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NOTE. 


Whsn,  in  1886,  my  health,  failing  for  some  years  before, 
became  such  that  work  involving  any  mental  strain  proved 
impracticable ;  and  when,  to  partially  fill  the  hours  otherwise 
wholly  vacant,  a  small  amount  of  occupation  appeared 
desirable  ;  I  bethought  me  of  certain  biographical  memoranda 
set  down  in  previous  years,  and  gradually  fell  into  the  habit 
of  passing  a  littie  time  daily  in  putting  these  into  shape. 

Where  to  begin  was  a  question  which  presented  itself. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  I  should  not  survive  to  write  the 
whole,  I  decided  to  write  first  the  portions  of  chief  importance. 
Though  some  incidents  of  the  years  passed  as  a  civil  engineer 
might  not  prove  wholly  uninteresting,  yet,  manifestiy,  the 
chief  interest  felt,  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  in  an  account 
of  my  life  must  centre  in  that  part  of  it  which  narrates  my 
career  as  an  author.  Hence,  after  the  division  devoted  to 
early  life  and  education,  I  passed  at  once  to  later  divisions 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance :  first  Part  YIII 
then  Parts  VI  and  VII  and  then  Parts  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 

As  the  volume  advanced  I  became  conscious  that  a  con- 
stitutional lack  of  reticence  is  displajred  throughout  it,  to  an 
extent  which  renders  present  publication  undesirable.  In 
years  to  come,  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  conscious,  the  frank- 
ness with  which  the  book  is  written  may  add  to  whatever 
value  it  has ;  but  while  I  am  alive  it  would,  I  think,  be  out 
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of  taste  to  address  the  public  as  though  it  consisted  of  personal 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  use  of  personal  friends,  or  such  of  them 
as  care  to  read  it,  I  have  had  the  volumes  printed.  To  take 
a  finished  impression  from  the  stereo-plates  was  needful  as 
a  precaution,  since  a  fire  at  the  printers  would,  otherwise, 
leave  me  without  a  copy  containing  the  final  corrections. 
Instead  of  taking  one  impression,  I  decided  to  take  half-a-dozen, 
so  that  a  select  few  might  see  the  book  if  they  wished. 

It  is  a  provoking  necessity  that  an  autobiography  should 
be  egotistic.  A  biography  is  inevitably  defective  as  lacking 
facts  of  importance,  and  still  more  as  giving  imperfect  or 
untrue  interpretations  of  those  facts  which  it  contains ;  and 
an  autobiography,  by  exhibiting  its  writer  as  continually 
talking  about  himself,  is  defective  as  making  very  salient  a 
trait  which  may  not  perhaps  be  stronger  than  usual.  The 
reader  has  to  discount  the  impression  produced  as  well  as  he 
can. 

H.S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A  SYSTEM  PEOJECTED. 
1857—8.    .^.37—38. 

Mt  searcli  for  a  fit  place  of  abode  when  I  returned  to 
town,  ended  satisfactorily.  Malvern  Honse,  otherwise  IS, 
Loudoun  Road,  St  John's  Wood,  in  which  I  settled  myself, 
is  a  good  house  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  walled 
round.  The  occupier,  who  carried  on  a  wholesale  business 
in  the  city,  and  who,  as  I  afterward  learnt,  feared  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  chronic  melancholy,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  had  hit  on  a  prophylactic — surrounding  himself 
with  a  lively  circle.  In  addition  to  the  family,  consisting 
of  host  and  hostess,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  ranging 
from  seven  up  to  about  twenty,  and  a  governess,  there 
were  as  boarders  an  old  retired  government  official  (a 
commissioner  of  some  kind  I  think  he  had  been)  lively 
notwithstanding  his  years— eighty  and  a  wit;  a  ''grass- 
widow,''  pleasant  to  look  upon  but  without  an  idea  in  her 
head,  whose  husband  was  in  India;  and  her  friend,  a  vain 
old  lady  who  played  the  part  of  duenna. 

Beyond  the  fitness  of  the  circle  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
locality,  which  is  on  the  backbone  of  St.  John's  Wood,  the 
place  had  the  advantage  that  it  was  within  two  minutes' 
walk  of  No.  1,  Waverley  Place,  then  occupied  by  Huxley. 
We  had  a  standing  engagement  for  Sunday  afternoons : 
a  walk  of  a  few  miles  into  the  country  along  the  Finchley 
Road.,  or  up  to  Hampstead,  being  the  usual  routine.  Many 
pleasant  talks  and  useful  discussions  there  were  between  us 
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on  those  occasions  dnring  the  succeeding  year.  I  remem- 
ber that  once  when,  as  it  wonld  seem,  society  and  human 
life  as  at  present  existing  had  been  topics  of  somewhat 
pessimistic  comment,  I  said  (not  however  doing  justice  to 
my  thought) — '^  Yes,  one  cannot  hope  for  much  more  than 
to  make  one's  mark  and  die/'  Whereupon  Huxley,  with 
greater  self-abnegation,  responded — ''Never  mind  about 
the  mark  :  it  is  enough  if  one  can  give  a  push/' 

Reference  to  these  walks  and  talks  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  connected  with  one  of  them.  Shortly  after  I  had 
established  myself  in  Loudoun  Boad,  Buckle  called.  It  was 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Our  conversation  had  not  gone 
ia,T  when  I  intimated  that  the  hour  had  come  for  the  usual 
excursion;  and,  on  my  answering  his  inquiry  who  Huxley  was 
(for  then  he  was  not  widely  known)^  Buckle  agreed  to 
go  with  me  to  be  introduced.  He  went  with  us  a  short 
distance  up  the  Finchley  Boad ;  but^  saying  that  he  had  an 
engagement,  presently  turned  back.  We  looked  after  him 
as  he  walked  away;  and  Huxley,  struck  by  his  feeble, 
undecided  gait,  remarked — ''  Ah,  I  see  the  kind  of  man. 
He  is  top-heavy."  I  have  never  done  more  than  dip  into 
The  Eistory  of  CwiKzation  in  Englcmd;  but  I  suspect  that 
the  analogy  suggested  was  not  without  truth.  Buckle  had 
taken  in  a  much  larger  quantify  of  matter  than  he  could 
organize ;  and  he  staggered  under  the  mass  of  it. 

November  was  occupied  chiefly  in  seeing  through  the 
press  the  volume  of  Essays:  Scientific,  Political,  and 
Speculative;  but  its  last  days,  joined  with  the  first  part 
of  December,  found  me  busy  with  a  review-article.  A  letter 
to  my  father  dated  28th  November,  contains  the  paragraph — 

"  I  have  onderteken  to  write  a  short  artide  on  this  Banking  crisis— perhaps 
under  the  title  of  the  bnnglings  of  State-banking— in  which  I  propose  showing 
the  eyils  of  meddling  and  the  superiorities  of  an  unrestricted  system.  It  is 
for  the  next  Westmintter,** 

This  essay,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  ''State 
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Tamperings  with  Money  and  Banks/'  displayed  once  more 
my  antagonism  to  over-legislation.  It  is  significant,  too^ 
as  showing  in  another  direction,  an  abiding  iaHh  in  the 
self-regnlation  of  internal  social  activities. 

An  essay  on  such  a  subject  seems  a  very  nnlikely  place 
in  which  to  meet  with  a  biological  doctrine;  and  yet  one 
cropped  np.  Among  reasons  given  for  reprobating  the 
policy  of  guarding  imprudent  people  against  the  dangers 
of  reckless  banking,  one  was  that  such  a  policy  interferes 
with  that  normal  process  which  brings  benefit  to  the 
sagacious  and  disaster  to  the  stupid.  ''  The  ultimate  result 
of  shielding  men  from  the  effects  of  folly,  is  to  fill  the 
world  with  fools,''  was  a  belief  expressed.  This  was  a  tacit 
assertion,  recalling  like  assertions  previously  made^  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  operates  beneficially  in  society. 
It  appears  that  in  the  treatment  of  every  topic,  however 
seemingly  remote  from  philosophy,  I  found  occasion  for 
falling  back  on  some  ultimate  principle  in  the  natural  order. 

But  now  I  come  to  an  event  of  much  moment— an  event 
which  initiated  a  long  series  of  changes  and  determined 
my  subsequent  career. 

Already  I  have^  when  speaking  of  each  essay  or  book 
from  time  to  time  written,  indicated  the  way  in  which  it 
stood  related  to  the  general  doctrine  elaborated  in  after 
years.  Here,  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  attitude  of  mind 
and  stage  of  thought  which  had  been  reached,  it  will  be 
well  briefly  to  recapitulate  in  immediate  succession  the 
implied  steps  of  mental  development. 

In  the  narrative  of  my  boyhood  I  pointed  out  that  I 
early  became  possessed  by  the  idea  of  causation.  My 
father's  frequent  questions—''  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  f  "  or — "  I  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  that,"  presented 
to  me  now  one  thing  and  now  another,  as  due  to  some 
identifiable  agency,  usually  physical.  Though  his  religious 
views  prevented  him  from  denying  the  miraculous,  yet  so 
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frequently  did  ihere  recnr  tlie  interpretation  of  things  as 
natural^  and  so  little  reference  did  lie  make  to  tlie  super- 
natural^ that  there  grew  up  in  me  a  tacit  belief  that 
whatever  occurred  had  its  assignable  cause  of  a  com- 
prehensible kind.  Such  notions  as  uniformity  of  law  and  an 
established  order^  were  of  course  not  then  entertained;  but 
the  kind  of  thinking  into  which  I  had  been  led^  and  which 
was  in  part  natural  to  me,  prepared  the  way  for  acceptance 
of  such  notions  in  due  time.  How  deep-seated  had  become 
the  implied  kind  of  consciousness,  was  shown  a  little  later 
by  the  incident  I  narrated  as  occurring  at  Hinton  when 
Amotfs  Physics  was  being  read  aloud;  and  when  I  called 
in  question  the  conception  of  vis  inertios  there  set  forth, 
which,  as  I  dimly  perceived,  was  irreconcilable  with  that 
oonception  of  causation  I  had  come  to  entertain.  The 
same  mental  proclivity  displayed  itself  during  the  later 
years  of  my  youth  in  the  discussions  continually  entered 
upon.  Very  rarely  if  ever  did  I  cite  an  authority  for  any 
opinion  expressed;  but  always  the  course  taken  was  that 
of  seeking  to  justify  an  opinion  by  reference  to  natural 
necessities  or  probabilities.  Doubtless  my  intellectual 
leaning  towards  belief  in  natural  causation  everywhere 
operating,  and  my  consequent  tendenqr  to  disbelieve  alleged 
miracles,  had  much  to  do  with  my  gradual  relinquishment 
of  the  current  creed  and  its  associated  story  of  creation — 
a  relinquishment  which  went  on  insensibly  during  early 
manhood.  Doubtless,  too,  a  belief  in  evolution  at  large 
was  then  latent;  since,  little  as  the  fact  is  recognized, 
anyone  who,  abandoning  the  supematuralism  of  theology, 
accepts  in  full  the  naturalism  of  science,  tacitly  asserts 
that  all  things  as  they  now  exist  have  been  evolved.  The 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  natural  causation,  has  for 
its  inevitable  corollary  the  doctrine  that  the  Universe  and 
all  things  in  it  have  reached  their  present  forms  through 
successive  stages  physically  necessitated.  No  such  corol- 
lary, however,  had  at  that  time  made  itself  manifest  to 
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me ;  and  I  cannot  recall  any  definite  belief  then  enter- 
tained about  the  origin  of  the  XJniyerse  or  the  origin  of 
living  things.  The  first  pronounced  convictions  on  these 
matters  were,  as  I  have  said^  due  to  the  reading  of  Lyell^s 
Prindplea  of  Geology  when  I  was  twenty :  his  arguments 
against  Lamarck  producing  in  me  a  partial  acceptance  of 
Lamarck's  view. 

Two  years  after,  in  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Ghvemment, 
there  was  shown  an  unhesitating  belief  that  the  phenomena 
of  both  individual  life  and  social  life,  conform  to  law; 
and  there  was  insistence  on  the  progressive  adaptation 
of  constitution  to  conditions :  implying  the  influence  of  the 
development  hypothesis  previously  accepted.  Eight  years 
later  increased  consistency  and  definiteness  were  given  to 
these  views  in  Social  StcUics.  Though,  as  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Divine  Idea,*'  positive  theism  was  im- 
plied ;  and  though  teleological  conceptions  were  involved; 
yet,  practically,  the  supematuralism  was  almost  hidden 
behind  the  naturalism.  Everything  was  referred  to  the  un- 
varying course  of  causation,  no  less  uniform  in  the  spheres 
of  life  and  mind  than  in  the  sphere  of  inanimate  existence. 
Continuous  adaptation  was  insisted  on  as  holding  of  aU 
organisms,  and  of  mental  faculties  as  well  as  bodily.  For 
this  adaptation,  the  first  cause  assigned  was  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  structure  consequent  on  increase  or  decrease  of 
function;  and  the  second  cause  assigned  was  the  killing  off, 
or  dying  out,  of  individuals  least  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  lives.  The  ideally  moral  state  was  identified 
with  complete  adjustment  of  constitution  to  conditions ;  and 
the  fundamental  requirement,  alike  ethical  and  political,  was 
represented  as  being  the  rigorous  maintenance  of  the  con- 
ditions to  harmonious  social  co-operation;  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  human  nature  will  gradually  be  moulded  to  fit 
them.  The  dependence  of  institutions  upon  individual 
character  was  dwelt  on;  the  reciprocal  influences  of  the 
two  emphasized;  and  the  adjustment  of  moral  ideas  to  the 
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Bocial  state  illustrated.  A  physiological  view  of  social 
actions  was  taken;  on  snndry  occasions  the  expression  ''social 
organism  "  was  used ;  the  aggregation  of  citizens  forming  a 
nation  was  compared  with  the  aggregation  of  cells  forming 
a  living  body;  the  progress  from  a  whole  made  np  of  like 
parts  which  have  but  little  mutual  dependence^  to  a  whole 
made  up  of  unlike  parts  which  are  mutually  dependent  in 
a  high  degree^  was  shown  to  be  a  progress  common  to 
individual  organisms  and  social  organisms.  So  that  the 
conception  of  progress  subsequently  to  be  presented  in  a 
more  generalized  form^  was  evidently  foreshadowed. 

Thus  far^  acceptance  of  the  developmental  idea  had  been 
tacit  only;  but  soon  after  the  publication  of  Social  Statics 
it  was  avowed :  the  essay  on  the  ''Development  Hypothesis/' 
published  in  March^  1852^  being  a  profession  of  &ith. 
Immediately  after,  in  "A  Theory  of  Population/'  &o., 
came  an  argument  which,  dealing  with  only  one  aspect 
of  evolution — ^the  decrease  of  fertility  that  accompanies 
increase  of  development — ^nevertheless  practically  assumed 
the  rest.  Assigning  for  this  inverse  relation  necessary 
physical  causes,  it  also  assigned  to  necessary  physical 
causes,  the  anticipated  increase  of  mental  development  and 
decrease  of  fertility  pointed  out  as  likely  to  occur  in  the 
human  race  under  that  growing  competition  entailed  by 
pressure  of  population.  Treating  though  it  did  of  a  political 
question,  the  essay  on  "  Over^legislation/'  not  long  after^ 
wards  published,  betrayed  the  same  general  mode  of  think- 
ing. It  assumed  that  social  arrangements  and  institutions 
are  products  of  natural  causes,  and  that  they  have  a  normal 
order  of  growth. 

An  additional  element  of  thought  of  great  importance 
now  came  into  play.  When  looking  through  the  edition  of 
Carpenter's  Principles  of  Physiology  published  in  1851,  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Westminster 
Bevieu),  1  became  acquainted  with  von  Baer's  statement 
that  the  development  of  every  organism  is  a  change  from 
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homogeneity  to  heterogeneity.  The  substance  of  the 
thought  i?as  not  new  to  me,  though  its  form  was.  As  above 
shown,  in  Social  Statics,  citing  facts  in  illustration  from 
Professors  Owen  and  Bymer  Jones,  I  had  emphasized  the 
truth  that  in  ascending  grades  of  organization,  ''we  find  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  like  parts,  and  a  mul- 
tiplication of  unlike  ones.  In  the  one  extreme  there  are 
but  few  functions,  and  many  similar  agents  to  each  function : 
in  the  other,  there  are  many  functions,  and  few  similar 
agents  to  each  function.''  And  there  is  also  emphasized 
the  truth  that  ''just  this  same  increasing  subdivision  of 
functions  takes  place  in  the  development  of  society'' — ^that 
"  the  earliest  social  organizations  consist  almost  wholly  of 
repetitions  of  one  element;"  while,  with  social  progress 
there  goes  multiplication  of  "  distinct  classes"  and  "  special 
occupations."  But  in  the  first  place,  the  conception  thus 
reached  had  not  a  sufficiently  consolidated  form  to  make  it 
an  efficient  &ctor  in  further  thought ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  involving  as  it  did  the  idea  of  function  along  with 
the  idea  of  structure,  it  was  limited  to  organic  phenomena. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  more  generalized  expression  of  von 
Baer.  Besides  being  brief  it  was  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  organic  world;  though  it  was  by  him  recognized  only  as 
the  law  of  evolution  of  each  individual  organism.  Added 
to  my  stock  of  general  ideas,  this  idea  did  not  long  lie 
dormant.  It  was  soon  extended  to  certain  phenomena  of 
the  super-organic  class.  At  the  close  of  the  essay  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Style,"  published  in  October,  1852,  it  made 
an  unobtrusive  first  appearance  as  supplying  a  measure  of 
superiority  in  style.  Change  from  homogeneity  to  hetero- 
geneity, began  to  be  recognized  as  that  change  in  which 
progress  other  than  organic,  consists.  But  this  mode  of 
expressing  the  idea  did  not  at  once  replace  the  one  used  in 
Social  StaUca.  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  on 
"Manners  and  Fashion,"  published  in  April,  1854,  that  the 
ceremonial,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  controls,  are  diver- 
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gent  forms  of  one  original  control,  again  exliibits  in  its 
original  shape  the  conception  that  advance  from  lower  to 
higher  is  characterized  hj  increasing  multiformity. 

How  dominant  the  hypothesis  of  deyelopment  had  now 
become  with  me,  is  curiously  shown  in  an  essay  on  "  The 
Universal  Postulate,"  published  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  October,  1853.  Irrelevant  though  the  hypothesis  seems 
to  a  discussion  concerning  the  test  of  truth ;  yet  it  came  out 
in  the  expressed  belief  that  fundamental  intuitions  of  which 
the  negations  are  inconceivable,  are  products  of  organized 
and  inherited  effects  of  experiences :  evidently  the  germ  of 
an  evolutionary  psychology. 

Further  extensions  in  the  same  fields,  accompanied  by 
increased  definiteness  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  certain 
other  cardinal  ideas  of  like  generality,  occurred  in  the 
two  essays  published  at  midsummer,  1854,  on  ''The  Genesis 
of  Science  "  and  ''  The  Art  of  Education."  A  leading  con- 
ception set  forth  in  the  first  of  these  essays,  was  that  the 
sciences  neither  arise  in  serial  order  nor  can  be  arranged 
in  serial  order,  but  that  their  relations  are  those  of  diver- 
gence and  re-divergence :  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the 
body  of  science  being  an  implication.  Moreover  it  was 
shown  that  as  the  diverging  branches  of  science  inosculate 
more  and  more,  there  is  an  advancing  integration  keeping 
pace  with  the  advancing  differentiation.  And  it  was  also 
pointed  out  that  along  with  growing  heterogeneity  there  is 
growing  definiteness.  There  were  kindred  ideas  in  ''  The 
Art  of  Education."  It  was  contended  that  as  the  course  of 
mental  development  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  educational  methods 
must  be  adjusted  to  this  course  of  development. 

A  large  step  was  next  made.  The  belief  set  forth  in 
the  early  essay  on ''  The  Development  Hypothesis,"  implied 
that  not  only  had  bodily  organization  been  naturally 
evolved,  but  mental  organization  too.  In  the  article  on 
''The  Genesis  of  Science"  I  had  been  led  to  trace  the 
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growth  of  definite  reasonings  and  the  gradual  formation  of 
cardinal  scientific  ideas,  as  resulting  from  the  accnmnlating 
experiences  of  mankind.  Hence  arose  the  thought  of 
writing  a  Pnnciples  of  Psychology,  tracing  out  the  genesis 
of  mind  in  all  its  forms,  sub-human  and  human,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  organized  and  inherited  effects  of  mental 
actions.  In  the  survey  of  so  relatively  wide  a  field  of 
phenomena,  there  of  course  occurred  opportunities  for 
further  development  of  the  conceptions  already  entertained; 
and  further  development  took  place.  An  early-impressed 
belief  in  the  increase  of  faculty  by  exercise  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  subsequently  accepted  idea  of  adaptation  as 
a  universal  principle  of  bodily  life,  now  took,  when  contem- 
plating the  phenomena  of  mind,  an  appropriately  modified 
form.  Progressive  adaptation  became  increasing  adjustment 
of  inner  subjective  relations  to  outer  objective  relations- 
increasing  correspondence  between  the  two.  Successive 
chapters  treat  of  the  correspondence  as  ^'  direct  and  homo- 
geneous," as  "  direct  but  heterogeneous,"  as  "  increasing  in 
speciality,"  as  "  increasing  in  complexity,"  and  also  of  "the 
integration  of  correspondences." 

Quite  naturally  then  on  thus  recognizing  throughout  a 
further  vast  field  of  phenomena  the  increase  of  hetero- 
geneity, of  speciality,  of  integration,  previously  recog- 
nized as  traits  of  progress  in  various  minor  groups  of 
phenomena,  there  was  suggested  the  question — ^Are  not 
these  the  traits  of  progress  of  all  kinds  f  And  it  needed 
bnt  to  ask  the  question  to  find  an  aflSrmative  answer. 
Brief  inspection  made  it  manifest  that  the  law  held  in  the 
inorganic  world,  as  in  the  organic  and  super-organic. 
There  resulted  forthwith  the  conception  of  an  essay  which 
should  set  forth  the  universal  presence  of  these  traits — or 
rather,  the  first  of  them ;  for  my  mind  was  at  the  time  so 
pre-occupied  with  the  thought  of  increasing  heterogeneity 
as  a  universal  trait,  that  no  space  seems  to  have  been  left 
for  recognition  of  the  truth  that  increasing  integration  and 
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increasing  definiteness  were  also  nniyersal  traits.  There 
immediately  occurred  a  further  significant  advance.  After 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  increasing  heterogeneity  is 
universal^  there  arose  the  question — ^YPTiy  is  it  universal  f 
And  a  transition  from  the  inductive  stage  to  the  deductive 
stage  was  shown  in  the  answer — ^the  transformation  results 
from  the  unceasing  multiplication  of  effects.  When,  shortly 
after,  there  came  the  perception  that  the  condition  of 
homogeneity  is  an  unstable  condition,  yet  another  step 
towards  the  completely  deductive  sti^e  was  made.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  with  this  change  from  the  empiri- 
cal to  the  rational,  the  theorem  passed  into  the  region  of 
physical  science.  It  became  now  a  question  of  causes  and 
effects  reduced  to  their  simple  forms — a  question  of  molar 
and  molecular  forces  and  energies — a  question  of  the  never- 
ending  re-distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered 
under  its  most  general  aspects.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
something  like  a  consolidated  system  of  thought  was 
nearly  reached. 

On  glancing  over  these  stages  it  is,  indeed,  observable 
that  the  advance  towards  a  complete  conception  of  evolu- 
tion was  itself  a  process  of  evolution.  At  first  there  was 
simply  an  unshaped  belief  in  the  development  of  living 
things;  including,  in  a  vague  way,  social  development. 
The  extension  of  von  Baer's  formula  expressing  the 
development  of  each  organism,  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another  group  of  phenomena,  until  all  were  taken  in  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  exemplified  the  process  of  integration. 
With  advancing  integration  there  went  that  advancing 
heterogeneity  implied  by  inclusion  of  the  several  classes 
of  inorganic  phenomena  and  the  several  classes  of  supers 
organic  phenomena  in  the  same  category  with  organic 
phenomena.  And  then  the  indefinite  idea  of  progress  passed 
into  the  definite  idea  of  evolution,  when  there  was  recog- 
nized the  essential  nature  of  the  change,  as  a  physically- 
determined  transformation  conforming  to  ultimate  laws  of 
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force.  Not  nntfl  setting  down  as  above  the  snocessiye 
stages  of  thonght^  was  I  myself  aware  how^  naturally  eaoh 
stage  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  next^  and  how  each 
additional  conclusion  increased  the  mental  prodiyity  towards 
further  conclusions  lying  in  the  same  direction.  It  now 
seems  that  there  was  an  almost  ineyitable  transition  to  that 
ooherent  body  of  beliefs  which  soon  took  place. 

What  initiated  the  unification?  No  positive  answer  is 
furnished  by  my  memory ;  but  there  is  an  answer  which^ 
on  reviewing  tiie  circumstances^  may  be  considered  as 
almost  certainly  the  true  one. 

As  above  narrated,  I  had  recently  been  collecting 
together,  revising,  and  publishing,  a  nmnber  of  essays. 
The  transaction  had  entailed  two  readings.  There  was  the 
preparation  of  them  for  the  press;  and  there  was  the 
correction  of  the  proo&  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 
Hitherto  the  various  evolutionary  ideas  which,  during  the 
preceding  six  years  had  been  from  time  to  time  expressed 
in  these  essays,  had  been  lying  apart  in  my  thoughts ;  but 
now  they  were  brought  together  and  twice  over  contem- 
plated in  immediate  succession.  Obviously  this  process 
was  one  fitted  to  disclose  kinships  and  connexions  before 
unobserved,  and  fitted,  therefore,  to  produce  consolidation. 

With  this  special  cause  there  probably  co-operated  a 
more  general  cause.  The  time  was  one  at  which  certain 
all-embracing  scientific  truths  of  a  simple  order,  were  being 
revealed.  Years  before  had  been  published  the  work  of 
Sir  William  Grove  on  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces; 
and  now  the  scientific  world  was  becoming  everywhere 
possessed  by  the  general  doctrine  of  the  '^  Conservation  of 
Force,''  as  it  was  then  called.  When  writing  the  Principles 
of  Psychology  three  years  previously,  and  proposing  (in  the 
division  referred  to  in  the  preface  as  then  withheld,  but 
which  was  added  in  the  second  edition)  to  interpret  nervous 
phenomena  as  resulting  from  discharges  along  lines  of  least 
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resistance,  my  tendency  to  seek  for  ultimate  physical 
principles  as  keys  to  complex  phenomena,  had  shown 
itself.  Apt  thus  to  look  at  things,  and  prepared  therefore 
to  be  especially  receptive  of  such  truths  as  that  the  various 
kinds  of  force  are  but  different  forms  of  one  force,  and  that 
this  one  force  can  in  no  case  be  either  increased  or 
decreased,  but  only  transformed;  it  is  manifest  that  I  was 
ready  to  have  the  several  general  conceptions  above 
described,  still  further  unified  by  affiliation  on  these  ultimate 
physical  principles.  There  naturally  arose  the  perception 
that  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  effects,  must  be  derivative  laws;  and  that  the  laws 
from  which  they  are  derived  must  be  those  ultimate  laws 
of  force  similarly  traceable  throughout  all  orders  of  exist- 
ences. There  came  the  thought  that  the  concrete  sciences 
at  large  should  have  their  various  classes  of  facts  presented 
in  subordination  to  these  universal  principles,  proximate 
and  ultimate.  Clearly  the  astronomic,  geologic,  biologic, 
psychologic,  and  sociologic  groups  of  phenomena,  form  a 
connected  aggregate  of  phenomena:  the  successive  parts 
having  arisen  one  out  of  another  by  insensible  gradations, 
and  admitting  only  of  conventional  separations.  Clearly,  too, 
they  are  unified  by  exhibiting  in  common  the  law  of  trans- 
formation and  the  causes  of  transformation.  And  clearly, 
therefore,  they  should  be  arranged  into  a  coherent  body 
of  doctrine,  held  together  by  their  fundamental  kinships. 

Though  naturally  I  cannot  say  that  these  were  the  ideas 
which  actually  occurred,  and  that  this  was  their  order; 
yet  that  some  such  ideas  occurred  in  some  such  order,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  I  shortly  sketched  out  a  scheme 
of  the  kind  indicated.  Evidently  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
I  had  made  an  important  step;  for  this  rough  draft,  then 
drawn  up  as  follows,  is  dated. 
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6  January,  1858. 
VOL.L 
Pabt  I.  Thb  Unxnowabls. 

Chap.  1.  Truth  generaHy  lies  in  the  eo-ordination  of  antagonist 
opinions. 

—  2.  Failpe  of  Theological  Hypotheses. 

—  8.  Limitations  and  Insufficiency  of  Science. 

—  4.  Beconoiliation  of  Theology  and  Science  lies  in  the  recog- 

nition of  an  Omnipresent  Activity. 

Past  IL  Thb  Laws  or  thb  Unxkowablb. 

Chap.  1.  Thongh  the  Omnipresent  Actirity  is  unknowable,  experience 
proves  its  laws  to  be  uniform  and  ascertainable  (illustrated 
by  the  law  of  all  Progress). 

—  2.  The  first  law— Instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

—  8.  The   second   law— All   force   follows   the   line   of  least 

resistance. 

—  4.  The  third  law — Every  cause  produces  more  than  one  effect. 

—  6.  The  fourth  law— The  correlation  of  forces. 

—  6.  The  fifth  law— The  conservation  of  forces  (force  indestruct- 

ible). 

—  7.  The  sixth  law— The  Equilibration  of  Forces  (tendency  to 

ultimate  equilibrium). 

—  8.  These,  being  the  laws  of  all  force  whatever,  underlie  all 

phenomena  whatever. 

Pabt  in.  Astbonomio  Evolution. 

Chap.  1.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

—  2.  Do.  Do.        as  applying  to  the  Universe. 

—  8.  The  Equilibration  of  Light  and  Heat  as  well  as  Mechanical 

force. 

Pabt  IV.  Obolooio  Evolution. 

Physical  Genesis  of  the  Earth. 
Chemical      Do.  Do. 


Vol.  n.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  BIOLOGY. 
PabxL  Inwm  m  Gbnbbal. 


Pabt  H.  Evolutioh  or  Lira  or  Gbnbbal  (the  Development  Hypoth'3ab). 


Pabt  HI.  Evolutioh  or  Individual  Oboanisus. 


Pabt  IV.  Mobpholoot  (Law  of  Oiganio  Symmetry). 


Pabt  Y.  Law  or  Kultiplioation  (Theory  of  Population). 
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Vol..  in.  THE-PRINCIPLES  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  (objbotiti). 

The  unwritten  part,  in  vhioh  is  to  be  ahown 
how  the  genesis  of  Intelligence  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  force,  and  more  particularly  the  law  that 
force  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


Pabt  I.  Mental  Dtnamios 


Pabt  n.  Genebal  Synthesis 
(as  written). 

PabtIII.  Special  Synthesis 
(as  written). 

Vol.  IV.  THE  PBINCIPIiES  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  (subjioti?*). 
Part  IV.  Special  Analysis 
(as  written). 

Pabt  V.  Genebal  Analysis 
(as  written). 

Vol.  V.  THE  PBINCIPLES  OP  SOCIOLOGY. 
(Divided  into  several  parts,  showing  how  the  growth,  stmctore, 
and  actions  of  societies  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  force  laid 
down — how  the  general  force  is  tensation  or  denre  which  is  an 
actual  force  expending  itself  in  an  equivalent  of  muscular  con- 
tractions ur  labour— how  it  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance— how 
all  phenomena  of  production  and  exchange  result  from  this  force 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance — ^how  all  the  difiFerentiations 
proceed  in  conformity  with  this  and  the  other  laws  of  force — ^how 
social  j^rogresB  is  an  approximation  to  a  state  of  ultimate 
equilibnum  in  virtue  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces — and  how  finally 
this  state  of  equilibrium  is  the  perfect  or  moral  state.) 

Vol.  VI.  THE  PBINCIPLES  OP  RECTITUDE  (pbbsokal). 

(Developing  in  detail  the  ultimate  state  of  adaptation  of  constitu- 
tion to  conditions — the  equilibration  of  desires  and  duties,  wants 
and  satisfactions,  which  civilization  is  producing.) 

Vol.  VIL  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RECTITUDE  (social). 
Part  I.  Social  Statics. 


Pabt  H,  Negative  BENBncENOS. 


Pabt  HI.  Positive  Bbnevioenoe. 


Developing  in  detail  the  moral  equili- 
bration of  the  social  state. 


Vol.  Vm.  ESSAYS. 
Vol.  XI.  ESSAYS. 
Vol.   X.  ESSAYS. 


This  is  reproduced   verbatim  from  the  original  draft, 
which  had  been  left  without  any  corrections.     Evidently 
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there  is  mncli  craditj  in  the  portions  whicli  are  detailed; 
and  the  other  portions^  merely  indicated^  are  not  thought 
out.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  scheme  as  at  first  thus 
suddenly  conceived^  should  have  resembled  as  much  as  it 
does  the  scheme  eyentually  executed.  Three  days  after 
the  date  of  this  sketch  I  wrote  home  as  follows : — 

**  13  Loadoun  Boad 

9  Jan7  '5S. 
Mt  dsab  Fatbib 

1 8«nt  the  Westmintter  yesterday.   When  done  with  oiroalate  it  in  the 
tuoal  order. 

"Within  the  last  ten  days  my  ideas  on  yarious  matters  have  soddenly 
eryitalUsed  into  a  oomplete  whole.  Many  things  which  were  before  lying 
separate  have  fallen  into  their  places  as  harmonions  parts  of  a  system  that 
admits  of  logical  development  from  the  simplest  general  principles.  I  send 
yon  a  brief  sketch  which  will  give  yon  some  idea  of  it.  In  process  of  time 
I  hope  gradually  to  devebp  the  system  here  sketched  oat. 
*'Iam  very  well.  After  having  had  a  rest  I  am  jnst  beginning  the  article 
(or  the  Brituh  QuarierUf, 

"I  wish  you  had  some  good  news  to  give  me  aboat  the  Bridgegate  property. 
Hy  mother's  cold  is  by  this  time  I  hope  quite  well. 

Affectionately 

H.  S." 

A  yerification  of  date  is  yielded  by  a  subsequent  letter 
from  my  father.  Finding  me  but  a  poor  correspondent 
and  apt  to  overlook  the  questions  he  asked^  he  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  writing  out  these  questions  as  they 
occurred  to  him  from  time  to  time  on  separate  half-sheets 
of  note-paper :  each  question  having  beneath  it  a  space  to 
contain  my  answer.  Two  such  separate  half-sheets^  both 
dated  January  31^  1858^  contain  these  questions  and  answers. 

"How  do  yon  reconcile  your  omnipresent  activity  with  the  future  equi- 

Hbrium  you  speak  of  ? 

"  An  equilibrium  like  that  of  the  solar  system  consists  with  activity. 

*'  Shan  you  be  able  to  prove  that  perfect  homogeneity  is  unstable  ? 

"  AhsobtU  homogeneity  extending  throughout  iT{fiinity  would  be  stable. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  future  work  alluded  to  in  your  Social  Statics 

smbraoes  the  Principles  of  Sociology  together  with  the  Principles  of  Bectitude? 

'  I  am  pasiled  to  know  how  your  vol.  7  will  be  able  to  take  in  with  Social 
Statics  Negative  Beneficence  and  Positive  Beneficence  and  retain  a  moderate 
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■iie.    Shan  ycm  take  part  of  the  matter  of  Social  StatioB  from  it  and  pat  to 

other  chapters? 

"Yes, 

'*  Did  you  wish  me  to  keep  these  eryttaXUzed  ideoi  of  yours  to  myself  or  do 

yon  wish  me  to  divulge  them? 

"Keep  them  to  yonrselt" 

Thus  then  it  is  clear  that  the  first  days  of  1858  saw  the 

inception  of  the  undertaking  to  which  the  rest  of  my  life 

was  to  be  deyoted. 

An  engagement  had  been  made  in  November,  1857,  to 
write  an  article  for  the  April  number  of  the  British  Quarterly 
on  the  moral  discipline  of  children;  and  the  writing  of 
this  essay  (which  forms  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  little 
volume  on  Education)  occupied  me  during  the  early  part 
of  1858. 

Concerned  with  the  process  of  mental  unfolding,  the 
subject  was  certain  to  be  treated  by  me  from  the  point  of 
view  now  reached.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  theory 
of  evolution  furnished  guidance.  One  of  the  initial  con- 
ceptions is  that  since  inherited  constitution  must  ever  be 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  character,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  system  of  moral  discipline  can  produce  an 
ideal  character,  or  anything  more  than  some  moderate 
advance  towards  it.  '^  The  guiding  principle  of  moral  edu- 
cation '^  especially  insisted  on,  is  that  there  shall  habitually 
be  experienced  the  natural  reaction  consequent  on  each 
action.  As  the  ascent  through  lower  forms  of  life  has 
been  effected  by  the  discipline  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
and  suffering  the  pains  which  followed  this  or  that 
kind  of  conduct;  so  further  ascent  above  the  form  of  life 
now  reached  must  be  thus  effected.  One  of  the  corollaries 
drawn  is  that  as  throughout  our  converse  with  surrounding 
Nature,  most  of  our  activities  are  unrestrained,  but  those 
which  bring  penalties  continue  to  bring  penalties  whenever 
they  are  repeated — ^Nature  accepting  no  excuses;  so,  with 
educational  discipline,  while  there  should  be  no  needless 
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restraints^  the  needful  restraints  should  be  nnvarying 
and  irresistible. 

These  leading  ideas  sufficiently  indicate  the  way  in  which 
moral  education  was  conceived  as  simply  a  final  part  of  the 
process  by  which  the  emotional  nature  has  been  evolved — 
a  process  which  in  the  future  is  to  follow  the  same  lines  as 
in  the  past. 

Life  in  those  days  was  passing  not  unpleasantly.  Some 
incidents  of  the  time  I  give  in  extracts  from  letters.  The 
first  is  from  one  to  my  mother  dated  February  19. 

**  I  am  going  on  yery  weU — Bleeping  better  for  the  last  ten  days,  and 
writing  all  morning  wiUiont  thinking  about  my  head.  Indeed  I  have  rarely 
any  sensation  now.  The  good  living  and  the  lively  sooiety  here  evidently 
suit  me  welL 

"I  dined  lately  at  Sir  John  Trelawney's,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gtrote  the 
historian  of  Greece,  and  Mr.  Buckle,  the  new  historian,  whom  I  knew  pre- 
Tioosly.  Mr.  Grote  I  wanted  to  know.  He  was  very  civil  and  hoped  we 
shonld  meet  again. 

"1  saw  John  Mill  lately.  He  was  complimentary  about  the  essays ;  telling 
me  he  had  read  all  those  he  had  not  before  seen  and  had  re-read  the  others." 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  to  my  father  dated  March  1 : — 

*«  The  enclosed  note  is  from  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  The 
article  which  I  am  to  write  is  on  *  Physical  Training,'  in  which  I  am 
proposing  to  expose  the  bad  results  of  under-feeding,  under-clothing,  and 
over-education.  I  have  not  written  for  the  Quarterly  before,  and  as  their 
pay  is  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  (£16  per  sheet)  I  am  glad  to  make 
the  connexion." 
In  a  letter  to  him  dated  March  22nd  occurs  the  passage : — 

**  I  am  day  by  day  developing  further  the  scheme  of  which  I  gave  you 
ft  sketch.  Another  general  law  of  force  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  saw  yon, 
vis. — the  umvertaUty  of  rhythm;  which  is  a  neceatary  consequence  of  the 
antagonism  of  opposing  forces.  This  holds  equally  in  the  undulations  of 
the  etherial  medium,  and  the  actions  and  reactions  of  social  life." 

A  later  note  runs : — "  I  dined  with  Buckle  the  other  day. 
Among  other  guests  were  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Monckton  Milnes,  m.p.*'  [afterwards  Lord  Houghton], 

The  essay  on  physical  training  above  referred  to  as 
having  been  written  for  the  Quarterly  Review  was  not 
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accepted  by  the  editor :  at  that  time  the  Bey.  Mr.  Elwin. 
Possibly  its  conceptions^  anti-ascetic  as  they  were^  did  not 
harmonize  either  with  his  theological  system  or  with  the 
ideas  which  pnblio-school  life  had  fostered  in  hinu  It  was 
not  until  Aprils  1859^  that  this  essay^  now  forming  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  little  book  on  Education,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Britiah  Quarterly  Review. 

Though  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion^ its  ideas  are  congruous  with  the  doctrine  in  so  far  that 
the  method  of  nature  is  emphasized  as  that  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  when  deciding  on  methods  of  physical 
training.  There  is  an  implied  recognition  of  the  principle 
conformed  to  in  the  rearing  of  offspring  throughout  the 
animal-world  at  large;  namely  that  in  proportion  as  growth 
and  organization  are  incomplete^  much  must  be  given  and 
little  demanded.  It  is  argued  that  as  with  inferior  creatures^ 
early  life  is  distinguished  by  the  continual  receipt  of 
benefits  and  absence  of  labours;  so  with  ourselves^  early 
lif e,  instead  of  being  made  often  as  laborious  as  adult  lif e^ 
should  be  so  carried  on  as  to  favour  more  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body^  and  to  postpone  later  such  development 
of  the  mind  as  requires  any  great  and  continuous  effort.'"' 
In  harmony  with  this  view^  it  is  contended  that  for 
bodily  welfare  the  sensations  are  the  most  trustworthy 
guides;  and  that  the  mischiefs  of  bad  physical  manage- 
ment result  from  disregard  of  them.  Though  it  is  not  so 
alleged  in  the  essay^  this  guiding  principle^  too^  is  a  corol- 
lary from  a  general  biological  truth — ^the  truth  that  amon^ 
all  lower  forms  of  lif e^  uncontrolled  by  commands^  traditions^ 
or  creeds^  there  has  been  no  other  prompter  to  right 
physical  actions  than  obedience  to  the  sensations:  the 
continual  killing  off  of  those  in  which  the  two  were  not 
rightly  adjusted  to  the  needs^  having  maintained  and 
improved  the  adjustment.  Whence  it  follows  that^  inherit- 
ing as  we  do  adjustments  established  during  the  progress 
*  For  elucidations  see  Principles  of  Sociology,  J  823. 
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tbrongli  lower  forms  of  life^  our  sensations   are  on  the 
whole  trustworthy  guides  to  bodily  welfare.* 

So  that  though  this  essay  was  not  conspicuously  eyolu- 
tionary  in  its  doctrines^  yet  its  doctrines  were  evolutionary 
in  their  unavowed  origin. 

A  few  years  before  this  time,  the  great  telescope  of 
Lord  Bosse  had  resolyed  into  stars,  sundry  nebulsd  which 
were  previously  regarded  as  irresolvable.  There  was  drawn 
the  inference  that  all  nebulsd,  so  called,  consist  of  stars; 
and  that  their  nebulous  appearance  is  solely  the  result  of 
extreme  remoteness.  This  inference  waa  at  that  time 
generaDy  accepted  among  astronomers. 

As  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  widest  sense  sets  out 
with  that  state  of  matter  and  motion  implied  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  it  naturally  happened  that  this  tacit 
denial  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  did  not  leave  me  un- 
moved. I  saw  reasons  for  questioning  the  legitimacy  of 
the  inferences  above  described,  and  was  prompted  to  look 
more  nearly  into  the  matter.  Finding  abundant  grounds 
for  dissent,  I  set  them  forth  in  an  article  for  the  West- 
minster, entitled  ''Becent  Astit)nomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis.'' 

The  first  part  of  the  article,  having  for  its  purpose  to 
show  that  the  conclusion  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
assigned  evidence  was  logically  untenable,  was  not  an 
inappropriate  undertaking  for  an  outsider;  but  the  under- 
taking grew  into  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  nebular 

*  The  reader  viU  find  explanationB  in  the  Principlei  of  Ptychologyt 
{124,  and  in  the  Data  of  EtTda,  J {88 — 6.  Stady  of  the  passages  there  found 
will  prerent  him  from  identifying  sensations  and  emotions.  Careless  use  of 
words,  and  oonseqnent  careless  thinking,  leads  nine  people  out  of  ten  to 
oonfose  together  all  the  feelings  in  snoh  wise  that  one  who  says  that  sensa- 
tions axe  trustworthy  guides  to  bodily  welfare,  is  habitually  represented  as 
•aying  that  we  ought  in  all  cases  to  follow  the  promptings  of  oxur  feelings : 
the  truth  being  that  we  have  often  other  ends  than  bodily  welfare  to  be 
ponoed ;  and  further,  that  though  the  sensations  are  fkurly  well  adjusted  to 
iba  requirements,  the  emotions  are  by  no  means  thus  adjusted. 
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hypothesis  considered  in  detail.  With  a  daring  which 
I  look  back  npon  with  surprise^  I  set  forth  sundry  sugges- 
tions^ interpretations^  and  speculations^  in  aid  of  it.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  show  how  nebular  rotation  would  be  set 
up  in  masses  of  diffused  nebulous  matter.  Arguments 
were  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  comets;  from  the 
inclinations  of  the  orbit-planes  of  the  planets;  from  the 
inclinations  of  the  planetary  axes  to  their  respective  orbit- 
planes;  from  the  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  planets;  and 
from  the  distribution  of  satellites.  An  endeavour  was 
made  to  show  that  for  the  various  specific  gravities  of  the 
planets  the  hypothesis  yields  an  explanation;  and  that  the 
differences  in  temperature  among  them^  which  there  is 
reason  to  infer,  as  well  as  their  general  differences  from 
the  Sun  in  respect  of  temperature,  are  also  such  as  the 
hypothesis  implies :  to  which  last  argument  there  was 
added  an  inference  respecting  the  composition  of  the  solar 
atmosphere. 

An  astronomer  would  have  been  chary  about  committing 
himself  to  so  many  speculative  views.  To  propound  them 
needed  one  who  had  not  an  established  scientific  reputation 
at  stake.  Naturally  there  were  errors  in  the  article.  Two, 
however,  of  the  conclusions  drawn  have  since  been  verified. 
Mr.  Proctor  has  given  abundant  further  proof  that  the 
nebulsd  are  not  remote  sidereal  systems;  and  within  some 
three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  article,  the 
researches  of  Elirchhoff  and  Bunsen  proved,  by  the  help  of 
the  spectroscope,  the  truth  of  the  speculation  I  had  ven- 
tured concerning  the  photosphere  of  the  sun.  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July.  Some 
correspondence  ensued  with  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  Gr. 
B.  Airy,  then  Astronomer  Royal,  who  were  good  enough, 
to  favour  me  with  criticisms.  On  two  points  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  the  disagreement  of  the  first  met  by 
the  agreement  of  the  last. 
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I  left  town  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  before  going 
elsewhere  spent  a  few  days  at  home. 

The  scheme  which  had  in  January  taken  definite  shape 
in  my  mind,  and  indeed  on  paper,  had  of  course  during  the 
spring  been  the  subject  of  thought  in  respect  of  the  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  I  finally  decided  to  consult  John 
Mill  on  the  matter,  and  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter. 

*•  17,  Wilmot  Street, 

Derby,  29  July,  '58. 

Mt  dbax  Sib, — 

May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  a  point  partly  of  personal  interest,  partly 
of  more  general  interest  ? 

In  the  essays  on  **  Progress:  its  Law  and  Caase  "  and  on  '*  Transcendental 
Physiology,"  which  I  believe  yon  have  read,  are  the  nidiments  of  certain 
general  principles,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  first  enunciated,  I  had  no 
intention  of  developing  further.  But  more  recently,  these  general  principles, 
uniting  with  certain  others  whose  connexion  with  them  I  did  not  before 
recognize,  have  evolved  into  a  form  far  higher  than  I  had  ever  anticipated ; 
and  I  now  find  that  the  various  special  ideas  which  I  had  designed  hereafter 
to  publish  on  certain  divisions  of  Biology,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  have 
fallen  into  their  places  as  parts  of  the  general  body  of  doctrine  thus  origina- 
ting. Having  intended  to  continue  occupying  myself,  as  hitherto,  in  writmg 
essays  and  books  embodying  these  various  special  ideas,  I  have  become  still 
more  anxious  to  devote  my  energies  to  the  exposition  of  these  larger  views 
which  include  them,  and,  as  I  think,  reduce  all  the  higher  sciences  to  a 
rational  form. 

But,  unhappily,  my  books  have  at  present  no  adequate  sale.  Not  only 
have  they  entailed  upon  me  the  negative  loss  of  years  spent  without 
remuneration,  but  also  a  heavy  positive  loss  in  unrepaid  expenses  of  publica- 
tion. What  little  property  I  had  has  been  thus  nearly  all  dissipated.  And 
now  that  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  persevere,  it  seems  likely  that  I 
shall  be  unable  to  do  so.  My  health  does  not  permit  me  to  spend  leisure 
hours  in  these  higher  pursuits,  after  a  day  spent  in  remunerative  occupation. 
And  thus  there  appears  no  alternative  but  to  desist. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes  my  question  is— Do  you  think  that  in  the 
reorganized  staff  of  the  Indian  Administration  I  might  find  some  post,  rather 
of  trust  than  of  much  active  duty,  which  would  give  me  an  income  sufficing 
for  my  modest  bachelor  needs,  while  it  would  allow  adequate  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  these  aims  ?  I  fear  that  few  if  any  such  posts  are  likely  to 
exist ;  and  that  my  political  views  might  render  some,  even  of  these  few, 
imavailable;  but  it  appears  worth  while  to  inquire.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  my  object  is  so  exclusively  that  which  I  have  explained,  that  a  post 
which  did  not  conduce  to  it  would  have  no  temptation  for  me,  however 
otherwise  desirable. 
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I  ask  your  advioe  under  the  belief  that  yoa  Bjmpathize  in  the  general 
Tiews  I  wish  to  develop,  and  may  therefore  feel  some  interest  in  the  matter. 

BeUeye  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hbbbsbt  Spxnosr." 

Mill's  reply  to  this  letter^  thongli  sympathetic^  was 
disappointing.  It  held  ont  no  encouragement;  and  I 
dropped  all  thonght  of  any  such  help  as  an  office  of  Gie 
kind  described  might  have  giyen. 

Though  bom  in  Derby,  I  had  up  to  this  time  seen  but 
little  of  Derbyshire.  Matlock  I  had  been  to;  but  had  reached 
no  point  further  north.  Mainly  I  fancy  from  lack  of  funds,  I 
decided  to  limit  my  summer  excursion  to  a  ramble  in  the 
Derbyshire  dales;  hoping  to  find  some  fishing  as  a  pastime. 
Going  as  far  as  Buxton,  and  being  disappointed  in  respect 
of  sport,  I  turned  south  again,  and  settled  myself  at  a 
picturesque  little  place,  the  Briars,  Matlock  Bank,  where  I 
spent  about  a  fortnight :  returning  thence  to  Derby. 

Already,  from  an  illustration  giyen  a  few  pages  back, 
joined  with  preceding  ones,  some  will  have  inferred  that  Ihad 
adopted  Danton's  motto, — De  Vaudace  I  encore  de  Paudacet 
toujown  de  Vaudace  I;  and  while  at  Matlock  Bank  I  furnished 
another  illustration.  I  have  named  the  &ct  that  iSt  1851, 
I  attended  a  series  of  Prof.  Owen's  lectures  on  Comparatiye 
Osteology ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  them  my  scepticism 
respecting  his  theory  of  the  archetypal  skeleton  and  arche- 
typal yertebra  grew  gradually  stronger,  until  at  the  close 
of  the  course  it  ended  in  complete  disbelief.  No  occasion 
had  thus  test  arisen  for  setting  forth  this  disbelief;  nor, 
in  the  absence  of  encouragement  deriyed  from  finding 
doubt  in  others,  should  I  haye  thought  myself  warranted  in 
expressing  it.  Distinguished  biologists  had  shown  their 
adherence  to  Prof.  Owen's  doctrine.  It  was  set  forth  and 
adopted  in  Carpenter's  Principlea  of  Physiology ;  and  the 
Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton  was  in 
use  as  a  text  book  at  XJniyersity  College.    Though  this 
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endorsement  did  not  cause  me  to  believe;  yet  even  my 
independence  would  not  liaye  prompted  public  utterance 
of  dissent  bad  notbing  bappened.  But  during  tbe  springs 
Prof.  Huxley^  in  bis  Croonian  Lecture  before  tbe  Boyal 
Society  on  "Tbe  Vertebrate  Structure  of  tbe  SkuU," 
attacked  Prof.  Owen's  interpretation  of  it.  Hearing  tbis 
amount  of  disagreement  expressed^  I  was  encouraged  to 
take  up  tbe  general  tbeory ;  and  in  June  arranged  witb 
tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Medic(hChirurgical  Review  to  write  a 
criticism  on  tbe  several  works  in  wbiob  Prof.  Owen  bas 
embodied  it.  Had  tbe  question  been  one  of  knowledge^  I 
sbould  not  bave  been  absurd  enougb  to  criticize  a  naturalist 
so  prof  oundly  acquainted  witb  tbe  facts;  but  it  was  a  question 
of  reasoning.  Setting  out  witb  tbe  remark  tbat  "judging 
wbetber  anotber  proves  bis  position  is  a  widely  different 
tbing  from  proving  your  own ; "  tbe  first  paragrapb  of  my 
artide  ended  witb  tbe  furtber  remark  tbat  "if  tbe  data 
put  before  bim  do  not  bear  out  tbe  inference,  it  is  com- 
petent for  every  logical  reader  to  say  so."  Tbus  taking 
Prof.  Owen's  various  statements  and  explanations  as  tbey 
stood,  tbe  purpose  was  to  sbow  tbat  tbey  involved  incon- 
gruities so  numerous  as  to  make  bis  bypotbesis  untenable. 
Tbougb  tbe  doctrine  of  evolution  made  no  overt  appearance 
in  tbe  earlier  part  of  tbe  article,  it  came  out  at  tbe  close ; 
for  in  tbe  last  few  pages  an  endeavour  was  made  to  sbow 
bow  tbe  genesis  of  tbe  vertebrate  skeleton  is  interpretable 
from  tbe  evolution  point  of  view. 

Six  weeks  of  Derby  proved  anytbing  but  beneficial. 
Tbe  popular  notion  about  native  air  was  tben,  as  on 
many  otber  occasions,  disproved  in  my  own  case.  At  tbe 
end  of  August,  being  mucb  below  par,  I  joined  tbe  Letts 
at  Llandudno,  and  tbere  rapidly  improved.  Tbe  salubrity 
of  tbe  place  and  tbe  many  pleasant  excursions  were  as 
causes  of  improvement,  aided  by  tbe  enlivening  society  of 
old  friends — ^tbe  only  society  I  mucb  care  about.  And 
bere  I  am  prompted  to  remark  concerning  bealtb,  tbat  not 
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by  people  at  large  only^  bnt  hj  medical  men^  the  effects 
of  mental  influences  are  under-estimated.  The  exMara- 
tion  produced  hj  novelty;  the  breaking  away  from  the 
monotonous  routine  of  daily  life  at  home ;  the  absence  of 
worrying  anxieties  and  the  presence  of  positive  gratifica- 
tions^ are  usually  more  potent  causes  of  improvement  than 
are  differences  in  physical  circumstances.  Even  where 
change  of  scene  with  its  accompanying  increase  of  enjoy- 
ments and  decrease  of  annoyances^  is  excluded^  the  effects  of 
agreeable  emotions  are  often  surprising.  I  have  had  many 
experiences  of  the  fact  that  dyspepsia^  so  far  from  being 
necessarily  exacerbated  by  dining  out^  may  even  be  cured^ 
notwithstanding  many  dietetic  imprudences^  if  the  social 
surroundings  are  such  as  to  yield  great  pleasure. 

After  three  weeks  at  Llandudno^  and  an  interval  at 
Derby,  I  returned  to  town  in  October;  and  again  took  up 
my  abode  at  13^  Loudoun  Boad. 
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I  HAD  left  London  before  the  end  of  June;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  first  of  July  that  the  two  papers  by  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  operation  of  Natural  Selection  in 
causing  divergence  of  species^  were  read  before  the  LinnsBan 
Society.  I  have  but  a  vague  impression  of  the  way  in 
which  this  event  became  known  to  me;  but  my  belief  is 
that  I  remained  in  ignorance  of  it  until  my  return  to  town 
in  October. 

A  reason  confirming  me  in  this  belief  is  furnished  by 
a  paragraph  contained  in  a  letter  to  my  mother  dated 
29  November,  which  runs  as  follows: — "I  have  been  dis- 
tributing a  few  volumes  of  my  Essays.  Enclosed  are  some 
of  the  acknowledgments,  from  Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Hooker, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.''  As  the  volume  had  been 
published  in  December,  1857,  I  was,  when  I  came  upon 
this  passage,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  distribution 
had  not  been  made  until  November,  1858.  But  the  probable 
explanation  is  that,  when  I  learnt  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  paper  and  learnt  that  Dr.  Hooker  accepted  his 
interpretation,  I  sent  copies  of  the  volume  to  them  and 
to  a  few  others,  because  of  the  essay  on  the  Development 
Hypothesis  contained  in  it.  The  following  is  Mr.  Darwin's 
acknowledgment :— • 
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No^  it  is  not  aa  follows ;  for  on  consideration  I  decide  to 
omit  it.  Notwithstanding  the  compliments  it  contains^ 
which  seemed  to  negative  publication^  I  was  abont  to 
quote  it^  because  it  dispels^  more  effectually  than  anything 
else  can^  a  current  error  respecting  the  relation  between 
Mr.  Darwin's  views  and  my  own.  But  the  reproduction  of 
it  would  be  out  of  taste^  and  I  leave  the  error  to  be  other- 
wise corrected. 

Here  I  may  fitly  comment  on  certain  difficulties  which  I 
foresee  will  from  time  to  time  present  themselves— difficul- 
ties in  choosing  between  two  alternatives^  each  of  which  is 
objectionable.  If,  after  long  periods  of  non-success,  there 
came  to  an  autobiographer  incidents  implying  success,  and 
the  increased  appreciation  indicated,  mention  of  these 
cannot  be  omitted  without  partially  falsifying  the  narrative. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  they  reflect  some  kind  of  honour  on 
him,  the  mention  of  them  appears  indicative  of  vanity; 
though  it  may  result  from  a  desire  to  give  a  complete 
presentation,  or  from  the  feeling  that  against  the  debit 
items  of  the  account  it  is  but  fair  that  the  credit  items 
should  be  placed.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  At  first 
sight  it  seems  possible  for  one  who  narrates  his  own  life 
and  draws  his  own  portrait  to  be  quite  truthful;  but  it 
proves  to  be  impossible. 

There  are  various  media  which  distort  the  things  seen 
through  them,  and  an  autobiography  is  a  medium  which 
produces  some  irremediable  distortions. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  town  I  proposed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Medico-OhiriMrgical  Review  to  write  an  essay 
on  "The  Laws  of  Organic  Form''  for  publication  in 
January,  1859.  The  title  shows  that  the  essay  contained 
a  further  extension  of  evolutionary  views.  The  germinal 
idea  had  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  country  ramble 
with  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 

The  thesis  was  that  organic  forms  in  general,  vegetal 
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and  animal^  are  determined  by  the  relations  of  the  parts 
to  incident  forces.  Badial  symmetry^  bilateral  symmetry^ 
and  asymmetry^  alike  in  stationary  and  moving  organisms^ 
were  sliown^  one  or  other  of  them,  to  become  established, 
according  as  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed  towards  the 
environment  all  round  an  axis,  or  similarly  disposed  on 
two  sides  of  an  axis,  or  not  similarly  disposed  on  any  side. 
The  explanation  given  was  that  here  the  necessities  entailed 
by  position  and  there  the  necessities  entailed  by  locomotion, 
entailed  likenesses  between  parts  which  were  conditioned  in 
like  ways.  This  general  interpretation  of  external  forms  was 
congmons  with  the  more  special  interpretation  of  internal 
forms  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton — an  interpreta- 
tion appended  to  the  critique  on  Prof.  Owen's  theory. 

A  systematized  and  elaborated  statement  of  the  hypo- 
thesis set  forth  in  this  essay,  was  in  later  years  incorporated 
in  Part  iv.  of  the  Prvneiplea  of  Biology. 

What  induced  me  to  take  up  the  subject,  I  cannot 
remember;  but  while  at  Derby  in  October,  I  collected 
some  materials  for  an  article  on  ''The  Morals  of  Trade,'' 
and,  continuing  my  inquiries  in  London,  began  writing  it 
as  soon  as  the  article  above  named  was  completed. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Many  examples  have  made  it  dear  that  nearly  everything 
I  wrote  had  a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Here,  however,  there  appears  no  trace  of 
any  such  bearing;  tmless,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  modifiability  of  human  nature  and  the 
moral  adaptation  of  men  to  the  passing  social  state.  The 
article  took  for  its  especial  topic,  not  those  multitudinous 
small  dishonesties  which  characterize  retail  trade,  but 
those  larger  and  less  familiar  ones  which  vitiate  the  trans- 
actions of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  wholesale  dealers. 
A  further  object  of  the  essay  was  to  show  that  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  classes  not  engaged  in  trade  is  proved  by 
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numerous  illustrations  to  be  as  great  in  degi'ee  thongH 
different  in  kind.  And  yet  another  object  was  to  suggest 
that  a  remote  cause  for  such  dishonesties^  alike  of  traders 
and  others^  is  the  indiscriminate  admiration  given  to  what- 
ever implies  wealth. 

Originally  written  for  the  Quarterly  Review  but  not 
accepted  by  the  editor,  the  article  was  published  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  April,  1859.  I  may  add,  as  a  curious 
incident,  that  many  years  aftervrards  the  Rev.  Canon 
Lyttelton  applied  to  me  for  permission  to  republish  it 
in  a  pamphlet  •  along  with  a  sermon  of  his  own  on 
the  same  subject — a  permission  which  I  cheerfully  gave. 
That  an  ecclesiastic  should  take  a  step  which  coupled  his 
name  with  mine,  curiously  exemplified  the  spread  of  liberality 
in  religious  opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  my  father  dated  16  November,  1858,  there 
occurs  the  remark: — ^'The  arrangements  at  Malvern 
House  are  not  so  good  as  they  were.  The  number  is  much 
smaller — ^Mr.  Parry  and  myself  being  the  only  inmates  not 
of  the  family ;''  inconvenient  changes  of  hours  being  also 
named.  And  then  a  letter  of  15  December  says  of  my 
hosts  that : — "  They  are  going  to  make  some  arrangements 
which  will  make  it  no  longer  convenient  to  have  me.  They 
express  great  regret  at  the  necessity  of  separation.  I,  too, 
am  sorry;  for  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  find  a  place  altogether 
as  suitable.'' 

Had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Parry — the  old  gentleman 
I  have  referred  to  as  being  eighty  and  a  wit — ^had  also 
to  take  his  departure,  I  should  have  concluded  that  my 
host  had  been  prompted  by  the  wish  to  prevent  any 
further  influence  exercised  by  me  over  his  son :  a  youth  of 
some  nineteen  or  twenty.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  had  knowingly 
exercised  such  influence ;  but  the  son  had  got  hold  of  my 
books,  and  imbibed  from  them  ideas  of  a  kind  his  father 
did  not  approve.    Naturally  enough,  he  desired  to  prevent 
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what  lie  regarded  as  a  perversion ;  and  his  desire,  thougli 
clearly  not  the  sole  canse,  may  have  been  a  part  cause  for 
making  the  domestic  change  which  took  place. 

My  removal  was  long  postponed,  however;  for  my 
letters  continue  to  be  dated  from  13,  Loudoun  Road  up  to 
the  beginning  of  February ;  at  which  date,  having  failed 
to  find  a  desirable  habitat,  I  went  down  home  for  a 
few  weeks. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1858,  as  during  its  earlier  part, 
there  had  been  constantly  before  me  the  question — How 
to  carry  out  my  undertaking  f  The  general  conception 
had  of  course  been  enlarging,  and  gaining  in  definiteness 
while  it  gained  in  fulness;  and  I  was  growing  eager  to 
find  some  way  of  setting  it  forth  after  the  manner  sketched 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  were  very  great.  What  little  property  had  come  to 
me  from  my  uncle  Thomas,  had  been  nearly  all  frittered 
away.  Partly  it  had  been  spent  in  the  publication  of 
books  which  were  not  simply  unremunerative,  but  entailed 
positive  losses.  And  of  what  had  not  thus  been  sunk,  most 
had  gone  in  costs  of  living  and  travelling  about  during  the 
eighteen  months  in  which  my  nervous  breakdown  had 
prevented  me  altogether  from  working.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred, when  these  drafts  upon  it  had  been  met,  not  very 
much  remained  of  the  legacy  of  £500  left  to  me  in  1853. 
During  the  period  described  in  the  last  two  chapters, 
I  was  able  to  work  at  the  best  only  three  hours  a  day,  and 
often  not  that ;  and  there  occasionally  came  relapses  which 
forced  me  to  leave  off  for  a  time  entirely.  To  these  facts 
must  be  added  the  further  one,  that  my  essays,  not  usually 
of  a  kind  to  be  written  off-hand,  but  involving  much  thought 
and  inquiry,  brought  me  but  small  returns.  The  articles 
for  the  Medico-Chiru/rgical  Review  were  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  either  six  pounds  or  six  guineas  per  sheet  (sixteen 
pages) ;  and  the  others  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  sheet. 
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Clearly  sacli  being  my  limited  capacity  for  work^  and  sacli 
being  the  remuneration  for  wbat  I  did^  it  was  not  easy  for 
me^  though  practising  every  economy^  to  meet  my  expenses. 

How  then  was  it  possible  to  execute  my  project — a 
project  sufficiently  extensive  and  onerous  even  for  one  in 
full  health  and  having  income  enough  to  maintain  him 
while  devoting  himself  to  non-paying  work.  What  to  do, 
was  a  question  frequently  occupying  my  not  very  hopeful 
thoughts,  and  was  a  question  sometimes  discussed  with 
friends.  One  of  the  schemes  I  entertained,  not  in  a  san- 
guine way  it  is  true,  shows  how  hardly  pressed  I  was 
to  find  some  plan.  Chapman,  when  the  Westminster 
Review  came  into  his  hands,  had  established  what  he  called 
an  ''  Independent  Section** — an  appended  portion  in  which 
was  published,  now  and  again,  a  paper  of  which  he  thought 
well,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  Review  to  its 
conclusions.  My  proposal  was  that  I  should  write  instal- 
ments of  the  System  of  Philosophy,  or  at  any  rate  of  the 
first  volume,  to  be  published  in  this  independent  section- 
some  two  or  three  sheets  per  quarter :  being  paid  for  them 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  Naturally  enough  Chapman  did  not 
think  favourably  of  this  proposal,  and  it  dropped  through. 
Wild  as  it  was,  however^  it  was  not  so  wild  as  one  made 
by  my  friend  Lewes.  Elnowing  that  I  was  not  without 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  that  I  had  years  before  profited  by 
an  appliance  I  had  registered,  he  suggested  that  I  should 
get  my  income  by  small  inventions,  and  devote  my  leisure 
time  to  the  work  I  I  remember  that  Gteorge  Eliot  joined 
me  in  laughter  at  this  amusing  proposal.  It  was  made 
by  one  who  little  knew  how  precarious  are  the  proceeds 
of  inventions,  and  how  frequently  inventors  reap  losses 
rather  than  gains. 

Thus  the  year  ended  without  disclosing  any  way  of 
doing  that  which  I  now  felt  to  be  my  work  in  life. 

Before  leaving  town  as  above  indicated,  several  small 
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mafcters  of  interest  oocarred,  as  shown  in  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  home^  written  on  January  10. 

**  I  haT6  agreed  with  Ohapman  to  do  sn  ortidle  for  him  on  the  reUtire 
Tallies  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  I  haye  not  fixed  the  title  yet.  Bat 
its  ohief  aim  ia  to  go  in  for  more  $eienee, 

**1  am  pretty  well— as  well  as  Xmas  eieitements  allow.  Bat  I  shoald  be 
all  the  better  for  lees  going  oat. 

•<The  matter  of  Chapman's  basiness  has  dropped  throogh.  It  would  not 
ha^e  done  anless  I  had  devoted  all  my  time  to  it.  So  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
bj  Ghapman's  late  assistants— Birt  A  Fergosson. 

*'I  shall  probably  leaTe  this  hoase  in  aboat  a  week.  I  am  going  to  take  an 
adTortisement  to  the  lYmet  ta4ay. 

*'I  win  send  yon  the  new  number  of  the  Midieo-Chi.  wftnfaiining  my  artide 
on  the  '*  Laws  of  Organio  Form,"  shortly.    At  present  Lewes  has  it. 
'*  I  did  not  after  all  go  down  to  Hastings.    Sir  J.  Trelawney  and  his  family 
retomed  to  town  sooner  than  was  expected. 

"The  Potters  are  in  town,  and  I  spent  Saturday  evening  with  them.  I  am 
to  go  and  see  them  in  the  spring.'* 

The  third  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  recalls  a  fact 

which  I  had  completely  forgotten.    Chapman^  a  sanguine 

specolatiye  man^  who^  daring  his  career  as  a  publisher^ 

lasting  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years^  had  been  losing 

money^  was  at  this  date  forced  to  retire:  deciding^  at 

the  same  time^  to  resume  those   stadies  in   preparation 

for  the  practice  of  medicine^  which  had  been  intermpted 

when  he  became   a  publisher.    Among  those  who   had 

assisted  him  with  loans  was  Mr.  Octayius  Smith;    and^ 

judging  from  what  occurred^  he  had^  I  presume^  become 

the  ohief  creditor.     Now-a-days  but  few  publishers  are 

alarmed  by  so-called    heterodox    opinions  in  the  books 

offered  to  them;  but  at  that  time  Chapman  was  the  only 

respectable  publisher  through  whom  could  be  issued  books 

which  were    tacitly  or    avowedly  rationalistic.      Hence^ 

being  broad-minded  and  anxious  that  the  spread  of  liberal 

opinion  should  not  be  hindered^  Mr.  Smith  wished  the 

business  to  be  carried  on.    Hayings  as  it  seemed^  some 

confidence  in  my  judgment^  he  suggested  that  I  should 

undertake  to  superintend  it :  perhaps  thinking  that  after 

giving  it  due  attention^  I  should  have  sufficient  leisure 
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to  carry  out  the  undertaking  wluch  he  knew  I  had  at 
heart.  But  probably  I  saw  that^  difficult  as  it  is  even  for 
one  fully  disciplined  to  make  an  enterprise  of  such  a 
kind  answer  by  devoting  to  it  all  energies^  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  it  answer  if  neither  of  those  conditions 
was  fulfilled. 

The  article  above  named  as  having  been  ag^^eed  upon, 
which  was  eventually  entitled  "What  Knowledge  is  of  most 
worth  ? "  and  now  forms  the  first  chapter  in  the  little  work 
Education,  &c.,  was  commenced  either  just  before  my 
departure  for  Derby  or  shortly  afterwards.  I  recall  the 
date  because  of  an  important  incident  connected  with  it. 
Before  the  essay  was  half  done,  I  suffered  one  of  my  not 
infrequent  relapses,  and  had  to  suspend  work.  My  father 
was  at  the  time  much  troubled  by  the  interference  of  the 
Local  Sanitary  Board  with  property  of  his  in  Derby — 
some  thirteen  small  houses  which,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved by  alterations  on  which  the  authorities  insisted, 
had  been  so  much  damaged  that  some  of  his  tenants  left. 
Hence  he  contemplated  a  memorial  to  the  Town  Council, 
complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  He  was, 
however,  peculiar  in  the  respect  that  while  energetic  about 
small  things,  he  was  almost  paralyzed  by  things  of  moment. 
Anxious  that  the  proposed  memorial  should  be  written, 
knowing  that  if  left  to  himself  my  father  would  not  write 
it,  and  yet  feeling  that  my  own  state  of  brain  would  not 
allow  me  to  write  it  for  him,  I  said  that  if  he  wotdd  be 
amanuensis  I  would  try  to  do  the  work  for  him  by  dic- 
tating. He  agreed;  and  the  experiment,  being  tried,  proved 
successfuL  It  did  more — it  initiated  a  practice  which  I 
thereafter  adopted.  I  made  the  satisfactory  discovery 
that  my  head  would  bear  dictating  much  more  easily  than 
it  would  bear  writing  j  and  I  at  once  foresaw  that  this 
discovery  would  considerably  affect  my  future  course. 

On  my  return  to  town  in  March  I  settled  myself  at 
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24,  Oakley  Square.  A  letter  dated  23rd  April  contains 
the  paragraph  : — *^  I  have  got  an  amanuensiSj  and  find  the 
dictation  answers.  I  do  folly  half  as  much  again  or  more^ 
and  with  greater  ease.'' 

I  may  here  remark  that  from  the  beginning  I  never 
experienced  any  difficulty.  Friends  to  whom  I  afterwards 
recommended  dictation^  asserted  either  that  they  should 
not  be  able^  or  that  they  had  not  been  able^  to  collect  their 
thoughts  under  such  conditions.  One  of  them  who^  yield- 
ing to  my  repeated  exhortations^  tried  the  experiment^  told 
me  on  inquiry  that  it  had  failed.  On  asking  why^  he  said 
that  his  landlady^  not  having  succeeded  in  findings  as  he 
requested^  a  youth  to  play  the  part  of  scribe^  suggested 
that  perhaps  her  daughter  might  serve.  He  accepted  the 
proposal ;  but^  on  making  a  trials  confessed  that  he  found 
himself  thinking  much  more  about  the  girl  than  about 
his  work.  This^  it  seemed  to  me^  was  a  very  inadequate 
experience  on  which  to  found  a  generalization.  Avoiding 
a  distraction  of  this  kind^  I  was  but  Uttle  impeded.  The 
disturbance  to  thought  produced  by  the  consciousness  that 
another  was  waiting  for  me^  though  I  think  I  felt  it  a 
little  at  first,  soon  became  inappreciable.  Did  not  the 
change  of  method  affect  my  style?  is  a  question  which 
will  be  asked.  Not  very  greatly  I  think.  After  this 
article,  of  which  the  first  half  had  been  written  and  the 
second  half  dictated,  was  published,  I  put  to  a  competent 
judge  of  composition  the  question  whether  he  could  decide 
where  the  transition  was  made.  He  was  unable  to  do  this ; 
and  remarked  only  that  he  thought  the  latter  part  of  the 
essay  was  more  declamatory — ^I  think  that  was  the  word — 
than  the  earlier  part.  Nevertheless  I  believe  the  practice 
of  dictating,  thereafter  followed,  did  injure  my  style.  The 
general  experience  is  that  diffuseness  res^ults  when  the  pen 
is  held  by  another.  One  who,  when  writing  by  proxy, 
makes  it  a  point  to  keep  his  amanuensis  going,  is  obviously 
more  likely  to  use  a  defective  expression  than  when,  hold- 
s' 
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ing  the  pen  bimseU^  lie  has  no  external  incentive  to  abridge 
any  pause  he  makes  for  thinking.  Only  where^  as  in  my 
own  case^  there  is  acquired  the  habit  of  so  far  ignoring  the 
amanuensis  as  to  take  whatever  time  may  be  needed  for 
choosing  the  best  form  of  words^  is  the  efiect  on  the  quality 
of  the  product  likely  to  be  small.  Stilly  an  effect  is^  I  think^ 
traceable.  It  has  been  remarked  to  me  more  than  once  that 
iSfocialiSfto^iCtf  is  better  written  than  my  later  books.  Though 
doubtless  a  good  deal  is  due  to  the  nature  of  subject — 
though  Ths  Study  of  Sociology y  akin  in  matter^  approaches 
more  nearly  in  manner  to  Soda!  Statics  than  any  other 
work  of  mine ;  yet  there  remains  a  difference.  Social  Statics 
was^  I  remember^  characterized  as  epigrammatic ;  but  none 
of  my  later  books  could  be  rightly  thus  characterized. 

The  essay  *'  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  **  refer- 
ence to  which  has  called  forth  these  parenthetic  remarks^ 
was  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July^  1859. 
Since  then^  the  claims  of  science  have  received  increasing 
recognition;  but  when  this  essay  was  written^  its  leading 
thesis^  that  the  teaching  of  the  classics  should  give  place 
to  the  teaching  of  science^  was  regarded  by  nine  out  of  ten 
cultivated  people  as  simply  monstrous.  Even  now^  changed 
though  the  general  feeling  is^  more  space  for  science  is  but 
reluctantly  yielded ;  and  in  such  places  as  public  schools 
the  space  is  still  very  small.  To  one  who  never  received 
the  bias  given  by  the  established  course  of  culture^  and 
on  whom  the  authority  of  traditions  and  customs  weighs 
but  little^  the  state  of  opinion  about  the  matter  appears 
astounding.  To  think  that  after  these  thousands  of  years 
of  civilization^  the  prevailing  belief  should  still  be  that 
while  knowledge  of  his  own  nature^  bodily  and  mental^  and 
of  the  world  physical  and  social  in  which  he  has  to  live^  is 
of  no  moment  to  a  man^  it  is  of  great  moment  that  he 
should  master  the  languages  of  two  extinct  peoples  and 
become  familiar  with  their  legends^  batties^  and  super- 
stitionSj  as  well  as  the  achievements^  mostly  sanguinary^  of 
their  men^  and  the  crimes  of  their  gods  I   Two  local  groups 
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of  facts  and  fictions^  filling  a  relatively  minute  space  in 
the  genesis  of  a  World  which  is  itself  but  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  XJniyerse^  so  occupy  students  that  they  leave 
the  World  and  the  Universe  unstudied  I  Had  Greece  and 
Borne  never  existed^  human  lif  e^  and  the  right  conduct  of 
it,  wotdd  have  been  in  their  essentials  exactly  what  they  now 
are :  survival  or  death,  health  or  disease,  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity, happiness  or  misery,  would  have  been  just  in  the  same 
ways  determined  by  the  adjustment  or  non-adjustment 
of  actions  to  requirements.  And  yet  knowledge  subserving 
the  adjustment  which  so  profoundly  concerns  men  from 
hour  to  hour,  is  contemptuously  neglected ;  while  the  best 
preparation  for  complete  living  is  supposed  to  be  familiarily 
with  the  words  and  thoughts,  successes  and  disasters,  follies, 
vices,  and  atrocities,  of  two  peoples  whose  intelligence  was 
certainly  not  above  ours,  whose  moral  standard  was  unques- 
tionably lower,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  internal  and  external,  was  relatively  small.  Still  more 
when  from  the  value  of  knowledge  for  guidance  we  pass  to 
the  value  it  has  for  general  illumination,  may  we  con- 
tinue to  marvel  at  the  perversity  with  which,  generation 
after  generation,  students  spend  their  years  over  the  errors 
of  ancient  speculators  who  had  no  adequate  data  for  their 
reasonings,  while  all  that  modem  science,  having  for 
materials  the  accumulated  and  generalized  observations  of 
centuries,  can  tell  respecting  ourselves  and  our  surroundings, 
they  ignore ;  or  if  they  glance  at  it,  do  so  at  leisure  hours 
as  at  something  relatively  unimportant.  In  times  to  come 
this  condition  of  opinion  will  be  instanced  as  one  of  the 
strange  aberrations  through  which  Humanity  has  passed. 

Concerning  this  article  I  may  add  that,  while  it  had  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  its  insistence  on 
comprehensive  scientific  culture,  was  an  insistence  on  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  from  which  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  an  eventual  outcome. 

Sometime  during  this  spring  occurred  an  incident  which 
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I  may  name  partly  for  its  intrinsio  interest^  and  partly 
as  a  lesson. 

Already  I  liave  mentioned  the  fact  that,  while  yet  the 
first  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  was  bnt  partly  written,  I 
was  told  by  George  Eliot,  on  whom  I  had  frequently  urged 
the  writing  of  fiction,  that  she  had  commenced ;  and^  as  I 
think  I  have  said,  I  was  for  some  time  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  secret.  Of  course  curiosity  concerning  the  authorship 
of  these  stories  accompanied  the  interest  in  them;  and 
amusement  was  afforded  me  by  the  speculations  I  heard 
ventured — ^in  some  cases  by  her  friends.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  Adam  Beds  the  curiosity  became  greater  and  the 
speculation  more  rife;  and  it  was  by-and-by  guessed  that 
she  was  the  anonymous  author.  Chapman,  knowing  that  if 
anyone  knew  I  did,  one  day  suddenly  addressed  me — '^  By 
the  way,  Mrs.  Dunn  told  me  the  other  night  that  Miss 
Evans  is  the  author  of  Adam  Bede :  is  it  true  f  '^  ''  Mrs. 
Dunn!*'  I  replied;  "who  told  Mrs.  Dunn  any  such  thing?'' 
''Oh,  that  she  didn't  say."  ''I  do  not  see  how  Mrs.  Dunn 
should  know  anything  about  it ;  she  can  have  no  means  of 
learning."  Thus  I  fenced  as  well  as  I  could,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Chapman  soon  returned  to  the  question — ''  Is  it 
true?"  To  this  question  I  made  no  answer;  and  of 
course  my  silence  amounted  to  an  admission. 

When  next  I  went  over  to  Wandsworth,  I  told  them 
what  had  occurred,  and  was  blamed  for  not  giving  a 
denial :  the  case  of  Scott  being  named  as  justifying  such  a 
course.  Leaving  aside  the  ethical  question,  however,  a 
denial  from  me  would  have  been  futile.  The  truth  would 
have  been  betrayed  by  my  manner,  if  not  otherwise.  I 
have  so  little  control  over  my  features  that  a  vocal  "  No  " 
would  have  been  inevitably  accompanied  by  a  facial  "  Yes." 

The  lesson  which  the  incident  teaches  is  that  a  secret 
cannot  safely  be  committed  even  to  one  in  whom  perfect 
confidence  may  be  reposed.  For,  as  we  see,  scrupulous 
faith  will  not  always  prevent  unintended  disclosure.      I 
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may  add  that  fortunately  no  Iiarm  was  done.  The  secret 
was  leaking  ont;  and^  moreoyer^  the  reason  for  keeping 
the  secret  had  no  longer  much  weight. 

When  thinking  about  ways  of  prosecuting  my  scheme, 
there  sometimes  arose  the  question — ^Is  there  any  post 
nnder  Gt)yemment  which  I  might  consistently  accept,  and 
which  would  give  me  the  needful  leisure  ?  Of  course  most 
of  the  offices  which  might  else  have  served  were  unavailable 
by  one  holding  the  views  I  did,  and  still  do,  concerning  the 
limitations  of  State-functions.  An  inspectorship  of  prisons 
occurred  to  me  as  a  jposition  which  might  be  filled  without 
any  dereliction  of  principle ;  since  maintenance  of  order  is  a 
State-function  which  I  have  ever  insisted  upon  as  essential. 
It  was,  however,  a  foolish  hope  that  such  an  office  would, 
after  I  had  discharged  its  duties,  leave  me  any  time  for 
writing.  But  my  mood  was  that  of  the  drowning  man 
who  catches  at  a  straw. 

There  is  proof  that  the  thought  of  obtaining  some  post  of 
this  kind  had  been  entertained  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year.  Then,  and  during  subsequent  months, 
I  obtained  testimonials  from  sundry  leading  men.  Among 
them  were  Mill,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Orote,  Hooker,  Fraser, 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Several  were 
strongly  expressed ;  and  especially  those  of  Mill,  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall. 

Of  all  posts  likely  to  answer  my  purpose,  that  of  stamp- 
distributor  was  the  most  promising.  It  is  one  of  which  the 
duties  are  in  large  measure  mechanical  and  can  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  performed  by  a  subordinate.  Either  at 
the  close  of  1858  or  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the  stamp- 
distributorship  for  Derby  fell  vacant,  and  I  made  an  effort 
to  obtain  it.  Lord  Derby  was  then  Prime  Minister;  and 
Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Lord  Derby)  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  Lidia.  He  had  read  some  of  my  books ;  and,  as 
I  knew  from  the  editor  of  the  Wertminater,  had  expressed 
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approyal  of  some  of  my  articles.  Henoe  I  hoped  something 
from  his  friendly  intervention:  the  appointment  of  an 
impeoonions  author  to  such  a  place  being  not  without 
precedent.  The  claims  of  pariy  proved  too  strongs  how- 
ever. The  place  was  given  to  the  editor  of  a  provincial 
Conservative  paper  who  had  been  useful  in  his  locality. 

A  letter  from  Hooker  written  at  the  time  proves  to  me 
a  fact  which  I  had  absolutely  forgotten— namely^  that  I 
had  thought  of  a  foreign  consulship  as  a  post  which 
might  possibly  give  me  adequate  leisure.  This  was  a 
very  erroneous  supposition^  Hooker  told  me. 

What  was  my  daily  life  during  this  period?  The 
question  is  one  I  cannot  answer  more  definitely  than  by 
saying  that^  after  a  walk  of  half-an-hour  or  so^  the  morning 
was  devoted  to  work— or  as  much  of  the  morning  as  the 
state  of  my  head  would  allow;  and  that  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  I  had  to  kill  time  as  best  I  might.  I  suppose 
I  walked  a  good  deal  in  the  afternoon;  and  did  much 
of  my  thinking  while  walking— a  habit  which  was,  and 
has  since  been,  physically  injurious,  however  much  other- 
wise beneficial.  A  story  I  have  told  of  myself  as  a 
boy,  shows  how  apt  I  was  to  become  mentally  absorbed 
at  ia.n  early  age;  and  in  later  life,  states  of  absorption, 
different  as  were  the  subjects  of  thought,  were  scarcely 
less  marked.  I  once  discovered  to  my  dismay  that  I 
sometimes  passed  those  living  in  the  same  house  with 
me,  and,  though  I  looked  them  in  the  face,  remained 
unconscious  that  I  had  seen  them. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  letters,  that  my  social  circle 
was  extending.  Beyond  mention  of  engagements  to  friends 
already  named  there  are  occasionally  such  passages  as :  -» 

•<  I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with  Mr.  Boebaok,  hia  wife  and  dao^ter, 
and  some  other  notabilities.'*  [One  of  the  said  notabilities  was,  I 
remember,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Austen].  "  Sir  J.  Trelawney  has  incited  me 
to  go  yachting  with  him  for  a  few  days."    **I  dined  in  company  with 
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^ndall  on  Wednesday.  He  gave  ns  an  acooont  of  hia  night  on  the  top  ol 
M.  Blano."  .  .  .  *'  Br.  Amott  called  on  me  yesterday  and  stayed  an  hour.'* 
[Dr.  Amott,  at  that  time  well  known  by  his  ElemenU  of  Pkytia,  liked  the 
artide  **  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  worth,"  and  had  obtained  my  address 
from  the  editor  of  the  Weitmimter.']  .  .  .  '*  I  am  going  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
to-night,  to  meet  Hr.  MoreU." 

Dr.  Morell^  known  at  that  time  by  liis  book  on  The  Recent 
PhUoeophy  of  Europe,  has  long  resided  in  Capri,  and  has 
dropped  oat  of  pnblic  thought.  Daring  dinner  a  story  was 
told  aboat  some  eccentric  member  of  the  Carpenter  family, 
who  had  adopted  a  boy  with  a  view  to  carrying  oat  his  own 
ideas  of  a  good  edacation.  He  shortly  found  that  the 
undertaking  was  more  onerous  than  he  expected,  and 
thereupon  cast  about  for  a  wife:  giving  one  whom  he 
found  to  understand  that  the  rearing  of  the  boy  was  to 
be  considered  the  primary  purpose  of  the  marriage.  Dr. 
Morell's  comment  was — "Ah,  I  see :  Rule  of  Three  inverse.*' 

Of  amusements  in  those  days  there  is  but  little  to  say. 
Now  that  operas  were  no  longer  free  to  me,  I  never  went — 
the  cost  was  too  great;  and  I  but  rarely  saw  a  play. 
Occasionally  some  music  was  heard  during  the  seasons 
when  there  were  going  on  the  promenade  concerts, 
which  were  at  that  time  conducted  by  their  promoter, 
Jullien.  Especially  on  what  were  announced  as  classical 
nights  did  I  go.  Even  then  there  was  often  a  good  deal 
which  I  rather  tolerated  than  enjoyed — ^much  that  seemed 
to  me  manufacture  rather  than  inspiration.  A  friend  of 
mine,  Pigott,  said  of  orchestral  music,  that  when  from  any 
one  instrument  there  came  something  worth  listening  to, 
all  the  other  instruments  forthwith  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  put  it  down ;  and  though  his  remark  ignored  too 
much  the  larger  effects  of  orchestral  combinations,  it  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  most  orchestral  combinations  are  not 
sufBciently  coherent.  Ballads  had  ceased  to  give  me  the 
pleasure  which  they  did  in  the  early  days ;  but  above  all 
I  was,  and  am  still,  intolerant  of  such  solos  as  were  per- 
formed by  Sivori  and  other  celebrities  of  the  kind — mere 
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displays  of  exeoative  skilL    When  I  go  to  a  concert^  I  do 
not  go  to  hear  gymnastics  on  the  violin. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  applanse  given  to 
such  performances  well  illustrates  the  vitiation  of  opinion. 
Usually  after  a  display  of  wonderful  mechanical  dexterity 
by  an  instrumentalist^  the  members  of  the  orchestra  applaud. 
Observing  this^  many  of  the  audience^  thinking  these  culti- 
vated musicians  must  be  the  best  judges^  applaud  loudly ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  audience  join  in  the  applause^  lest  they 
should  bethought  persons  of  no  taste :  the  truth  being  that 
the  brother  instrumentalists  applaud^  not  the  music  pro- 
duced^ but  the  triumph  over  diffictdties.  And  thus  the  mass 
of  hearersj  following  authority  as  they  suppose^  are  led  to 
accept  as  music  what  is  in  fact  the  murder  of  music.  In 
this  case^  as  in  multitudinous  other  cases^  every  one  says  and 
does  what  every  one  else  says  and  does — ^lacking  courage  to 
do  otherwise ;  and  so  helps  to  generate  or  to  maintain  a 
sham  opinion.  Considering  that  the  ordinary  citizen  has  no 
excess  of  individuality  to  boast  of,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
should  be  so  anxious  to  hide  what  little  he  has. 

Early  in  May,  1859,  I  left  town  for  Gloucestershire  to 
spend  ten  days  at  Standish.  It  must,  I  think,  have  been 
on  this  occftsion  that  I  initiated  my  little  friends  there — a 
troop  of  children,  all  girls,  whom  I  had  severally  seen 
grow  up  from  infancy — ^in  Natural  History,  by  establishing 
an  aquarium  and  giving  them  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  Hitherto  our  afternoon  walks  had  been  walks 
simply;  but  now  they  became  expeditions  in  search  of 
interesting  objects.  My  visits  being  the  occasions  for 
rambles  further  afield  and  less  restrained  than  those  taken 
in  charge  of  a  governess,  were,  I  believe,  looked  forward 
to  as  bringing  extended  liberties  and  more  varied  amuse- 
ments. The  pleasurable  associations  thus  established  in 
early  days  affected  our  relations  throughout  our  after  lives. 

Betuming  to  town  for  a  few  days  only,  I  left  for  Derby 
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some  tdme  before  the  end  of  tlie  months  and  there  recom- 
menced work.  The  lives  and  deaths  of  periodicals  would 
form  a  good  topic  for  an  essayist.  Annually  a  considerable 
number  are  bom^  and  annually  a  considerable  number  die^ 
—now  scarcely  surviving  infancy^  now  killed  by  starvation 
in  middle  life^  and  now  coming  to  an  end  in  old  age  in 
consequence  of  that  increasing  rigidity  which  wiU  not 
allow  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Out  of  the  periodi- 
cals to  which  I  have  contributed^  I  can  count  up  ten 
newspapers^  magazines^  and  quarterlies^  which  have  thus 
disappeared.  One  of  them  was  the  Umveraal  Review,  a  then 
recently  established  organ  of  opinion  for  which  I  had  been 
asked  to  write  an  article.  It  was  one  of  those  which  die  early; 
but  it  survived  long  enough  to  publish  the  essay  on ''  Illogical 
Geology'*  which  I  had  undertaken  for  it.  This  was  written, 
or  rather  dictated,  during  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  at  Derby. 

The  topic  was  one  which  gave  occasion  for  expressing 
evolutionary  ideas  in  a  new  direction ;  and  I  presume  that 
tiie  consciousness  of  this  was  dominant  with  me  when  I 
undertook  the  subject.  There  were  the  changes  of  the 
Earth's  crust  itself  to  be  considered  from  a  developmental 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  changes  of  the  past  life  on  its 
surface.  As  originally  proposed,  the  article  was  to  have 
been  a  review  of  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller;  but  these 
eventually  became  simply  the  text  for  a  discussion  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  errors  of  orthodox  geology,  as  exemplified 
in  them  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Murchison  and  Lyell. 
The  title  "Illogical  Gteology''  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
article  called  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  current  conclu- 
sions, considered  as  following  from  the  evidence  assigned. 
Ko  more  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Owen's 
theory,  should  I  have  ventured  to  express  dissent  concern- 
ing matters  of  fact ;  but,  accepting  the  facts  as  stated,  an 
outsider  was  not  unwarranted  in  considering  whether  the 
inferences  were  legitimately  drawn  from  them. 

The  assumption  made  by  some  that  strata  in  different 
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parts  of  the  Earthy  called  by  the  same  name,  were  contem- 
poraneous, and  the  more  defensible  assumption  made  by 
others,  that  if  not  single  strata  yet  systems  of  strata  were 
everywhere  contemporaneous,  were  shown  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  yarious  of  the  admissions  and  assertions  else- 
where made.  The  dogma  then  accepted  by  geologists,  that 
certain  great  breaks  in  the  succession  of  organic  remains 
imply  almost  complete  destructions  of  living  things  and 
creations  of  new  floras  and  faunas,  was  contested;  and  it 
was  argued  that  the  acknowledged  course  of  geological 
changes  would,  along  with  small  breaks,  necessitate  these 
great  breaks.  Naturally  a  chief  aim  was  that  of  showing 
that  the  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  of  evolution 
which  Hugh  Miller  and  others  drew  from  palsBontology^ 
were  fallacious.  But  I  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
while  geological  evidence  did  not  disprove  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis,  neither  did  it  prove  it :  contending  that 
the  most  we  can  expect  is  to  find  congruity  between  the 
hypothesis  and  the  evidence  yielded  by  comparatively 
recent  fossil  forms.  This  congruity  has  since  been  shown 
to  exist. 

In  those  years  and  after,  a  craving  for  the  mountains 
recurred  annually;  and  when,  along  with  satis&ction  of  it 
I  cotdd  satisfy  a  craving  for  the  sea,  I  rejoiced  in  doing  so. 
Leaving  home  early  in  July,  I  took  the  coast  of  Cum- 
berland on  my  way  north;  settling  myself  for  a  week  or 
so  at  Drigg,  close  to  the  since-established  watering-place 
known  as  Sea-scales.  My  artist-friend  Deacon  joined  me 
there  with  his  two  boys.  A  walk  over  to  Wast-water  was 
one  of  our  excursions ;  and  there  was  a  subsequent 
migration  to  St.  Bees. 

A  change  of  ministry  had  occurred  in  June;  and  Sir 
G-.  C.  Lewis  had  become  Home  Secretary.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Edimhwrgh  Bevtew  at  the  time  I  wrote  for  it  the 
article  on  ''Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy:'*  an 
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interview  and  some  correspondence  laying  been  thereby 
occasioned.  Moreover  he  had  written  me  some  friendly 
criticisms  on  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  on  ''  Pro- 
gress :  its  Law  and  Ganse.''  So  that  I  was  not  without 
hope  that,  having  stamp-distributorships  in  his  gift,  I 
might  through  him  obtain  one,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
live  while  carrying  out  my  scheme.  Before  leaving  Derby 
I  had  forwarded  to  him  ihe  testimonials  above  named,  and 
while  at  Drigg  received  his  reply.  I  cannot  now  find  it; 
but  I  remember  distinctly  enough  that  it  was  not  encou- 
raging— so  little  encouraging  in  ^t  that  I  thereafter  gave 
up  all  hope. 

The  19th  of  July  found  me  at  Achranich,  the  highland 
paradise  of  my  kind  friends  with  whom  I  had  before  spent 
a  delightful  two  months,  and  with  whom  I  was  now  to 
spend  another  like  interval.  As  said  in  a  letter  home  on 
the  21st'—''  Fishing,  riding,  driving,  walking,  talking  and 
laughing,  are  capital  stimuli,  and  have  given  me  two 
good  nights :''  a  sentence  I  quote  partly  to  indicate  the 
enjoyable  life,  and  partly  to  show  that  the  question  of 
more  or  less  sleep  still  remained  dominant.  I  must  add 
that  the  expression  ''good  nights''  is  relative  only  in 
meaning;  for  my  best  night  would,  by  any  one  in  health, 
be  called  a  bad  one. 

"  The  day  was  one  I  shall  never  forget,''  is  the  closing 
sentence  of  a  letter  written  during  the  last  week  of  my 
stay.  It  describes  "  the  most  charming  excursion  I  ever 
had."  This  was  an  excursion  by  boat  "  down  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  up  Loch  Sunart  and  Loch  Teachus;  and  home  by 
land,"  which  I  name  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  though 
''  the  scenery  was  splendid  and  the  colouring  marvellous;" 
as  because  in  our  party  of  twelve  there  were  several 
of  known  names.  One  was  Professor  Sellar,  whose  works 
on  Boman  Literature  are  of  high  repute;  another  was 
Miss  Gross,  who  some  years  later  published  a  volume  of 
graceful  poems,  but,  marrying  and  dying  soon  afterwards, 
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did  not  fulfil  the  promise  then  made;  and  a  third  was 
Mr.  John  Gross^  who,  long  afterwards,  married  George 
Eliot  and  wrote  her  life.  Young  and  yivacious.  as  were 
nearly  all  members  of  the  party,  and  elated  as  all  were 
by  sailing  oyer  a  sonny  sea  amid  islands  and  mountains 
made  gorgeous  by  the  autumn  colouring  of  trees,  bracken 
and  decaying  lichens,  the  occasion  united  a  variety  of 
pleasures  which  but  rarely  come  together;  so  that  I 
remember  saying  after  our  return  that  the  day  must  be 
marked  not  by  one  white  stone  but  by  many. 

Beaching  home  about  the  20th  September,  I  occupied 
myself  in  fulfilling  an  engagement  made  before  I  left 
town  in  the  spring.  A  letter  to  my  father  dated  29th 
April  contains  the  paragraph  : — "  Dr.  Sieveking  has  asked 
me  to  review  Bain's  new  book  'The  Emotions  and  the 
Will '  for  the  Medico-Chi/rwrgical ;  and  I  have  consented.*' 

This  review  I  undertook  mainly  because  of  the  connexion 
which  the  subject  had  with  the  general  question  of 
evolution.  Its  aim  was  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  emotions  can  be  truly  understood  only 
from  the  evolution  point  of  view.  Bain  and  I  were  on 
terms,  if  not  exactly  of  friendship,  yet  of  friendly  acquain- 
tanceship; but  I  said  in  the  article  all  that  I  thought :  giving 
credit  at  the  same  time  that  I  expressed  dissent.  Some  of 
my  criticisms  touched  fundamentally  his  method  and  his 
general  conceptions ;  but  he,  in  a  way  unusual  with  authors, 
accepted  them  in  good  part.  Indeed  I  cannot  remember 
anyone,  known  to  me  either  directly  or  indirectly,  who  has 
maintained  an  attitude  so  purely  philosophical ;  and  in 
whom  the  interests  of  truth  have  so  greatly  predominated 
over  all  personal  interests.  In  after  years  we  became  more 
intimate  and  eventually  established  cordial  relations. 

Towards  the  end  of  .October  I  returned  to  town  and 
again  took  up  my  abode  in  Oakley  Square.  Though  my 
letters   at  the  time  do  not  betray  discouragement,   yet 
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I  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  feel  it ;  for  now^  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  years^  I  seemed  no  nearer  to  tlie 
execution  of  my  project  than  on  the  day  when  it  first  took 
possession  of  me. 
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1859—60.    iEt.  89— 40. 

Thb  closing  months  of  1859  were  occupied  in  fulfilling 
several  literary  engagements.  Masson,  my  acquaintance 
with  whom,  made  nearly  ten  years  before,  had  ripened  into 
a  friendship  which  has  since  continued  and  increased  in 
warmth,  was  at  that  time  Editor  of  Macmillan^a  Magassine, 
then  recently  established.  He  asked  me  to  write  an  article 
for  him,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  I  had  also  arranged  to  write 
one  for  the  Westminster  on  '^  The  Social  Organism,^'  and 
one  for  the  British  Qua/rterly  on  ''  Prison  Ethics.'' 

Most  readers  are,  I  suspect,  weary  of  the  analyses, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  bearings  of  succea- 
siye  essays  on  the  general  doctrine  which  occupied  my 
mind;  but  near  as  I  am  now  to  the  end  of  the  series, 
I  may  be  excused  for  continuing  them.  That  the  conception 
of  the  Social  Organism  is  an  evolutionary  one,  is  implied 
by  the  words ;  for  they  exclude  the  notion  of  manufacture 
or  artificial  arrangement,  while  they  imply  natural  develop- 
ment. Briefly  expressed  in  Social  Statics,  and  having^ 
grown  in  the  interval,  the  conception  was  now  to  be  set 
forth  in  an  elaborated  form.  The  leading  facts  insisted 
on  were,  that  a  social  organism  is  like  an  individual 
organism  in  these  essential  traits : — that  it  grows;  that  while 
growing  it  becomes  more  complex;  that  while  becoming 
complex  its  parts  acquire  increasing  mutual  dependence; 
and  that  its  Uf  e  is  immense  in  length  compared  with  the 
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lives  of  its  oomponent  units.  It  was  pointed  out  tbat  in 
both  cases  there  is  inoreasing  integration  accompanied  by 
increasing  heterogeneity;  to  which  I  might  have  added 
increasing  definiteness^  had  my  ideas  at  that  time  been 
fnlly  matured.  The  article  appeared  in  January,  1860; 
and  some  attention  was  drawn  by  a  promulgation  of  ideas 
which  to  the  average  mind  seemed  simply  whimsical. 

The  essay  on  '^  Prison  Ethics/'  written  at  this  time  but 
not  published  in  the  BriUah  Qua/rterJy  until  the  subsequent 
July,  though  not  evolutionary  in  aspect  was  evolutionary 
in  spirit.  Its  conclusions  were  based  on  the  laws  of  life, 
considered  first  in  themselves  and  then  as  conformed  to 
under  s6cial  conditions.  The  right  of  society  to  coerce 
the  criminal  up  to  certain  limits  but  not  beyond  those 
limits,  was  a  deduction.  But  the  essentially  evolutionary 
characteristic  was  the  doctrine  that  not  only  the  ethically 
justifiable  treatment  but  the  treatment  alone  successful  in 
reforming  criminals,  is  that  of  insisting  on  self-maintenance 
while  they  are  under  restraint — ^keeping  them  subject  to 
those  requirements  of  social  life  which  they  have  not  con- 
formed to.  The  thesis  defended  was  that  with  criminals, 
as  with  all  living  beings,  there  will  go  on  adaptation  to  cir^ 
cnmstancee  if  they  are  forced  to  live  under  those  circum- 
stances :  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution. 

The  brief  paper  on  the  '^  Physiology  of  Laughter ''  which 
I  wrote  for  Ma>cmillan*8Mcigazine,  also  participated,  though 
not  conspicuously,  in  the  fejnily  traits.  It  was  evolutionary 
as  being  an  explanation  of  laughter  in  terms  of  those 
nervo-muscular  actions  which  are  displayed  everywhere 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  from  moment  to  moment; 
and  especially  as  using  for  a  key  the  law  that  motion 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance— a  law  previously 
recognised  as  one  needful  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the 
interpretation  of  evolutionary  processes. 

While  these  articles  were  in  hand,  the  Origin  of  Swedes 
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was  published.  That  reading  it  gave  me  great  satiB&u^oii 
may  be  safely  inferred.  Whether  there  was  any  set-off  to 
this  great  satisfaction,  I  cannot  now  say;  for  I  have  qnite 
forgotten  the  ideas  and  feelings  I  had.  Up  to  that 
time,  or  rather  np  to  the  time  at  which  the  papers 
by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace,  read  before  the  LinnaBan 
Society,  had  become  known  to  me,  I  held  that  the  sole 
cause  of  organic  eyolntion  is  the  inheritance  of  fnno- 
tionally-prodnced  modifications.  The  Origin  of  Speeiea 
made  it  dear  to  me  that  I  was  wrong;  and  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  &cts  cannot  be  due  to  any  such 
cause.  Whether  proof  that  what  I  had  supposed  to  be 
the  sole  cause,  could  be  at  best  but  a  part  cause,  gave 
me  any  annoyance,  I  cannot  remember;  nor  can  I  remember 
whether  I  was  vexed  by  the  thought  that  in  1852  I  had 
failed  to  cany  further  the  idea  then  expressed,  that  among 
human  beings  the  survival  of  those  who  are  the  select  of 
their  generation  is  a  cause  of  development.  But  I  doubt 
not  that  any  such  feelings,  if  they  arose,  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  gratification  I  felt  at  seeing  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution  justified.  To  have  the  theory  of  organic  evolution 
justified,  was  of  course  to  get  further  support  for  that 
theory  of  evolution  at  large  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
my  conceptions  were  bound  up.  Believing  as  I  did,  too, 
that  right  guidance,  individual  and  social,  depends  on 
acceptance  of  evolutionary  views  of  mind  and  of  society, 
I  was  hopeful  that  its  effects  would  presently  be  seen  on 
educational  methods,  political  opinions,  and  men's  ideas 
about  human  life. 

Obviously  these  hopes  that  beneficial  results  would 
presentiy  be  wrought,  were  too  sanguine.  My  confidence 
in  the  rationality  of  mankind  was  much  greater  then  than 
it  is  now. 

In  a  letfcer  to  my  father  dated  January  20,  occurs  the 
sentence — "  I  shall  send  you  something  that  will  surprise 
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yon  in  a  few  days.^  This  sentence  referred  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  System  of  Philosophy,  then  in  type. 

During  the  automn  of  1859  I  abandoned  all  thonght  of 
obtaining  any  official  position  which  wonld  give  me  snffi- 
oient  means  while  affording  me  a  share  of  leisure.  What 
then  was  I  to  do  f — ^How  was  I  to  execute  my  project  f 
Among  plans  despairingly  thought  over  there  occurred  to 
me  that  of  issuing  by  subscription.  Favourable  opinions 
were  expressed  by  friends  with  whom  I  discussed  it— 
among  others  by  the  Leweses.  Goorge  Eliot's  diary  shows 
that  I  dined  with  them  at  Wandsworth  on  November  19th ; 
and  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct  remembrance  that  we  then 
talked  the  matter  over.  The  earliest  impression  I  have 
of  the  progranmie  (which  is  marked ''  revise ")  is  dated 
simply  January  ,  1860:  a  blank  for  the  day  of  the 
month  being  left  until  I  had  obtained  the  criticisms  of 
various  friends — ^Huxley^  Tyndall  and  others.  Along  with 
an  outline  of  the  proposed  series  of  works^  severally  divided 
into  their  component  parts^  and  each  part  briefly  described^ 
tiie  programme  stated  the  method  of  issue  as  follows  :— 

**II  is  prapoted  to  paUish  In  parts  ci  from  five  to  six  Bheeti  ootsvo  (eighty 
to  niiMty-Biz  pagei).  Theee  parts  to  bo  issued  goarterly ;  or  as  nearly  so  as 
la  loimd  posnUa.  The  price  per  part  to  be  hall-a-orown ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
lour  parts  yearly  issned  to  bo  severally  deliTered,  post  free,  to  all  annual 
anbsoriben  ol  ten  shillings.'* 

A  long  delay  occurred  before  (general  distribution  of  the 
pro£pramme.  An  authoritative  endorsement  was  needful; 
and  much  time  was  occupied  in  obtaining  weighty  names 
of  first  subscribers,  to  be  printed  on  the  back.  The 
cheerful  aid  of  friends  was  afforded  me— Huxley  being 
especially  helpful ;  and  in  the  course  of  some  six  weeks,  an 
imposing  list  was  got  together — ^the  chief  men  of  science,  a 
considerable  number  of  leading  men  of  letters,  and  a  few 
statesmen.  In  Appendix  A  will  be  found  a  reprint  ot 
tbii^  programme;  and  with  it  these  names  of  sponsors. 
The  date  is  March  27,  1860. 

Comparison  of   it  with  the  rough  draft  drawn  up  in 
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Jannary^  1858^  shows  tliat  wliile  the  outline  of  the  scHeme, 
in  so  far  as  the  component  works  are  concerned,  is  sub* 
stantially  the  same ;  and  that  while,  between  the  delineated 
contents  of  each  yolnme  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other, 
there  is  in  some  cases  a  correspondence  of  a  (general  kind 
and  in  other  cases  an  approach  to  a  specific  correspondence ; 
there  is  an  amount  of  difEerence  showing  that  during  the 
intervening  two  years  the  conception  had  undergone  a 
marked  development.  Growth  of  the  series  from  seven 
volumes  to  ten,  had  resulted  from  expansion  of  the  Prinr 
ciplea  of  Biology  from  one  volume  to  two,  and  expansion  of 
the  Principles  of  Sociology  from  one  volume  to  three ;  while 
within  each  volume  the  divisions  had  multiplied,  and  there 
had  been  arrived  at  a  mode  of  dealing  with  each  subject  in 
a  systematic  manner  common  to  them  all. 

I  may  remark  here  that  though  during  these  two  years 
there  had  thus  been  an  extensive  further  evolution  of  the 
original  conception,  the  evolution  which  subsequently  took 
place,  was  but  small.  On  comparing  the  volumes  as  sum- 
marised in  the  printed  programme,  with  the  volumes  as 
since  published,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  correspond 
with  the  first,  save  by  containing  some  relatively  small 
additions.  In  the  Principles  of  Psychology  there  has  been 
introduced  (but  not  until  the  edition  of  1880)  a  part 
entitled  '^  Gongruities '' ;  while  in  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
beyond  a  change  in  the  order  of  two  of  the  divisions,  there 
has  been  introduced  a  division  dealing  with  Domestic  In- 
stitutions ;  and  there  will,  if  I  live  to  complete  the  second 
volume,  be  introduced  a  division  dealing  with  Professional 
Institutions* 

The  plan  succeeded  &irly  well.  Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the 
influential  names  attached  to  the  circular,  the  issue  of  it 
was  followed  by  numerous  responses.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring  there  came  in  between  three  and  four  hundred  names 
of  subscribers :  the  number  finally  reached  being  over  440. 
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Assnmmg  my  ability  to  write  four  numbers  per  annum^  and 
supposing  tbat  all  the  subscribers  paid  their  subscriptions 
(which  a  considerable  proportion  in  such  cases  never  do) 
the  gross  proceeds  would  have  been  some  £200  a  year. 
From  this^  however^  had  to  be  deducted  the  costs  of  print- 
ings binding,  and  issuing ;  which  would  have  reduced  the 
proceeds  to  perhaps  £120  or  £180  a  year.  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  been  sanguine  Enough  to  proceed  on  the 
strength  of  this  calculation^  even  had  no  addition  to  these 
proceeds  been  in  prospect.  But  there  was  an  addition 
in  prospect. 

Some  years  previously  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  American  whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  my  behalf 
by  perusal  of  some  of  my  books  or  essays — ^Mr.  E.  A. 
Silsbee  of  Salem,  Mass.  While  yet  the  circular  was  in  its 
unfinished  state,  I  sent  to  him  a  copy,  accompanied  by  the 
inquiry  whether  he  thought  that  subscribers  might  be 
obtained  in  America.  His  reply,  dated  February  14,  held 
out  much  encouragement ;  and  a  letter  of  March  6,  written 
after  the  drcolar  had  been  sent  to  New  York,  contained 
a  sentence  the  significance  of  which  was  shown  by  subse- 
quent events.  The  sentence  runs — ^^  Mr.  Youmans,  a  very 
popular  and  intelligent  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  well 
known  by  his  works  on  Chemistry,  Physiology,  &c.,  entered 
with  great  enthusiasm  into  the  project.*'  Devoting  himself 
with  characteristic  vigour  to  the  furtherance  of  my  scheme, 
this  previously-unknown  friend  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
than  two  hundred  subscribers. 

The  relation  thus  initiated  was  extremely  fortunate ;  for 
Prof.  Edward  L.  Youmans  was  of  all  Americans  I  have 
known  or  heard  of,  the  one  most  able  and  most  willing  to 
help  me.  Alike  intellectually  and  morally,  he  had  in  the 
highest  degprees  the  traits  conducive  to  success  in  diffusing 
the  doctrines  he  espoused;  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has 
devoted  his  life  mainly  to  spreading  throughout  the  United 
States  the  doctrine  of  evolution.    His  love  of  wide  generali- 
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zatioiLB  had  been  shown  jears  before  in  lectnres  on  such 
topics  as  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces ;  and  from 
those  who  heard  him  I  have  gathered  that^  aided  by  hia 
nnnsnal  powers  of  exposition^  the  enthusiasm  which  con- 
templation of  the  larger  tmths  of  science  produced  in  him^ 
was  in  a  remarkable  degree  communicated  to  his  hearers. 
Such  larger  tmths  I  have  on  many  occasions  observed  are 
those  which  he  quickly  seizes — ever  passing  at  once  through 
details  to  lay  hold  of  essentials;  and  having  laid  hold  of 
them^  he  clearly  sets  them  forth  afresh  in  his  own  way  with 
added  illustrations.  But  it  is  morally  even  more  than 
intellectually  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  true  missionary 
of  advanced  ideas.  Extremely  energetic-H90  energetic  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  check  his  over-activity — he  has 
expended  all  his  powers  in  advancing  what  he  holds  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  not  only  his  powers  but  his  means.  It  has 
proved  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  in 
health  by  his  exertions;  and  it  has  proved  impossible  to 
make  him  pay  due  regard  to  his  personal  interests.  So 
that  towards  the  close  of  life  he  finds  himself  wrecked 
in  body  and  impoverished  in  estate  by  thirty  years  of 
devotion  to  high  ends.  Among  professed  worshippers 
of  humanity^  who  teach  that  human  welfare  should  be  the 
dominant  aim^  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  one  whose  sacri- 
fices on  behalf  of  humanity  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  my  friend. 

Returning  from  this  tribute  of  admiration^  it  remains 
only  to  say  that^  the  number  of  the  American  subscribers 
added  to  that  of  the  English  ones^  having  produced  a 
total  of  about  six  hundred,  my  hopes  appeared  to  be  justified, 
and  I  resolved  to  proceed. 

I  was  just  free  from  all  ties  to  periodicals.  The  last  of 
them  had  been  an  engagement  to  prepare  for  the  West^ 
minster  Beview,  an  article  on  '^  Parliamentary  Reform :  the 
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Dangers  and  the  Safeguards/'  wliioli  was  published  in 
April.  Years  passed  before  I  intermpted  my  chief  work 
to  do  anything  more  in  the  way  of  essay-writing. 

I  may  fitly  say  a  few  words  about  this  article;  less 
because  of  its  erolutionary  bearings  than  because  of  the 
well-grounded  fears  expressed  in  it.  Not^  indeed^  that  it 
had  no  evolutionary  bearings.  Its  ultimate  thesis  that ''  as 
&st  as  representation  is  extended  the  sphere  of  gorem- 
ment  must  be  contracted/'  which  is  a  corollary  from  the 
thesis  upheld  some  years  before^  that  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  best  possible  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  worst  possible  for  everything  else^  is  a  practical 
application  of  the  (general  doctrine  that  social  progress  is 
accompanied^  and  should  be  accompanied,  by  increasing 
specialization  of  functions;  and  this  is  an  evolutionary 
doctrine.  But  that  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
practical  part  of  the  article,  was  an  argument  showing  that 
unless  with  the  extension  of  political  power  there  went  such 
direct  imposition  of  public  burdens  as  caused  an  unceas- 
ing consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  public  expenditure 
weighs  upon  each,  there  would  be  an  injurious  increase  of 
governmental  interference  and  a  multiplication  of  govern- 
mental agencies.  And  it  was  contended  that  whereas  in 
the  past  the  superior  few  had  inequitably  used  their  power 
in  such  ways  as  indirectiy  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  cost 
of  the  inferior  many ;  so  the  inferior  many,  becoming  pre- 
dominant, would  inequitably  use  their  power  in  such  ways 
as  indirectiy  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  superior 
few :  such  superior  few  being  understood  to  include  not  the 
socially  superior  only  but  also  the  superior  among  those  of 
lower  Hatus. 

Unhappily  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled, — ^fulfilled,  too, 
much  sooner  than  I  expected.  And  another  extension  of 
the  franchise  since  made,  so  great  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  powers  between  classes,  and  so  made  as  to  dis- 
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Bociate  the  giving  of  Totes  from  the  bearing  of  burdens^ 
will  inevitably  be  followed  hj  a  stUl  more  rapid  growth 
of  socialistic  legislation. 

I  was  now  jnst  forty;  and  I  calculated  that  at  the  rate  of 
progress  specified  in  the  circular,  I  should  get  through  the 
undertaking  by  the  time  I  was  sixty.  It  would  have  been  a 
sanguine  anticipation  even  for  one  well  in  body  and  brain; 
and  for  one  in  my  state  it  was  an  absurd  anticipation. 

Indeed  when  I  look  back  on  all  the  circumstances, — ^when 
I  recall  the  &ct  that  at  my  best  I  could  work  only  three 
hours  daily, — ^when  I  remember  that  besides  having  not 
unfrequently  to  cut  short  my  mornings,  I  from  time  to  time 
had  a  serious  relapse;  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  to  any 
unconcerned  bystander  my  project  must  have  seemed 
almost  insane.  To  think  that  an  amount  of  mental  exer- 
tion great  enough  to  tax  the  energies  of  one  in  full  health 
and  vigour,  and  at  his  ease  in  respect  of  means,  should  be 
undertaken  by  one  who,  having  only  precarious  resources, 
had  become  so  far  a  nervous  invalid  that  he  could  not  with 
any  certainty  count  upon  his  powers  from  one  twenty-four 
hours  to  another  I 

However,  as  the  result  has  proved,  the  apparently 
unreasonable  hope  was  entertained,  if  not  wisely,  still 
fortunately.  For  though  the  whole  of  the  project  has  not 
been  executed,  yet  the  larger  part  of  it  has. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WRITING  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

186a«2.    ^t.  40-42. 

Up  to  this  date  my  Ufe  might  fitly  have  been  charac- 
terised  as  misoellaiieoas.  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
panse  a  moment  and  ask  whether  there  was  any  relation 
between  this  trait  of  it  and  the  coarse  snbseqnently  pursued. 

From  the  education  ordinarily  passed  through,  mine 
differed  by  its  comparative  variety;  and  while  lacking 
most  of  the  usual  linguistic  elements,  it  included  a  good 
deal  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  knowledge  not 
commonly  gained. 

Throughout  the  years  passed  in  civil  engineering  many 
phases  of  the  profession  occupied  me.  Beyond  plan- 
drawing  and  making  designs  of  various  kinds,  there  came 
surveying  and  levelling,  secretarial  business,  drafting  of 
contracts,  and  over-seeing  execution  of  them,  testing  of 
locomotives,  preparations  of  plans  and  sections  for  Parlia- 
ment, joined  with  superintendence  of  the  required  staff 
and  followed  by  attendance  on  Parliamentary  Committees. 
And  along  with  these  sundry  forms  of  engineering  activity, 
there  went  the  occasional  invention  of  appliances  and 
devising  of  methods. 

During  a  long  unengaged  interval,  inventing  and  experi- 
menting in  many  directions  filled  a  large  space.  Some 
time  was  given  to  drawing  and  modelling.  Geology  and 
Botany  had    shares    of   attention.       Several  specidative 
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scientifio  papers  were  published.  The  province  of  Gfevem- 
ment  was  thought  about  and  written  about.  And  a  period 
of  actiye  political  life  was  passed  through. 

After  entrance  upon  a  literary  career  there  came^  if  not 
variety  of  occupations^  yet  variety  of  subjects  treated. 
With  joumaUsm  was  joined  the  writing  on  Political  Ethics ; 
and  political  ethics  presently  led  the  way  to  Psychology. 
Essays  at  that  time  and  afterwards  written^  ranged  so 
widely  that  they  look  extremely  incongruous  when 
bracketed ;  as  instance — ''  Over  Legislation ''  and  ^'Grace- 
ftdness'';  ^^ Population ''  and  "Style'';  "Manners''  and 
"Development  of  Species ";  "  Geology  "  and  " Laughter"; 
"Banking"  and  "  Personal  Beauty";  "Trade  Morals"  and 
"The  Nebular  Hypothesis";  "The  (Jenesis  of  Science" 
and  "  Bailway  Policy  " ;  "  The  Shapes  of  Organisms  "  and 
"Parliamentary  Reform";  "The  Law  of  Progress"  and 
"Types  of  Architecture";  "  The  Test  of  Truth"  and  "The 
Origin  of  Music";  "Prison  Discipline"  and  "The  Use 
of  Anthropomorphism^"  &c.^  &o. 

But  now  this  miscellaneousness  came  to  a  dose,  and 
there  commenced  something  like  unity  of  occupation.  I 
say  something  like;  for  though  the  topics  to  be  successively 
dealt  with  in  developing  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  were 
many  in  kind — showing  perhaps  in  this  way  the  influence 
of  the  preceding  life— yet  they  derived  coherence  from 
the  unity  of  conception  and  method  pursued  through- 
out; and  to  this  extent  the  life  became  constant  instead 
of  changeable. 

Li  one  respect,  indeed,  the  unsettledness  continued ;  for, 
as  before,  so  for  some  years  after,  my  abode  was  variable. 
As  I  usually  spent  from  two  to  three  months  of  the  autumn 
away  from  London,  regard  for  economy  made  me  give  up 
whatever  place  I  occupied,  and  on  my  return  to  town  there 
was  generally  some  reason  why  it  seemed  well  to  advertise 
afi*esh  for  accommodation:  a  course  which  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  led  to  change  of  residence.    After  a 
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short  absence  from  town  in  the  spring,  one  of  these  changes 
took  me  to  18  Torrington  Square,  Bloomsbury. 

Here  it  was  that  on  tbe  7th  of  May  1860^  I  began  my 
undertaking;  and  here  it  was  that  I  quickly  famished 
justification  to  any  who  exclaimed  against  my  folly  in 
attempting  so  great  a  task  with  my  deranged  health. 

Already  in  April  the  extra  work  wMch^  during  the 
preceding  months^  had  been  entailed  by  the  floating  of  my 
project^  liad  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  I  had  to  leave  town; 
first  for  a  ramble  in  Surrey,  wbence,  being  companionless, 
I  returned  in  two  days,  and  tlien  for  a  sojourn  in  Derby. 
And  now  liaying,  as  I  hoped,  got  again  into  working  order, 
and  made  a  satis&ctory  commencement,  I  broke  down 
before  I  liad  got  through  the  first  chapter.  A  letter  home 
of  the  2l8t  of  May  is  dated  Brighton,  where  I  had  mani- 
festly gone  to  recruit.  '^  I  am  very  mucb  better,^'  says  a 
note  written  from  London  on  the  26th,  and  which  con- 
tinues— '^  I  go  to  the  Potters  in  about  a  week,  and  shall 
doubtless  progress  there  still  further.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to  work  hard  enough  to  get 
out  my  first  part  in  July.''  Letters  written  from  Standish 
show  that  I  spent  about  ten  days  there.  On  the  ISth  I 
departed  for  Llandudno,  to  join  my  friends  the  Letts; 
and  I  continued  with  them  up  to  the  end  of  June.  Mean- 
while my  &ther  and  mother,  in  company  with  a  Derby 
friend^  liad  betaken  themselves  to  my  father's  favourite 
spot,  Tr^port;  and  pressure,  to  which  I  eventually  yielded, 
was  put  upon  me  to  follow. 

At  Tr^port  I  resumed  work  to  a  small  extent.  One 
sunny  afternoon,  on  the  grassy  slope  which  runs  up  from 
the  town  to  the  cliffs,  might  have  been  seen  two  figures, 
one  writing  and  the  other  reclining  or  lounging.  They 
were  my  &ther  and  myself ;  and  the  explanation  was  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  play  the  part  of  amanuensis.  Indoors 
and  outdoors,  some  little  progress  was  made  in  this  way 
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daring  the  first  week  in  Jnlj.  But  the  plaoe  did  not  on 
thiB  occasion  snit  me;  for  the  reason^  I  believe^  that  whereas 
before  I  was  high  np  above  the  sea^  I  was  now  close  down 
npon  it.  The  result  was  that  on  the  11th  of  July  I 
returned  to  London. 

Something  like  my  ordinary  state  haying  been  at  last 
regained^  I  wrote^  or  rather  dictated^  at  my  usual  rate;  that 
is^  f6r  three  hours  daily.  The  MS.  of  No.  1  of  my  serial 
was  completed^  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Derby^  before 
the  middle  of  September. 

A  letter  of  the  19th  of  September  is  from  Achramch^ 
where  I  had  at  that  date  been  for  a  few  days^  and  where  I 
had  now  another  delightful  sojourn  of  nearly  a  month. 

There  were  two  other  guests— Mr.  Arthur  Hugb 
Clough^  the  poet^  and  his  wif  e^  who  was  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Octayius  Smith.  Ths  Bothie  of  Toher-narVuoUch  had  been 
lying  about  the  house  at  Achranich  during  my  previous 
visits.  I  had  already  seen  a  little  of  its  author  in  London, 
and  now  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  Not^  indeed^  that  our 
intercourse  was  to  much  purpose  in  the  way  of  establishing^ 
an  intimacy.  He  was  a  very  reserved^  undemonstrative 
man^  who  usually  took  little  share  in  general  conversa- 
tion. His  face  had  a  weary  expression  which  seemed  to 
imply  either  chronic  physical  discomfort  or  chronic  mental 
depression — an  apparent  depression  which  suggested  the 
thought  that  he  was  oppressed  by  consciousness  of  the 
mystery  of  things.  Of  the  ideas  or  sentiments  he  uttered 
no  trace  remains  with  me.  One  thing  only  which  he  said 
do  I  remember;  and  this  was  a  story  concerning  an 
ancestor  of  his.  While  rambling  in  North  Derbyshire^  his 
father  or  grandfather — ^I  forget  which,— was  struck  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  gorge  down  which  tumbled  a  small 
stream.  Turning  to  a  man  who  was  at  hand,  he  inqxured 
its  name.  ''  Gk>  it  Clough  ^^  was  the  startling  reply.  The 
explanation  of  the  apparent  insult  was  that  the  stream  was 
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named  "the  Goit/*  and  that  ''olongh'*  is  the  North 
Derbyshire  word  for  a  ravine. 

A  two  daja^  excnrsion  of  the  whole  party^  family  and 
gaests^  was  the  only  incident  which  broke  the  usnal  routine 
of  ont-door  sports  and  in-door  pleasures.  Some  dozen 
miles  or  so  of  mountain  road^  traversed  by  vehicles  and 
horses^  brought  us  to  Strontian  on  Loch  Sunart.  After 
a  night  spent  there^  a  drive  along  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  loch^  and  then  over  the  intervening  country  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  Loch  Shield  was  followed  by  a  return  to 
the  shore  of  Loch  Sunart  at  Salen.  A  boat  down  the 
remainder  of  Loch  Sunart  and  up  Loch  Teachus^  brought 
us  back  nearly  to  the  boundary  of  the  estate :  a  scramble 
in  the  dusk  over  the  intervening  moor^  a  moonlight  row 
along  Loch  Arienas^  and  a  drive  from  Acham^  taking  us 
home.  The  excursion  was  not  so  delightful  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year^  but  it  has  left  vivid  memories. 

Beference  to  this  excursion  reminds  me  that  on  my 
return  I  found  waiting  for  me  a  packet  of  proofs;  and  this 
recalls  a  typographiccd  error  contained  in  one  of  them. 
Most  authors  occasionally  have  droll  blunders  made  by 
printers^  and  one  such  occurred  in  these  early  proofs  of 
Fint  Principles.  Where  I  had  written — ''the  dadly  verifica- 
tion of  scientific  predictions/'  the  compositor  had  put — 
"  the  daily  versification  of  scientific  predictions.^' 

After  some  ten  days  spent  at  Derby  on  my  way^  I  reached 
London  again  on  the  22nd  of  October.  Number  1  of  my 
serial^  greatly  delayed  by  printing  and  postal  delinquencies, 
was  on  the  eve  of  issue — ^nearly  three  months  after  the  date 
I  had  originally  hoped. 

Little  work  was  done  before  I  again  left  town.  My  uncle 
William^  the  youngest  of  the  brotherhood^  whom  I  had 
found  unwell  on  my  return  from  Scotland  in  October^ 
became  seriously  ill  in  November.  I  was  in  consequence 
called  down  to  Derby  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
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which  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  month.  We  had 
always  been  on  amicable  terms  from  the  early  days  when, 
to  his  prompt  action,  I  owed  the  appointment  with  which 
my  engineering  life  commenced;  and  though  at  issue  on 
religious  questions,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
between  us  in  our  conversations  on  general  topics.  But 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  distribution  he  made 
of  his  property.  Appointing  me  sole  executor,  his  will, 
making  small  bequests  to  other  relatives,  left  to  me  the 
remainder  of  what  he  possessed,  subject  to  annuities  to  my 
father  and  to  an  old  servant.  I  believe  there  were  two 
motives  for  this  course.  An  eminently  friendly  man — 
so  much  so  that  he  was  habitually  appealed  to  by  sundry  of 
his  intimates  for  advice  and  help  in  their  affairs — ^he  was 
by  implication  always  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  relatives, 
and  ever  ready  to  aid.  But  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  this  feeling  appeared  to  be  the  warmth  of  his  resent- 
ment when  offended;  and  his  resentment  was  persistent. 
Some  year  or  two  before  his  death  there  had  arisen  a 
family  difference  which  had,  I  believe,  much  to  do  with  the 
provisions  made  in  his  will.  My  father,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  another  motive  was  dominant.  He  told  me 
that  his  brother  was  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  the  family, 
and  probably  thought  that  the  arrangement  he  made  would 
be  most  conducive  to  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  caused  this  distribution  of  his 
property,  not  many  months  elapsed  before  I  became  aware 
that  it  would  have  important  effects  on  my  career;  for 
experience  soon  proved  that  I  had  miscalculated  my 
resources.  While  my  scheme  was  still  only  in  contem- 
plation, I  was  told  by  a  competent  judge  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  subscriptions ;  and  I 
quite  counted  upon  suffering  some  loss  from  non-payment. 
I  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  among  those  who  labour 
under  the  delusion  that  intellectual  culture  produces  moral 
elevation;  and  did  not  expect  to  find  that  those  who  took 
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in  my  serial  were  more  honest  than  nnedocated  people.  The 
defaulters  were^  however,  more  nmnerous  than  I  expected. 
I  fonnd  that  which  I  was  told  others  had  found  : — a  moiety 
pay  promptly;  others  after  the  publishers  send  them  re- 
minders; not  a  few,  being  several  subscriptions  in  arrear, 
require  repeated  notices  from  the  publishers  before  they 
discharge  their  obligations;  and  a  considerable  class, 
deaf  to  all  representations,  never  pay  at  all  for  the  parts 
sent  to  them  year  after  year,  and  have  at  last  to  be 
struck  off  the  list.  Having  started  with  a  number  of 
subscribers  which  I  concluded  would  suffice  to  pay  costs 
of  printing  &c.  and  leave  a  moderate  return  (a  number 
which,  not  counting  Americans,  eventually  rose  to  430), 
I  was  unprepared  for  the  amount  of  loss  suffered. 

The  extent  of  these  defalcations  was  such  that  in  the 
absence  of  other  resources  I  should  have  had  to  stop 
before  the  completion  of  my  first  volume. 

The  end  of  1860  and  the  beginning  of  1861,  passed 
without  any  incident  calling  for  mention  beyond  an  illness 
of  my  father.  Being  a  nervous  subject,  he  regarded  this 
with  greater  alarm  than  it  called  for.  I  took  him  to 
Brighton,  and  stayed  with  him  there  a  good  deal  during 
parts  of  February  and  March;  and  he  i^terwards  passed 
some  time  with  me  in  London,  where  he  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  consequent  hindrances  to  my  work,  it 
progressed  satisfactorily ;  and,  escaping  nervous  relapses, 
I  managed  to  issue  Parts  U  and  III  at  the  appointed 
times — intervals  of  three  months.  At  the  end  of  March, 
however,  my  head  gave  way  again  and  I  had  to  desist. 
Early  in  April  ten  days  were  spent  at  Standish,  with 
pleasure  and  doubtless  with  benefit,  after  which  I  went 
home  for  a  time.  I  was  not  wholly  idle  during  these  visits. 
I  had  decided  to  re-publish,  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
the  four  articles  on  Education  which  had  originally  been 
contributed   to  the  Westminster,  the  North  British,  and 
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the  Britiah  Quarterly  Beviews.  The  revision  of  these 
articles,  commenced  before  leaving  town  and  finished 
while  at  Derby,  was  in  considerable  measure  carried  on 
out  of  doors.  I  rambled  into  the  country;  looked  out 
every  now  and  then  for  a  sheltered  or  sunny  bank  on 
which  to  recline  while  correcting  a  few  pages;  eventually 
reached  some  village  where  a  country  inn  furnished  me 
with  a  meal ;  and  then,  after  a  rest,  returned  home. 

In  this  way  I  got  through  a  little  easy  work  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impracticable;  and  after  I 
completed  it,  returned  to  London. 

More  than  a  month  was  passed  there  before  I  was  able 
to  resume  the  writing  of  First  Principles;  and  then  the 
resumption  was  imder  difficulties,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  letter  to  my  father  dated 
London,  14  June,  1861. 

**  I  am  maoh  better  this  week  and  am  doing  some  work.  I  am  doing  it  in 
a  Tery  odd  way — uniting  dictating  and  rowing.  I  take  my  amanneniis  on 
the  Begent'B  Park  water,  row  vigorously  for  5  minutes  and  dictate  for  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour;  then  more  rowing  and  more  dictating  alternately.  It 
answers  capitally." 

Soon  afterwards  I  was  led  into  another  way  of  keeping 
off  cerebral  congestion.  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeiman,  at  that  time 
little  known,  but  afterwards  well  known  as  the  author  of 
Primitive  Ma/rriage,  &c.,  was  a  candidate  for  (I  think)  a 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  to  me  for  a  testi- 
monial :  directing  my  attention  to  a  certain  article  of  his  in 
the  Encfychpmdia  Britannica  as  affording  me  a  means  of 
estimating  his  competence.  Bemembering  the  disaster 
which  had  resulted  when  I  read  up  with  the  view  of 
writing  a  testimonial  for  Professor  Fraser,  I  declined, 
after  giving  my  reasons.  Mr.  McLennan  took  my  refusal 
in  good  part ;  and,  having  himself  suffered  somewhat  from 
an  overworked  brain,  recommended  to  me  racquets  as 
an  exercise.  Accepting  the  suggestion,  and  discovering 
an  open  racquet-court  at  The  Belvidere,  Pentonville,  I 
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betook  myself  thither  with  my  amanaensis  every  mornings 
and  after  a  game  or  two  adjourned  to  an  adjacent  room 
where  I  dictated  awhile^  and  then^  before  head-symptoms 
set  in^  returned  to  the  court  for  another  game  or  two;  and 
80  on  all  the  morning. 

Though  in  this  way  I  got  through  two  or  three 
paragraphs  daily  without  making  myself  worse^  I  failed  to 
get  better;  and  it  became  manifest  that  I  should  be  unable 
to  issue  my  next  part  at  the  appointed  date.  It  became 
manifest^  too^  that  working  against  time  would  never  do : 
the  endeavour  to  keep  to  fixed  intervals  must  be  abandoned. 
Accordingly  I  issued  a  notice  to  the  subscribers  stating 
that  the  next  number  would  not  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
ihree  months ;  and  stating^  further^  that  for  the  future  the 
successive  numbers  would  be  severally  issued  as  soon  as 
completed^  without  regard  to  dates. 

A  few  lines  to  my  mother^  dated  Oban,  July  9,  show 
ihat  I  was  unexpectedly  detained  there  by  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  my  friends,  who  had  again  kindly  invited 
me  to  visit  them.  Still  below  my  ordinary  state  of  health, 
and  yet  wishing  not  to  let  my  time  pass  wholly  without 
result,  I  sought  out  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  or  so, 
sufficiently  educated  to  serve  as  amanuensis,  and  when  the 
time  came  took  him  over  with  me  to  lodge  at  Loch  Aline, 
whence  he  came  to  me  daily.  A  letter  dated  28  July, 
written  to  my  father,  then  in  France,  says  : — 

'*  I  haye  been  at  Ardtorniah  now  rather  more  than  a  week.  In  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  Smiths  not  haying  arrired,  to  my  great  dismay,  I  had  to  spend  a 
fortni^t  in  Oban  and  the  neighbottrhood.  This  did  me  harm,  as  solitude 
always  does;  and  I  have  in  consequence  not  been  welL  However  I  am 
better  now  than  I  have  been ;  and  the  delightful  life  here  will  doubtless  soon 
set  me  right  I  have  got  a  decent  amanuensis  (this  being  Sunday  he  is  not 
aTailable)  and  hare  done  a  little  work.  .  .  .  The  writing  and  boating 
answan  yery  weD,  and  is  yery  pleasant. 

**Oiir  weather  here  is  yery  agreeable— aboye  the  ayerage  of  Scotch  weather; 
and  the  scenery  is  charming.  All  day  long  there  is  some  beautiful  effect  on 
mountains  or  sea  to  look  at ;  and  the  sun-sets  axe  magnificent. 

"1  haye  set  op  three  aquaria,  which  giye  great  interest ;  and  the  microscope 
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[one  whioh  I  had  bought  jut  before  leaTing  town]  also  ig  a  sonroe  of 
amoaemeni    The  dredge  is  now  made,  but  we  have  not  used  it.    The  eoaat 
is  very  rioh,  and  I  expect  to  get  many  novelties.  .  .  . 
'*I  went  out  fishing  the  erening  I  arrived,  and  oaoght  a  salmon  the  first 
thing.    Since  then  the  river  has  been  too  low." 

I  give  these  extracts  at  length  because  they  oonyeniently 
serve  to  introduce  some  explanations  and  comments.  The 
first  concerns  the  apparent  change  of  name  from  Achranich 
to  Ardtomish.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  bought 
the  estate  of  Achranich^  the  two  estates^  Acham  and 
Ardtomish,  lying  on  either  side  of  it,  were  owned  by 
Mr.  Sellar  (father  of  the  present  Professor  Sellar  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig  Sellar,  m.p.,  and  other 
sons),  who  was  desirous  of  purchasing  Achranich  and 
uniting  the  three  estates.  He  hesitated  too  long,  hoping 
to  get  a  reduction  of  price,  and  Achranich  was  unawares 
bought  oyer  his  head,  to  his  g^eat  disgust.  Some  years 
afterwards  his  death  brought  the  estates  of  Acham  and 
Ardtomish  into  the  market;  and  after  considerable  delay 
they  were,  at  the  close  of  1860,  purchased  by  Mr.  Smith ; 
the  three  united  estates  being  thereafter  known  as 
Ardtomish.  As  the  Ardtomish  house  (part  of  which,  as 
before  described,  is  visible  some  distance  behind  the  ruins 
of  the  castle)  was  more  convenient  than  the  old  house  at 
Achranich ;  and  as  the  new  house  was  still  in  course  of 
erection;  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  Ardtomish  house  till 
the  new  house  was  complete. 

It  was  to  the  views  from  the  Ardtomish  house  that  the 
expression  "  charming  scenery,'^  used  above,  referred. 
Probably  I  was  thinking  of  a  certain  bright  morning  in 
August.  From  the  smoothly  shorn  lawn  with  its  flower  beds, 
I  was  looking  over  the  carefully  trimmed  hedge,  to  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sound,  and  marking 
how  the  cultivated  beauty  of  the  one  served  as  a  foil  to  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  other,  when  there  came  to  me  through 
the  open  window  the  first  movement  from  one  of  Beethoven^s 
finest  sonatas:    a   favourite  movement  which  has  since 
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never  failed  to  recall  the  scene.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
yivid  recollection  dating  back  to  one  of  the  evenings  of 
that  year.  The  western  part  of  the  Sound  of  Moll  trends 
a  good  deal  towards  the  north;  so  that  during  the  summer 
months  the  Sun  sets  over  the  hills  at  its  further  end.  On 
the  evening  in  question  the  gorgeous  colours  of  clouds 
and  sky^  splendid  enough  even  by  themselves  to  be  long 
remembered^  were  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  Sounds 
at  the  same  time  that  both  of  its  sides^  along  with  the 
mountains  of  Mull^  were  lighted  up  by  the  setting  Sun ;  and^ 
while  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  gazing  at  this 
scene^  music  from  the  piano  behind  me  served  as  a 
commentary.  The  exaltation  of  feeling  produced  was 
unparalleled  in  my  experience;  and  never  since  has 
pleasurable  emotion  risen  in  me  to  the  same  intensity. 

Other  words  in  the  foregoing  extract  recall  the  fact  that 
during  my  stay,  what  little  writing  I  did  was  broken  by 
exercise,  now  on  the  land  and  now  on  the  water:  some- 
times rambling  along  the  shore  of  Loch  Aline  and  sitting 
down  occasionally  to  dictate  a  few  sentences,  or  along  the 
Ardtomish  clifts,  where  the  waterfalls  suggested  one  of 
the  illustrations  used  in  the  chapter  I  was  writing  on  the 
''Direction  of  Motion'*;  and  at  other  times  boating — 
either  paddling  about  in  Ardtomish  Bay  or  rowing  from 
Acdiranich  to  the  ferry,  and  dictating  while  I  rowed. 

Filled  with  many  pleasures  and  with  little  work,  the  time 
thus  passed  till  the  end  of  August. 

The  dates  of  letters  imply  that,  after  spending  something 

like  a  fortnight  at  home  on  my  way  south,  I  went  to 

London.     A  letter  written  from  18  Torrington  Square, 

on  September  21,  1861,  says  : — 

**  I  NMhed  town  safely  on  Wednesday,  and  yon  wOl  be  sniprised  to  hear 
left  it  again  next  day.  Happening  to  oaH  on  Lewes,  I  was  indnoed  by  him 
to  Join  him  in  a  eomitry  ramble.  We  started  forthwith  for  Beigate,  and 
wj^ioA  Friday  and  Satorday  in  walking  thioogh  a  eharming  conntiy ;  both  of 
OS  retoming  mneh  the  better  for  the  exoorsion. 
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''I  had  eighty-eight  replies  to  my  adyertisement  for  an  ft-m^w^fliypa, 
Tou  see  I  have  found  one ;  and  I  shall  commenoe  work  in  earnest  tomorrow.*' 

The  country  ramble  in  question  was  from  Beigate 
to  Dorkings  where  we  slept ;  thence  next  day  to  Ockley^ 
where  we  slept ;  and  then  back  over  Leith  Hill.  Though 
not  the  last  of  the  excursions  we  made  together,  this  was, 
I  think,  the  last  but  two. 

I  had  evidently  not  yet  got  back  to  the  normal  level  of 
my  abnormal  state.  In  a  letter  of  the  26th  I  read : — '^  I 
am  much  better,  and  doing  my  work  (on  the  water)  with 
comfort  '^ :  the  result  being  that  my  next  number  was 
issued  in  November,  after  having  been  delayed  some  four 
or  five  months. 

Mention  of  its  issue  recalls  an  incident  affecting  my 
finances,  which  should  be  named.  In  a  preceding  chapter 
I  have  stated  that  Chapman,  with  whom  I  had  publi^ed 
Social  Statics,  had,  after  sinking  a  good  deal  of  money, 
been  finally  compelled  to  give  up  his  publishing  business. 
It  was  eventually  taken  by  a  Mr.  Manwaring — a  young 
man  quite  inadequately  prepared,  as  it  turned  out.  The 
Principles  of  Psychology  and  a  volume  of  Essays,  ^c,  had 
been  published  for  me  by  Messrs.  Longman;  but  my  business 
transactions  with  the  firm  had  been  such  as  rendered  me 
undesirous  of  continuing  them,  and  still  more  undesirous 
of  extending  them.  Consequently  I  put  the  issue  of  my 
serial  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Manwaring.  It  proved  an 
unfortunate  step,  for  there  soon  came  a  crash.  A  letter 
to  my  father  written  on  22nd  January,  1862,  says  : — 

**Toii  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  I  hare  snooeeded  (thongh  after  some 
diffionlty)  in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Williams  St  Norgate.  ETery- 
one  agrees  that  they  are  the  best  people  I  coold  haTe.  I  shall  be  yery  glad 
to  get  oat  of  Manwaring's  hands ;  bat  I  expect  to  lose  by  him  oonsideraUy.'* 

This  expectation  was  fulfilled.  By  Mr.  Manwaring  were 
of  course  received  the  amounts  paid  by  subscribers,  and  of 
the  sum  accruing  from  them  which  was  in  his  hands  at  the 
time  of  his  failure  (between  forty  and  fifty  pounds)  I  believe 
no  part  ever  reached  me.  As  I  was  already  suffering  loss 
from  defaulting  subscribers,  it  was  hard  that  I  should  lose 
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also  a  portion  of  the  amotint  derived  from  those  who  paid. 
In  the  absence  of  other  resonrces  the  result  might  have 
been  serious. 

The  winter  months  and  those  of  the  early  spring  brought 
no  events  worthy  of  record.  In  a  letter  of  23rd  January  I 
speak  of  myself  as  ''still  improving'*  and  ''pretty  nearly 
up  to  my  average  *':  the  effect  being  that  now^  after  this 
relapse  so  long  in  being  recovered  from,  my  work  was 
progressing  with  but  little  hindrance. 

Certain  additions  to  my  social  circle  must  here  be  named. 
For  some  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Busk  had  been  among 
my  acquaintances,  and  before  1862  I  had  come  to  count 
them  among  my  friends — ^friends  with  whom  the  intimacy 
grew  gradually  closer.  Retiring  in  nature,  and  consequently 
much  less  known  to  the  world  at  large  than  to  the  scientific 
world,  Mr.  Busk,  not  long  afterwards  elected  President  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  one  who  devoted  his  leisure 
(for  he  had  given  up  practice)  to  science  and  to  the  business 
of  various  scientific  societies  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  And  Mrs.  Busk,  scientifically  cultivated  in  a  degree 
rare  among  ladies,  united  with  her  culture  other  mental 
attractions,  which  gave  a  never  failing  interest  to  her 
conversation.  In  after  years  many  pleasant  times,  short 
and  long,  were  spent  with  them  and  their  four  daughters. 

On  several  occasions,  at  their  house  and  elsewhere,  I  had 
met  at  dinner  one  whose  name  has  since  become  familiar 
to  most;  and  the  result  was  the  commencement  of  an 
intimacy,  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to 
my  father : — 

**  Ai  70a  see  by  this  note,  I  have  made  some  new  friendf.  The  writer, 
well  known  in  the  world  of  science,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
whose  name  yon  know  very  well  as  an  astronomer.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
two  days  with  them  and  met  Sir  John  Lubbock  there  at  dinner.  .  .  Last 
night  I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  Lubbock  asking  me  to  go  down  to  them  again 
on  the  18th  of  ^riL'* 

At  that  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lubbock  lived  at  Lammas, 
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Chislehurst.  Many  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sondays  were 
afterwards  agreeably  spent  there;  and  when^  a  few  years 
later^  High  Ehns^  the  family  seat,  descended  along  with 
the  title  to  Mr.Lnbbock,  visits  of  this  kind  were  oontinned. 
Other  gnests,  coming  from  the  worlds  of  science,  literature, 
and  politics,  while  they  made  these  occasions  interesting, 
made  them  also  somewhat  too  exciting :  especially  as  all 
present  were  habitually  drawn  out  by  Lady  Lubbock's 
vivacity  and  Sir  John's  versatility.  Two  unusually  bad 
nights  were  commonly  entailed  on  me ;  and  consequently, 
as  time  went  on,  I  had  more  and  more  to  avoid  these  and 
other  such  Sunday  visits  into  the  country :  a  further  reason 
for  doing  this  being  that  on  each  occasion  the  Monday 
morning's  work  was  in  large  measure  sacrificed. 

Here  the  mention  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  versatility, 
conspicuous  enough  even  to  readers  of  newspapers  and 
still  more  conspicuous  to  those  who  know  all  his  many 
activities,  recalls  an  incident  which  illustrates  his  remark- 
able facility  in  carrying  on  many  occupations.  The  incident 
occurred  some  four  years  or  so  later,  at  a  time  when  I  had 
been  investigating  the  circulation  in  plants,  and  had  made 
a  number  of  preparations  for  the  microscope.  These  I 
took  with  me  one  Saturday  to  High  Elms,  thinking  they 
would  prove  of  interest.  On  the  Monday  morning  early. 
Sir  John  was  out  cub-hunting  with  his  brothers  (a  frequent 
practice  with  them) ;  on  his  return  he  made  a  diagram  for 
a  lecture  he  was  about  to  give;  then  he  examined  under 
the  microscope  the  preparations  I  had  brou^t;  and  finally 
he  came  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  there  was  the  drive 
to  the  station;  a  rapid  glance  through  the  Timea  on  the 
way  up  to  town;  some  pages  of  a  book  which  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  and  at  length  came  the  business  of  the 
day,  itself  sufficiently  varied — ^banking,  probably  a  board- 
meeting  of  some  kind,  political  business,  attendance  at  a 
scientific  society  :  perhaps  after  a  dinner  party.  And  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  was  that  with  all  these  many  and 
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varied  ooonpations  he  never  seemed  in  a  hurry;  bat^  by 
Ilia  habitoal  oahn^  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  quite 
at  leisure. 

On  looking  back  to  my  social  life  at  this  time^  I  see  that 
its  excitements  were  becoming  occasionally  too  much  for 
me^  afl  witness  some  sentences  in  a  letter  home  dated 
15th  of  April  :— 

•«])i]|ing  out  three  days  miming  if  always  more  than  I  can  stand  with 
inq^nnitj;  and  I  am  henoe  somewhat  below  par  this  morning,  but  not  so 
mnoh  so  as  I  expected.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  acomnnlation  of  excitements 
I  had  to  exoQse  myself  from  the  Ooopers'  inYitation,  which  was  for  Friday. 
▲s  I  told  Mrs.  Gooper,  I  dare  not  accept  it.  I  shall  call  on  them  in  the  course 
of  this  week." 

Let  me  add^  howerer^  that  I  have  often  found  dining  out 
in  moderation^  beneficial  rather  than  injurious — especially 
in  a  lively  circle^  as  I  thmk  I  have  before  remarked.  My 
experiences  to  a  considerable  extent  justify  the  adyice 
which  Sir  Henry  Holland  told  me  he  gave  to  his  dyspeptic 
patients.  He  recommended  them  to  go  out  to  dinner  and 
eat  made  dishes. 

A  few  words  about  the  Leweses  should  be  added  here. 
Charles^  his  father's  eldest  son^  had  recently  obtained 
— a  post  in  the  Post  Office  I  was  about  to  say^  but  the 
cacophony  stopped  me;  and  then  I  was  about  to  say^  an 
office  in  the  Post  Office^  which  is  nearly  as  bad ;  let  me 
say — a  place  in  the  Post  Office.  Chiefly,  I  believe,  for  his 
benefit,  they  removed  from  Wandsworth  into  town,  and 
took  a  house  in  Blandford  Square.  From  time  to  time  I 
spent  an  evening  with  them  there — always  pleasantly,  of 
course.  Occasionally  Lewes  and  I  and  another  friend  of 
theirs,  amused  ourselves  by  singing  glees.  George  Eliot, 
however,  never  joined  us :  why,  I  do  not  know,  for  her  voice 
would  greatly  have  improved  the  harmony. 

A  change  of  residence  was  made  towards  the  end  of 
February.  I  removed  to  29  Bloomsbury  Square.  The 
house  was  a  good  one,  having  large  rooms  and  being  in 
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other  ways  desirable.  Here  I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
season;  and  here,  before  the  end  of  Jane,  I  completed 
First  Prmciplea. 

Am  I  about  to  write  an  imagfinary  review  of  the  work,  as 
of  two  preceding  works  7  No :  like  reasons  do  not  exist. 
The  motive  for  giving,  in  the  manner  adopted,  an  account 
of  Social  Statics,  was  that  the  connexion  between  its  ideas 
and  the  ideas  which  preceded  and  succeeded  them,  might  be 
exhibited;  and  it  seemed  the  more  needful  thus  to  exhibit 
them  because,  as  I  have  for  many  years  been  deterred  by 
consciousness  of  its  defects  from  issuing  new  editions  of 
the  work,  it  is  difficult  of  access.  Similarly  with  Ths 
Principles  of  Psychology.  Save  in  a  few  public  libraries,  no 
one  can  now  find  a  copy  of  the  first  edition;  and  only, 
therefore,  by  the  help  of  the  outline  I  have  given,  can  any 
one  judge  of  its  relation  to  antecedent  and  subsequent 
phases  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  its  divergence  from  con- 
temporary opinion.  But  in  First  Principles,  which  from 
its  date  of  publication  has  continued  in  successive  editions 
to  be  readily  accessible,  there  is  exhibited,  not  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  doctrine,  but  the  developed  doctrine 
itself.  Though  an  unlocked  for  evolution  of  considerable 
importance  subsequently  took  place,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  yet  the  system  had  now  so  far  approached  its  final 
shape  that  description  of  it  as  one  of  the  stages  passed 
through  would  be  superfluous. 

But,  though  I  do  not  intend  either  to  outline  the  contents 
of  the  book  or  to  pass  any  criticisms  upon  it,  I  find  occa- 
sion to  make  some  comments :  partly  concerning  the 
reception  it  met  with  and  partly  concerning  my  entirely 
erroneous  anticipations. 

Unlike  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  gossiping  biography, 
or  a  volume  of  Court  scandal,  or  a  fresh  translation  of 
some  classical  author,  or  the  accoimt  of  some  bloody  cam- 
paign, or  a  new  speculation  concerning  the  authorship  of 
Junius,  or  a  discussion  of  Queen  Mary's  amours,  it  ofFered 
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no  temptation  to  the  writer  of  reviews  in  literary  joornaUi ; 
and  hence^  as  might  hare  been  expected^  it  was  compara- 
tively little  noticed.  Passed  over  altogether  by  some 
critical  organs^  it  got  in  some  others  the  briefest  recog- 
nition ;  as^  for  instance^  in  the  Spectator,  which  gave  to  it 
one  of  those  paragraphs  of  a  score  of  lines  in  small  type^  in 
which  it  dismisses  ephemeral  books.  While  I  was  not 
much  snrprised  at  this^  my  surprise  was  considerable  on 
finding  that  in  most  cases  the  important  part  of  the  book 
was  ignored^  and  that  such  notice  as  was  taken^  was  taken 
of  the  part  which  I  regarded  as  relatively  unimportant. 

Years  before^  when  there  took  possession  of  me  the 
project  of  developing  into  a  System  of  Philosophy  the  con- 
ception briefly  and  crudely  set  forth  in  the  essay  on 
"  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause,"  I  saw  that  it  would  be 
needful  to  preface  the  exposition  by  some  chapters  setting 
forth  my  beliefs  on  ultimate  questions^  metaphysiccd  and 
theological;  since,  otherwise,  I  should  be  charged  with 
propounding  a  purely  materialistic  interpretation  of  things. 
Hence  resulted  the  first  division — "  The  Unknowable."  My 
expectation  was  that  having  duly  recognized  this  repudia- 
tion of  materialism,  joined  with  the  assertion  that  any 
explanation  which  may  be  reached  of  the  order  of  phe- 
nomena as  manifested  to  us  throughout  the  Universe,  must 
leave  the  Ultimate  Mystery  unsolved,  readers,  and  by 
implication  critics,  would  go  on  to  consider  the  explanation 
proposed.  To  me  it  seemed  manifest  that  the  essential 
part  of  the  book — the  doctrine  of  Evolution — ^may  b6  held 
without  affirming  any  metaphysical  or  theologfical  beliefs; 
and  though,  to  avoid  the  ascription  of  certain  beliefs  of 
these  classes  which  I  do  not  hold,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
exclude  them,  I  presumed  that  others,  after  noting  the 
exclusion  of  them  by  the  first  division  of  the  work,  would 
torn  their  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  second  division.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  Such  attention  as  was  given  was  in 
nearly  all  cases  given  to  the  agnostic  view  which  I  set  forth 
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as  a  preliminary.  The  general  theory  which  the  body  of 
the  book  elaborates  was  passed  over  or  but  vaguely  indi- 
cated. And  during  the  five  and  twenty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed^  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  brief  exposition  of 
this  general  theory. 

It  might  have  been  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  an 
alleged  law  of  transformation^  everywhere  unceasingly 
displayed  by  existences  of  all  orders^  would  have  received 
the  amount  of  consideration  required  for  deciding  on  its 
probable  truth  or  probable  falsehood ;  seeing  that  if  false 
its  falsity  ought  to  be  shown^  and  if  true  it  should  enter  as 
an  important  factor  in  men^s  conceptions  of  the  world 
around  them.  But  it  did  not  seem  so  to  those  who  under- 
take to  guide  public  opinion. 
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''Will,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  think  that  tho 
doctrine  is  now  safely  set  forth,  whatever  happens  to  me/' 
I  remarked  to  a  friend  siter  First  Prineiples  was  published; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  this  satisfaction,  partly  personal  but 
largely  impersonal,  added  to  the  zest  with  which  I  entered 
upon  the  relaxations  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

I  say  advisedly  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  year  1862 
was  the  year  of  the  second  International  Exhibition;  and  of 
course,  as  soon  as  I  was  at  leisure,  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  it.  My  father,  and  afterwards  my  mother, 
came  up  to  town;  and  days  were  spent  there  in  showing 
them  the  things  of  chief  interest.  Then  there  arrived 
the  Letts  and  other  country  friends,  to  whom  also  I  occa- 
sionally played  the  part  of  guide.  Naturally  the  pleasures 
given  were  not  so  keen  as  those  given  by  the  first  Exhi- 
bition; but  still  they  were  great. 

On  the  10th  of  July  I  was  at  Llandudno  with  the  Letts. 
We  made  a  fortnight's  stay  there,  during  which  we  one 
day  picnic'd  at  the  Aber  Falls.  On  the  left  hand,  the 
&Ils  are  flanked  by  a  spur  of  Gamed  David  (or  is  it 
Gamed  Llewellyn  f ) ;  and  this,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, Lett  and  I  climbed.  The  climb  had  a  sequence,  as 
witness  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  of  16th  July. 

'*  We  madt «  moontain  ramble  two  days  ago,  and  I  found  it  did  me  mora 
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good  than  anything  since  I  have  been  here.    So  I  propose  to  have  a  eonrsa 
of  mountain  rambles.    I  am  moderately  well  bat  not  brilliant  in  condition." 

The  result  was  that,  on  our  return  to  Derby,  I  shortly 
started  on  a  pedestrian  fishing  tour  in  Scotland. 

As  far  as  Oban  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  I  kept  to  familiar  routes ;  but  at  Invergarry  I  left 
the  steam-boat,  having  decided  to  explore  the  west  and 
north  of  Boss. 

The  remainder  of  my  first  day,  during  which  I  stopped 
here  and  there  to  make  a  few  casts  for  trout  in  the  G«rry, 
brought  me  to  Tomdoun  Inn;  and  on  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
walking  up  the  rest  of  Glengarry  and  down  Glen  Quoich, 
I  reached  Loch  Houm-head.  Loch  Houm  is  the  grandest 
of  the  Scotch  lochs;  and  though  the  part  seen  in  this 
descent  to  it  is  not  the  best,  it  delighted  me  so  much  that 
my  pleasure  became  vocal.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
done  so  had  I  known  what  awaited  me.  To  the  name 
Loch  Houm-head  was  joined  on  my  map  one  of  the  little 
circles  which  usually  imply  at  least  a  village  having  an 
inn,  if  not  a  larger  place.  I  found,  however,  that  besides 
some  tumble-down  fishermen's  cottages  the  only  house  was 
a  keeper's  lodge.  Here  I  was  taken  in  by  favour,  and  had 
to  put  up  with  meagre  fare  and  rude  accommodation :  a 
damp  bed  being  part  of  it.  Fortunately  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  pocket-waterproof,  and  here,  as  at  various 
places  stopped  at  in  my  tour,  this  befriended  me :  on  some 
occasions  keeping  off  the  rain  by  day,  it,  on  other  occasions, 
served,  when  used  as  a  sheet,  to  keep  off  the  damp 
by  night. 

Li  the  course  of  the  evening  I  said  that  on  the  morrow 
I  intended  to  cross  over  into  Glen  Shiel.  My  host 
expressed  his  fear  that  he  would  be  unable  to  give  me 
a  guide,  as  they  were  busy  with  the  hay.  I  slighted  the 
notion  that  I  needed  a  guide :  saying  that  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  Scotch  mountains.    Next  morning  proved  fine; 
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and  the  keeper^  admitting  ihat  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to 
find  mj  way,  directed  me  where  to  ford  the  stream  which 
drains  Glen  Qnoich.  In  an  hour  or  so^  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  monntain-ridge  whence  I  expected  to  look  down  on 
Glen  Shiel  and  the  high  road  running  through  it.  To  my 
astonishment  I  found  below  me  a  bare  vallej  with  no  trace 
of  road  or  human  habitation.  The  map^  which  showed  a 
single  range  of  mountains  between  Glen  Quoich  and  Glen 
Shield  had  deceived  me :  there  were  two  ranges.  Had  the 
summits  of  the  hills  become  clouded  I  should  not  have 
known  where  I  was^  on  descending.  Fortunately  the  day 
continued  fine.  Keeping  my  bearings  pretty  accurately^ 
I  ascended  the  second  ridge^  and  then^  as  I  expected^  saw 
Glen  Shiel.  During  my  scramble  down  a  steep  hill  side 
covered  with  heather  so  deep  that  I  could  not  see  my 
footing,  I  twice  slipped  one  of  my  legs  into  a  crevice 
between  rocks  and  might  readily  have  broken  it.  Had  I 
done  Bo^  I  should  most  likely  have  died  there.  When  I  got 
safely  on  to  the  high  road  I  became  conscious  of  the  risk 
that  is  run  by  one  who^  leaving  a  place  to  which  he  will 
not  return,  tnkverses  alone  a  wild  tract  of  country  on  the 
way  to  a  place  where  no  one  expects  him.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent he  is  not  missed,  and  no  search  is  made.  Ajiother 
thing  struck  me.  Joining  my  experiences  in  Switzerland 
with  the  experience  I  had  just  had,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  makers  and 
publishers  of  guide-books.  I  suspect  that  from  time  to 
time  lives  are  lost,  and  every  year  many  illnesses  caused^ 
in  consequence  of  their  misdirections. 

A  night  passed  at  Shiel  Inn  was  followed  by  a  day 
passed  in  fishing  the  river  which  runs  down  the  Glen. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  sea-trout  rewarded  my  efforts ;  but 
the  water  was  far  too  low  for  good  fishing  and  the  inn 
was  uncomfortable,  so  that  I  was  not  tempted  to  stay.  A 
delightful  sunny  walk  along  the  picturesque  shore  of  Loch 
Duich  carried  me  the  following  morning  as  far  as  Loch 
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Alsh  Ferry^  and  thence  to  Balmaoarra.  A  fishing  ramble 
filled  the  next  day.  On  the  morrow  a  pleasant  walk  over 
the  interyening  hills  brought  me  to  Loch  Carron  ferry,  and 
a  farther  walk  to  Jeantown.  The  morning  after  found  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  dividing  Loch  Oarron  from 
the  valley  which  skirts  the  Applecross  mountains — strange 
looking,  and  one  of  them  especially  remarkable :  a  moun- 
tain situated  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  precipices, 
from  which  it  has  evidently  been  cut  out  by  glacier-action. 
That  evening  I  reached  Shieldag,  a  dreary  little  fishing 
hamlet  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Torridon.  The  western  side 
of  Boss  is  not  much  frequented  by  tourists,  and  pro- 
bably I  was  the  first  that  season  who  had  stopped  at  the 
miserable  little  inn.  They  gave  me  a  bedroom  so  damp 
that  the  paper  hung  from  the  walls  in  festoons.  ^'A 
sabbath  day's  journey''  to  Einlochewe  was  instructive,  as 
well  as  picturesque  in  scenery.  The  doctrine  of  denudation 
receives  in  these  regions  striking  confirmations.  On  all 
sides  the  mountains,  consisting  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
up  of,  I  think,  dull  red  sandstone,  are  capped  with  quartz 
rock.  Evidently  quartz  rock  once  extended  over  the  whole 
district;  and  these  islands  of  quartz  on  the  mountain  tops, 
have  been  left  there  by  the  eroding  agencies  which  cut  out 
the  wide  and  deep  valleys  between.  Then,  among  further 
objects  of  geological  interest  is  ^^  the  valley  of  a  thousand 
hills":  such  being,  it  is  said,  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Gaelic  name.  It  contains  a  vast  moraine.  An  ancient 
glacier,  bearing  on  its  sur&ce  many  separate  lines  of 
debris,  must  have  paused  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
its  slow  retreat,  so  as  to  deliver  each  line  of  debris  for  a 
long  interval  on  the  same  spot :  thus  forming  a  heap. 

A  day  at  Eanlochewe  was  passed  in  trying  to  take  some 
sea-trout  out  of  Loch  Maree;  but  as  I  lacked  a  boat, 
the  attempt  failed  entirely.  Next  day  left  behind  it  two 
memories.  The  road  to  Ghdrloch  runs  along  the  shore 
of  Loch  Maree ;  and,  keeping  in  view  the  imposing  Ben 
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Sleocb  OD  tlie  rights  passes  on  the  left^  after  two  or  three 
miles^  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  runs  away  inland. 
Some  miles  down  this  valley  stands  a  mountain  of  sub- 
conical  shape^  the  sides  of  which  are  channeled  by  water- 
courses. If^  imagining  these  water-courses^  deeply  cut  into 
the  rock^  to  have  originally  run  straight  down^  it  be  sup- 
posed that  some  power  adequately  great  gave  the  whole 
mountain  a  twist  round  its  vertical  axis^  so  as  to  change 
these  straight  water-courses  into  spiral  ones^  an  idea  will 
be  gained  of  its  structure.  A  sketch  of  this  mountain 
still  exists  among  my  papers.  Some  miles  further  on, 
where  there  lies  between  the  road  and  the  side  of  the  loch 
a  low  bit  of  rough  land,  some  adjacent  cottagers,  while 
digging  out  peat,  had  brought  into  view  a  large  surface 
of  granite,  not  simply  rounded,  but  retaining  the  polish 
given  to  it  by  the  glacier  that  once  filled  the  basin  of 
Loch  Maree — a  polish  which  had  been  preserved  by  the 
overlying  peat  for  —  how  long  shall  we  say?  perhaps 
50,000  years. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  those  days,  common  in  mountainous 
countries,  during  which  one  is  frequently  tempted  by  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  take  off  one's  waterproof,  and  then, 
ten  minutes  after,  by  a  sudden  shower  compelled  to  put 
it  on  again,  I  reached  the  Oairloch  Hotel ;  and  thence,  the 
morning  after,  departed  for  Poolewe,  there  to  await,  in  a 
dreary  little  inn,  the  expedition  of  the  next  day — the  most 
serious  in  the  course  of  my  tour.  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom 
was  the  nearest  stopping  place  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Boss.  Between  it  and  Poolewe  was  a  wild  country 
traversed  by  a  bad  road,  with  no  place  where  rest  or 
refreshment  could  be  had.  But  I  had  either  to  go  on 
to  Ullapool  or  to  return  the  way  I  came,  which  I  was 
reluctant  to  do. 

Hiring  a  boat  down  Loch  Ewe  as  far  as  the  point  at 
which  my  route  diverged  from  its  shore,  and  bidding  good 
morning,  to  the  boatmen,  I  commenced  my  solitray  walk  of, 
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I  snppose,  oyer  thirty  miles :  stopping  after  some  hoars 
to  take  my  meagre  mid-day  meal  of  boiled  herrings  and 
bread  which  I  had  brought  with  me.  The  monotony  of  the 
day  was  beguiled  somewhat  by  the  scenery,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  rather  by  the  striking  geological  traits  it 
presented :  especially  those  of  immense  glacier-action.  I 
passed  over  a  ridge  of  hills,  probably  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  all  the  rocks  were 
rounded;  showing  that  in  ancient  times  the  glaciers  which 
had  filled  the  adjacent  valleys  had  also  covered  this  ridge, 
to  a  depth,  probably,  of  some  hundreds  of  feet.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  I  reached  the  shore  of  Little  Loch  Broom. 
Here,  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  road,  I  paid  one  of  the 
fishermen  to  row  me  across :  first,  however,  having  an 
experience  of  Celtic  indolence.  The  boat  was  lying  on  the 
beach  half  full  of  water.  The  man  took  out  the  plug,  and 
he  and  his  daughter  stood  idly  by,  waiting  until,  by  a 
stream  the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  the  water  should 
escape.  He  seemed  quite  unconcerned  when  I,  in  a  fit  of 
exasperation,  seized  the  baler  and  began  to  empty  the  boat 
myself.  Shortly  after  came  what  might  have  ended  in 
disaster.  By  the  people  of  some  dilapidated  cottages  on 
the  opposite  shore,  I  was  directed  into  a  path  which  went 
over  the  high  moor  to  Loch  Broom.  This  path  continued 
fairly  visible  for  a  time ;  but,  as  I  got  on  to  the  flat  top  of 
the  moor  or  mountain  bog  (for  it  was  entirely  formed  of 
deep  peat),  I  found  it  traversed  in  all  directions  by  large 
fissures  which  the  water  had  made  in  draining  away — 
fissures  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  as  deep  or  deeper,  over 
which  I  had  continually  to  leap.  It  was  in  short  a  bog  full 
of  crevasses,  with  bottoms  of  soft  peat-mud,  out  of  which  I 
should  not  easily  have  got  had  I  fallen  in.  As  the  evening 
was  coming  down  rapidly  and  the  path  was  no  longer 
discernible,  I  became  somewhat  fearful  of  the  result;  but 
fortunately  I  got  across  before  it  became  dark,  and 
descended  to  Loch  Broom  and  to  Ullapool. 

Letters  show  that  I  had  intended  to  go  as  far  north  aa 
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Looli  Assynt  in  Sutherlandsliire ;  but  mj  oompamonlesa 
ezonrBion^  though  enjoyable  at  the  beginnings  was  getting 
wearisome^  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  fulfilled  my 
intention  even  had  nothing  oocurred  to  prevent  me.  But 
something  did  occur.  A  letter  which  I  found  waiting  for 
me  at  Ullapool  made  me  turn  my  face  souths  and  travel  as 
fast  as  coach^  railway^  and  steamboat  would  carry  me. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  which  so  precipitately  changed 
my  course^  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  few 
lines  written  home^  dated  Glasgow^  August  17th: — ''Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Youmans  are  come.  I  am  just  starting  off  with 
them  for  a  few  days.  You  will  probably  see  me  early 
next  week.'* 

Professor  Youmans^  who  from  the  outset  became  so 
ardent  an  adherent  of  mine^  and  then^  as  always^  was 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  labour  on  my  behalf^  had 
oome  over  to  England  with  his  wife  (being  then  recently 
married)  s  partly  as  he  told  me  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862^  and  partly  to  consult  with  me  concerning  the 
management  of  my  affairs  in  the  United  States. 

Our  conversations  were  carried  on  in  the  course  of  three 
days  spent  in  taking  these  new  friends  round  to  the  chief 
places  of  interest  that  were  easily  accessible.  Edinburgh^ 
of  course^  came  in  for  immediate  attention:  the  chief 
streets^  Calton  Hill^  The  Castle^  and  Holyrood^  being 
visited.  I  was  but  a  poor  cicerone  for  them,  however, 
as  measured  by  ordinary  standards ;  for  I  could  tell  them 
nothing  about  the  historical  associations.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  amusing  Professor  Youmans  by  my  response 
to  some  remark  or  (]uestion  coming  from  our  guide  at 
Holyrood — "  I  am  happy  to  say  I  don't  know."  Probably 
the  remark  or  question  referred  to  Queen  Mary.  On  this, 
as  on  kindred  occasions,  I  thus  implied  my  satis&ction, 
partly  in  having  used  time  and  brain-space  for  knowledge 
better  worth  having,  and  partly  in  expressing  my  small 
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respect  for  gossip  about  people  of  no  intrinsic  worthy 
whether  dead  or  living. 

Of  coarse  something  of  Scottish  scenery  had  to  be 
shown ;  and  as  my  friends  could  not  spare  time  for  anything 
more  distant,  I  carried  them  over  the  ordinary  tourists' 
round — ^by  Callander  to  Loch  Katrine;  thence  to  Liver- 
snaidj  across  Loch  Lomond  to  Tarbet;  and  from  that  place 
to  Arrochar  on  Loch  Long.  The  night  being  passed  there, 
we  went  by  steamboat  next  morning  to  Greenock,  where  we 
parted;  they  for  London  on  their  way  to  the  continent 
and  I,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  Derby. 

After  a  fortnight  at  home  and  a  few  days  spent  with  the 
Brays  at  Coventry,  I  returned  to  London — ^not  indeed  to 
my  previous  abode;  for  I  found  there  no  fit  accommo- 
dation. A  letter  dated  15  Sept.  shows  that  I  was  settled 
in  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park.  A  few  weeks'  expe- 
rience, however,  so  dissatisfied  me  with  the  management  of 
the  house  that  I  decided  upon  migrating.  Before  I  had 
found  another  suitable  place  Mr.  Silsbee,  an  American 
gentleman  named  in  a  preceding  chapter,  who  was  about 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France^  pressed  me  to 
go  as  far  as  Paris  with  him.  Being  under  obligation  to 
him,  and  having  work  enough  to  occupy  me  in  revising 
while  away,  I  consented,  and  we  departed  on  the  17  Oct. 

Of  incidents  during  this  visit  to  Paris  I  recall  but  one. 
This  was  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Silsbee  in  the  Louvre 
before  a  landscape  by  Rubens  (I  think),  rendered  partly  by 
time,  and  partly  by  the  artist,  unlike  anything  ever  seen — 
especially  in  atmospheric  effect ;  while  it  was  also  extremely 
unpicturesque  in  composition.  To  me  it  seemed  a  picture 
to  be  glanced  at  and  passed  by ;  but  from  Mr.  Silsbee  it 
called  forth  much  admiration.  Even  more  than  ourselves 
the  Americans  are  affected  by  the  appearance  of  antiquity : 
so  much  so,  in  some  cases,  that  I  heard  an  American  lady 
declare  that  a  country  without  ruins  of  old  castles  and 
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abbeys  is  not  wortb  liying  in.  And  in  still  greater  degrees 
than  oorselyes^  tliey  are  thus  led  to  confound  those  extrinsic 
traits  of  objects  which  show  antiquity  with  those  intrinsic 
traits  which  characterize  them  as  works  of  art. 

Little  given  to  mental  analysis,  most  people  fail  to  dis- 
criminate among  the  causes  of  their  pleasuree— or  rather, 
never  try  to  distinguish ;  and  hence  ascribe  to  an  ancient 
work  of  art  itself,  the  reverential  sentiments  which  its  age 
and  its  traditional  repute  arouse  in  them.  But  judgments 
swayed  by  these  sentiments  are  anything  but  trustworthy. 
The  one  case  in  which  something  like  measure  is  possible— 
that  of  relative  strength — shows  clearly  how  untrue  are 
men's  estimates  of  the  past  compared  with  the  present. 
And  doubtless  the  bias  which  has  so  conspicuously  per- 
verted current  opinion  in  a  matter  concerning  which  there 
ought  to  have  been  the  least  liability  to  mistake,  has 
perverted  it  in  other  matters,  and  among  them  in  matters 
of  art. 

One  may  say  with  some  approach  to  truth  that  on  art 
questions  men's  judgments  have  been  paralyzed  by 
authority  and  tradition  as  they  have  been  on  religion? 
questions.  There  is  reason  for  hoping,  however,  that  as 
the  paralysis  is  diminishing  in  respect  of  the  last  it  will 
presently  diminish  in  respect  of  the  first. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIOLOGY. 
1862-64.    ^t.  42-44. 

On  my  retam  from  Paris^  some  time  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  I  took  up  mj  abode  at  6  Hinde  Street,  Man- 
chester Sqnare, — a  house  which  has  since  been  destroyed 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  street.  Here  I  remained 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Is  it  really  a  fact  that  women  have  better  intuitions  into 
character  than  men  have  f  That  they  are  quicker  to  divine 
other's  moods  of  mind,  there  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for 
believing,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Stvdy  of  Sociology  ; 
and  it  seems  almost  an  implication  that  if  they  perceive 
more  truly  the  passing  mental  states  in  those  they  observe, 
they  also  perceive  more  truly  their  permanent  mental 
states  or  est*ablished  natures.  Yet  when  we  remember  how 
multitudinous  are  the  cases  in  which  women  are  deceived 
by  smooth  manners  and  pretty  speeches,  we  cannot  but 
hesitate  about  admitting  this  implication.  May  not  the 
truth  rather  be  that  men  and  women  differ,  not  so  much 
in  these  intuitions  as  in  the  readiness  with  which  they 
accept  and  act  upon  them  f  The  lines — ^'I  do  not  love 
thee  Dr.  Fell, "  etc.,  point  to  a  distinction  between  the  two. 
Speaking  generally,  women  do  not  question  the  worth 
of  the  impressions  made  on  them;  while  men,  receiving 
the  like  impressions,  are  apt  to  doubt— often  think  the 
feelings  produced  in  them  are  merely  prejudices,  and 
consequently  decide  to  wait  for  evidence.      Now  as  im- 
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pressions  of  these  kinds  are  usually  not  meaningless,  but 
vaguely  represent  organized  and  inherited  experiences  (as 
we  see  in  an  infant  which  cries  on  seeing  an  ugly  face  or 
hearing  a  gruff  voice),  it  results  that  women,  forthwith 
guided  by  such  impressions,  may  not  unfrequently  escape 
injuries  which  men,  waiting  for  evidence,  suffer  before  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  their  impressions  are  right. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  an  experience  in 
Hinde  Street.  The  first  impressions  I  received  from  my 
hostess  were  of  an  unfavourable  kind.  She  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  nature  anything  but  attractive,  although  she  put 
on  a  manner  of  great  civility.  I  ignored  this  natural 
verdict  of  my  feelings,  but  I  had  afterwards  reason  to 
regret  that  I  did  not  yield  to  it.  Though  no  positive  evil 
resulted,  the  relation  was  an  unpleasant  one. 

Not  as  being  illustrative  of  anything  repugnant  in  her, 
I  may  here  name  for  its  drollery  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  my  few  months  of  stay  in  the  house. 
Yain  as  well  as  vulgar-minded,  she  professed  to  have 
a  high  admiration  of  Shakspeare :  was  partial  to 
reading  his  plays  aloud,  and  considered  that  she  declaimed 
the  speeches  extremely  well.  On  one  occasion,  after 
enlarging  upon  her  reverence  for  him,  she  ended  by  saying — 
''  Ah,  I  often  wish  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  had  him  here. 
How  we  should  enjoy  one  another's  conversation  V* 

I  had  commenced  the  PrincivpleB  of  Biology  immediately 
on  arriving  in  town  in  the  autumn  j  and  during  my  brief 
stay  in  Gloucester  Square  had  made  moderate  progress 
witii  it.  My  visit  to  Paris,  though  it  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  revision,  stopped  dictation.  Of  course  I  resumed  this 
as  soon  as  possible  after  my  return.  Another  interruption, 
however^  though  too  brief  to  be  mentioned  save  for  its 
cause,  shortly  occurred. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  had  just  published  his  work  on  UtiUtar* 
ianiwi.     In  it,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  classed  as  an 
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Anti-ntilitarian.  Not  liking  to  let  pass  a  characterization 
which  I  regarded  as  erroneous,  I  wrote  to  him  explaining 
my  position — showing  in  what  I  agreed  with  the  existing 
school  of  Utilitarians,  and  in  what  I  differed  from  them. 
The  essential  part  of  this  letter  was  published  by  Professor 
Bain  in  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Science;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  my  own 
works.  As  it  seems  unfit  that  this  anomalous  distribution 
should  be  permanent,  I  decide  to  reprint  it  here ;  omitting 
the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  : — 

*  The  note  in  qaestion  greatly  startled  me  by  implicitly  ftl«MiTtg  me  with 
the  Anti-utilitarians.  I  have  never  regarded  myself  as  an  Anti-ntilitarian. 
My  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Utility  as  commonly  understood,  concerns 
not  the  object  to  be  reached  by  men,  but  the  method  of  reaching  it.  While  I 
admit  that  happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be  contemplated,  I  do  not  admit 
that  it  should  be  the  proximate  end.  The  Expediency-Philosophy  having 
concluded  that  happiness  is  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  assumes  that  morality 
has  no  other  business  than  empirically  to  generalize  the  results  of  conduct, 
and  to  supply  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  nothing  more  than  its  empirical 
generalizations. 

*  But  the  view  for  which  I  contend  is,  that  Morality  properly  so-called — 
the  science  of  right  conduct— has  for  its  ol^t  to  determine  how  and  tpAy 
certain  modes  of  conduct  are  detrimental,  and  certain  other  modes  beneficial. 
These  good  and  bad  results  cannot  be  accidental,  but  must  be  necessary 
consequences  of  the  constitution  of  things ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
business  of  moral  science  to  deduce,  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions 
of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness.  Having  done  this,  its  deductions  are  to 
be  recognized  as  laws  of  conduct ;  and  are  to  be  conformed  to  irrespective  of 
a  direct  estimation  of  happiness  or  misery. 

'Perhaps  an  analogy  will  most  clearly  show  my  meaning.  During  its 
early  stages,  planetary  Astronomy  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  accu- 
mulated observations  respecting  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  sun 
and  planets ;  from  which  accumulated  observations  it  came  by  and  by  to  be 
empirically  predicted,  with  an  approach  to  truth,  that  certain  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  have  certain  positions  at  certain  times.  But  the  modem 
science  of  planetary  Astronomy  consbts  of  deductions  from  the  law  of 
gravitation— deductions  showing  why  the  celestial  bodies  necessarily  occupy 
certain  places  at  certain  times.  Now,  the  kind  of  relation  which  thus  exists 
between  ancient  and  modem  Astronomy  is  analogous  to  the  kind  of  relation 
which,  I  conceive,  exists  between  the  Expedienoy-Morality  and  Moral 
Boience  properly  so-called.    And  the  objection  which  I  have  to  the  current 
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TTtOitariftiiism,  is,  that  it  reoognises  no  more  developed  fonn  of  morality — 
does  not  see  that  it  has  xeaohed  bnt  the  initial  stage  of  Moral  Science. 

'To  make  my  position  folly  onderstood,  it  seems  needful  to  add  that, 
eoneeponding  to  the  fnndamental  propositions  of  a  developed  Moral  Science, 
there  have  been,  and  still  are,  developing  in  the  race,  certain  fundamental 
moral  intoitions ;  and  that,  though  these  moral  intoitions  are  the  results  of 
accnmnlated  experiences  of  utility,  gradoally  organized  and  inherited,  they 
have  oome  to  be  quite  independent  of  conscious  experience.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of  space,  possessed  by  any  living 
individual,  to  have  arisen  from  organiaed  and  consolidated  experiences  of  all 
antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed  to  him  their  slowly-developed  nervous 
oiganiwations  ■  just  as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made 
definite  and  complete  by  personal  experiences,  has  practically  become  a  form 
of  thought,  apparently  quite  independent  of  experience ;  so  do  I  believe  that 
the  experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through  all  past  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing  corresponding  nervous 
modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  have 
become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition~«ertain  emotions  responding 
to  right  and  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
experiences  of  utility.  I  also  hold  that  just  as  the  space-intuition  responds 
to  the  exact  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  and  has  its  rough  conclusions 
interpreted  and  verified  by  them ;  so  will  moral  intuitions  respond  to  the 
demonstraticms  of  Moral  Science,  and  will  have  their  rough  conclusions 
interpreted  and  verified  by  them.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  remark  that  this 
difference  of  view  has,  I  believe,  arisen  in  part  from 
difference  of  culture.  In  Bentham^s  day  the  knowledge  of 
physical  science  was  confined  to  a  small  number;  and,  as  a 
result,  thoughts  about  causation  were,  in  nearly  all  men, 
vague  and  undeveloped.  Education,  if  not  wholly  linguistic, 
included  such  other  subjects  only  as  gave  scarcely  any 
material  for  generating  definite  ideas  of  causal  relations. 
That  every  expended  force  must  work,  somehow  and 
somewhere,  an  equivalent  of  change,  and  conversely,  was 
an  idea  rendered  familiar  to  scarcely  any.  The  like  may,  I 
think,  be  said  of  Bentham's  followers  in  general  Though, 
doubtless,  causes  have  been  theoretically  recognized  by  all 
of  them;  and  though  in  Mr.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  the 
doctrine  of  causation  receives  full  and  criticid  exposition; 
yet  by  him,  as  by  the  Utilitarians  generally,  there  has  not 
been  that  study  of  physical  science  at  liurge  which  con- 
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daces  to  an  ever-present  and  virid  consciousness  of  cause. 
In  the  absence  of  discipline  in  physical  science  the  search 
for  causes  does  not  become  a  mental  habit.  Hence  the 
contented  resting  in  empirical  utilitarianism.  It  was 
thought  that  the  results  of  this  or  that  kind  of  action 
are  to  be  ascertained  by  induction;  and  it  was  tacitly 
assumed  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  That  the 
connexions  between  conduct  and  consequence  in  every  case 
are  causal^  and  that  ethical  theory  remains  but  rudimentary 
until  the  causal  relations  are  generalized^  was  a  truth  not 
recognized  by  them. 

Christmas  of  this  year,  as  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
spent  by  my  father  with  me  in  London.  Though  now  over 
seventy  he  remained  in  fair  vigour ;  having,  indeed,  in  a 
considerable  degree  recovered  from  the  nervous  disorder  of 
his  middle  life.  I  find  by  letters  that  the  dread  of  a  cold 
journey  was  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  got  over  in  persuading 
him  to  come  to  town. 

Concerning  my  social  life  at  this  time,  which  this  visit 

of  my    father  fitly  introduces,   there  seems   nothing  to 

record  save  some  accessions  to  my  circle  of  friends.     One 

of  these  is  recalled  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 

home,  dated  25th  February,  1863. 

•<  I  dined  on  Saturday  with  some  new  friends  named  Hath,  who  were  great 
friends  of  Mr.  Bnokle'a.  Thej  are  very  nice,  intelligent  people.  Dr. 
Oarpenter  was  one  of  the  gaeets;  and  also  Mr.  Hare,  the  anthor  of  the 
scheme  of  representation  that  has  excited  so  mnch  attention." 

All  members  of  the  family  were  worshippers  of  Mr.  Buckle. 
Two  of  the  sons  were  with  him  in  the  East  when  he  caught 
the  fever  which  caused  his  untimely  death.  Mr.  Henry 
Huth,  the  father,  an  amiable  man  whose  lack  of  animal 
energy  led  to  a  retiring  manner  and  preference  for  a  quiet 
life,  was  noted  for  his  magnificent  collection  of  rare 
books.  This  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Alfred  Huth,  who  has  become  known  as  the  biographer 
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of  Buckle^  and  also  by  his  work  on  the  results  of  marriages 
between  relations. 

The  other  addition  to  mj  social  circle  was  a  gentleman 
with  a  remarkable  name — ^Mr.  Osmond  De  Beanvoir 
Prianlx  j  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  QiMsiumea  Mosaica. 
He  was  famed  for  giving  sumptuous  dinners  to  somewhat 
select  parties.  Buckle  had  been  a  frequent  guest.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  first  dinner  at  his  house^  there  were^  among 
others  less  known^  Mr.  Higgins^  at  that  time  distinguished 
as  a  writer  of  slashing  letters  in  The  Times  signed  '^  Jacob 
Omnium;  '^  Mr.  G.  S.  Yenables^  a  Parliamentary  barrister, 
and  a  writer  of  leaders  in  The  Saturday  Review  and  in 
The  Times,  who,  I  have  been  told,  had  somewhat  disap- 
pointed his  friends :  his  IJniyersity  career  having  raised 
great  expectations.  Then  there  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  a 
brother  of  Charles  Darwin,  too  feeble  in  health  to  display 
his  powers.  Thackeray,  too,  was  one  of  the  pariy. 
Neither  then  nor  on  other  occasions  when  I  met  him,  did 
he  display  his  powers  in  any  way.  The  share  he  took  in 
conversation  was  not  large;  and  in  what  he  did  say,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  no  sign  of  wit  or  humour  was 
given.  I  have  heard  that  he  could  be  a  lively  companion; 
but  it  seems  possible  that  usually  when  in  company  he  was 
occupied  in  observing  traits  of  character  and  manner.  A 
painter  of  human  nature  as  variously  manifested  must 
ordinarily  be  more  a  listener  than  a  talker. 

Mr.  Priaulx  was  called  by  his  friends  an  intellectual 
sybarite;  and  while  one  of  these  words  was  justified  by 
the  character  of  his  parties,  the  other  was  justified  by  the 
quality  of  his  dinners,  which  differed  from  other  dinners, 
even  of  an  elaborate  kind,  in  that  they  had  always  a  good 
deal  of  the  unexpected:  there  were  unusual  dishes.  Yarious 
choice  wines,  too,  eight  or  ten  in  kind,  came  round  in  the 
course  of  dinner  and  dessert ;  of  which  the  Chateau  Tquem 
was  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  guests  as  yielding  the 
culminating  pleasure  of  the  feast. 
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Before  the  end  of  March^  letters  show  a  change  of 
address  :  I  was  in  my  old  quarters  in  Bloomsbnry  Square, 
where  I  suppose  I  was  tempted  back  by  an  offer  of  the 
accommodation  I  needed.  Later  on  in  April  there  is  a 
reference  to  another  of  my  visits  to  Standish,  where  it 
appears  that  I  enjoyed  myself  as  usual  and  deriyed  benefit 

This  season  seems  to  have  had  no  relapse  from  my 
ordinary  abnormal  state  of  health.  Sleeping^  now  as  ever 
a  chief  difficulty,  had  been  improved  by  a  course  recom- 
mended ;  as  witness  the  following  paragraph. 

**  I  haye  recently  been  profiting  considerably  by  the  advice  of  a  French 
physician— a  Dr.  de  Massy  to  whom  Hozley  sent  me.  He  has  prescribed 
frequent  warm  baths — three  or  more  times  in  the  week,  with  the  Tiew  of 
improring  my  sleeping.    I  haye  decidedly  slept  the  better  for  them." 

Here  let  me  add,  for  the  instruction  of  the  sleepless,  that 
some  years  later  Dr.  de  Mussy  told  me  he  had  modified 
his  opinion  respecting  the  efficacy  of  warm  baths  as 
soporifics;  for  he  had  met  with  cases  in  which,  though 
taken  at  a  temperature  below  blood  heat  (as  they  should 
always  be),  they  produced  wakefulness  instead  of  sleepiness. 
That  under  some  conditions  they  do  this,  I  can  myself 
testify;  for,  many  years  after,  owing  I  suppose  to  some 
change  in  my  constitutional  state,  this  reverse  effect  was 
produced  upon  me,  so  that  I  dare  not  take  a  warm  bath 
late  in  the  day.  Unexpected  as  this  experience  was,  it 
was  congruous  with  a  statement  once  made  to  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bence  Jones  respecting  other  medicinal  agents. 
Speaking  of  drugs,  he  said  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  may  not  under  different  conditions  produce  opposite 
effects.  Certainly  we  have  familiar  proof  that  this  is  the 
case  with  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  opium. 

This  mention  of  opium  reminds  me  that  I  had  for  some 
time  previously  made  occasional  use  of  it — comjnonly  under 
the  form  of  morphia.  With  me  sleep  brought  sleep  and 
wakefulness  was  habitually  followed  by  more  wakefulness ; 
80  that  after  a  series  of  specially  bad  nights  it  had  been  my 
practice  to  break  the  morbid  habit,  and  re-establish  the 
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periodicity  of  sleep  by  artificial  means.  Sometimes  it  was 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  before  I  again  bad  recourse  to 
one  or  other  preparation  of  opium.  That  the  average 
result  was  beneficial  is  an  opinion  which  I  here  express, 
because  there  is,  I  think,  an  undue  fear  of  opium ;  both  in 
the  minds  of  mediccJ  men  and  in  those  of  men  at  large. 
Every  medicinal  agent  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  when  it  has 
been  greatly  abused  there  arises  a  reaction,  which  goes 
ahnost  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  its  use.  In  respect  of 
opium  a  re-reaction  is  needed. 

Health  not  much  disturbed,  and  work  but  little  inter- 
rupted, enabled  me  to  issue  three  numbers  of  my  serial 
during  the  winter  and  subsequent  season:  the  last  of  them, 
however,  number  IX,  detaining  me  xmtil  after  the  middle 
of  July.  I  then  left  London  for  my  holiday.  It  was  not  a 
complete  holiday ;  for,  as  usual,  I  took  with  me  work  for 
revision.  In  this  case  it  was  the  revision  of  the  various 
essays  published  during  1858,  1859  and  1860,  which  I  had 
decided  to  collect  in  a  volume. 

My  first  resting  place  was  Scarborough,  to  which  place 
I  went  to  spend  some  time  with  my  mother,  who 
was  staying  there  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  that 
debility  which  had  been  for  years  coming  on.  She 
exemplified  the  evils  resulting  from  carelessness  of  self, 
accompanying  undue  care  of  others.  Writers  on  morals  do 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  excess  of  self-sacrifice  is  not 
only  a  cause  of  suffering  to  the  individual  making  it,  but 
often  becomes  a  cause  of  suffering  to  relatives;  and  if 
this  fact  is  unrecognized  by  those  who  xmdertake  to  set 
forth  the  principles  of  right  conduct,  still  less  is  it  recog- 
nized by  the  world  at  large — or,  if  recognized,  it  is  not 
in  such  way  as  overtly  to  influence  conduct.  A  strong 
sense  of  duty,  partly  natural  and  partly  traceable  to 
religious  convictions,  had,  for  years,  been  leading  my  mother 
gradually  to  undermine  her  system  by  taxing  it  too  much; 
and  now  there  was  beginning  that  constitutional  prostration 
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wUch  presently  made  her  a  confirmed  invalid.  Many  of 
my  letters  contain  expostulations,  but  they  were  useless. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  exemplify  the  truth  that  women's 
natures,  and  by  implication  their  beliefs,  become  fixed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life  than  do  those  of  men;  and  her 
amiable  errors  were  continued  in  spite  of  all  reasoning. 

After  ten  days  at  Scarborough  I  turned  my  face  north- 
wards, and  the  first  indication  of  my  whereabouts  is  given 
in  a  letter  which  says : — ^^  We  have  just  arrived  safely  and 
well  at  Oban  after  a  fine  day's  voyage.*'  At  first  I  was 
puzzled  by  the  ^^  we" ;  for  I  had  forgotten  a  tour  in  the 
North  West  Highlands  with  Lett  and  one  of  his  Derby 
friends,  well  known  to  me  also.  Starting  next  day  by  fast 
steamer  (the  Ifonn^atn^er  I  think  it  was  in  those  days),  and 
taking  our  course  down  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  up  the 
Sleat  Sound,  we  skirted  the  north  east  shore  of  Skye  in 
the  afternoon ;  and,  abandoning  our  original  project  of 
exploring  Skye,  went  on  to  Gt^irloch.  The  following  morning 
we  took  our  course  by  the  side  of  Loch  Maree  to  Kinloch- 
ewe :  reversing  my  walk  of  the  previous  year.  A  dog-cart 
took  us  next  day  as  far  as  Loch  Torridon,  whence,  finding  a 
fit  guide,  we  took  our  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  shore 
of  Loch  Carron — a  wild  and  interesting  climb — and  put  up 
at  Jeantown.  Balmacarra  was  our  next  stopping  place; 
and  the  day  being  Sunday  we,  conforming  to  the  custom 
of  the  house,  in  common  with  all  other  guests,  whether  in 
private  rooms  or  not,  dined  at  the  iahU  d*hote.  There  were 
present  on  this  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oardwell  (as  they 
then  were)  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (as  he  then  was) :  they  and 
ourselves  forming  the  party.  Nothing  in  the  conversation 
was  remarkable  enough  to  be  remembered.  A  steam-boat 
carried  us  to  Glenelg  the  next  morning.  There  my  friends 
left  me,  and,  prompted  by  my  recommendation,  explored 
Loch  Houme  and  Glengarry  on  the  way  home;  while  I 
remained  till  the  20th,  when  I  became  due  at  Ardtomish. 

Thereupon  commenced  a  month  more  pleasant  to  me  in 
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reoolleotion  than  the  details  of  its  doings  wonid  be  to  the 

reader  in  narration.    Two  extracts  from  letters  written  at 

the  time^  niay,  however,  be  fitly  giyen.     One  dated  early 

in  September  says  : — 

**8ome  gnestB  haT6  lately  Arriyad— Mr.  Ghtrles  Buxton,  v.?.,  hii  wilt 
and  two  10118,  and  Mr.  (Jodfr^y  Loflhington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gharlea  Buxton 
I  knew,  but  haTe  not  seen  them  of  late,  and  am  glad  to  renew  the 
aeqnaintanoe.    .    .    . 

"I  haTe  found  some  treasoree  in  the  shape  of  plants  which  illostrate  my 
▼lews  of  morphology.  This  is  the  more  lortanate  because  I  had  lost  the 
specimens  I  before  possessed." 

The  Mr.   Charles  Barton,   m.p.,  mentioned  aboye,  an 

amiable  and  intelligent  man,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir 

Thomas  Fowell  Bnxton,  of  anti-slayery  fame.    He  did  not 

snryiye  for  many  years  :  not  haying,  I  think,  the  strength 

needed  for  bearing  the  stress  of  public  life  joined  with 

that  of  business  and  social  excitements.      His  face  bore 

the  expression  of  chronic  fatigue.     One  of  the  sons,  who 

were  at  that  time  boys,  now  sits  in  Parliament  for  Poplar. 

A  letter  of  the  17th  September  says : — 

"I  am  proposing  to  take  my  leaye  of  the  Smiths  this  day  week:  they  have 
aondry  Tiritors  coining  in  a  few  days  after  and  will  be  quite  full.    .    .    • 
"I  am  fwile  well— better  than  I  haye  been  for  years.     My  sleeping  is 
getting  more  normal  and  I  hope  I  am  now  beyond  the  liability  to  relapses. 
I  haTc  caught  foor  more  salmon  since  I  wrote— 4hree  in  one  day.** 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  I  was  at  home,  and  re- 
mained there  through  a  good  part  of  October :  no  doubt 
partially  occupied  in  seeing  through  the  press  the  Essays 
to  be  presently  re-published. 

I  had  but  just  settled  myself  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
and  had  scarcely  got  into  full  work,  when  I  left  town 
again  for  a  short  time.  The  occasion  was  a  yisit  to  Lord 
Houghton  at  Fryston  Hall,  his  country  place  near  Ponte- 
fract— a  town  for  which  he  sat  in  Parliament  while  he  was 
known  as  Richard  Monckton  Milnes.  I  found  a  circle  of  a 
dosen  agreeable  people,  belonging  to  the  political  and 
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literary  worlds,  only  two  of  whom  I  knew  personally. 
The  surroundings  of  Pryston  hare  greatly  injured  it  as  a 
residence;  nor  is  the  country  around  picturesque.  But 
the  few  days  spent  there  on  this  occasion,  and  on  subsequent 
occasions,  were  made  pleasant  by  the  social  indoor  life. 

I  had  known  our  host  as  Mr.  Milnes  since  1851,  and  had 
more  recently,  in  London,  attended  some  of  his  dinners  and 
literary  breakfasts — ^widely  known  as  gatherings  of  nota- 
bilities of  all  kinds  holding  all  opinions.  While  partly  his 
catholicity,  it  was  perhaps  partly  his  constitutional  love  of 
excitement  which  prompted  him  to  extend  his  hospitality 
to  every  one  who  had  made  a  name,  and  thus  to  collect 
these  incongruous  assemblies;  for  he  seemed  unable  to  lead 
a  quiet  life.  Even  in  his  later  years,  when  increasing  age 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  a  sedative  influence,  he 
was  ever  moving  hither  and  thither,  to  be  present  at 
gatherings,  grave  and  gay,  of  various  natures.  About  his 
views  one  gained  but  an  undecided  impression.  Whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  mental  restlessness  or  whether  it  was 
the  effect  of  readiness  to  listen  to  ideas  of  all  kinds,  how- 
ever extreme,  there  seemed  in  him  an  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  upon  most  things. 

There  were  exceptions,  however,  to  his  restlessness.  I 
heard  of  one  at  least.  A  few  years  later  than  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking  the  English  disciples  of  M.  Comte 
decided  to  conmience  Sunday  services  appropriate  to  their 
creed:  Dr.  Congreve,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  body, 
being  priest.  Some  curiosity  was  excited  for  a  time  among 
those  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  new  opinions.  One  of 
such,  on  being  asked  what  he  had  seen,  replied  that  there 
was  a  regular  service,  having  orderly  forms.  "  In  fact," 
said  he,  ''  it  was  just  like  a  church :  there  was  Lord 
Houghton  fast  asleep." 

He  was  extremely  pleasant  and  amusing  as  a  companion. 
His  information  about  people  and  things,  was  copious; 
and  he  abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  he  narrated  with  an 
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eDJoyment  that  was  infeotioas.  Fall  of  kindly  feeling,  too, 
lie  was.  From  many  sides  I  Iiaye  heard  references  to  his 
beneyolent  help  quietly  given.  He  was  genuinely  desirous 
of  aiding  whatever  he  thought  good. 

Since  the  publication  of  Fvrat  Principlea,  Professor 
Youmans  had  been,  as  before,  active  in  looking  after  my 
afibdrs  in  the  United  States :  among  other  things  having,  as 
I  heard  (not  from  himself  but  from  Mr.  Silsbee),  written  over 
a  hundred  letiers  to  negligent  and  defaulting  subscribers. 

He  was  anxious  that  my  already-published  works  should 
be  circulated  in  the  United  States.  The  Messrs.  Appleton 
had,  I  believe,  undertaken  the  risk  of  reprinting  the  Educa- 
tion ;  but,  I  presume,  did  not  think  that  the  reprinting  of  the 
two  volumes  of  Essays  and  of  Social  Statics  would  pay. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  proposed  a  scheme,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  response  I  made 
to  it,  dated  December  17,  1863,  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

^I  must  really  protest  against  the  amoant  of  saorifioe  so  generondy 
ptoposed  to  be  made  by  my  American  friends.  The  obligations  under  which 
yon  haTe  placed  me,  and  to  which  yon  haye  been  lately  adding  so  greatly,  it 
has  been  beyond  my  power  to  ayoid,  had  I  wished  to  ayoid  them ;  bat  the 
obligations  foreshadowed  in  your  last  letter,  are,  in  part,  such  as  I  can,  and 
most,  avoid.  If  my  American  friends,  moved  by  your  aotiye  efforts,  agree  to 
take  npon  themselTes  the  risk  of  re-pnblishing  some  of  my  writings — a  risk 
which  I  dare  not  mn  myself —I  cannot  help  it ;  and  while  I  feel  somewhat 
mieasy  at  seeing  soch  responsibilities  undertaken,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  finding  so  much  interest  manifested  in  the  success  of  my 
aims.  Bat  when  it  is  proposed  that  my  friends  should  supply  Messrs. 
Appleton  with  the  stereotype  plates,  and  that  I  should  begin  to  reap  the 
profits  of  the  reprint  from  the  outset,  as  seems  to  be  implied  byyour  Platement 
of  the  airangement,  I  must  dedine  to  agree.  It  is,  I  think,  a  quite  safficienl 
generosify  on  their  part,  if  they  save  me  from  a  contingent  risk,  an^  give  me 
the  contingent  profit  after  their  expenses  haye  been  paid." 

This  was,  I  belieye,  the  course  eyentually  adopted.     Funds 
were  raised  to  pay  the  cost  of  reprinting  the  seyeral  volumes 
named,  and  after  those  who  furnished  them  had  been 
recouped,  I  began  to  receive  a  royalty  on  all  copies  sold. 
The  topic  of  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  my 
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books  in  America  having  been  here  incidentally  raised^ 
I  may  fitly  add  what  has  farther  to  be  said  abont  it. 
Daring  all  sabseqaent  years  the  coarse  followed  was  this. 
A  duplicate  set  of  stereotype  plates  having  been^  in  each 
case,  cast  for  me  by  my  printers,  was  sent  to  New  York, 
From  these  Messrs.  Appleton  printed  the  American  edition, 
under  an  agreement  to  pay  me  a  royalty  of  15  per  cent,  ol 
the  retail  price  on  all  copies  sold  from  the  outset :  theii 
only  risk  being  the  cost  of  paper  and  press-work.  Oi 
course  a  considerable  sale  had  to  be  achieyed  before  the 
returns  repaid  me  the  outlay  for  the  stereotype  plates. 
But  after  ihis  there  resulted  a  fair  profit.  To  this  arrange- 
ment, negotiated  for  me  by  my  friend  Youmans,  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  haye  loyally  adhered. 

Of  occurrences  during  the  winter  and  subsequent  season, 
the  first  in  strict  chronological  order  should  haye  been 
named  before  those  of  the  last  section,  which,  by  implica- 
tion, refer  to  it ;  namely,  the  publication  of  the  second  series 
of  Essays,  ^c.  This  occurred  at  the  end  of  Noyember. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  it ;  for  so  far  as  I  remember 
scarcely  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  book,  and  none  of  my 
letters  mention  reviews  of  it.  Republished  essays  are 
generally  looked  coldly  upon  by  critics,  and  mine  were 
of  a  kind  to  excite,  in  nine  out  of  ten  among  them,  even 
less  warmth  of  reception  than  usual. 

The  year  ended  without  anything  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  that  my  father  came  to  town  to  visit  me  at  Christmas, 
and  that  some  time  in  January  I  returned  with  him  to 
Derby,  remaining  there  till  the  beginning  of  February. 
Incidents  of  succeeding  months  may  be  most  conveni- 
ently indicated  by  extracts  from  letters  home.  One  written 
on  March  26  says : — 

Bain  hts  sent  me  a  eopy  of  the  leoond  edition  of  hii  **  Semes  and  the 
Intelleot,"  in  whioh  he  shows  mnch  generodtj  of  feeling. 

This  passage  refers  to  the  great  candour  and  good  temper 
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with  whicli  lie  received  the  criticisms  I  had  passed  npon 
the  first  edition  of  his  work^  and  the  readiness  shown  by 
him  to  modify  the  expression  of  his  views.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  from  a  letter  dated  April  25 : — 

The  Potters  haTe  taken  a  house  in  town  for  the  season,  and  I  haye  seen 
something  of  them.    I  dine  with  them  again  next  Saturday. 
"I  seem  to  have  been  really  benefited  1^  the  fit  of  excitement  I  had  a  while 
ago.    [The  cause  of  which  will  be  indicated  presently].    I  bear  my  work 
very  oonyeniently,  and  can  do  more  reading  without  feeling  it." 

Abont  this  time  Mr.   Potter  had  become  Chairman  of 

the  Great  Western  Railway  Company;  and  Parliamentary 

business  made  it  needful  for  him  to  be  much  in  town.     The 

taking  of  a  London  honse  for  the  season^  thus  initiated^  was 

continaed  during  many  subsequent  years^  with  the  effect 

of  adding  to  my  social  pleasures^  and  to  those  far  preferable 

pleasures  yielded  by  a  family  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

The  next  extract,  which  is  from  a  letter  to  my  mother 

dated  May  18,  refers  to  some  kindred  gratifications. 

'*  I  have  been  visiting  the  Labbocks  a  good  deal  lately.  ...  I  haye  post- 
poned going  to  spend  a  week  with  them  because  I  am  nnable  at  present  to 
■pan  the  time.*' 

On  May  27  I  wrote  to  my  father  respecting  anticipated 

arrangements  as  follows  : — 

**!  Shan  in  all  probability  go  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Smith  asked  me  to  do  so 
some  two  months  ago ;  and  though  the  invitation  will  need  renewal  when  the 
time  comes,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  renewed.  As  to 
yoor  own  movements  at  liidsmnmer,  I  do  not  see  why  yon  shoold  not  do  as 
before.  At  any  rate,  yon  can  join  me  here  in  town  during  the  latter  end  of 
Jone  and  the  beginning  of  July,  and  we  can  discuss  further  steps." 

I  may  also  fitly  quote  some  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
dated  June  9. 

'^  I  got  the  American  papers  this  morning,  and  was  much  amused  with  some 
of  the  statttnents  in  the  biographical  notice.  Did  you  recognise  all  the  state- 
ments you  are  credited  with  ? 

"Bndosed  I  send  a  notice  of  the  **  Olassification,"  and  some  other  things 
that  may  interest  you.  You  will  be  struck  by  the  continued  and  thoughtful 
kindness  of  my  friends  the  Lubbocks. 

"  I  am  quite  well  and  getting  on  satisfactorily  with  my  next  number.  Only 
yesterday  I  arrived  at  a  point  of  view  from  which  Darwin's  doctrine  ol 
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'*Natiind  Selection**  ii  seen  to  be  absorbed  into  the  general  theory  of 
Evolution  as  I  am  interpreting  it. " 

Some  explanation  is  called  for  by  the  last  paragraph. 
Organic  eyolntion  being  a  part  of  Eyolntion  at  large^ 
evidently  had  to  be  interpreted  after  the  same  general 
manner — ^had  to  be  explained  in  physical  terms:  the 
changes  produced  by  functional  adaptation  (which  I  held 
to  be  one  of  the  factors)  and  the  changes  produced  by 
^^  natural  selection/'  had  both  to  be  exhibited  as  resulting 
from  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  everywhere 
and  always  going  on.  Natural  selection  as  ordinarily 
described^  is  not  comprehended  in  this  universal  redistribu- 
tion. It  seems  to  stand  apart  as  an  unrelated  process. 
The  search  for  ^ongruity  led  first  of  all  to  perception  of 
the  fact  that  what  Mr.  Darwin  called  ''natural  selection/' 
might  more  literally  be  called  survival  of  the  fittest.  But 
what  is  survival  of  the  fittest^  considered  as  an  outcome  of 
physical  actions?  The  answer  presently  reached  was  this: — 
The  changes  constituting  evolution  tend  ever  towards  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  On  the  way  to  absolute  equilibrium 
or  rest,  there  is  in  many  cases  established  for  a  time, 
a  moving  equilibrium — a  system  of  mutually-dependent 
parts  severally  performing  actions  subserving  maintenance 
of  the  combination.  Every  living  organism  exhibits  such 
a  moving  equilibrium — ^a  balanced  set  of  functions  consti- 
tuting its  life ;  and  the  overthrow  of  this  balanced  set  of 
functions  or  moving  equilibrium  is  what  we  call  death. 
Some  individuals  in  a  species  are  so  constituted  that  their 
moving  equilibria  are  less  easily  overthrown  than  those  of 
other  individuals ;  and  these  are  the  fittest  which  survive, 
or,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  language,  they  are  the  select  which 
nature  preserves.  And  now  mark  that  in  thus  recognizing 
the  continuance  of  life  as  the  continuance  of  a  moving 
equilibrium,  early  overthrown  in  some  individuals  by 
incident  forces  and  not  overthrown  in  others  until  after 
they  have  reproduced  the  species,  we  see  that  this  survival 
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and  mnltiplicatioii  of  tlie  select,  becomes  conceivable  in 
purely  physical  terms,  as  an  indirect  outcome  of  a  complex 
form  of  the  nniyersal  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion. 

Though  I  had  kept  up  well  during  the  season  there  came 
a  relapse  at  Midsummer,  caused  partly  by  extra  effort  in 
completing,  before  leaving  town,  the  number  of  my  serial 
then  issued  and  partly,  as  a  letter  confesses,  by  too  many^ 
social  excitements.  I  should  have  forgotten  tiiis  relapse 
had  not  a  letter  shown  that  my  father  and  I  went  early  in 
July  to  Margate;  and  this  would  not  have  recalled  the 
fact  that  I  was  much  out  of  order  had  there  not  resulted 
the  memory  of  an  incident  there.  Mr.  T.  S.  Baynes,  then 
candidate  for  the  professorship  at  St.  Andrews  which  he 
afterwards  held,  wished  for  a  testimonial  from  me.  I  had 
read  nothing  of  his,  and  dared  not  undertake  the  required 
amount  of  reading.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  my  father, 
who  read  aloud  to  me  several  mornings  as  we  sat  in  a  nook 
under  the  cliff.  After  a  week's  stay  he  went  to  France, 
and  I  turned  my  face  northwards. 

Why  narrate  in  detail  my  doingps  during  the  autumn  f 
Accounts  of  this  kind  are  occupying  too  much  space.  Con- 
densation must  be  carried  as  far  as  consists  with  due 
indication  of  the  ways  in  which  my  leisure  times  were  spent. 

Derby,  of  course,  was  my  first  stopping  place.  After 
fetching  my  mother  home  from  Matlock  (she  could  not 
now  make  long  journeys)  and  after  spending  a  few  days 
with  her,  I  joined  the  Letts  at  Penmaemnaur  and  remained 
till  the  end  of  July.  Among  the  excursions  we  made  was 
an  ascent  of  Snowdon.  When  they  returned  home  I  went 
on  to  Scotland,  stopped  two  days  at  Corran  Ferry,  seated 
myself  for  a  time  at  Fort  William,  and  from  that  place 
took  rambles :  one  of  them  being  up  Glen  Nevis  as  far  as 
the  amphitheatre  into  which  it  widens,  another  being  by 
Glen  Spean  to  the  Brig  of  Boy  and  back.  Betuming  as 
far  as  Oban,  I  found  that  the  looked  for  missive  from 
Ardtomish  had  not  arrived,  and  I  decided  to  spend  the 
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time  in  a  local  tonr:  mj  route  being  across  tlie  hills  to 
Port  Sonachan  on  Loch  Awe;  thence  to  Inverary;  thence 
through  Glen  Croe  to  Arroohar  on  Loch  Long;  thence  to 
Tarbet^  Liveramon  and  Tyndrum;  from  there  to  Dalmally; 
and  from  Dalmally  back  to  Oban:  six  days  being  thus 
occupied.  Mj  yexation  was  great  on  finding  that  the 
invitation  for  me  had  been  lying  in  the  Post  Office  since 
the  day  after  I  left.  Had  I  not  been  so  impatient  I  might 
haye  had  Highland  enjoyments  along  with  charming 
friends  instead  of  being  a  lone  wanderer  among  mountains. 
However^  the  prospect  of  a  month's  pleasures  before  me 
soon  banished  the  thought  of  some  pleasures  lost.  I 
remained  at  Ardtomish  until  the  middle  of  September  and 
then  left  for  Derby.  After  some  three  weeks  there  I 
departed  for  London  early  in  October. 

A  letter  saying  that  I  was  about  to  fix  myself  at 
88  Kensington  Gardens  Square^  gives  a  hopeful  account  of 
this  new  abode ;  which^  internally  not  unsatisfactory,  was 
externally  much  more  salubrious  than  my  abodes  of  several 
previous  years.  Here  I  revised  the  last  proo&  of  my 
twelfth  number,  which  was  sent  to  subscribers  before  the 
close  of  the  month:  the  issue  to  the  public  of  the  Principles 
of  Biology,  Vol.  I,  taking  place  shortly  after. 

What  am  I  to  say  about  this  second  instalment  of  "  The 
System  of  Philosophy/'  as  it  was  at  that  time  named  f  It 
seems  absurd  to  pass  over  without  remark  the  volume  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  chapter;  even  though  the  title  merely 
serves  to  indicate  my  special  occupation  while  there  passed 
those  two  years  of  my  life  which  the  chapter  narrates.  On. 
the  other  hand  it  appears  needless  to  give  any  account 
of  the  contents  of  a  book  which  is  accessible  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  learn  them ;  and  it  would  be  out  of  taste  to 
signalize  those  ideas  in  it  which  seem  to  me  of  chief  value. 
General  comments,  however,  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Something  by  way  of  apology  for  venturing  to  deal 
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with  80  vast  and  so  difficnlt  a  subject  seems  called  for — a 
sabjeot  too  vast  for  any  man  follj  to  acquaint  himself 
wil^  as  a  whole-HSK)  vast  that  eren  one  of  its  two  great 
diyisions  is  more  than  a  diligent  student  can  master — so 
Tast  that  eyen  a  subdivision  furnishes  matter  for  investiga- 
tion sufficient  to  occupy  a  life.  Though  in  boyhood  I  had 
been  interested  in  Natural  History  at  large,  and  more 
especially  in  Entomology ;  and  though  at  that  time  and  in 
later  years  I  was  a  constant  reader  of  medical  periodicals 
and  books,  from  which  some  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  was  gathered — though  I  had  for  some  time 
studied  Biology  with  a  purpose;  and  though  a  certain 
natural  aptitude  for  laying  hold  of  cardinal  facts  enabled 
me  gradually  to  acquire  from  what  I  read  bettor  general 
conceptions  of  biological  truths  than  most  might  have 
acquired;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  I  was  inadequately 
equipped  for  the  task.  But  I  had  undertaken  to  set  forth 
a  general  theory  of  Evolution  as  exhibited  throughout  all 
orders  of  existences.  Whoever  carries  out  such  an  under- 
taking must  either  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the  concrete 
sciences  greater  than  any  man  has  ever  had,  or  he  must 
deal  with  some  sciences  of  which  his  knowledge  is  but 
partial,  if  not  very  imperfect.  Either  the  thing  must  not 
be  done  at  all  or  it  must  be  thus  done. 

In  my  own  case  the  presumption  was  diminished  by  the 
consciousness  that  friends  who  sympathized  with  my  aims, 
and  whose  competence  in  their  respective  departments  was 
beyond  question,  were  prepared  te  aid  me  by  their  criticisms. 
Professor  Huxley  kindly  agreed  te  read  through  my  proofs 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  statemente  of  zoologiccJ  facte; 
while  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Hooker  did  the  like  for 
botanical  stetemente.  On  the  whole  the  result  seems  te 
have  shown  that  the  attempt  was  not  imwarranted. 

la  one  respect,  indeed,  I  had,  as  an  outeider,  studying 
tiie  phenomena  of  organic  life  as  phenomena  of  Evolution  at 
large,  a  certain  kind  of  advantage  over  specialisto,  dealing 
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after  the  ordinary  maimer  with  their  respectiye  separate 
subjecte — ^plant-life  and  animal-life.  The  man  of  science 
who  limits  himself  to  a  department^  is  apt  to  overlook^  or 
else  not  sufficiently  to  appreciate^  those  most  general  truths 
which  the  phenomena  he  studies  display  in  common  with 
other  groups  of  phenomena.  The  truths  exhibited  by  plant- 
life  and  animal-life  in  common,  which  neither  the  pure 
botanist  nor  the  pure  zoologist  is  called  upon  to  recognize 
at  all,  are  really  truths  of  the  prof oundest  meaning ;  and 
though  in  most  cases  there  is,  on  the  part  of  each,  such 
acquaintance  with  the  sister  science  as  discloses  some,  at 
any  rate,  of  these  most  general  truths,  yet  while  the  atten- 
tion of  each  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  his  speciality, 
these  most  general  truths  are  relegated  to  the  background 
of  thought  instead  of  occupying  its  foreground.  Still  more 
does  inattention  to  orders  of  phenomena  remote  in  kind, 
result  in  either  unconsciousness  or  inadequate  consciousness 
of  the  truths  common  to  all  these  orders  of  phenomena  and 
the  phenomena  of  life — ^truths  of  wider  significance  than 
those  which  the  phenomena  of  life  themselyes  display.  Of 
course  the  study  of  biological  facts,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Organic  Evolution  only,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Evolution  at  large,  inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic, 
entailed  the  placing  of  these  widest  truths  in  conspicuous 
positions:  thus  conducing  to  a  more  philosophiccJ  con- 
ception of  biological  facts. 

One  further  remark  to  be  made  is  that  this  treatment  of 
the  subject  led  incidentally  to  a  method  which  proved  of 
much  service.  While  the  ultimate  purpose  was  to  interpret 
the  general  facts  of  structure  and  function  as  results  of 
Evolution,  it  was  manifest  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  it 
was  needful  to  specify  and  illustrate  ihese  general  facts; 
and  needful  also  to  set  forth  those  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  organic  matter  which  are  implied  in  the 
interpretation.  That  is  to  say,  there  had  to  be  exhibited 
the  Data  of  Biology  and  the  Inductions  of  Biology.     Some 
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one  has  remarked  tliat  in  plulosopUzing  mach  depends 
apon  rightly  patting  a  question  to  Nature ;  and  in  tliis  case 
the  deliberate  inquiry  what  are  the  antecedent  truths  taken 
for  granted  in  Biology,  and  what  are  the  biological  truths 
which,  apart  from  theory,  may  be  regarded  as  established 
by  observation,  proved  of  great  advantage.  Subsequently, 
when  dealing  with  Psychology,  with  Sociology,  and  with 
Ethics,  alike  course  of  procedure  yielded  like  advantages. 

Concerning  the  reception  of  the  work  there  is  little  to  be 
said :  the  reason  being  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
In  1864,  not  one  educated  person  in  ten  or  more  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Biology;  and  among  those  who 
knew  it,  whether  critics  or  general  readers,  few  cared 
to  know  anything  about  the  subject.  Probably  in  many 
cases  the  volume  received  hardly  as  much  attention  as  is 
implied  by  that  reviewing  humorously  described  as  cutting 
the  leaves  and  smelling  the  paper  knife.  One  notice 
I  may  refer  to,  partly  as  being  typical  and  partly  because 
of  its  unconscious  drollery.  In  The  Athensevm  of  5  Nov- 
ember, 1864,  a  paragraph  concerning  the  book  commenced 
thus : — "  This  is  but  one  of  two  volumes,  and  the  two  but 
part  of  a  larger  work :  we  can  l^eref  ore  but  announce  it.''  If 
we  imagine  the  critic,  many  years  after,  to  have  had  before 
him  l^e  "  System  of  Philosophy  "  as  finished,  he  might  with 
much  greater  cogency  have  said  : — ^'  Here  are  ten  volumes 
on  five  different  subjects,  which  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  us  to  review.  We  can  therefore  but  announce  them.*' 
The  argument  is  neat  and  conclusive  : — ^This  is  but  a  part 
and  cannot  be  noticed.  This  complete  work  is  too  big  and 
varied  for  notice.     Consequently  it  must  all  pass  unnoticed. 
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Chbonolooicallt  placed,  the  incidents  to  be  narrated  in 
this  chapter  shonld  have  been  narrated  some  distance  back 
in  the  preceding  chapter ;  for  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
dose  of  1864,  they  belong  to  its  opening.  Bnt  the 
narrative  wonld  have  been  confused  had  I  adhered  strictly 
to  the  order  of  occurrence.  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  make  of  these  detached  incidents  the  matter  for  a 
detached  chapter. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since,  in  the  essay  on  the  "  Genesis 
of  Science/'  I  had  discussed  and  rejected  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  proposed  by  M.  Gomte.  In  the  course  of 
the  criticism  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  essay  was 
devoted,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sciences  do  not 
admit  of  serial  arrangement,  whether  considered  logically 
in  their  natures  or  historically  in  their  developments ;  and 
I  expressed  the  further  opinion  that  they  stand  in  relations 
of  divergence  and  re-divergence,  which  may  be  symbolized 
by  the  branches  of  a  tree.  More  than  once  during  these 
ten  years,  I  had  made  attempts  to  represent  on  paper  their 
ramifying  relations,  but  without  success:  none  of  the 
diagrams  I  made  came  anywhere  near  satisfying  me.  But 
now,  my  attention  having  been  again  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  seeing  these  diagrams,  my  thoughts  took,  it  seems,  a 
new  direction,  and  led  me  to  recognize  those  fundamental 
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distinctions  which  divide  the  great  gproups  of  sciences^  and 
determine  the  classification  of  them. 

There  is  a  family  of  sciences  which  seyerally  undertake 
to  give  accounts  of  individualized  objects — ^not  objects 
which^  like  fragments  of  stone,  are  in  some  or  many 
respects  indefinite,  but  objects  which  are  definable,  and 
are  known  either  as  solitary  individuals  or  as  individual 
members  of  a  species.  Be  it  nebula,  star,  the  sun,  a  planet 
or  a  satellite,  each  of  the  things  Astronomy  concerns  itself 
with  is  an  identifiable  individual.  So  is  the  Earth  with 
which  Geology  deals ;  and  so  are  all  plants  and  animals. 
So  in  a  sense  are  minds;  for  though  not  visible  entities, 
they  are  coherent  and  organized  groups  of  functions 
exhibited  by  certain  entities;  and  each  of  them  is 
individualized  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  kind  of 
creature,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  one  or  other  sample  of 
it.  And  so  it  is  with  societies.  Each  of  them  is  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  incorporated  whole,  individualized  by  its 
structural  traits  as  well  as  by  its  name  and  locality.  More- 
over, every  science  of  this  class  is  like  the  others  in  the 
respect  that  it  aims  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
object  or  objects  forming  its  subject-matter.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  aims  also  to  give  an  account  of  the  ways  in  which 
each  of  them  became  what  it  is — ^to  give  a  history  of  the 
transformations  through  which  it  has  passed.  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Biology,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  may  in  fact 
all  of  them  be  properly  called  Natural  Histories;  though  in 
current  speech  a  sub-division  of  one  monopolizes  the  name. 

Devoid  of  these  traits,  the  sciences  forming  another 
fomily  have  in  common  certain  other  traits.  Mechanics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry,  none  of  them  treat  of  definitely 
indmdualized  objects.  The  forces  with  which  Mechanics 
is  concerned  are  not  tangible  or  visible  entities  at  all; 
nor,  in  formulating  their  laws,  is  absolute  quantity  of  any 
moment:  relative  quantity  only  enters  into  the  inquiry. 
Similarly,  the  phenomena  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity 
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are  generalized  without  reference  to  specialized  portions  or 
particular  amounts:  the  characters  which  give  indiyiduality 
are  absent.  The  like  holds  with  Chemistry.  In  their 
gaseous  forms  the  matters  it  deals  with  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  tangibility  or  visibility ;  in  their  liquid  forms  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  individualized ;  and  though,  in  their 
solid  forms,  fragments  of  them  have  shapes  and  sizes  by 
which  they  can  be  recognized,  these  are  irrelevant  to  those 
truths  respecting  molecular  constitutions,  combining  pro- 
portions, and  modes  of  action,  which  Chemistry  sets  forth. 
Moreover  these  sciences  have  the  peculiarity  that  they 
respectively  treat  of  matters  and  forces,  not  as  they  exist 
in  actual  objects  and  actual  motions,  but  as  separated,  bo 
far  as  may  be,  from  one  another — ^from  impurities  and 
from  perturbing  actions.  And  once  more,  they  have,  by 
consequence,  the  peculiarity  that  the  truths  they  express 
are  partially  ideal:  the  atomic  weights  and  combining 
equivalents  of  the  chemist  are  not  verified  absolutely  by 
experiments,  for  impurities  cannot  be  entirely  g^t  rid  of; 
and  no  law  of  motion  or  action  formulated  by  the  physicist 
is  ever  fulfilled  completely,  because  interferences  can  never 
be  wholly  escaped. 

Yet  more  sharply  marked  ofE  from  both  of  these  groups 
of  sciences  than  they  are  from  one  another,  is  a  third  gproup 
of  sciences.  This  third  group  is  not  concerned  at  all  with 
the  real,  but  with  the  purely  ideal.  Though  Logic  and 
Mathematics  habitually  affirm  truths  respecting  existences, 
yet  they  are  in  no  case  concerned  with  the  existences 
themselves,  but  only  with  certain  of  their  aspects  considered 
as  dissociated  from  them.  Logic  has  to  do  with  the 
exclusions,  inclusions  and  over-lappings  of  classes  of  exist- 
ences, considered  as  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
marks;  and  it  cares  neither  what  the  existences  are  nor 
what  the  marks  are.  The  units  with  which  arithmetic  and 
the  calculus  at  large  deal,  often  stand  for  real  objects,  but 
the  reality  of  the  objects  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  numerical 
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tratlLB  reached:  in  any  ordinary  calcnlation  when  one 
number  is  mnltiplied  or  divided  by  another^  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  things  which  the  numbers  represent.  So  it 
is  with  geometrical  truths.  These  are  concerned  with  the 
phenomena  of  pure  space.  Though  in  the  expression  of 
these  phenomena  visible  lines  are  habitually  used^  yet  that 
which  gives  the  lines  visibility  is  intentionally  ignored. 

That  the  conception  originally  presented  itself  to  me  in 
this  shape^  I  do  not  say ;  but  this  was  the  outcome  of  it. 
It  became  manifest  that^  as  above  shown,  the  sciences 
fall  into  three  groups — Concrete,  Abstract-Concrete,  and 
Abstract.  And  it  became  further  manifest  that  the  sciences 
within  each  group  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  generality. 

This  view  appeared  to  me  important  enough  to  merit 
prompt  publication;  and  I  decided  to  suspend  my  ordinary 
work  that  I  might  write  an  essay  setting  it  forth. 

Whether  this  resolve  was  made  in  December  1863, 
while  my  father  was  with  me  in  town,  or  whether  it  was 
made  while  I  was  in  Derby  in  January  1864,  I  cannot 
decide.  But  it  was  evidently  in  one  or  the  other ;  for  the 
first  letter  in  which  reference  is  made  to  it,  implies  that  my 
father  had  already  been  told  about  it.  It  is  dated  February 
19,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

**  I  am  stfll  busy  with  the  Essay  on  Olassifioation,  which  I  have  folly  written 
oat,  and  have  nearly  done  revising.  It  works  ont  far  more  completely  than 
I  imagined  it  would.  After  sundry  oonsnltations  I  have  decided  not  to 
pabUsh  it  in  a  periodical  but  to  publish  it  separately  as  a  pamphlet" 

This  decision  was,  I  fancy,  in  large  measure  a  forced 
one.  Inquiry  made  it  manifest  that  an  essay  so  purely 
philosophical  would  be  unreadable  by  nearly  all  who  take 
in  periodicals,  and  that  editorial  acceptance  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  undertake 
the  cost  of  printing  it  as  an  independent  publication. 

As  it  happened,  this  decision  was  fortunate ;  for  just  as 
the  pamphlet,  or  rather  brochv/re,  was  on  the  eve  of  issue. 
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there  occarred  an  incident  whick  made  needful  an  emphatio 
repudiation  of  certain  doctrines  ascribed  to  me ;  and  while 
the  issue  of  the  pamphlet  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  for  the 
repudiation^  a  postscript  to  it  afforded  a  fit  place. 

The  incident  in  question  was  the  appearance  of  a  reyiew 
of  First  Principles,  by  M.  Auguste  Laugel^  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  for  15  February  1864.  Highly  satisfactory 
to  me  as  the  review  was  in  many  respects^  there  was  one 
respect  in  which  it  was  unsatisfactory.  M.  Laugel  tacitly 
implied  that  I  belonged  to  a  school  of  thought  from  the 
doctrines  of  which  I  dissent :  havings  indeed^  to  sundry 
of  the  leading  doctrines,  a  profound  aversion. 

That  body  of  scientific  truths  and  methods  which  M.  Gomte 
named  '*  Positive  Philosophy/'  he  remarked,  was  analogous 
to  that  which  had  been  in  England  called  ^^  Natural 
Philosophy  " ;  and,  by  implication,  the  men  of  science  who 
had  been  natural  philosophers  were  regarded  by  him  aa 
positive  philosophers.  This  naming,  or  re-naming,  led  to 
an  unfortunate  confusion.  The  philosophy  which  M.  Gomte 
named  "  Positive  Philosophy,^'  came  not  unnaturally  to  be 
spoken  of  by  his  disciples  as  his  philosophy ;  and  gradually 
among  them,  and  afterwards  among  the  undiscriminating 
public,  there  grew  up  the  notion  that  those  who  held  the 
doctrines  called  by  M.  Comte  ''  Positive  Philosophy  *'  were 
adherents  of  M.  Comte.  M.  Laugel,  if  he  did  not  &,11  into 
this  error,  at  any  rate  used  language  which  seemed  to 
countenance  it.  He  spoke  of  me  as  imbued  with  certain 
ideas  (naming  especially  the  relativity  of  knowledge) 
characterizing  the  Philosophy  called  Positive ;  and  though 
these  ideas  were  manifestly  not  ideas  originated  by  M. 
Comte,  nor  claimed  by  him,  yet  by  calling  them  ideas  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  which  I  accepted,  he  produced  the 
Impression  that  I  was  an  adherent  of  M.  Gomte. 

This  impression,  utterly  untrue  as  it  was,  I  thought 
it  needful  to  dissipate;  and  the  greater  part  of  March 
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I  occupied  in  setting  forth  my  antagonism  to  all  those 
doctrines  which  are  distinctive  of  the  Comtean  Philosophy. 
On  the  26  March  I  wrote  to  my  father  as  follows : — 

'*  I  have  JQst  got  rid  of  the  last  revisee  of  my  pamphlet,  the  oorreotiona 
and  modifieationB  of  which  have  eaosed  me  a  great  deal  of  bother  and  delay. 
I  expeot  it  will  be  oat  towards  the  end  of  next  week. 
"Ton  ask  about  my  health.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  well,  in  spite  of 
anfavouzable  eiroomstanoee.  The  writing  the  Appendix  abont  Oomte  brought 
on  a  fit  of  exdtement,  moral  and  intelleotoal,  whioh  I  oonld  not  sabdne.  I 
eonld  not  stop  ^^»niring  day  or  night,  and  was  in  a  great  fright  lest  I  should 
have  a  serions  relapse.  Howerer  I  esoaped  it ;  and  now  seem  to  be  oZI  (As 
b€Uer,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  fit  of  exdtement  has  done  something 
towards  restoring  my  oerebral  oircalation,  which,  ever  sinoe  my  break-down, 
has  been  deficient." 

The  fit  of  excitement  here  referred  to  was  not  produced 
wholly  by  the  writing  of  this  postscript  setting  forth 
"  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  philosophy  of  M.  Comte.'' 
A  private  controversy  which  resulted  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  Wishing  to  be  quite  fair  to  Comte^  I  thought  it  desir- 
able that  the  proof  of  what  I  had  written  should  be  looked 
through  by  one  who  was  in  sympathy  with  him.  Lewes,  if 
not  a  disciple  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  partial 
adherent,  and  was  also  his  expositor.  I  asked  him  to 
oblige  me  by  his  criticisms,  which  he  willingly  did.  Some 
of  the  minor  ones  I  accepted  and  profited  by,  but  against 
the  major  ones  I  protested;  and  this  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  us  over  which  I  excited  myself  in  the  way 
indicated.  My  letter  of  chief  importance,  which  might 
fitly  have  formed  a  postscript  to  the  postscript,  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  inquiry  which  led  to  the  digression  described  in  this 
chapter  had  a  sequence.  More  important  than  the  theory 
of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences  set  forth,  and  much 
more  important  than  the  definite  rejection  of  the  Comtean 
philosophy,  for  which  the  opportunity  was  afforded,  was 
a  certain  incidental  result. 

When  arranging  the  divisions  and  snb-divisions  of  the 
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Concrete  Sciences^  and  setting  out  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  under  their  most  general  aspects  they  all  give 
accounts  of  the  re-distributions  of  matter  and  motion^  there 
arose  the  need  for  stating  the  universal  trait  of  all  such 
re-distributions.  This  trait  is  that  increasing  integration 
of  matter  necessitates  a  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion^ 
and  that  increasing  amount  of  motion  implies  a  concomitant 
disintegration  of  matter.  Perception  of  this  truth  threw 
a  new  light  on  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  at  large. 
Here  were  seen  the  processes  which  constitute  respectively 
Evolution  and  Dissolution  under  their  primordial  aspects. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  differentiations^  with  resulting 
increase  of  heterogeneity^  which  I  had  supposed  to  be 
primary  traits  of  Evolution^  were  but  secondary  traits. 
Clearly  the  first  law  must  be  the  law  in  conformity  with 
which  aggregates  are  formed  and  destroyed;  and  not 
the  law  in  conformity  with  which  their  complexities  of 
structure  arise. 

The  necessity  for  re-arranging  First  Principles  became 
manifest.  It  had  been  wrongly  organized  and  must  be 
re-organized.  This  task  I  decided  to  undertake  as  soon  as 
a  new  edition  seemed  likely  to  be  called  for. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

ANOTHER  VOLUME  OP  THE  BIOLOGY. 

1864-67.    Mi.4AAl. 

Lbitxbs  show  that  before  the  number  which  closed  the 
first  Yolame  of  the  Biology  was  issued^  I  had  commenced 
the  second  yolnme;  for  I  was  eager  to  get  completely 
worked  oat  on  paper^  ideas  which  had  been  long  waiting 
for  expression.  A  letter  to  my  father  of  October  14, 
complaining  of  delays,  continues : — 

««  Meanwhile  I  am  getting  ready  my  materials,  and  ananging  my  ideas  for 
eommenoing  the  next  No.  whibh  I  shall  do  to-morrow  or  on  Monday.  The 
tab jeot  of  Morphdogical  Derelopment  grows  npon  me  so  mndh  as  I  eiafnine 
into  it,  that  I  feel  somewhat  perplexed  how  to  say  all  that  I  have  got  to  say 
within  the  available  space." 

I  am  reminded  by  this  passage  of  the  way  in  which 
with  me,  and  I  suppose  with  many  others,  plans  that  have 
been  once  formed  exercise  an  almost  irresistible  coercion. 
Habitually,  before  I  have  yet  finished  rejoicing  oyer  my 
emancipation  from  a  work  which  has  long  played  the 
tyrant  over  me,  I  make  myself  the  slave  of  another.  The 
truth  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  the  absence  of  wife  and 
children  to  care  for,  the  carrying  out  of  my  undertakings 
is  the  one  thing  which  makes  life  worth  living — even 
though,  by  it,  Kf e  is  continually  perturbed.  I  have  often 
said  jestingly,  that  if  I  could  but  g^t  over  the  bad  habit 
of  writing  books,  I  might  maintain  good  health.  It  seems 
that  I  declined  to  have  good  health  on  such  terms. 

Not,  indeed,  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak  I  had 
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more  tlian  usual  reason  to  complain.  After  liaving  been 
a  week  at  my  new  habitat  there  went  a  report  home 
speaking  of  its  favonrable  effects;  and  a  letter  written  on 
the  7th  November  says — 

**  I  am  in  yeiy  tolerable  condition  now  that  the  weather  has  become  fine 
again.  I  felt  this  time,  as  I  always  do,  a  marked  diflference  between  mj 
state  during  a  low  atmospheric  pressure  and  my  state  daring  a  high 
atmospheric  pressure. 

This  passage  I  qaote  mainly  to  show  my  sensitiyeness 
to  atmospheric  changes^  which  has  been  a  constant 
trait  with  me  ever  since.  During  subsequent  months 
further  improvement  in  health  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
my  migration  to  the  suburbs;  as  witness  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  dated  7  April  1865 : — 
**  I  am  tolerably  well ;  having  returned  on  Monday  from  the  Lubbocks  with 
whom  I  had  been  spending  five  days.  Last  night  our  Blastodermic  Club 
entertained  Oolenso  at  dinner.  To-night  I  dine  with  Huxley,  and  to-morrow 
with  the  Huths.  On  the  whole  I  think  I  am  improving  in  my  power  of 
bearing  work  and  excitements.*' 

Reverting  to  the  account  of  my  work,  a  paragraph  in  a 
letter  dated  November  23,  1864,  indicates  a  new  phase 
upon  which  it  was  now  entering : — 

*'  I  question  whether  it  will  be  practicable  for  me  to  come  down  before 
Christmas.  I  have  to  get  a  number  of  wood-engravings  done  for  my  next 
number,  and  this  involves  continual  interviews  and  arrangements  with  the 
engraver ;  which,  together  with  getting  up  all  the  facts  Ac.  occupies  me  very 
fully  just  now,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  get  away.  In  fact  to  do  so  I 
must  suspend  my  work." 

Since  the  days  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
portraits  of  friends,  more  than  twenty  years  previously,  I 
had  never  taken  up  my  pencil.  But  now  such  small  skill 
as  I  have  in  delineating  objects,  became  again  serviceable. 
The  greater  part  of  the  illustrations  I  required  were  of  a 
kind  which  it  was  needful  to  make  directly  from  Nature ; 
and  the  ability  to  make  them  myself,  instead  of  employing 
an  artist,  saved  me  not  only  money  but  the  trouble  which 
would  have  been  required  to  explain  all  that  I  wanted. 

These  brief  extracts  and  comments  may  be  taken  aa 
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sufficiently  indicating  the  course  of  my  life  daring  the 
winter  of  1864  and  the  London  season  of  1865. 

Of  more  interest  to  the  reader  than  these  details^  is  an 
event  referred  to  in  the  first  of  the  above-quoted  letters, 
dated  November  7, 1864.  It  concerns  the  earliest  meeting 
of  a  body  much  more  important  by  its  quality  than  by 
its  size. 

"  In  pnmianoe  of  a  long-sosptnded  intention,  a  few  of  the  most  advanced 
men  of  nienoe  have  nnited  to  f  onn  a  small  dab  to  dine  together  ooeasion- 
aUy.  It  oonsistB  of  Hozley,  TyndaU,  Hooker,  Lubbook,  Frankland,  Bosk, 
Hirst,  and  mysell  Two  more  will  possibly  be  admitted.  But  the  number 
win  be  limited  to  ten.  Oar  first  dinner  was  on  last  Tharsdaj ;  and  the  first 
Thnrsdaj  of  eyery  month  wiU  be  the  day  for  sabseqaent  meetings.** 

The  increase  of  the  number  to  ten  never  took  place. 
One  addition  was  shortly  afterwards  made — ^Mr.  W. 
S]>ottiswoode;  but  no  decision  was  come  to  respecting  the 
tenth.  From  time  to  time  for  some  years  the  question  was 
raised  and  discussed ;  but  no  one  was  found  who  fulfilled 
the  two  requirements — ^that  he  should  be  of  adequate  mental 
calibre  and  that  he  should  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  existing  members.  For  the  Club  was  intended  to  be^ 
first  of  all^  an  assemblage  of  friends  desirous  of  meeting 
one  another  more  frequently  than  their  daily  avocations 
and  many  engagements  allowed  them  to  do  in  the  absence 
of  pre-arrangement.  Eventually^  the  subject  of  a  tenth 
member  was  tacitly  dropped. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  we  named  ourselves.  ''The 
Thorough  Club  ^^  was  one  title  suggested ;  but  the  historical 
associations  negatived  iL  In  a  letter  to  my  father  quoted 
above^  I  have  used  the  name  ^'  Blastodermic  '^ — a  figure 
of  speech  alluding  to  the  truth  that  the  blastoderm  is 
that  part  of  an  ovum  in  which  the  rudiments  oi  future 
organization  first  appear.  Who  proposed  this  I  do  not 
remember^  but  it  was  not  adopted.  So  long  did  our 
anonymous  character  continue^  that  at  length  it  was 
remarked  (I  believe  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  members^ 
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Mrs.  Bosk)  that  we  might  as  well  name  onrselves  after  the 
nnknown  quantity.  The  suggestion  was  approved^  and 
we  becune  the  X  Club.  Beyond  the  advantage  that  it 
committed  ns  to  nothings  this  name  had  the  further 
advantage  that  it  made  possible  a  brief^  and^  to  a  stranger, 
an  enigmatical,  notice  of  onr  meetings.  A  few  days  before 
the  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  the  secretary  for  the 
time  being  sent  to  each  member  a  post-card  on  which  was 
written  0  s=  5 ;  or  whatever  other  day  of  the  month  the 
first  Thursday  fell  upon.  Doubtless  many  speculations 
and  many  absurd  conclusions  were  caused  in  the  minds  of 
servants  who  took  in  these  post-cards. 

The  Club  had  no  rules,  save  the  interdict  upon  non- 
attendance  for  any  other  reason  than  illness  or  absence 
from  town.  Nor  had  it  any  avowed  purpose  beyond  the 
periodic  assembling  of  friends.  True,  we  had  originally 
intended  to  discuss  scientific  and  philosophical  questions ; 
and  one  of  our  members  continued,  for  some  time,  to 
press  us  to  carry  out  our  intention.  But  though  scientific 
questions  often  cropped  up,  and  led  to  conversations, 
tiiey  were  never  formaUy  introduced.  Time  was  spent 
chiefly  in  Uvely  talk,  of  which  hadmcLge  formed  a  con- 
siderable element* 

There  did,  however,  grow  up  something  like  a  function. 
It  became  the  custom  to  discuss,  after  dinner,  the  atEaira 
of  the  scientific  societies :  sometimes  those  of  the  British 
Association,  but  more  frequently  those  of  the  Royal  Society. 
These  consultations  had  tiieir  efEects,  though  in  what  exact 
way  I  do  not  know.  In  course  of  time  the  existence  of 
the  Club  became  known  in  the  scientific  world,  and  it  was, 
we  heard,  spoken  of  with  bated  breath — ^was  indeed,  I 
believe,  supposed  to  exercise  more  power  than  it  did. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  its  influence  was  felt.  Among 
its  members  were  three  who  became  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  five  who  became  Presidents  of  the  British 
Association.     Of  the  others  one  was  for  a  time  President 
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of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  another  President  of  the 
Chemical  Society;  and  a  third  of  the  Mathematical 
Society.  To  ennmerate  all  their  titles,  and  honours,  and 
the  offices  they  filled,  wonld  occnpy  too  much  space.  Of 
the  nine,  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  fellow  of  no  society, 
and  had  presided  over  nothing. 

As  is  implied  by  an  instance  referred  to  above,  we 
occasionally  invited  men  of  mark,  home  or  foreign,  as 
gnests.  Of  the  one  class  I  may  name.  Prof.  Clifford, 
Prof.  Masson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke);  and  of  the  other  class  M.  Augoste  Langel, 
Prof.  Helmholtz,  and  Professor  Asa  Gray.  In  the  course 
of  many  years  there  were  various  others  whose  names  I  do 
not  recall. 

Our  monthly  meetings  extended  from  October  to  June, 
and  towards  the  close  of  June  we  had,  for  many  years,  a 
supplementary  meeting  which  was  something  more  than  a 
dinner.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  married  members 
brought  their  wives ;  and  thus  sometimes  raised  the 
number  of  the  party  to  fifteen.  We  left  town  early  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  for  some  promising  place,  and  boated 
or  rambled  before  our  dinner;  drove  on  Sunday  to  a 
pleasant  spot  where  we  picnic'd;  dined  together  again  on 
the  Sunday  evening;  and  then  some  returned  to  town 
while  others  remained  over  Sunday  night.  On  the  first 
occasion  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  Skindle's  Hotel,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Taplow,  and  had  our  picnic- 
luncheon  on  the  Sunday  under  Bumham  Beeches;  and 
once,  if  not  twice,  afterwards,  we  went  to  the  same  place. 
Another  year  saw  us  at  Windsor ;  on  which  occasion  we 
picnic'd  in  a  distant  part  of  the  forest.  And  when  the 
Oatlands  Park  Hotel  was  utilized,  St.  George's  Hill  was 
the  place  for  our  Sunday's  luncheon.  Though  most  of  us  at 
that  time  were  not  young,  we  were  in  tolerable  vigour ;  and 
these  meetings,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  were 
very  enjoyable.      Sometimes  at  our  picnics  a  volume  of 
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poems  was  produced.  Either  in  Windsor  Forest  or  at 
St.  George's  Hill,  Huxley,  I  remember,  read  aloud  to  us 
Tennyson's  ^'CEnone.'*  After  some  ten  years,  several  motives 
caused  the  oessation  of  these  meetings  in  the  country. 

The  Club  has  now  (September  1887)  nearly  completed 
its  twenty-third  year.  Time  has  of  late  been  diminishing 
our  number.  Spottiswoode  was  the  first  to  leave  us— dying 
prematurely  :  I  think,  before  he  was  sixty.  Last  year  we 
lost  Busk,  but  at  a  good  age, — seventy-six  I  believe.  Of 
the  remaining  seven  there  are  but  three  in  good  health. 
But  our  ranks  have  never  been  thinned  by  desertions  or 
by  differences.  During  these  twenty-three  years  nothing 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  meetings. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Youmans 
dated  17  December  1864.  The  last  paragraph  is  the 
one  of  chief  interest;  but,  while  I  am  quoting,  I  may  as 
well  quote  some  preceding  ones,  which  are  not  without 
their  significance. 

"Again  let  me  express  my  obligations  for  yonr  on  wearied  exertions  on 
behalf,  both  of  my  books  and  my  peconiary  interests.  .  .  . 
"  There  are  two  things  that  strike  me  respecting  the  accounts.  .  .  . 
One  is  that  there  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  my  protest  against  being 
credited  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  re-printed  Etsaytt  at  this  early 
period  of  the  transaction.  Let  me  remind  yon  that  I  declined  recdying  the 
profits  of  the  reprints,  mitil  after  those  gentlemen  who  had  gnaranteed  the 
cost  of  the  stereotype  plates  had  been  reimbursed.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  343 
dollars  81  cents,  credited  to  me  should  be  credited  to  them.  .  .  . 
**  The  prospects  of  The  Reader  about  which  I  told  you,  are  highly  encourag- 
ing. Huxley,  Tyndall,  Cairns,  GhJton  and  Pollock  are  the  editors.  And 
among  other  proprietors  of  weight,  in  addition  to  those  I  before  named,  are 
Darwin  and  Lubbock  and  Mill,  whose  consent  to  become  a  proprietor  I 
obtained  a  few  days  ago." 

The Beaderyhere  referred  to,  was  a  weekly  paper  (of  The 
SpectcUor  form)  predominantly  literary,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  scientific,  which  had  been  founded  a  year  or  two 
before  by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.c,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  others  who, 
dissatisfied  with  existing  papers  of  the  class,  were  desirous 
of    having  one   which  should  be  candid  and  impartial 
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in  its  criticisms^  and  liberal  in  its  views  of  affairs — ^not 
political  affairs  so  much  as  social  affairs.  As  habitually 
happens  with  new  journals,  it  inflicted  considerable  loss 
npon  its  founders;  and,  weary  of  what  I  suppose  at 
length  seemed  to  them  no  longer  a  hopeful  undertaking, 
they  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  it — ^if  possible  by  sale. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  who  edited  the  scientific  department, 
giving  reports  of  societies  &c.,  was  anxious  that  the  paper 
should  not  drop,  and  was  energetic  in  getting  together  a 
new  proprietary.  Among  others  he  came  to  me,  and, 
entering  into  his  scheme  sympathetically,  I  canvassed 
sundry  of  my  friends  with  success.  I  took  a  share  myself 
and  induced  Tyndall  to  take  one.  At  my  instigation  Mr. 
Octavius  Smith  took  several,  I  forget  how  many;  Mr.  Huth 
took  five ;  a  friend  at  Hendon,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  took 
two ;  and  I  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Mill  also  to  become  a 
proprietor.  The  following  letter  to  him  contains  some 
details  concerning  our  plan. 

«  The  annexed  ctroolar  briefly  indicates  an  nndertaking  into  which  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  advance  of  liberal  opinion  are  entering 
with  mnoh  aeal.  It  is  felt  that  if  thia  opportonity  of  eetabliahing  on  a  safe 
footing  an  organ  of  acientifio  thought  and  of  oonsdentions  literary  critioism 
is  loet,  it  may  be  long  before  this  very  desirable  object  can  be  achieved. 
'*The  editorial  organisation  is  highly  satisfactory.  Professor  Huxley  will 
edit  the  department  of  Science  aided  by  Prof.  Tyndall.  Hr.  Francis  Galton 
takes  the  department  of  Travels  and  EthnoloQr.  Professor  Gaims  that  of 
Politioal  Boonomy  and  Political  Philosophy.  And  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock 
[now  Sir  Frederick]  that  of  Belles  Lettree, 

"The  paper  is  not  yet  quite  paying  its  expenses ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  with  the  oonoentration  of  faculty  now  about  to  be  engaged  upon 
it,  it  will  soon  do  so ;  and  may  not  improbably  become  a  good  investment 
The  paper  has  been  purchased  for  £0260,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  issue 
40  shares  of  £100 :  calling  up  £80  on  each ;  so  as  to  leave  about  £1000 
working  capitaL  Thirty-four  are  already  taken  up. 
*'  It  is  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  commence  a  new  series  of 
the  paper ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  at  that  time,  along  with  the  prospectus 
ei  the  paper  as  re-organized  and  re-officered,  there  should  be  published  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  as  an  indication  of  the  course  which  the  paper  is 
likely  to  take.    Tour  name  would  add  greatly  to  our  prestige.** 

I  regretted  afterwards  that  I  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 
business;  for  it  ended  in  disappointment  and  loss.    Just 
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as  the  new  staff  was  starting^  when  there  was  no 
longer  time  for  consideration^  it  was  found  needful  to 
appoint  a  general  editor.  Partly  because  he  was  an 
amateur^  and  partly  because  he  was  not  fully  in  sympathy 
with  us^  the  general  editor  did  not  conduct  matters  as 
intended;  and  our  own  aims^  as  well  as  the  expectations  of 
our  subscribers^  were  balked.  After  a  period  of  dedine  a 
professional  editor  was  appointed  and  things  improved 
somewhat;  but  it  was  too  late.  Eyentually  we  made  oyer 
the  paper  to  a  Mr.  Bendyshe^  I  think^  in  whose  hands 
it  died. 

It  seems  that  we  were  not  daunted^  however^  as  witness 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Youmans  written  on 
January  14,  1867  :— 

**  An  attempt  is  being  made  here  to  establish  a  soientifio  joninal,  to  do 
what  The  Readier  was  intended  to  do.  My  friend  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  me 
the  other  day,  proposing  to  gi^e  £1000  towards  the  capital,  if  soch  a  thing 
were 'attempted.  I  mentioned  it  at  the  X,  and  the  notion  was  well  reoeiTcd. 
I  propose  that  we  shall  take  a  year  or  so  to  organize  matters*  before  making 
a  start ;  and  get  oar  soientifio  friends  thronghoat  the  kingdom  to  eanyass 
their  localities,  so  as  to  get  a  constitaenoy  to  start  with." 

I  had  utterly  forgotten  this  scheme,  and,  by  implication, 
do  not  remember  what  resulted.  Possibly  the  moyement 
was  that  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Nature. 

Concerning  Ths  Reader  I  hay  e  omitted  to  say  that,  though  I 
took  no  part  in  the  management^  I  gaye  a  little  aid  in  the 
way  of  contributions.  While  it  was  in  our  hands  I  wrote 
for  it  four  articles — ^two  political  and  two  scientific. 

Saye  the  articles  just  named,  which  were  of  course  short, 
no  writings  for  periodicals  had  been  undertaken  by  me  since 
I860.  A  desire  to  make  as  rapid  progpress  as  my  health 
would  permit  with  my  Uf e-work,  led  me  to  negatiye  aU 
solicitations.  But  now,  besides  the  aboye-named  exceptions, 
there  came  a  more  important  exception. 

The  Fortn/ightly  Review  had  recently  been  established. 
Lewes,  who  was  its  first  editor,  had  for  some  time  wished 
me   to   write   for  it.      I  demurred  for  the  reason  just 
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assigned;  and  probably  should  liave  oontinaed  to  demnr, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  cause  described  thus  in  a  letter  home 
dated  15  May,  1865  :— 

'^Lefwies  has  indtioed  me  to  reply  to  MiU'e  miarepTesentation  of  me  in  hii 
book  on  Hamilton.  My  reply  wiU  appear  in  the  Vwttdgh^  BjnoUim  some 
two  months  henoe.*' 

Not  long  afterwards,  having  occasion  to  write  to  Mill  on 
some  other  matter,  I  named  the  fact  that  I  was  about  to 
answer  him.    He  made  this  response : — 

•«  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  hear  that  yon  are  going  to 
answer  me  in  the  Fortnightly  Beriew.  I  hope  yon  will  not  spare  me.  If  yon 
make  oat  so  strong  a  case  (and  no  one  is  more  likely  to  do  so  if  it  can  be 
done)  as  to  make  it  absolntely  necessary  for  me  to  defend  myself,  I  shall 
perhaps  do  so  through  the  same  Beriew ;  bat  not  without  a  positive 
necessity.  I  have  had  enoogh  for  the  present,  of  writing  against  a  friend 
and  ally.*' 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  to  my  father, 
written  on  July  10,  says,  in  connexion  with  the  matter : — 
«•  I  dined  with  Mill  yesterday,  along  with  Bain  and  some  others,  and  9pent 
a  very  pleasant  erening.  As  I  remarked  to  him,  it  is  rather  oorioos  that  the 
day  on  which  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  him  should  be  the  day  on  which  I  had 
Jnst  revised  the  proof  of  my  article  against  him." 

I  may  here  add  that  on  sundry  later  occasions  during 
Mr.  Mill's  residence  at  Blackheath,  and  subsequently  when 
he  took  a  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  him.  Among  those  whom  I  met 
there  at  intervals  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-rote,  Professor 
ClijSe  Leslie,  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley,  and,  several  times, 
Prof.  Bain  and  his  wife.  These  gatherings  had  not  been 
long  commenced  or  recommenced.  Previously,  I  had  seen 
Mr.  Mill  only  at  the  India  House ;  for  after  their  marriage 
he  and  Mrs.  Mill  led  a  recluse  life.  It  was,  I  believe,  some 
years  after  her  death  before  he  began  to  receive  friends. 
In  manner  he  was  quiet  and  unassuming.  His  face  gave 
constant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  in  later  life,  as  in  his 
earlier  life,  his  nervous  system  had  been  overtaxed ;  for  he 
had  frequent  twitchings  of  some  &cial  muscles.  Another 
trait  of  expression  I   can  recall :    there  was   a  certain 
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habitual  setting  of  the  lips^  implying^  as  it  seemed  to  me^  a 
conscious  self-restraint.  Too  stem  a  discipline  in  his  boy- 
hood^ and  perhaps  too  serious  a  view  of  things  in  his  later 
years^  put,  I  think,  an  undue  check  on  the  display  of 
pleasurable  feelings.  I  do  not  remember  his  laugh ;  and 
my  impression  is  that  though  he  appreciated  good  things 
he  did  not  laugh  heartily.  In  fact  his  mental  attitude  as 
expressed  in  manner  and  conversation,  was  much  the  same 
as  that  shown  by  his  address  as  Lord  Rector  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  life  is  for  learning  and  working. 
Though,  being  a  Utilitarian,  knowledge  and  action  must 
have  been  regarded  by  him  as  subordinate  to  the  gaining  of 
happiness,  immediate  or  remote;  yet,  practically,  this 
ultimate  purpose  seemed  to  be  ignored.  But  though  in  him 
the  means  to  happiness  had  come  to  occupy  the  foreground 
of  consciousness  almost  to  the  extent  of  thrusting  out  the 
end,  just  as  it  does  in  the  man  of  business  who  thinks  only 
of  making  money,  and  almost  forgets  the  uses  of  the  money; 
yet  he  differed  widely  in  the  respect  that  this  absorption 
in  learning  and  working  was  not  for  self -benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  from  which  this  sketch  of  Mill 
has  led  me  to  digress,  I  have  to  add  that  the  article  in 
question  was  published  on  the  15th  of  July.  Thereupon 
he  sent  me  the  copy  of  a  note  which  he  proposed  to  add  to 
a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Hamilton,  then  in  the  press, 
correcting  the  mis-statement  of  my  view,  on  which  his 
argument  against  me  in  his  Logic  was  based.  As  this  note 
did  not  rightly  recognize  the  nature  of  the  mis-statement, 
I  wrote  to  him  pointing  out  more  clearly  what  this  was. 
There  presently  came -a  reply  acknowledging  the  error.  I 
quote  a  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  candour. 
'*  It  is  evident  that  I  haye  again  a  misapprehension  of  yoor  opinion  tc 
confess  and  correct,  since  yon  do  not  acknowledge  it  as  yours  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  stated  by  me.'* 
Though  it  is  three  months  later  in  date^  I  may  fitly  add 
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here  a  relevant  passage  from  a  letter  to  my  father  written 
on  October  3  : — 

M  John  liill  has  just  sent  me  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Logic,  containing, 
among  other  changes,  considerable  modification  in  the  chapter  which  he 
devotes  to  the  question  at  issne  between  ns.  He  seeks  to  meet  some  of  the 
aigmnents  U  my  article  in  the  Fortnightly, ...  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
present  aspect  of  the  controversy.'* 

And  thus  ended  a  discussion  which  had  been  commenced 
by  my  essay  on  "  The  Universal  Postulate/'  published  in 
The  Westminster  Beview  in  1853* 

Soon  after  the  article  was  issued^  I  became  aware  that 
there  existed  good  reason  for  writing  it.  I  am  reminded 
of  this  discovery  by  the  following  extract  which  I  find  in  a 
letter  home  dated  15  May : — 

**  I  gave  a  dinner  to  Tonmans  last  Friday,  and  asked,  to  meet  bim,  Hnzley, 
^yndall,  Hooker,  Bain,  Lewes  and  Masson.  It  went  off  very  well." 
Why  this  extract  serves  as  a  reminder  is  not  very 
manifest.  But  it  recalls  to  me  the  satisfaction  which  Prof. 
Yonmans  expressed  that  I  had  made  this  rejoinder  to 
Mill's  reply;  and  his  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rejoinder  would  dissipate  a  misapprehension  current  in 
America.  That  I  had  said  nothings  was  there  understood 
to  imply  that  I  had  nothing  to  say.  Probably  here^  too, 
my  silence  was  construed  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  punishments  of  authorship^  or^  at  any  rate^ 
authorship  of  certain  kinds^  is  the  almost  inevitable 
subjection  to  alternative  evils — ^those  inflicted  by  declining 
controversy^  and  those  inflicted  by  engaging  in  it.  That 
which  one  constantly  sees  in  oral  disputes  (that  he  who 
has  the  last  word  leaves  on  auditors  the  impression  of 
having  had  the  best  of  the  argument)  holds^  too^  of  disputes 
carried  on  in  print — ^holds  even  where  the  last  word  is  also 
the  first  word;  that  is,  where  no  notice  is  taken.  The 
tendency  to  interpret  absence  of  reply  into  inability  to 
reply,  is  very  general  and  almost  irresistible.    Even  I  have 
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fonnd  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion  supposing  that 
when  no  answer  came  no  suflEicient  answer  conld  be  given; 
though  I  well  know  that  there  are  commonly  other  canses. 
One  is  pre-occnpation.  Another  is  the  belief  that  time 
spent  in  controyersy  is  usually  wasted.  Opponents  as 
candid  and  conscientious  as  Mill^  in  whom  the  love  of  truth 
predominates  over  the  love  of  victory,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Hence  the  probabilities  always  are  that  in  defence  of  the 
original  misrepresentations  (and  most  controversies  arise 
out  of  misrepresentations),  fresh  misrepresentations  will  be 
made,  and  new  issues  raised,  time  after  time;  until  the 
original  question  is  lost  sight  of  and  the  thing  ends  in 
unsettled  side-issues. 

And  yet,  strong  as  are  the  reasons  for  avoiding  contro- 
versy, the  reasons  for  entering  into  it  are  sometimes  even 
stronger ;  for  an  unanswered  objection  or  unrectified  mis- 
statement is  often  extremely  mischievous.  For  example, 
I  am  well  aware  that  criticisms  made  upon  the  theory 
concerning  our  space-consciousness  set  forth  in  the 
Prvnciplea  of  Psychology,  which  might  be  effectually 
disposed  of,  have  for  years  had  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
estimate  of  the  book. 

My  summer  and  autumn  movements  this  year  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
to  my  father,  of  which  the  first,  dated  July  4,  gives  a  key  to 
the  rest. 

<*  I  met  Mr.  Smith  last  night  at  an  election  meeting  of  J.  S.  liill*8 
Bopporten.  [Mill  was  just  then  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  whieh  he 
afterwards  represented  in  Parliament].  He  asked  me  to  go  to  Sootland. 
The7  *^  ^  ^^^®  ^  abont  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  to  join  them  earlj.  I  shall 
therefore  probably  come  down  to  Derby  aboot  the  dose  of  next  week,  and 
spend  a  week  or  so  with  yon  before  going  North." 

The  next  was  written  on  the  10th. 
••  I  had  giren  notice  to  Mrs.  Sharps  to  leaye  at  the  end  of  this  week.    Bnt 
if  yon  will  come  np  here,  I  will  stay  for  a  few  days  longer,  so  that  yon  may 
have  a  week  in  town.    The  Tonmanses  will  probably  leave  for  Switieriand 
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in  a  week  or  ten  da jB.   Ton  eonlcl,  after  being  a  week  here,  go  on  to  Brixton 
Off  elsewhere,  if  jon  felt  so  diepoeed.'* 

He  came^  and  I^  after  a  time^  went  to  Derby.  In  a  letter 
to  Iiim  written  thence^  giving  an  acconnt  of  my  mother's 
health,  I  find  the  passage  : — 

"I  voted  for  Evans  and  CJolville  on  Saturday.  Ton  have  probably  seen 
before  now  that  thej  were  returned  by  small  majorities.** 
ThiB  was  the  only  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  I 
ever  gaye.  Certain  property  which  had  come  to  me  from 
my  nnde  William,  gave  me  a  qualification;  and  when 
I  shortly  afterwards  sold  this  property,  I  was  disqualified. 
Though  since  that  time  I  have  had  a  qualification  in 
London,  and  might  have  registered,  I  have  never  done  so. 
Not  that  the  election  of  Liberal  or  Gonservatiye  has  been 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me;  for,  speaking  generally, 
my  sympathies  have  been  with  the  Liberal  candidate. 
But  in  most  cases  my  dissent  from  the  beliefs  tacitly 
held  by  both  political  parties  on  the  question  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  which  I  regard  as  the  question  of 
most  importance,  has  been  such  that  I  have  had  little  motiye 
to  support  one  candidate  rather  than  another.  Li  &ct  as, 
of  late  years.  Liberals  have  vied  with  Gonservatiyes  in 
extending  legislative  regulations  in  all  directions,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  and  therefore,  to 
me,  no  temptation  to  vote. 

Betuming  from  this  parenthetic  explanation,  I  may  quote 
next  from  a  letter  dated  6  August. 

''I  arrived  at  Ardtotnish  last  night  and  was  oordially  received.  The 
Earps  and  I  [Mr.  Barp  was  my  friend  Lott's  senior  partner]  arrived  at 
Oban  on  the  Wednesday  evening  as  intended,  and  spent  Thursday  and  Friday 
veiy  pleasantly,  partly  in  showing  them  the  neighbourhood  and  partly  in  sea- 
ilahing.  The  weather  was  very  ilney  while  with  yon  we  hear  it  was  raining. 
On  Saturday  they  started  with  me  by  the  steamer  that  goes  to  Staffa,  which 
was  to  drop  me  at  Ardtomish  in  going,  bat  in  oonseqnence  of  the  tides  it 
went  round  Mnll  the  other  way  and  I  had  to  go  to  Staffa  with  them.  As  I 
had  never  before  seen  it,  I  was  not  sorry— It  is  worth  seeing." 

Written  on  the  81st,  saying  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
Ardtomish  next  day,  a  letter  also  said  that  I  thought 
of  going  South  by  the  East  coast,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
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This  intention  was  fulfilled;  as  witness  the  following  lines 
sent  from  Durham  on  the  4th  September : — 

**  I  stopped  on  my  way  at  Dunbar,  Berwick,  Neweastle,  Tynemooth.  From 
thifl  pictmresqae  old  place  I  think  of  going  to-morrow  to  Barnard  Castle  and 
thenoe  to  Biohmond.    I  shall  probably  be  home  on  Thursday  or  Friday.*' 

After  spending  a  little  time  at  Derbj^  I  reached  town  on 
the  18th  of  September^  and  was  settled  in  Kensington 
Gardens  Square  on  the  22nd. 

The  first  quotable  passage  from  home  correspondence 
after  that  date^  is  one  written  on  October  3^  as  follows : — 

"  Indosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Ernest  Benan,  the  Frenoh  Professor 
who  has  recently  obtained  so  much  celebrity  by  his  Fi«  de  cTenit.  If  yon  can 
make  it  all  oat,  you  will  see  that  it  is  yery  satisfactory— especially  the 
intimation  that  Fint  PrindpUi  is  likely  to  be  translated  into  French.** 

This  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  kind  which  came  to 
me  from  abroad ;  but  the  French  did  not  after  all  take  the 
initiative.  This  was  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  the  follow- 
ing March  I  received  from  St.  Petersburg  information  that 
translations  were  in  progress^  or  had  been  published^  I  forget 
which ;  and  several  Eussian  translations  had  made  their 
appearance  during  the  five  years  which  elapsed  before  there 
appeared  the  first  French  translation. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  record  is  mentioned  in  corre- 
spondence until  December  18^  when^  in  a  letter  home^  there 
occurs  a  passage  describing  something  new  in  the  course  of 
my  work : — 

*'  I  hare  been  yery  busy  lately  with  the  microscope  stadying  the  droolating 
system  in  plants,  and  have  arriyed  at  some  interesting  resnlts.  I  shall 
probably  deyote  myself  to  it  a  good  deal  while  I  am  at  Derby.** 

This  I  did.  I  obtained  from  the  hothouses  and  green- 
houses at  Kew^  a  large  number  of  cuttings^  chiefly  of 
aberrant  types  of  plants^  and  passed  much  of  my  time  at 
home  in  experimenting  upon  them.  After  my  return  to 
town  the  investigations  continued.  A  letter  of  January  30^ 
1866,  says  :— 

« I  am  still  busy  with  my  microscope:  osually  working  with  it  at  the  same 
time  that  1  am  dictating ;  but,  as  a  result  which  you  may  imagine,  dictating 
slowly,  and  not  very  well.    As  I  write  this,  I  haye  under  the  microscope 
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ft  Tery  beautifiil  preparatios,  Berring  jexj  admirably  as  eyidenoe  of  my 
hypothesis.*' 

To  Professor  Yonmans  on  March  2,  I  described  a  further 
phase  of  the  matter : — 

"I  shoold  have  written  to  you  again  before  this  time,  bat  that  I  haye 
been  of  late  so  yery  busy  with  certain  inyestigations  in  Vegetal  Physiology, 
ot  whidh  your  sister  [she  had  remained  in  Bngland]  has  possibly  by  this  time 
told  you  something ;  and  during  the  last  month  more  espeoially  I  haye  been 
eompelled  to  deyote  myself  wholly  to  them,  in  oonsequenoe  of  haying 
committed  myself  to  a  paper  for  the  Tiinnman  Society  on  the  subject.  This 
I  read  last  night  It  passed  off  yery  satisfactorily.  I  shall  of  coarse  send 
yon  a  copy  of  the  paper  when  it  is  printed  ;  bat  as  there  will  be  a  plate  of 
illnstrations  it  will  probably  be  a  long  while  before  you  receiye  it." 

The  inquiry  which  came  to  issue  in  this  manner^  had 
arisen  in  the  course  of  my  work.  When  treating  of 
physiological  development^  something  had  to  be  said 
about  circulation  in  plants.  Botanical  books  gave  no 
accounts  from  which  I  could  frame  an  intelligible  con- 
ception ;  and  I  found  it  needful  to  look  into  the  facts  for 
myself.  There  was  a  manifest  inadequacy  in  the  accepted 
statement  that  the  movement  of  liquid  is  through  the 
wood ;  for  there  arose  the  question^ — ^What  course  does  it 
take  in  young  plants  which  are  still  succulent^  and  in  those 
parts  of  adult  plants  which  have  not  yet  formed  wood  ?  Is 
circulation  in  these  cases  carried  on  by  diffusion  from  cell  to 
cell,  or  is  it  carried  on  through  definite  canals  f  If  in  young 
tissues  definite  canals  exists  as  they  do^  it  would  be  strange 
did  the  moving  liquids  neglect  these  and  pass  through 
the  general  substance,  which  is  comparatively  difficult  to 
permeate.  But  I  did  not  argue  thus;  though  a  certain 
friend  of  mine,  who  regards  me  as  prone  to  a  priori 
reasoning,  would  doubtless  suppose  that  I  did.  My  argu- 
ment was  wholly  inductive  and  unguided  by  hypothesis ; 
for,  until  observations  and  experiments  had  suggested  one^ 
no  view  at  all  was  entertained  by  me.  The  result,  however, 
was  to  show  that  the  inference  which  might  have  been 
drawn  a  priori  was  true.  In  young  plants ;  in  the  leaves 
and  soft  shoots  of  old  ones ;  throughout  all  parts  of  adult 
plants  that  remain  succulent,  like  the  balsams;  and  in  such 
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aberrant  plants  as  cactnses^  whioh^  between  their  jointSy 
are  long  before  they  develop  wood;  the  vessels  are  the 
channels  which  the  sap  follows.  But  wherever  wood  is 
formed  or  forming,  it  becomes  the  channel  followed  by 
the  sap :  the  adjacent  vessels,  deserted  by  liquid,  become 
filled  with  air — not,  as  was  supposed,  because  they  are 
air-carriers,  but  simply  as  dead  or  disused  organs. 

This  inquiry  developed  into  further  ones  respecting  the 
mechanics  of  the  circulation  and  the  forces  which  cause 
and  aid  it.  Incidentally  some  traits  of  structure,  too,  were 
observed.  Details  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Principles  of  Biology,  Vol.  II,* 

Oonforming  to  its  title,  this  chapter  ought,  I  suppose,  to 

include  an  account  of  all  that  occurred  while  the  second 

volume  of  the  Biology  was  being  written.    But,  besides 

entailing  undue  lengUi,  entire  conformity  to  its  title  would 

*  One  and  twenty  jem  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  paper  above  deeeribed  wai 
pabUflhed.  To  my  smprise  I  have  nowhere  seen  mentioned  any  attempt  to 
either  Terity  or  disprove  the  oooolnsions  it  oontainfl.  Some  passing  references 
to  the  paper  have,  I  believe,  been  made ;  bat  the  text  books  oontinoe  to  repeat 
snbstantially  the  same  story  as  before.  I  have  lately  referred  to  the  most 
reoent  anthoritative  work— the  translation  of  Sachs  On  th$  Phytidogy  of 
PUmtt;  and  in  it  I  find  it  still  stated  that  the  cironlation  is  throogh  the  wood: 
the  statement  being  stretched  so  as  cover  the  facts  by  saying  that  it  is  always 
throng  ligniflad  tissoe,  and  indnding  under  that  name  vasoolar  bandies  as 
well  as  wood-cells— a  proceeding  which  seems  to  me  aboat  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  group  a  man's  ears  with  his  bones  becaose  both  have  a  basis  of 
cartilage.  Twice  daring  the  interval  I  have  mysell  verified  the  leading 
proposition  of  the  paper  in  a  simple  and  conclusive  way.  The  way  is  this : — 
Ohoose  a  young  plant  some  three  or  four  inches  high,  in  a  greenhouse  where 
it  has  been  grown  in  soft,  prepared  soil.  Insert  a  trowel  at  such  distance 
from  it  as  not  to  touch  its  rootlets,  and  take  it  up  bodily  along  with  the  mass 
of  soil  imbedding  its  roots.  Immerse  the  mass  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  so 
fliat  the  loose  seal  may  fall  away  and  leave  the  roots  bare.  Fill  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  with  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood ;  insert  in  it  the  roots 
of  the  young  plant ;  and  there  leave  it,  for,  say,  twelve  hours.  Then  cut 
through  obliquely  the  stem  or  a  leaf  stalk,  and  apply  to  the  cut  surface  a  little 
chloride  of  tin  in  solution.  Immediatdy  the  characteristic  purple  will  be 
seen  in  the  vascular  bundles ;  and  microscopic  examination  wiU  show  that 
the  coloured  liquid  iu  confined  to  the  vessels. 
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make  it  include  soncby  events  momentous  enough  to  occupy 
places  hj  themselves.  I  therefore  pass  over  a  period  inter- 
vening between  the  reading  of  the  paper  just  described/ 
and  the  completion  of  the  book :  thinking  it  best  to  say 
here  what  little  has  to  be  said  about  the  book  as  even- 
tuallj  published. 

Few  parts  of  my  work  gave  me  more  pleasure  in  the 
execution.  In  the  first  division^  "  Morphological  Develop- 
ment/' certain  views  which  had  long  been  waiting  for  full 
expression  found  a  place.  There  came  the  opportunity  f or^ 
and  indeed  abnost  the  necessity  f  or^  a  speculation  con- 
cerning the  modes  in  which  the  two  higher  types  of  plants^ 
endogens  and  exogens^  have  been  evolved  out  of  a  lower 
type  of  plant.  That  there  has  been  such  an  evolution  is 
an  inevitable  implication;  and  a  probable  mode  in  which  it 
has  taken  place  had  to  be  shown.  Originally  standing 
quite  apart  from  this^  but  eventually  becoming  united  to  it, 
was  a  conclusion  towards  which  I  had  for  some  years  been 
gravitating  respecting  the  relations  between  the  foliar  and 
axial  parts  of  plants^  and  in  support  of  which  I  had 
collected  many  specimens:  the  conclusion  being  that  the 
two  are  not  primordially  distinct^  as  was  alleged^  but  that 
the  foliar  organ  is  the  primitive  unit^  and  the  axial  organ 
the  derivative.  Then^  too^  there  had  to  be  worked  out 
under  the  general  head  of  '^  Morphological  Differentiation '' 
that  hypotiiesis  respecting  the  shapes  of  organisms  and 
their  parts^  which^  first  reached  in  1851^  was  sketched  out 
in  the  "  Law  of  Organic  Symmetry''  in  1858 ;  and  beyond 
the  developing  of  this  in  relation  to  the  external  shapes  of 
organisms  and  their  parts^  there  came  the  extension  of  it 
to  the  shapes  of  certain  internal  parts. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  to  me  was  the  subject  of 
''Physiological  Development,"  forming  the  next  division. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  the  phenomena  were  contem- 
plated, was,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  from  which  the 
preceding  group  of  phenomena  was  contemplated.    How 
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are  physiological  dilEerentiations  to  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  re-distribntion  of  matter  and  motion — as  oonseqnentj, 
tbat  is,  upon  the  relations  of  parts  to  incident  forces  f  For 
clearly,  if  the  surviyal  of  the  fittest  among  organisms  as 
wholes,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  equilibration 
between  actions  in  the  environment  and  actions  in  the 
organism;  so  mnst  the  local  modifications  of  their  parts, 
external  and  internal,  be  regarded  as  surviyals  of  stractores 
the  reactions  of  which  are  in  equilibrium  with  the  actions 
they  are  subject  to.  This  general  view  had  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  interpretation  of  such  contrasts  as  those  between 
outer  and  inner  tissues,  and  those  between  parts  of  outer 
tissues  exposed  to  one  set  of  forces  and  parts  exposed  to 
another.  And  then,  in  animals,  it  had  to  be  similarly 
carried  out  in  its  application  to  internal  organs :  especially 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages. 
Throughout  all  the  interpretations  there  ran  the  general 
thesis  that,  while  the  majority  of  these  differentiations  are 
indirectly  caused  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  is  part  of 
them,  and  that,  too,  the  primordial  part,  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  incident  forces. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  ''Laws  of  Multiplication'' 
came  a  division  in  which  there  had  to  be  set  forth  in  detail 
the  idea  originally  sketched  out  some  fifteen  years  before, 
in  the  '*  Theory  of  Population  deduced  from  the  General 
Law  of  Animal  Fertility.''  Separated  from  crudities  and 
superfluities,  the  idea  withstood  a  wider  comparison  with 
the  facts;  and  while  apparently  applicable  to  the  organic 
world  as  a  whole,  seemed  also  in  harmony  with  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  races  of  men  differently  conditioned. 
Here,  on  recalling  the  matter,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact, 
which  I  have  never  before  observed,  that  long  before 
reaching  the  general  conception  of  Evolution  as  set  forth  in 
terms  of  the  re-distribution  of  matter  and  motion,  there  was 
a  manifest  tendency  to  contemplate  organic  phenomena 
from  this  same  physical  point  of  view.    For  the  various 
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condnsioiiB  reached  were  so  many  corollaries  from  the 
doctrine  that  in  proportion  as  the  matter  and  motion 
expended  in  mamtaining  individual  life  are  great  in  their 
amounts,  the  amounts  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
species  are  small,  and  vice  versa:  the  implication  being  that 
f ertOity  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  size  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  species  and  the  activity  and  complexity  of 
its  life. 

Am  I  going  to  say  something  about  the  reception  of  the 
volume?  No:  for  a  very  su£Eicient  reason — ^it  had  no 
reception.  In  other  words  it  was  not  sent  round  to  the 
press.  My  decision  not  to  send  it  was  made  after  receiving 
definite  proof  that  readers  had  been  deterred  from  looking 
at  my  books  by  the  totally  wrong  conceptions  of  them  they 
had  gained  from  reviews.  This  proof  was  given  by 
Professor  Bain.  He  told  me  that  during  a  conversation 
with  John  Mill,  in  which  the  Principlea  of  Psychology  was 
referred  to,  he.  Bain,  confessed  that  he  had  not  read  it. 
Mill  expressed  great  surprise;  whereupon  Bain  explained 
that  the  impression  gained  from  notices  of  it  had  deterred 
him.  He  went  on  to  say  that  when,  subsequently,  he  read 
the  book,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  reviews 
had  not  given  him  the  remotest  conception  of  its  contents. 
Beceiving  as  I  thus  did  a  verification  of  a  belief  towards 
which  I  was  tending,  I  directed  my  publishers  not  to 
issue  any  copies  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Biology  to 
the  critical  journals. 


9* 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

IMPENDING  CESSATION. 

1866.    JEit.  46. 

Of  the  yarions  occnrrences  occnpying  the  hiatus  indicated 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter^  the  first  in  order 
of  time  was  a  crisis  in  my  career  which  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  1866. 

Daring  the  preceding  year,  my  attention  was  decisively 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  my  expenditure,  though  modest  in 
amount,  continually  outran  my  income,  and  forced  me  to 
draw  upon  capital  more  frequently  or  more  seriously.  A 
letter  recalls  the  fact  that  early  in  1868,  the  subscribers  to 
my  serial,  originally  430  in  number,  had  &Jlen  to  350: 
the  ending  of  First  Principles  having,  I  presume,  been  an 
occasion  for  the  withdrawals  of  many,  and  perusal  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Biology,  uninteresting  to  the  majority, 
having  caused  further  withdrawals.  Moreover,  among  the 
remaining  names  not  a  few  had  to  be  crossed  out  after  futile 
efforts  made  by  the  publishers  to  obtain  payments  of  sub- 
scriptions  in  arrear. 

The  difficulty  was  becoming  otherwise  complicated.  My 
father  was  now  75 ;  and  though  he  maintained  his  erect 
carriage  and  preserved  tolerable  health,  his  energies,  bodily 
and  mental,  were  of  course  flagging.  As  a  consequence, 
while  his  professional  engagements  fell  off,  those  which 
remained  occasionally  proved  too  much  for  him  :  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  in  more  than  one  letter  I  advised  him 
to  retire  altogether,  rather  than  make  himself  ill.     My 
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mother^  too^  had  now  become  a  confirmed  invalid  j  and  illness 
is  always  expensive.  Thus  their  requirements  were  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  means  of  meeting  them  were 
decreasing ;  and  in  the  absence  of  retnms  from  teaching, 
my  Other's  other  sources  of  income  were  obviously  in- 
sufficient. Of  course  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  aid ;  and 
the  required  aid  was  certain  to  become  greater  year  by  year. 

During  his  then  recent  stay  in  England,  I  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  my  friend  Prof.  Toumans — ^probably 
in  the  course  of  the  week  he  spent  with  me  in  Kensington 
Gurdens  Square.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  implication  of  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  written  to  him  on  October 
28,  1865. 

*'  Since  yon  left  I  have  obtained  from  the  share-broker  at  Derby,  through 
whoie  hands  most  of  my  money  transactions  have  gone,  the  data  I  needed ; 
and,  Joining  them  with  my  bank  account  and  other  memoranda,  I  have  been 
aUe  to  make  a  tolerably  definite  calculation  of  my  losses.  I  f  omid  that  my 
goees  was  not  far  from  the  mark.  It  tarns  oat  that  since  1850 1  have  sank 
nearly  £1,100  in  writing  and  pubUshing  books ;  and  the  amoant  will  con- 
siderably exceed  £1,100  by  the  time  I  have  finished  the  Tolome  now 
in  progress.    .    .    . 

Not  finding  the  result  any  more  encoaraging  than  I  supposed,  I  hare 
not,  as  you  may  e^^eot,  found  any  reason  to  modify  my  intention  of  issuing, 
along  with  No.  16,  the  notice  of  cessation  at  the  dose  of  the  volume." 

This  intention  was  carried  out.  Before  the  notice  was 
issued^  much  anxious  thought  and  no  little  painful  feeling 
were  passed  through.  It  was  grievous  thus  to  give  up  my 
life-work  when  already  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  executed.  But  I  had  either  to  go  on  wasting 
away  what  little  I  possessed  and  neglecting  my  responsi- 
bilities^ or  else  to  abandon  the  undertaking;  and  I 
sorrowfully  decided  upon  the  last. 

It  shortly  appeared,  however,  that  the  undertaking  was 
not  to  be  abandoned  without  an  effort  being  made  to 
prevent  the  abandonment.  The  first  indication  of  such  an 
effort  came  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  remarkable  proposal 
from  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.    Usually  I  find  it  desirable  to  omit 
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imimportant  parts  of  letters  quoted;  but  here  it  seems  as 
well  to  giye  in  full  Mr.  Mill's  letter  and  my  reply  to  it. 

'^BlaekhMthPuk. 

Feb.  4. 1866. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  orriTing  here  last  week,  I  found  ihe  December  livraiBon  of  yonr 
Biology,  and  I  need  hardly  say  haw  mooh  I  regretted  the  annoonoement  in 
the  paper  annexed  to  it.  What  the  case  caUs  for,  however,  is  not  only 
regret,  bnt  remedy;  and  I  think  it  is  right  that  yon  ahould  be  indenmified 
by  the  readers  and  pnrohasers  of  the  series  for  the  loss  yon  have  incurred 
by  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  contribate  my  part,  and  should  like  to  know  at 
how  mnch  you  estimate  the  loss,  and  whether  yon  will  allow  me  to  speak  to 
friends  and  obtain  sabsoriptions  for  the  remainder.  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  sum  ought  to  be  raised  among  the  original  subscribers. 
"In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  publication  in  numbers  though 
it  may  haye  been  the  best  means  which  presented  itself  at  the  time,  has 
had  an  unfaTourable  effect  on  the  sale,  and  that  a  complete  treatise  with 
your  name  to  it  would  attract  more  attention,  obtain  more  buyers,  and 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  sell  an  edition  in  a  few  years.  What  I  propose  is 
that  you  should  write  the  next  of  your  treatises,  and  that  I  should  guarantee 
the  publisher  against  loss,  i,e,  should  engage,  after  such  length  of  time  as 
may  be  agreed  on,  to  make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur,  not  exceeding 
a  giTen  sum,  that  sum  being  such  as  the  publisher  may  think  sufficient  to 
secure  him.  With  this  guarantee  you  could  haye  your  choice  of  publishers, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  there  would  be  any  loss,  while  I  am  sure 
that  it  could  in  no  case  be  considerable.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider 
this  proposal  in  the  light  of  a  personal  fayour,  though  even  if  it  were  I 
should  still  hope  to  be  permitted  to  offer  it  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
•—it  is  a  simple  proposal  of  co-operation  for  an  important  public  purpose, 
for  which  you  give  your  labour  and  haye  given  your  health. 

lam 

Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours 

J.  S.  MiUte** 
The  answer  I  wrote  to  this  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"88  Kensington  Gardens  Square, 
7  FM'  1866. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  scarcely  know  how  properly  to  respond  to  your  very  kind  letter  of 
the  4th ;  or  what  to  say  in  due  acknowledgment  of  its  very  generous  proposals. 
Though  you  are  so  good  as  to  represent  them  as  made  on  public  grounds 
rather  than  personal  ones,  I  naturally  cannot  wholly  dissociate  the  two; 
and  cannot  avoid,  therefore,  feeling  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  so 
noble  a  ssU-saerifice  as  that  wiUoh  you  offer  to  make  in  furtherance  of  mj 
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I  fear,  however,  that  there  are  insarmonntable  reatOM  and  leelingi 
d  mine,  itanding  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement  yon  foggest 
**  In  the  Hrvt  place  I  ihoold  be  aTeree  to  either  asking,  or  having  asked  on 
mj  behalf,  any  compensation  from  the  sabeoribers  for  the  losses  my  work 
has  entailed  on  me;  even  were  those  losses  of  the  kind  yon  infer  them  to  be, 
whidh  in  great  part  they  are  not    It  is  only  the  Yolome  now  in  progress 
that  win  cost  more  for  printing,  paper,  illustrations  Ac  than  will  be  reoeiyed 
Iram  the  snbsoriben.    Preceding  yolnmes  haye  done  something  more  than 
repay  their  espences— the  last  of  them,  however,  bat  yery  little.    The  losses 
whibh  deter  me  from  proceeding,  are  those  resulting  from  onremunerated 
labour,  and  the  continual  sinking  of  what  property  I  possess,  to  meet  my 
neoeesaiy  ezpences.    My  whole  course  since  1850,  when  I  began  publishing, 
has  been  that  of  doing  work  that  brought  either  loss  or  no  adequate  return ; 
and  I  have  been  enabled  to  continue  this  course  only  by  the  acddent  that 
bequests  from  relations,  which  haye  in  the  meantime  come  to  me,  haye 
sufficed  to  eke  out  my  resources.    Had  it  not  been  for  a  legacy  from  an  uncle 
in  185S,  I  should  not  haye  been  able  to  write  the  Prineiple$  of  Ptyehology  ; 
and  I  should  inaivitably  have  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  the  middle  of  JVrrt  Prifidple$t  had  it  not  been  that  another  unde,  who 
died  in  18G0,  left  me  the  greater  part  of  his  small  property:  which  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  so  burdened  with  annuities  that  it  brings  me  in  yery  little. 
The  result  has  been  that  aU  along  I  haye  been  obliged  to  go  on  eating  up 
my  capital— a  process  which  of  course  advances  with  increasing  rapidity. 
"  This  course  I  have  been  perseyering  in,  hoping  that  eyentually  the  tide 
mmld  torn,  and  that  I  should  be  no  longer  obliged  to  continue  sinking  what 
little  I  possess.    But  finding,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  that  the  list  of 
subscribers  was  continuing  to  diminish,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  bound 
yolnme  of  the  Biology  had  not  reached  100  in  the  lapse  of  IS  months,  I 
began  to  hesitate.    On  getting  together  all  the  data,  I  found  that  since  1850 
1  had  lost  nearly  £1,100.    Sedng  that  I  was  still  going  on  losing,  and  that 
my  sinking  of  capital  was  becoming  more  and  more  serious,  I  resolyed  that 
I  would  desist    Thus  you  see  that  the  difficulty  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  notice  of  diecontinuanoe  had  led  you  to  infer;  and  I  fear  that  the  plan 
yoQ  have  so  kindly  proposed  will  not  meet  it  Various  letters  from  subscribers, 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  or  to  me,  have  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  ayoiding  the  cessation.    To  these  letters  I  haye  furnished  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Horgate  with  a  general  form  of  reply,  stating  that— 1st  The 
doubling  the  subscription,  as  suggested  by  some,  would  probably  do  as  much 
hann  as  good.    2nd.  The  raising  a  publication-fund,  as  suggested  by  others, 
was  a  pcoposition  I  could  not  entertain,    ftrd.  That  the  proposal  that  each 
subscriber  should  obtain  one  or  more  others,  was  on^  which,  if  acted  upon 
generally,  might  be  efPectnal ;  but  that  I  declined  asking  the  subscribers  to 
do  this ;  and  that  any  such  thing,  if  done,  mnst  be  done  of  their  own  accord. 
"A  few  days  ago  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  hinted  that  something  was 
likely  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  this  last  proposaL    But  having  assumed 
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an  absolutely  pasdTe  attitude,  I  do  not  know  who  are  moving  in  the  matter» 
ot  what  is  likelj  to  result. 

*<  While  obliged,  as  you  will  thus  see,  to  decline  the  arrangement  whieh 
you  haTe  generously  offered  to  make,  I  shall  eyer  haye  pleasurable  remem- 
brance of  it  as  a  manifestation  of  feeling  between  authors  that  has  raxely 
been  paralleled. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Texy  sincerely  yoDiB, 

HlERBItT  SPBHOim.  " 

I  onglit  to  have  said^  rarely^  if  ever,  paralleled.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  before  made  a  kindred 
proposal  by  one  author  to  another:  another,  too,  with 
whom  he  was  not  in  oomplete  agreement. 

Had  Mr.  Mill  been  in  England  at  the  time  when  the 
notice  was  issued^  a  letter  &om  him  would  probably  have 
been  the  first  indication  received  by  me  of  an  endeavour  to 
avert  the  impending  cessation.  But^  as  is  implied  towards 
the  close  of  my  reply,  before  I  received  the  letter  above 
quoted^  certain  others  of  my  friends  had  taken  action. 
A  letter  to  Prof.  Youmans,  dated  2  March,  1866,  says  : — 
•(  Bfill  has  since  called  on  Williams  and  Norgate,  and  is,  I  believe,  co- 
operating with  those  who  were  previously  moving  in  the  matter ;  but  who 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing,  I  do  not  know." 

And  then,  in  a  letter  of  April  10, 1  find  a  passage  saying 
what  had  been  done  and  what  was  likely  to  be  dona  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

"  As  to  the  progress  of  matters  here,  though  I  have  been  aware  from  hints 
dropped  for  some  time  past  that  something  was  doing  among  those  interested 
in  preventing  the  impending  stoppage,  I  did  not  learn  until  two  days  ago, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  course  taken ;  and  when  I  did  learn  it,  a  mis- 
apprehension very  nearly  led  me  to  put  a  peremptoiy  stop  to  it.  Indeed  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  printers  with  the  draft  of  an  adverse  circular,  when  I 
learnt  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  now  probable  that,  after  insisting  on 
certain  qualifjring  conditions,  I  may  agree  to  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
secretly  made ;  and  which  I  find  I  can  hardly  resist  without  quarrelling  with 
my  friends  who  have  made  it.  It  seems  that  the  arrangement  has  resulted 
under  the  pressure  of  a  number  of  persons  intereeted,  chiefly  wealthy,  who 
ware  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Busk,  Lubbock  and  Hill,  haTS 
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■rranged  to  take  %  large  number  of  oopiea  (350)  for  distribution ;  and  they 
isj  that  I  oannot  prerent  them.  However,  I  shall  refrain  from  opposing  the 
azrangement  only  on  condition  of  %  large  rednotion  in  the  nmnber  (down  to 
150)  and  the  erasore  of  the  names  of  some  of  those  oonoemed  "[who,  I  thought, 
oqfl^t  not  thus  to  tax  themselves]. 

This  arrangement,  with  the  qnalificationB  indicated,  was 
agreed  upon ;  and  there  was  issued  a  ciroolar  in  oonformiiy 
with  it,  signed  by  Mill,  Hnzley,  Tyndall,  Bosk  and 
Lnbbock  (see  Appendix  0.).  Natorally  my  feeling  was 
one  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction — satisfaction, 
that  so  much  sympathy  should  be  shown  me  by  distin- 
guished friends,  whose  measures  thus  promised  to  prevent 
the  suspension;  and  dissatis&ction,  that  such  measures 
should  be  needful. 

But  neither  in  its  original  form  nor  in  its  modified  form 
was  this  arrangement  carried  out.  Before  much  had 
been  achieved,  there  occurred  a  change  m  my  position 
which  led  me  to  write  a  letter  expressing  the  wish  that  the 
circular  should  be  cancelled.  This  was  done  by  a  second 
circular  (see  Appendix  C). 

What  reason  I  had  for  taking  this  seemingly-strange 
step,  which  undid  all  that  my  friends  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  do,  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SAD  EVENTS. 

1866-67.    ^t.  46-47. 

Eaely  one  morning  towards  the  close  of  April,  I  received 
a  telegram  which  led  me  to  t€kke  the  first  train  to  Derby. 
The  cause  will  be  at  once  inferred ;  and  the  issue  of  that 
cause  will  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
to  Professor  Yoiunans^  dated  May  7  : — 

**  Before  you  receive  this  yoa  will  probably  haye  receiTed  the  Derby  paper 
which  I  posted  to  you  on  Friday,  containing  a  paragraph  which  you  will 
read  with  melanoholy  interest :  a  brief  tribute  of  respect  to  my  late  father. 
I  was  called  down  to  him  by  telegraph  this  day  fortnight,  and  f onnd  him 
seriously  ill,  but  not,  as  I  supposed,  or  as  any  one  supposed,  in  immediate 
danger.  He  got  gradually  worse,  howeyer,  and  died  on  the  Thursday  night. 
As  you  may  imagine  the  shook  has  been  great  and  has  unnerved  me  greatly. 
Indeed  I  foxmd  my  system  running  down  so  rapidly,  and  such  serious 
symptoms  showing  themselves,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  come  up  to  town 
for  ft  few  days  change  of  scene,  lest  I  should  fall  into  some  n«rvous  oondi- 
tion  out  of  which  it  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  recover. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  keep  this  sad  loss  from  my  mother.  She  has 
graduaUy  fallen  into  that  state  of  mental  debility  and  forgetfulness  which 
renders  it  easy  to  evade  her  inquiries.  Not  remembering  things  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  and  often  for  not  more  than  a  few  minutes,  she  ia 
habitually  under  the  impression  that  it  is  but  a  few  hours  since  she  saw  my 
father.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  she  is  saved  from  the  suffering  which 
knowledge  of  the  truth  would  give  her. 

I  return  to  Derby  probably  at  the  close  of  this  week.** 
But  for  an  imprudence^  my  father  might  well  have  lived 
another  ten  years.  Some  workmen  were  altering  the 
drainage  on  his  property^  and  he^  not  duly  heeding  the 
bitter  East  wind^  stood  by  giving  directions:  being  at 
the  time  in  a  depressed  state^  caused  by  long-continued 
anxiety  about  my  mother.      A   resulting  congestion,  or 
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inflammation,  of  the  Inngs  quickly  became  serious.  He 
did  not  die  of  the  disease,  however,  but  of  the  treatment. 
The  physician  (now  long  since  deceased)  belieying  that 
he  would  die  of  exhaustion  uxdess  he  got  rest,  decided 
to  administer  morphia.  Probably  he  did  not  allow  suf- 
ficiently for  the  extreme  enf eeblement  and  for  the  choked 
state  of  the  lungs;  for  the  dose  he  gave  was  an  over- 
dose and  proved  fatal. 

I  name  this  detail  as  introductory  to  a  detail  of  more 
significance.  My  father  died  in  a  morphia-dream,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  high-handed  action  of  Governor 
Eyre  in  Jamaica.  Since  Hie  days  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  he  had  ever  been  deeply  interested  on  behalf 
of  the  Negroes  j  and  the  Eyre-prosecution,  then  pending, 
greatly  occupied  his  mind.  His  last  audible  words  con- 
cerned the  controversy  which  was  raging  at  the  time;  and 
implied  a  dim  idea  of  his  state  mingled  with  the  ideas 
of  his  dream;  for  they  expressed  the  complaint  that  when 
he  was  so  ill,  it  was  cruel  to  draw  him  into  an  argument 
about  the  matter. 

It  was  not  an  unfit  ending  for  a  consciousness  which  all 
through  life  had  been  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his 
fellows  and  those  of  mankind  at  large.  The  ambition 
which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  he  so  often  set  before  me — ^to  be 
''a  useful  member  of  society'' — ^was  an  ambition  ever 
dominant  in  himself :  too  dominant,  indeed,  for  he  some- 
times unduly  sacrificed  personal  welfare  to  public  welfare. 
Would  that  the  world  were  peopled  with  such.  What  a 
marvellously  different  world  it  would  be  I 

Though  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  seventy-six, 
my  father  had  not  made  a  will.  I  suppose  this  mattered 
little ;  for  the  disposition  of  his  property  by  wiQ  would 
probably  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  resulted  from 
his  intestacy. 

Of  course  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  kept  me  a  good 
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deal  at  Derby;  and  there  by  and  bye  came  detentions 
cansed  by  the  sale  of  property.  A  nmnber  of  fionall 
honses  possessed  by  him  I  promptly  decided  not  to  keep. 
Even  when  an  agent  is  employed  to  collect  rents  and  look 
after  minor  repairs^  small  house-property  entails  on  its 
owner  much  trouble  and  vexation.  All  through  life  I  had 
seen  the  way  in  which  my  father  was  worried  by  matters 
of  business  which  his  agent  had  to  refer  to  him;  and  all 
through  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  had  seen  the  way  in 
which  he  was  further  worried  by  the  interferences  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  who  were  continually  insisting  on 
alterations  (some  of  them  made  necessary  by  their  own 
blunders)  and  occasionally  driving  away  tenants  by  the 
insanitary  results  they  produced.  Not  even  had  I  been 
likely  to  live  permanently  in  Derby,  would  I  have  con- 
tinued to  own  property  which,  troublesome  enough  other- 
wise, had  become  a  source  of  perpetual  exasperations. 

But  the  care  of  my  mother,  which  now  devolved  upon 
me,  was  the  chief  cause  for  my  frequent  presence  in 
Derby.  Though  a  good  nurse,  under  the  oversight  of  a 
sister-in-law,  was  to  be  trusted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
yet  visits  by  me  at  short  intervals  were  obviously  necessary. 
The  carrying  on  of  my  work  had  of  course  to  be  adjusted 
as  best  it  might.  Compromising  the  requirements  enabled 
me  to  diminish  the  hindrances.  During  a  fortnight  in 
London,  where  I  had  my  amanuensis,  materials,  and  sources 
of  information,  I  prepared  sufiSicient  manuscript  to  occupy 
me  something  like  a  week  at  Derby  in  revising ;  and  then 
came  another  fortnight  in  London,  followed  by  another 
week  at  Derby. 

Alternations  thus  arranged,  determined  the  course  of 
my  life  during  the  remainder  of  1866  and  the  first  half 
of  1867. 

July  of  this  year  brought  me  a  great  surprise.    My 
friend  Toumans  arrived,  and  was  the  bearer  of  startling 
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intelligence  and  something  more.  It  appeared  that  when 
the  notice  of  cessation  reached  him^  he  determined  that 
my  undertaking  shonld  not  drop  if  he  conld  preyent  it; 
and  with  characteristic  energy  he  began  to  provide  for 
its  continuance.  Saying  nothing  to  me  about  the  matter, 
he  had,  during  the  interyening  six  months,  busied  himself 
in  raising  a  fund  which  he  arranged  should  come  to  me  in 
the  form  of  a  testimonial ;  or  rather,  in  a  form  which,  as 
it  turned  out,  left  me  little  choice  but  to  accept.  He 
handed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bobert  B.  Mintum,  of  the 
firm  of  Onnnell,  Mintum  &  Co.,  who  had  undertaken  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  trustee,  and  who,  telling  me  what  the 
sympathy  of  the  Americans  had  prompted  them  to  do, 
hoped  that  I  would  not  prevent  their  sympathy  from  taking 
effect.  Unavoidably  this  action  of  my  American  friends 
eventually  became  known;  and  soon  after  midsummer 
statements  concerning  the  results  had  appeared  in 
American  journals  and  had  been  copied  in  some  English 
joumak.  These  statements  were  incorrect;  and  Prof. 
Youmans  thought  it  needful  to  publish  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  a  letter  containing  a  correct  statement. 
As  this  letter  gives  the  facts  in  a  more  authoritative  way 
than  I  can  give  them  myself,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  it 

**  Aug.  11. 1866. 
Sib,— The  paragraph  whioh  joa  lately  published  on  the  aathoriiy  of  the 
Amfflriftan  papen,  <*  that  Professor  Youmans  reoentlj  left  that  oonntry  in 
order  to  present  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer  5,000  dollars  and  a  Tery  yaloable 
gM  watoh,  as  a  testimonial  from  his  American  admirers,*'  requires  some 
oorreotion;  as  it  mis-states  both  the  amoont  oontribnted  and  my  own 
pnxpoee  in  coming  to  this  country.  The  ease  is  this:— Nearly  idl  Mr. 
Spenoer's  writings  haye  been  republished  in  America,  where  they  have  been 
both  widely  read  and  yery  highly  appreciated.  Many  of  his  friends  there, 
feeling  a  deep  indebtedness  to  him  for  works  by  which  they  knew  he  had 
been  the  loser  to  a  serious  amount,  thought  that  they  could  not  more  suitably 
express  their  gratitude  than  by  a  substantial  testimonial.  But  knowing  that 
Mr.  Spenoer  had  decisiyely  declined  someoyertures  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
in  Bngland,  haying  the  kindred  purpose  of  preyenting  the  cessation  of  his 
phOosophioal  series,  and  preferring  not  to  be  placed  in  a  like  predicament, 
they  inyeeted  7,000  dollars  in  his  name  in  public  securities,  which,  as  they 
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belong  to  no  one  else,  he  is  d  oomse  at  liberty  either  to  appropriate  orleaye 
to  aoeomnlate  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 

B.  Ii.  ToTJKiin.  '* 

Thus  I  was  praoticallj  pnt  tinder  coercion;  for  even 
conld  I  have  decided  to  baulk  my  American  friends^ 
it  wonld  have  been  absnrd  to  do  tbis  by  letting  tbeir 
gift  and  its  accnmalated  interest  go  eventually  to  an 
unknown  person. 

The  presentation  watch  named  in  Prof.  Youmans'  letter^ 
was  one  of  those  manufactured  by  the  Waltham  Watch- 
Company^  at  the  time  when  they  were  making  their 
reputation — ^watches  of  a  quality  which  they  presently 
ceased  to  make ;  as  I  learned  long  afterwards  from  their 
agent  over  here.  It  has  proved  a  great  treasure  as  a 
time-keeper^  and  has  excited  the  envy  of  friends  who  have 
known  its  performances.* 

In  July  1866  the  British  Association  was  at  Nottingham. 
I  had  never  been  to  one  of  their  meetings.  Now,  however, 
partly  because  it  met  so  near  my  home  but  chiefly  because 
my  friend  Youmans  wished  to  be  present,  I  spent  a  good 
many  days  there :  going  to  and  from  Derby  every  day. 

While  recalling  the  incidents  of  the  occasion,  there  comes 
back  to  me  one  which  has  but  little  connexion  with  the 
occasion.  I  have  above  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Eyre- 
prosecution  was  then  pending,  and  that  hot  controversies 
were  going  on  concerning  it.    These  controversies  arose 

*  I  find  in  a  letter,  written  in  December,  1880,  after  the  watoh  had  been  in 
my  possession  fourteen  years,  a  paragraph  reepeothig  it  which  may  fitly  be 
qnoted:— "I  have  several  times  intended  to  tell  yon  how  wonderfolly 
well  my  Amerioan  watoh  has  been  going  of  late.  It  has  always  gone 
with  perfect  regularity,  either  losing  a  little  or  gaining  a  little ;  bnt  of  oonrse 
it  has  been  difficult  to  adjost  its  regulator  to  snch  a  nicety  as  that  there 
shoold  be  scarcely  any  loss  or  gain.  This,  however,  was  done  last  summer. 
It  was  set  by  the  chronometer-maker  in  July,  and  it  is  now  half  a  minate 
too  slow ;  never  having  varied  more  than  half  a  minate  from  the  true  time 
since  the  period  when  it  was  set.  This  is  wonderful  going.  As  the  Admiral 
says,  one  might  veiy  well  navigate  a  ship  by  it."  [In  1890  it  went  with 
equal  nicety :  lost  42  seconds  in  half  a  year.] 
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at  times  and  places  often  unfit ;  as  I  remember  happened 
during  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bansom^  who 
entertained  daily  while  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
continued.  I  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  matter; 
haying  become  a  member  of  the  Jamaica  Oommittee, 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  prosecution :  a  committee 
which^  headed  by  John  Mill,  was  remarkable  for  containing 
all  the  leading  evolutionists — ^Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace, 
and  myself,  besides  others  less  known.  Indeed  the 
evolutionists,  considering  their  small  number,  contributed 
a  far  larger  proportion  to  the  committee  than  any  other 
class.  I  may  add  here  that  notwithstanding  a  charge 
made  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gockbum  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
thoroughly  justifying  the  prosecution,  and  emphatically 
denying  the  assumed  power  of  a  governor  to  proclaim 
martial  law  as  Qovemor  Eyre  had  done,  the  Grand  Jury 
ignored  the  bill;  and  thus  taoitiy  asserted  that  a  deputy 
ruler  may  rightly  suspend  the  established  law  whenever 
he  considers  it  needful,  and  set  up  military  tribunals  to  hang 
or  shoot  or  otherwise  punish  as  they  may  think  well. 
That  cultivated  Englishmen  should  not  have  perceived 
that  the  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  free  institutions 
were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  chief  magistrate,  seems  at 
first  marvellous ;  but  it  is  marvellous  only  on  the  supposition 
that  men's  judgments  are  determined  by  reason,  whereas 
they  are  in  far  larger  measure  determined  by  feeling. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  some  few  memories 
remain.  There  was  the  presidential  address  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  William)  Grove,  on  "  Continuity ;''  more  instructive  to 
the  uninitiated  than  to  the  advanced.  There  was  a  lecture, 
too,  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Hooker,  narrating  some 
results  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition.  And  then  there  was 
the  dinner  of  the  Bed  Lions  :  an  annual  occasion  on  which 
the  saying  Dulce  eat  etc.  is  taken  to  heart. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Association  was  over.  Prof. 
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Yotunans  and  I  started  upon  a  tour  in  North  Wales  which 
lindnced  him  to  take  with  me :  his  assent  being,  I  suspect, 
due  more  to  the  wish  for  a  fayonrable  occasion  for  pro- 
longed talks  and  consultations,  than  to  a  desire  to  see  the 
scenery ;  for  his  sight  had  been  so  impaired  by  the  chronic 
ophthalmia  which  at  one  time  entailed  years  of  blindness, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  landscape  beauties. 

Not  pausing  till  we  reached  Beaumaris,  we  spent  one  day 
there,  another  at  Oamarvon,  and  another  if  not  two  at 
Bedgellert.  Thence  an  enjoyable  coach-driye  by  Port- 
Aberglaslyn,  Harlech,  and  along  the  sea-coast,  brought  us 
to  Aberdovey.  Here  we  took  lodgings  for  a  week,  and 
Mrs.  Youmans  joined  us  from  London.  Beading  and 
working  mainly  occupied  my  energetic  friend.  Leaving 
him  indoors,  busy  with  an  article  for  the  New  Englander, 
demolishing  a  critic  who  had  attacked  me,  I  made  use  of 
the  out-door  opportunities:  one  day  being  spent  in  a 
bootless  fishing  excursion,  and  another  in  making  an 
expedition  with  Mrs.  Youmans  to  Aberystwith.  The  train 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  took  my  friends  back  to 
London,  took  me  as  far  as  Machynlleth ;  where  I  bade  them 
a  temporary  good-bye  and  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  tour. 
The  first  day's  walk,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  had  Cader  Idris  before  me,  brought  me  to  Dolgelly. 
Before  the  end  of  the  next  day  I  reached  Bala.  And  the 
day  after  that  saw  me  at  Llangollen;  whence  I  took  the 
railway  for  Chester. 

What  was  my  subsequent  course  I  cannot  now  remember, 
and  there  are  no  letters  to  remind  me.  I  have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  from  1856  onwards  until  quite 
recently,  I  had  invariably  made  an  annual  visit  to  some 
part  of  Scotland;  but  I  now  incline  to  think  that  in  1866 
an  exception  occurred.  I  believe  that  I  returned  to  Derby, 
and  thence,  after  a  time,  to  London:  possibly  having 
decided  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  needful  that  I 
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should  confine  my  moTements  to  places  witliin  a  day's 
jonmey  of  home. 

On  going  back  and  noting  my  various  changes  of  resi- 
dence^ the  reader  might  reasonably  infer  that  I  am  by 
nature  nomadic.  But  his  generalization  would  be  dis- 
proved by  the  single  fact  now  to  be  named.  On  my  return 
to  town  towards  the  end  of  September  1866^  I  settled 
myself  at  37  Queen's  Gtkrdens^  Lancaster  Gk^te^  and  have 
made  that  my  home  up  to  the  present  time — a  period  of 
over  21  years. 

The  house  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  locality^  and  has 
Kensington  Gardens  within  three  or  four  minutes  walk. 
Experience  proved  it  to  be  quiet  and  well  managed;  and  it 
contained  a  group  of  inmates  above  the  average  of  those 
one  finds  living  en  pension.  There  was  a  retired  govern- 
ment officer  belonging  to  the  Stores  Department — a 
Mauritian  of  French  extraction^  honourable  in  feeling, 
a  great  snufi-taker,  and  one  who  regretted  that  duelling 
had  ceased.  Next  to  him  came  an  admiral,  who  every 
day  drank  the  Queen's  health,  and  displayed  piety  and 
militancy  in  a  not  unusual  combination.  Another  naval 
ofiicer  there  was  who  uttered  Radical  sentiments,  fos- 
tered in  him,  I  fancy,  by  disappointment  in  his  profes- 
sion, for  which  he  was  evidently  incompetent;  and  there 
was  also  a  captain  in  the  army,  occupied  in  some  philan- 
thropic work  in  London.  Then  came  a  maiden  lady, 
between  70  and  80,  who  had  acquired  a  certain  stock  of 
information,  ideas,  and  feelings,  in  her  teens,  and  had 
never  since  added  to  or  modified  them.  These  were  fix- 
tures. After  them  may  be  named  sundry  who  were  semi- 
e«)ttled — the  wife  of  a  judge  in  the  West  Indies,  staying  in 
England  for  her  health,  pretty  and  inane ;  an  Lidian  tea 
planter,  quiet  and  not  xmintelligent;  an  Australian  with 
wife  and  daughter,  come  back  to  spend  his  money.  From 
time  to  time  there  were  other  visitors  from  the  Colonies — 
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from  New  Zealand^  from  the  Cape^  from  Canada.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  there  were  Americans ;  of  whom  I  remember  the 
episcopal  bishop  of  Illinois  with  his  children.  And  then 
to  these  settled  and  semi-settled,  mnst  be  added  those  who 
came  for  short  periods — for  the  London  season,  or  for  a 
few  weeks.  Humdrum  was  the  circle  they  formed,  as 
indeed  are  most  social  circles.  But  on  the  whole  I  was 
tolerably  contented  with  my  surroimdings. 

I  have  said  that  37  Queen's  Gardens  was  the  address  of 
my  new  abode;  but  after  a  few  years  this  address  was 
slightly  changed.  Our  hostess.  Miss  Shickle,  took  the  next 
house  No.  88,  and  by  a  doorway  broken  through,  united 
the  two  houses.  Thereafter  No  88  became  my  address. 
As  the  dining-room  and  general  drawing-room  were  in  No. 
87,  No.  88  was  quieter;  and  I  was  enabled  to  seclude 
myself  as  much  as  I  wished.  In  fact  I  saw  no  more  of  my 
fellow  guests  than  one  sees  of  those  who  daily  come  to  the 
table  d^hote  of  a  Continental  hotel.  As  the  arrangements 
were  such  as  freed  me  from  all  trouble  and  provided  for 
my  needs  satisfactorily,  I  was  never  seriously  tempted  to 
make  any  change. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  settled  myself  in  Queen's  Gar- 
dens, I  took,  at  No.  2  Leinster  Place,  about  thr^e  minutes 
walk  off,  a  room  to  serve  me  as  a  study,  with  the  option  of 
taking  an  additional  room  if  need  be.  Here  I  collected  and 
arranged  all  my  books,  papers,  and  other  things  needful 
for  work ;  and  here  I  spent  my  mornings.  I  thus  protected 
myself  against  all  interruptions :  the  servants  at  Queen's 
Qtirdens  being  forbidden  to  give  any  further  reply  to 
visitors  than  that  I  was  not  at  home. 

A  blank  which  occurs  here,  alike  in  my  memory  and 
in  records,  extends  to  January  14,  1867 ;  at  which  date  I 
find  that  I  sent  to  my  American  friend  a  letter  containing 
the  following  passage. 

**l  think  it  is  sinoe  I  wrote  last,  that  thej  have  been  wanting  me  to 
beoome  a  oandidate  for  the  profesBorship  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 'Logic 
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at  UniTersity  College — a  post  for  wbioli  they  would  not  have  Martinean, 
who  had  offefed  himself.  I  declined,  however,  withont  hesitation.  Sinoe 
then,  I  have  had  to  resist  similar  oyertnres  made  by  Masson,  who  wanted 
me  to  stand  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  likely 
soon  to  be  raoant.  One  proposal,  however,  I  have  assented  to.  Mr.  Grote 
wishes  to  nominate  me  on  the  senate  of  the  London  Uniyersity,  when  there 
oeenrs  an  occasion ;  and  as  this  will  not  inyolve  much  tax  on  my  time,  I 
hare  made  no  objection.  ^ 

This  extract  yields  me  condusiye  proof  that  in  respect 
even  of  interesting  occurrences^  my  memory  has  in  some 
cases  failed  utterly.  In  the  absence  of  the  above  passage 
I  should  have  been  not  simply  onconscioos  that  I  had  ever 
been  asked  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  professorship^  but 
should  not  have  belieyed  it  had  it  been  alleged. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Grote^s  proposal  came  to  nothing. 
Whether  the  nomination  was  ever  made  I  do  not  know^ 
for  I  never  heard  anything  further  about  the  matter. . 

The  next  incident  to  be  set  down  is  one  of  which  I  need 
no  r^ninder.  Had  I  needed  one^  however^  I  should  have 
found  it  in  my  next  letter^  dated  February  25.  Instead  of 
describing  it  afresh  it  will  be  best  to  describe  it  in  the 
words  then  used  to  my  American  friend^  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  not  sure  whether  I  mentioned  to  yon  when  you  were  here,  that  I 
had  been  devising,  and  was  about  to  have  made,  an  invalid  bed  on  a  new 
principle.  During  my  father's  brief  illness,  1  was  struck  with  the  amount 
of  suffering  and  exhaustion  entailed  on  patients  when  they  are  very  feeble, 
by  turning  them  over,  raising  them  up,  getting  them  out  of  bed  and  into  it 
again  Ao,  Thinking  over  the  matter  after  my  father's  death,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  bo  very  easy  to  avoid  all  these  evils,  and  to  make  a  bed 
that  would  put  a  patient  in  any  conceivable  attitude,  and  turn  him  over,  or 
put  him  out  d  bed,  without  any  effort  on  his  part.  As  my  mother  was 
getting  very  feeble,  and  the  time  seemed  soon  likely  to  come  when  such  a 
bed  would  be  d  advantage  to  her,  I  decided  to  carry  out  my  idea.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn  I  put  the  woridng  drawings  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
in  Derby ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  delay,  caused  partly  by  my  present 
frequent  absence,  in  London,  and  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  things 
done  just  as  I  wanted,  I  succeeded,  about  a  month  ago,  in  getting  it  com- 
pleted and  put  to  use.  Since  then  my  mother  has  been  in  it,  and,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  likes  it  extremely.  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  set  of  photo- 
graphs, which  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  its  construction  and  the 
various  things  it  will  do.    Considering  it  is  the  first  made,  it  answers  very 
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well ;  and  in  making  a  second,  it  can  be  in  Bereral  respects  so  improTed  aa 
to  answer  perfectly:  being,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  both  lighter  and 
eheaper.  As  yon  will  see  it  consists  of  two  frame-works ;  the  upper  of  which 
is  hinged  in  such  ways  as  to  admit  of  raising  the  body  to  any  inclination 
and  bending  the  legs  to  any  angle ;  while  the  lower  frame- work,  supporting 
this  upper  one,  rests  on  a  large  ball  and  socket,  admitting  of  movement  in 
all  directions,  and  admitting  of  being  locked  fast  in  any  position.  .  .  . 
"I  decided  not  to  take  out  any  protection  for  the  idea :  wishing  that  an 
appliance  which  will,  as  I  think,  so  greatly  diminish  human  suffering,  should 
be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  and  I  have  just  been  making  an  agreement 
with  an  inyalid  bed-maker,  binding  him  down  to  a  moderate  rate  of  profit 
I  hope  not  long  hence  to  send  you  photographs  of  the  frame- work  in  its 
improyed  form. 

*'  Meanwhile,  if  you  should  think  well,  you  might,  when  occasion  offers, 
inquire  for  some  fit  man  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  it  in  New  Tork : 
taking  care,  howeyer,  as  I  have  done,  not  to  disclose  the  idea  until  some 
kind  of  agreement  is  made,  such  as  to  secure  its  sale  at  a  moderate  price.'* 

Though  it  is  fiye  months  later  in  date,  I  may  most  con- 
veniently add  here  a  passage  from  another  letter  referring 
to  this  matter. 

'*  After  long  provoking  delays,  and  no  end  of  bother,  I  have  got  completed, 
and  brought  to  London,  the  improved  invalid-bed.  Various  medical  men, 
Benoe  Jones,  Bharpey,  Loekhart-Olark,  Marshall,  Dunne,  Bastian,  Hart  Ac 
have  been  to  see  it,  and  very  much  approve  of  it" 

My  decision  not  to  patent  the  invalid-bed  proved  to  be 
ill-advised.  I  hoped  to  &cilitate  the  use  of  it,  but  experi- 
ence proved  that  I  hindered  the  use  of  it.  Had  I  made 
it  a  protected  invention,  I  might  have  induced  some  one  to 
undertake  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of  it ;  but  as  it  was, 
no  one  thought  it  worth  While  to  invest  the  necessary 
capital.  As  I  have  not  myself  had  the  spare  energy 
requisite  to  bring  it  into  use,  it  has  remained  unused.  (For 
description  and  illustration  see  Appendix  D.) 


Such  ease  from  comfort  and  from  variety  of  attitude 
as  was  given  by  the  invaUd-bed,  though  in  the  opinion 
of  the  nurse  it  prolonged  life  for  some  months,  could  of 
course  not  do  more  than  this.  As  spring  advanced  into 
summer,  more  than  one  sudden  summons  to  Derby  indi- 
cated that  the  last  days  were  approaching ;  and  soon  after 
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midsuininer  came  the  close  of  a  life  wUcli  had  been  fall  of 
qniet  yirtnes.  Here  is  the  announcement  of  it  to  my 
American  friend.  «^ 

**  Ton  will  infer  from  the  black  border  what  has  happened.  I  am  now 
alone  in  the  world— -having  no  nearer  reUtiTei  than  ooubuib  ;  with  none  of 
whom  I  have  any  sympath j. 

'*  My  mother  after  her  long  period  of  feebleness  died  on  Sunday— haTing  had 
but  a  week  of  positite  Alness.  For  these  two  years  her  life  has  been  so 
numotonons  and  burdensome  a  one  that,  sad  as  the  ending  of  it  necessarily 
seems,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cessation  of  a  painfol  conscioasness.*' 

The  failure  of  the  faculties  which  had  for  years  been 
going  on^  was  f ortanatelj  not  of  a  distressing  kind ;  bnt 
rather  one  which  tended  to  mitigate^  by  oblivionsness^  the 
evils  to  be  borne.  Daring  this  mental  decay  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  had  been  dominant  throaghout  life, 
became  more  dominant  by  contrast  with  those  which 
faded.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  how,  when  there  was  no 
longer  the  power  to  discharge  domestic  dnties  and  religions 
observances,  they  constantly  occupied  the  mind.  Early  in 
the  day  came  directions  about  household  matters;  and 
later  in  the  day  came  repeated  suggestions  that  it  was  time 
to  prepare  for  going  to  chapel.  These  alternate  thoughts 
Burviyed  to  the  last;  and  thus  ended  a  life  of  monotonous 
routine,  very  little  relieved  by  positive  pleasures. 

I  look  back  upon  it  regretfully:  thinking  how  small 
were  the  sacrifices  which  I  made  for  her  in  comparison 
with  the  great  sacrifices  which,  as  a  mother,  she  made  for 
me  in  my  early  days.  In  human  life  as  we  at  present 
know  it,  one  of  the  saddest  traits  is  the  dull  sense  of  filial 
obligations  which  exists  at  the  time  when  it  is  possible  to 
discharge  them  with  something  like  fulness,  in  contrast 
with  the  keen  sense  of  them  which  arises  when  such 
discharge  is  no  longer  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

RECASTING  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 
1867.    JEt.  47. 

The  house  whioli^  from  the  age  of  seyen  to  the  age  of 
f  orty-seyen^  had  been  my  home — ^practically  at  some  timoB 
and  nominally  at  all  other  times — ^was  now  my  home  no 
longer.  There  remained  nothing  to  tie  me  to  it  beyond 
the  associations  which  had  clustered  in  and  around  it 
during  f oriy  years.  And  these^  some  of  them  pleasurable 
and  some  of  them  otherwise^  were  not  such  as  to  outweigh 
the  motives  for  permanent  residence  in  London. 

To  the  town^  though  it  was  my  birthplace^  I  did  not 
feel  any  particular  attachment.  ''  Here  I  am  again  at  dull 
Derby '^  was  the  internal  exclamation  I  often  made  when 
arriving  by  train ;  and  the  country  immediately  around  it 
had  no  such  beauties  as  to  compensate  for  its  dulness. 
Only  three  families  which  I  cared  much  about  now  lived 
in  or  near  it;  so  that  the  social  attractions  were  not  great. 
And  then  the  climate  did  not  suit  me :  it  is  anything  but 
invigorating.  Thus  other  feelings  than  filial  were  not 
strong  enough  to  make  life  at  Derby  desirable. 

Soon  after  my  mother's  death  I  therefore  arranged  to 
give  up  the  house.  Reserving  valued  relics  and  such  few 
pieces  of  furniture  as  promised  to  be  useful  in  London^  and 
distributing  the  rest  among  my  relations^  I  surrendered  the 
key  to  the  landlord.  Thereafter  Derby  knew  me  no  more, 
save  in  the  character  of  an  occasional  visitor  to  friends. 

Already    in    Chapter    XL,    which     tells    how,    when 
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writing  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences  there  resulted  the 
discoyery  that  Fvrst  PriruApleahhA  been  organized  wrongly^ 
I  named  the  design^  thereupon  formed,  of  re-organizing 
it  at  the  first  conyenient  opportnnity.  A  letter  shows  that 
I  had  intended  to  do  this  as  soon  as  Yol.  I  of  the  Biology 
was  completed.  When  that  time  came^  howeyer^  I  found 
that  there  was  still  unsold  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
edition  of  Fi/rst  Principles,  Had  my  means  been  consider- 
able^ I  might  haye  been  extrayagant  enough  to  sacrifice 
this;  but  I  could  not  atFord  to  do  so^  and  had  to  wait  for 
its  gradual  disappearance  by  sale.  At  the  close  of  March 
1867,  when  the  second  yolume  of  the  Biology  was  finished^ 
this  remainder  was,  I  presume,  all  or  nearly  all  gone ;  and 
I  eagerly  commenced  the  long-suspended  project. 

I  say  eagerly,  because  during  the  interyening  years 
there  had  continually  recurred  the  consciousness  that  I 
had  left  outstanding  a  seriously  imperfect  piece  of  work 
^a  consciousness  which  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of. 
Some  yague  dissatisfaction  had,  indeed,  arisen  when  the 
book  was  originally  written;  and,  when,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  ''The  Conditions  Essential  to  Eyolution,''  there 
was  recognized  the  fact  that  Eyolution,  as  I  then  conceiyed 
it,  was  not  uniyersal,  but  that  there  were  certain  aggre- 
gates, such  as  crystals,  which  did  not  undergo  it.  It  neyer 
occurred  to  me  at  that  time  to  put  the  question — ^What  is 
that  uniyersal  process  common  to  these  aggregates  which 
do  not  become  more  heterogeneous  and  those  aggregates 
which  do  become  more  heterogeneous?  Had  I  put  this 
question  I  should  haye  seen  that  the  formation  of  an 
tkg^^S&te  necessarily  precedes  any  changes  of  structure 
which  occur  in  the  aggregate;  and  that  therefore  inte- 
gration is  the  primary  process  and  differentiation  the 
secondary  process. 

The  impatience  I  felt  to  make  this  rectification  of  state- 
ment, which  gaye  a  new  aspect  to  the  doctrine  and  freed 
it  from  a  now-manifest  error  in  the  described  order  of  the 
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{^enomena^  caused  me  to  lose  no  time.  As  soon  as  the 
closing  number  of  the  Biology  was  issued^  I  commenced 
the  agreeable  task;  and  sach  times  as  I  could  command 
thronghont  the  ensuing  springs  summer^  and  early  autumn^ 
were  deyoted  to  it. 


Of  incidents  during  the  first  part  of  the  interral  thus 
occupied^  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  Prof. 
Yomnans  indicate  those  of  chief  interest.  On  March  11^ 
I  wrote  to  him  thus : — 

**Toa  were  Baying  when  oyer  here,  that  yon  thonght  the  time  was  coming 
when  we  might  recommence  the  issne  of  the  serial  in  the  U.S.  I  donbt, 
howerer,  whether  it  would  be  worth  while.  Oar  subscription  list  here  has 
Jnst  been  gone  through  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  peremptory  reminder  to 
those  in  arrear.  I  find  there  is  not  far  short  of  £900  due.  Possibly  the 
intimation  that  has  been  giyen,  that  no  further  numbers  will  be  sent  out  to 
those  whose  last  two  subscriptions  are  unpaid,  will  haye  its  effect.  But 
I  foresee  that  if  things  go  on  as  they  haye  been  doing,  it  will  be  needful  to 
giye  np  the  issue  in  parts  by  the  time  the  Ptyeholoffy  is  completed.  The 
trouble  and  loss  will  no  longer  be  compensated  by  the  gain.'* 

Until  this  extract  recalled  it^  the  fact  that  the  issue  by 
subscription  in  America  had  been  abandoned,  had  dis- 
appeared from  my  mind.  The  abandonment  had,  of 
course,  been  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  pay- 
ments of  subscriptions.  A  letter  of  April  8,  contains 
the  passage : — 

**  This  morning  I  am  none  the  better  for  a  large  amount  of  metaphysical 
discnssion  last  night  with  Mill  and  Grote.  It  had  been  specially  arranged 
that  Orote  and  myself  were  to  dine  at  Mill's  together,  and  the  result  was  a 
very  interesting  eyening,  though  one  which  was  a  serious  tax  upon  me,  as  you 
mBj  suppose.  .  .  . 

"Tomorrow  I  shall  commence  the  reyision  of  Fint  PrineipUt.  I  had 
intended  to  make  one  or  two  replies  to  criticisms  on  the  first  part,  but  haye 
been  dissuaded  by  the  Leweses  from  doing  so.  There  wiU  only  be  one  or  two 
small  yerbal  alterations." 

What  I  saw  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote  on  this  and  other 
such  occasions,  reminded  me  of  the  saying  ascribed  to 
Bogers — ^^  Ah  I  I  like  the  Grotes  very  much  :  she  is  so 
gentlemanly   and  he  is  so  ladylike.''    The  saying  was 
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-unfair  to  Mr.  Ghrote,  however;  for  his  extxreme  suavity 
did  not  prevent  his  manliness  from  being  manifest.  I 
liked  him  much,  but  I  did  not  care  about  her;  and  I  suppose 
this  fact  was  displayed  in  my  manner,  for  I  have  no  power 
of  disguising  my  feelings.  She  was  a  masculine  woman, 
alike  in  size,  aspect,  character,  and  behaviour;  and  I  greatly 
dislike  masculine  women.  Moreover,  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  good  deal  of  incense,  and  I,  little  given  to 
administer  it  in  any  case,  was  in  her  case  deterred  by  the 
tacit  claim ;  for  when  there  is  assumption  without  adequate 
achievement  to  justify  it,  I  always  feel  prompted  to  resent 
it.  Hence,  though  the  relation  continued  to  be  civil,  and 
with  Mr.  Grote  even  cordial,  the  acquaintanceship  did  not 
grow  into  friendship. 

Some  passages  written  ten  days  later  are  worth  quoting : — 
«« The  inolosiire  contained  in  your  letter  was  a  eonsiderahle  BorpriBe  to 
me.  I  had  anticipated  something  Tory  mndh  less.  What  a  wonderful 
steward  joa  are.  I  never  dreamt,  a  few  jears  ago,  of  any  such  results 
arising;  and  had  it  not  been  for  yon  it  is  dear  that  no  soch  resolts  would 
eyer  haye  arisen.  .  .  . 

"Tour  remarim  as  to  the  ose  that  is  being  madeol  Hill's  name,  completely 
fulfil  the  prophecy  I  made  to  him.  I  told  him  that  I  regretted  to  see  the 
weight  of  his  authority  given  to  a  side  that  is  already,  to  say  the  least,  far 
too  strong ;  and  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  Classicists  would  appro- 
priate all  he  said  in  their  favour  and  ignore  all  he  said  against  them." 

The  last  of  these  two  paragraphs  refers  to  the  inaugural 
address,  then  recently  delivered  by  Mill  as  Lord  Rector  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  which  he  urged  the  claims  of  Classics, 
with  the  apparent  implication  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  over-ridden  by  Science.  Considering  that  Science 
was  but  just  beginning  to  raise  its  head,  and  to  obtain  a 
grudging  recognition  in  the  high  places  of  learning,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  note  of  alarm  was  scarcely  called  for. 

I  think  I  have  already  named  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
took  the  initiative  in  translating  my  books.  From  the 
following  paragraph  written  to  my  American  friend  on 
May  3,  it  appears  that  M.  Nicholas  Thieblin,  who  had 
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nndertaken  the  dangerons  task  of  introducing  them  to  his 
oonntrymen^  nearly  got  into  serions  trouble  in  consequence. 
'*  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  my  Boasian  translator,  giTing  me  the 
satisfaetoiy  intelligenoe  that  the  proseeotion  haa  ended  in  smoke.  It  seems 
that  the  charge  of  the  minister  amounted  to  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and 
this  was  so  graye  that  the  procorenr  of  the  court  of  jostioe  refused  to 
proceed  with  it ;  and,  one  charge  having  failed,  another  coold  not  be  made. 
So  the  poor  fellow  is  oat  of  danger ;  and  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
nsake  a  noise  about  it  in  America. " 

A  letter  of  June  7  contains  a  paragraph  wliicli  it  seems 
desirable  here  to  reproduce. 

**  I  haTO  decided,  within  these  few  dajs,  to  ose  a  spedilc  title  for  the  whole 
aeries  of  Tolmnes  that  I  am  issuing.  OriginaUy,  when  drawing  op  the 
programme,  I  contemplated  doing  so ;  and  was  TCiy  nearly  using  the  title 
Dednetiye  Philosophy.  But  I  was  dissoaded,  and  finally  f^  back  npon  the 
mdefinite  title— **  A  System  of  PhiloBophy.*'  There  are  decided  evils, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinctive  name ;  and  I  have  had  these  evila 
joat  now  thmst  before  me  afresh.  .  .  •  Another  title,  therefore,  is  evidently 
extremely  desirable,  and  will,  I  think,  in  many  respects  yield  positive  aa 
well  as  negative  advantages.  I  have  decided  npon  the  title— ^yntAstic 
PMUmophy^  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  descriptive.  I  am  intending 
to  make  the  issoe  of  this  second  edition  of  Fvnt  Frinciples  the  occasion  for 
introdadng  it;  and  propose  that  each  saccessive  vdmne  shall  bear  this 
general  title  on  its  back  in  addition  to  its  special  title.  *' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  June  26^  I  make 
more  especially  for  the  sake  of  its  second  paragraph. 
**  Mr.  Silsbee  dropped  in  upon  me  quite  onezpectedly  abont  ten  days  agOi 
He  had  come  over  it  seems  in  pnrsnance  of  a  resolve  suddenly  taken, 
intrading  to  apend  two  or  three  weeka  here  before  going  to  Paria.    He  ia 

looking  very  weU.    lira.  Tonmana'  friend  Dr. (I  forget  hia  name) 

came  to  lunch  on  the  day  that  Bilabee  called ;  ao  that  I  had  quite  an 
American  party. 

*'  We  are  about  to  give  a  public  breakfaat  here  to  Qarriaon.  Bright  ia  to 
be  in  the  chair,  and  the  addreaa  ia  to  be  moved  1^  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
aeeonded  by  Earl  Buaaell  (probably)  and  alao  1^  John  MilL  I  am  one  of 
the  Committee  of  arrangement" 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  records  in  letters^  I  should 
have  been  able  to  say  nothing  abont  the  course  of  my  life 
during  this  part  of  1867. 

And  here,  indeed,  after  the  aboye  illustration,  I  may 
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fitly  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  biographical  materials 
to  be  hereafter  used. 

Unhappily  there  was  no  longer  any  home  correspon- 
dence. There  remained  only  the  correspondence  with 
friends.  Of  the  letters  to  Lott^  large  numbers  are  missing; 
and  hence  the  fact  that  in  many  preceding  chapters  there 
are  no  quotations  from  them.  In  1867  the  series  of  them 
recommences,  and  they  here  and  there  furnish  passages  of 
interest.  The  letters  to  my  American  friend,  however, 
are  those  on  which  I  have  chiefly  .to  depend  for  filling  in 
the  outlines  of  my.  life  after  this  date.  Besides  recalling 
incidents  I  had  forgotten,  their  statements  give  precision 
to  incidents  I  remember;  and  they  furnish  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  everything  concerning  the  writing  and 
publication  of  my  books. 

In  1878  I  commenced  keeping  a  brief  diary.  This  tells 
me  where  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing  day  by  day;  and 
enables  me  to  give  to  the  narrative  during  eight  subsequent 
years,  definiteness  if  not  fulness.  Were  it  compiled  from 
recollections  only,  the  account  of  these  eight  years  would 
be  bald  if  not  vague;  and  the  account  of  the  preceding 
seven  years  would  be  both  vague  and  bald. 

I  may  add  that  as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  quota- 
tions made  will  be  from  letters  to  Prof.  Youmans,  it  seems 
needless  always  to  give  his  name.  Where  no  name  is 
mentioned  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  passage  quoted  was 
written  to  him. 

When  summer  was  just  passing  into  autumli  I  visited 
my  friend  Professor  Masson,  who  had  taken  a  house  for 
the  season  in  the  Yale  of  Yarrow,  and  had  asked  me  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him.  They  were  days  of  sympathetic 
talk,  carried  on  during  walks  and  drives — ^talk  which 
pleasantly  and  beneficially  distracted  my  thoughts  from 
recent  domestic  troubles.  One  of  our  excursions  was  to 
St.  Mary's  Loch  at  the  head  of  the  vale,  and  to  ''Tibbie 
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Shiels''  tayem:  a  place  associated  with  traditions  of 
notabilities  of  tlie  preceding  generation^  who  gathered 
there  for  fishing.  Oar  oat-door  converse  was  enlivened 
by  Masson's  stories — ^now  concerning  the  Border  raids 
associated  with  the  locality,  of  which  I  remember  nothing 
save  the  name  of  some  sangoinary  raffian,  ''Pickie  of 
Dryhope'^;  and  now  concerning  Dr.  Chahners,  whom 
Masson  had  known  personally  and  greatly  admired.  A 
certain  emotional  glow  which  he  pats  into  his  narratives, 
always  gives  them  an  interest  beyond  that  which  they 
otherwise  have. 

After  "Yarrow  visited ^^  and  never  "re-visited/^  I  de- 
parted for  the  West,  or  rather,  for  the  North-west.  To  fill 
an  anoccapied  gap  in  my  holiday,  I  went  as  izx  North  as 
Glenelg;  and  after  a  week  there  spent  partly  in  fishing, 
partly  in  rambling,  partly  in  examining  the  Pictish  towers 
in  Glen  Beg,  I  made  my  way  to  Ardtomish  to  have  another 
of  those  interlades  in  my  life  which  have  formed  its  chief 
enjoyment.    Here  I  remained  from  Aagast  20  to  Sept.  10. 

Beneficial  as  a  visit  to  Ardtomish  was  always  made  by 
its  oat-door  and  in-door  pleasnres,  a  certain  drawback 
resalted  from  its  relaxing  climate.  To  neatralize  this  I 
sometimes  on  my  way  Soath  stopped  for  a  time  at  a  bracing 
place.  On  one  occasion,  thoagh  in  what  year  I  cannot 
remember,  I  thas  atilized  Llandadno;  and  this  year  I 
betook  myself  to  Scarboroagh.  Of  incidents  daring  my 
week's  stay  I  remember  bat  one — a  ramble  along  the  coast 
to  a  bay  some  two  miles  or  so  to  the  Soath,  which  broaght 
ander  my  notice  an  extremely  exceptional  fact.  In  this 
bay  there  crops  oat  on  the  beach  a  stratam  of  clay  of 
mediam  plasticity;  coherent  enoagh  for  large  lamps  of  it 
to  hold  together  when  tambled  aboat  by  the  waves,  and 
yet  soft  enoagh  to  be  roanded  by  them.  The  bay  also 
contains  a  deposit  of  shingle,  over  which  the  soft  clay 
boalders  had  in  some  places  been  rolled.  And  here  came 
the  strange  resalt.     In  each  roanded  mass  of  day  the 
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pebbles  bad  imbedded  themselves^  so  that  its  snrf ace  was 
closely  studded  with  them  all  over.  Part  of  the  beach  was 
formed  of  sand;  and  it  seemed  qnite  possible  that  one  of 
these  clay  boulders  with  its  superficial  layer  of  pebbles 
might  be  deposited  by  the  waves  on  some  quiet  part  of  the 
sandy  tracts  there  giudually  covered  over^  and  finally  left 
as  part  of  a  new  stratum.  What  an  incomprehensible 
phenomenon  would  it  in  such  case  be  for  the  geologist  of  the 
future  I  How  incredible  it  would  seem  that  such  a  forma- 
tion should  be  other  than  artificial  I 

This  reference  to  an  anomalous  process  observed  on  the 
sea-shore^  recalls  another  scarcely  less  anomalous^  which  I 
may  fitly  join  with  it.  Were  anyone  to  assert  that  Nature 
gives  mankind  lessons  in  describing  circles^  and  furnishes 
them  with  the  model  of  an  instrument  for  the  purpose^  all 
but  a  very  few  would  say  he  was  talking  nonsense.  Yet 
he  would  be  stating  a  literal  &ct.  Probably  some  may 
conclude  that  I  refer  to  those  arcs  of  circles  occasionally 
scratched  by  loose  branches  of  trees  trained  against  walls, 
and  which  have  been  blown  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  wind;  and  he  may  say  rightly  that  the  curves  thus 
formed— only  parts  of  circles^  and^  indeed^  only  approxi- 
mately circular— are  formed  under  artificial  conditions. 
But  I  have  in  mind  a  case  on  which  no  such  criticisms  can  be 
passed.  Where  sand-hills  are  formed  along  a  sea-shore,  there 
grows  in  them,  and  serves  to  hold  them  together,  a  species 
of  large  grass,  having  blades  that  are  very  long,  dry,  and 
stifi.  Boots  of  this  occur,  not  in  the  sand-hills  only,  but  here 
and  there  in  the  fiat  interspaces.  Hard  and  wiry  though  its 
blades  are,  they  sometimes  get  broken — ^perhaps  by  passing 
animals.  Occasionally  may  be  seen  one  of  which  the 
broken  end,  longer  than  the  upright  part  to  which  it  is 
still  attached  by  some  fibres,  leans  in  an  inclined  position 
with  its  point  touching  the  sand.  This  broken  part  when 
blown  about  by  the  wind  describes  part  of  a  circle  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand.    When  the  wind  changes  it  describes 
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another  part  of  the  circle;  and  when  the  fibres  hj  which 
it  is  held  are  few  and  lax,  other  changes  of  wind  make  it 
fill  in  the  remaining  arc.  Eventually  this  natural  pair  of 
compasses  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle 
which  it  has  described. 

These  instances  show  how  difBcult  it  is  to  find  in  all 
cases  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish  the  improbable  from 
the  impossibla 

From  Scarborough  I  departed  for  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  my  way  stopped  two  days  at  Stourbridga  Why 
Stourbridge?  will  probably  be  asked  by  any  reader  who 
knows  how  uninviting  are  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 

My  purpose  was  to  make  a  genealogical  inquiry.  As 
was  said  at  the  outset,  my  maternal  grandmother  was  named 
Brettell  (originally  Breteuil) ;  and  there  were  two  questions 
respecting  her  mother  which  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  solve. 
When,  as  a  boy  of  14,  I  was  in  London  with  my  parents, 
I  accompanied  them  to  dine  with  two  old  gentlemen  named 
Shakespeare,  who  were  cousins  of  my  maternal  grandmother. 
Miss  BretteU,  a  cousin  of  my  mother,  had  once  told  me  that 
there  was  no  blood  relationship;  by  which,  at  the  time, 
I  understood  her  of  course  to  mean  no  blood  relationship 
of  the  kind  which  one  might  have  a  motive  to  establish, 
were  it  possible.  But  I  now  think  she  meant  that  the 
cousinship  of  these  Shakespeares  had  arisen  not  from  the 
marriage  of  a  Mr.  Brettell  to  a  Miss  Shakespeare,  but  from 
a  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Shakespeare  to  a  Miss  BreiUll.  This 
was  the  point  which  I  wanted  to  determine;  and  licnce 
my  expedition  to  Wordsley  near  Stourbridge,  where  this 
great-grandfather  Brettell  had  lived.  I  could  not  make 
out  anything,  however.  The  name  Shakespeare  was  not 
infrequent  in  the  register,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
occurred  on  sundry  grave-stonea  But  I  could  not  discover 
the  marriage  I  sought  for. 

Another  question  of  this  class  interested  me.     As  was 

11 
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indicated  in  a  preliminary  chapter^  the  Brettells^  resident 
daring  a  long  past  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Stourbridge^ 
bad  intermarried  with  certain  de  Henezels  (or  Henzies^ 
as  they  were  eventually  called  in  England) — a  refugee 
family  which  came  oyer  from  Lorraine  at  the  time  of 
the  religious  persecutions:  haying  in  earlier  times  migrated 
into  Lorraine  from  Bohemia :  possibly  being  Hussites.  I 
gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  that  there  had  been  two 
branches  of  the  Brettell  &mily^  a  richer  and  a  poorer; 
and  I  was  curious  to  learn  with  which  of  these  branches 
it  was  that  the  Henzies  had  mingled :  whether  with  ours, 
which  I  belieye  was  the  poorer,  or,  as  I  think  more 
probable,  with  the  richer.  I  failed  to  learn,  howeyer.  I 
knew  only  that  my  great-grandmother's  Christian  name 
was  Sarah;  that  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Brettell  must 
haye  been  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and 
that  among  the  children  there  were  a  John,  a  Jeremiah, 
and  a  Jane.  Whether  it  was  that  these  data  were  insuffi- 
cient, or  whether  it  was  that  my  search  (limited  to  the 
registers  of  Wordsley  and  Old  Swinf ord)  was  not  wide 
enough,  I  cannot  say. 

The  failure  was  of  little  moment,  howeyer.  Were  it 
proyed  that  through  this  line  of  ancestry  there  has  de- 
scended to  me  a  trace  of  foreign  blood  distinguished  by 
such  pronounced  nonconformity,  the  &ct  would  haye 
negatiye  significance  rather  than  positiye  significance. 
Saye  certain  physical  traits,  I  inherit,  so  fitr  as  I  can 
perceiye,  scarcely  anything  from  maternal  ancestry.  Eyery 
trait,  alike  intellectual  and  moral,  which  is  at  all  distinctiye, 
is  clearly  traceable  to  my  fikther. 

After  the  two  days  which  I  spent  in  this  bootless  investi- 
gation, I  continued  my  journey  to  Standish ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  my  pleasant  sojourns  with  my  friends 
there,  returned  to  London. 

The  printing  of  the  re-cast  edition  of  FWst  FtvndpleB 
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had  been  going  on  pari  passH  with  the  revision,  and  was 
now  nearly  complete :  the  tolerably  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  printers  having  been  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  had,  with 
but  trifling  alterations,  been  made  to  serve  afresh. 

I  name  this  fact  as  introductory  to  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  method  of  publication  I  had  adopted  and  have 
since  continued.  The  system  of  stereotyping  has  been 
objected  to  by  some  of  my  friends  as  entailing  an  obstacle 
to  the  making  of  corrections;  and  it  doubtless  does  this  to 
a  serious  degree  if  the  corrections  are  numerous  and  difftised 
throughout  the  work.  But  it  entails  no  considerable  obstacle 
when  the  changes  are  limited  to  particular  parts,  or  are  in 
chief  measure  changes  of  arrangement  In  this  second 
edition  of  First  Principles^  probably  for  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  work  had  new  plates  been  required ;  while 
the  plates  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  had  needed  only  to 
be  re-paged  and  to  have  the  sections  re-numbered. 

Stereotyping  of  course  involves  extra  loss  if  a  book  is 
unsuccesedhil ;  and  its  profitableness  implies  something  more 
than  temporary  succesa  If  an  edition  consists  of  but  600 
copies  or  of  750  copies,  the  cost  of  setting  up  the  type  is 
the  chief  cost;  and  even  when  the  number  comprised  in  the 
edition  is  1000,  payment  for  setting  up  the  type  amounts  to 
one-half  the  sum  laid  out.  If  the  type  has  been  distributed 
and  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  composition  has  to  be 
paid  for  a  second  time,  with  the  effect  of  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  net  profit.  But  if  stereotype  plates  have  been  made, 
(or  rather  stereo-moulds,  for  it  is  not  requisite  that  the 
plates  should  be  cast  until  they  are  actually  wanted)  there 
needs  no  second  composition ;  and  there  has  to  be  borne  only 
the  outlay  for  the  stereotype  plates.  If  there  are  many 
editions  this  cost  of  the  stereotype  plates  practically  dis- 
appears; and  leaves  nothing  to  be  counted  as  cost  beyond 
the  paper  and  press-work. 

When,  some  ten  years  since,  I  gave  evidence  before  the 
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Copjriglit  Commission^  I  made  a  oaloolation  respectmg  the 
returns  bronght  by  my  books.  I  found  that,  after  making 
deductions  for  the  usual  trade-allowanoes,  the  publishers' 
commission,  and  the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing,  there 
remained  to  me  between  80  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  adver- 
tised price.  I  say  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  because, 
so  long  as  the  cost  of  composition  and  stereotyping 
entered  into  the  estimate,  the  per-centage  of  profit  was  kept 
down  to  something  like  the  lower  of  these  two  rates ;  but 
when,  after  many  editions,  this  element  of  the  cost  might 
be  considered  as  having  practically  disappeared,  the  rate  of 
profit  approached  the  higher  of  the  two.  That  is  to  say,  an 
edition  of  1000  copies  of  a  book  advertised  at  20  shillings, 
brought  to  me  nearly  £400  :  an  amount  which  the  cost  of 
advertising  might  reduce  to  something  like  £880.  No  such 
proportion  as  this  is,  I  believe,  ordinarily  obtained  by  an 
author  who  either  sells  the  copyright  of  an  edition  or  who 
publishes  on  the  system  of  half -profits — a  system  which,  on 
the  ordinary  publisher's  method  of  estimating  profits,  is 
apt  to  leave  the  author  with  a  very  small  sum;  if  it  does 
not,  indeed,  vex  him  by  a  perpetually  retreating  mirage  of 
profits — a  promise  that  there  will  be  profits  on  the  next 
edition. 

Of  course  publication  by  commission  (i.e.  paying  the 
publisher  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  returns  for  doing  the 
business)  accompanied,  as  in  my  own  case,  by  direct  dealings 
with  the  printer,  paper-maker,  and  binder,  entails  a  oertain 
amount  of  trouble.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  over-estimates 
this  amount,  thanks  the  publisher  for  undertaking  it,  and 
thinks  he  is  not  overpaid  for  going  through  it.  That  he  is 
not  overpaid  when  he  takes  the  risk  as  well  as  the  trouble, 
is  true.  The  competition  of  trades  keeps  the  trade 
of  publishing  down  to  the  average  level  of  profitableness; 
and  there  are  bankrupt  publishers  as  well  as  bankrupt 
traders  of  other  kinds.  But  where  the  publisher  does  not 
run  any  risk — ^where  the  author's  position  is  such  that 
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his  book  is  sure  to  more  than  pay  its  expenses;  then  the 
publisher  is  greatly  overpaid  for  the  work  he  does  on  either 
the  half-profit  system  or  the  system  of  copyright  purchase, 
if  he  gives  only  what  is  commonly  given.  Did  he  take  the 
course  I  do^  my  friend  would  find  that  the  few  hours  spent 
in  the  needful  letter-writing  and  interviews  were  paid  for  by 
returns  at  a  score  times  the  rate  that  any  hours  otherwise 
spent  were  paid  for :  a  consideration  which  may  fitly  be 
entertained;  since,  high  as  his  aims  may  be^  the  author 
must  live  before  he  can  work. 

Of  course  the  penniless  author,  or  one  who,  though  he 
gains  much,  is  extravagant  and  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
cannot  avail  himself  of  this  more  remunerative  mode  of 
publishing.  He  cannot  wait  for  the  ultimate  advantage. 
He  has  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  capitalist  offers;  and 
they  are  usually  hard  terms. 

Returning  from  these  digressive  remarks  suggested  by 
the  publication  of  this  re-cast  edition  of  First  Principles, 
which  took  place  in  November,  I  may  here  say  something 
concerning  the  work  itself;  or  rather — concerning  the 
general  doctrine  now  finally  embodied  in  it. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  when 
briefly  describing  various  essays,  I  indicated  the  ways  in 
which  they  severally  displayed  approaches  to  the  conception 
eventually  reached;  and  before  giving,  in  its  original  crude 
form,  the  programme  of  the  system  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  elaborate  this  conception,  I  described  the  general  course 
of  thought  by  which,  as  seen  in  these  steps,  the  conception 
had  been  arrived  at.  Here,  while  noting  the  further 
developments  which  took  place  subsequently,  it  will  be 
well  to  set  down  succinctly  all  the  successive  steps  with 
their  respective  dates.     They  run  as  follows : — 

1850.  Recognized  the  truth  that  low  iypes  of  organisms 
and  low  types  of  societies^  are  alike  in  the  trait  that  each 
consists  of    many  like    parts    severally  performing  like 
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fonotionB;  while  liigli  types  of  organisms  and  Ugli  types 
of  societies^  are  alike  in  the  trait  that  each  consists  of 
many  unlike  parts  severally  performing  unlike  functions 
(Social  Statics,  pp.  451-3) :  the  tacit  implication  being  that  in 
these  cases  progress  is  from  the  uniform  to  the  multiform. 

1851.  Made  acquaintance  with  the  expression  of  Milne- 
Edwardsy  ''  the  physiological  division  of  labour/'  as 
applied  to  organic  Ufe— an  expression  which^  suggesting 
the  thought  that  in  animals  as  in  societies  the  division  of 
labour  increases  as  organization  advances^  brought  into 
clearer  light  the  meaning  of  the  "  increasing  subdivision 
of  functions ''  on  which  I  had  commented  in  drawing  the 
above  parallel^  and  the  meaning  of  the  change  from 
uniformity  of  structure  to  multiformity  of  structure. 

1851-2.  A  disclosure  to  me^  and  reception  by  me^  of  von 
Baer's  formula; — every  organism  in  the  course  of  its 
development  changes  from  homogeneity  of  structure  to 
heterogeneity  of  structure. 

1852.  In  treating  of  the  development  of  style  there  were 
expressed  simultaneously^  as  being  equivalents^  the  ideas 
that  progress  is  from  a  state  in  which  there  are  many  like 
parts  simply  aggregated^  to  a  state  in  which  there  are  many 
unlike  parts  mutually  dependent^  and  that  it  is  from 
homogeneity  to  heterogeneity. 

1853.  Alleged  that  in  the  course  of  social  development 
progpress  is  from  unity  of  control  to  diversity  of  control — 
ceremonial^  ecclesiastical^  and  political ;  and  further^  that 
within  the  ceremonial  division  itself^  progress  is  similarly 
from  simplicity  to  complexity. 

1854.  (Spring.)  After  enunciating  the  principle  that 
Education  must  conform  itself  to  the  unfolding  mind^  it 
was  asserted  that  mental  development  is  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex  and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  (a 
first  recognition  of  the  truth  that  increasing  definiteness 
is  a  trait  of  evolution) ;  and  concerning  scientific  develop- 
ment^ which  is  determined  by  mental  development^  it  was 
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asserted  that  Sdenoe  displays  an  increasing  integration, 
giving  it  greater  ooherenoe,  at  tlie  same  time  that  by 
increasing  diyergence  and  re-diyergence  it  acquires  higher 
oomplexitj.  Though  in  these  cases  there  was  recognized 
the  &ct  that  development  is  from  oniformitj  to  mnlti- 
formitj,  or  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  these 
phrases  were  not  used. 

1854.  (Autumn.)  Systematically  dealt  with  as  haying 
arisen  by  eyolution.  Mind  at  large,  animal  and  human,  was 
now  described  as  advancing  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  and  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite, 
and  as  displaying  an  accompanying  integration  of 
its  components. 

1854-5.  These  successiye  extensions  in  various  directions 
of  the  idea  that  progress  is  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  now  suddenly  led  to  the  perception  that  this 
is  a  universal  trait  of  progress,  inorganic,  organic,  and 
super-organic ;  and  immediately,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
how  does  this  happen,  there  followed  the  conclusion  that 
the  multiplication  of  effects  is  everywhere  the  cause. 
[Eighteen  months  of  ill  health  here  intervened.] 

1857.  Directly  after  setting  forth  this  theory  in  the 
long-delayed  essay — ''Progress:  its  Law  and  Cause" 
came  the  perception  that  there  is  a  further  cause  of  this 
universal  transformation,  and,  indeed,  an  antecedent  cause 
— ^the  instability  of  the  homogeneous.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  pointed  out  that  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms  are  alike  in  displaying  the  process  of  integration. 

1857-8.  During  the  last  days  of  the  one  year  or  the  first 
days  of  the  other,  came  the  thought  that,  since  the  con- 
tinuous metamorphosis  due  to  these  causes  is  displayed  by 
all  orders  of  existences,  it  ought  to  be  the  guiding  conception 
running  through  and  connecting  all  the  concrete  sciences, 
which  severally  treat  of  the  different  orders  of  existences ; 
and  there  was  forthwith  sketched  out  a  series  of  volumes 
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in  wUch  a  presentation  of  them  as  thus  dealt  with  should 
constitute  a  system  of  philosophy. 

1858  (or  else  the  latter  part  of  1857).  There  was  now 
added  the  perception  that  increasing  heterogeneity  cannot 
go  on  without  limits  but  must  end  with  the  arrival  at  a 
state  of  equilibrium;  and  then^  or  soon  after^  came  the 
further  perception  that  since  the  state  of  equilibrium 
eyentually  reached  cannot  last  for  ever^  there  must 
afterwards  come  a  process  of  dissolution;  and  that  thus 
Dissolution  is  everywhere  complementary  to  Evolution. 

1858-9.  Partly  during  the  preceding  intervals^  extending 
back  as  far  as  1854^  and  partly  during  the  interval  here 
dated^  arose  the  recognitions  of  certain  simpler  facts  of 
existence  and  action  which  nmst  in  all  cases  determine  the 
transformations  constituting  Evolution  and  Dissolution — ^the 
indestructibility  of  matter^  the  continuity  of  motion^  the 
rhythm  of  motion^  and  the  law  of  the  direction  of  motion. 
It  became  clear  that  all  the  changes  to  be  interpreted  are 
consequences  of  the  ceaseless  re-distribution  of  matter  and 
motion  ever]rwhere  going  on ;  and  must  conform  to  those 
ultimate  physical  principles  which  reg^ulate  this  re-dis- 
tribution. Finally^  it  was  concluded  that  the  assigned 
proximate  causes  of  Evolution^  as  well  as  these  physical 
principles  just  named^  are  all  to  be  affiliated  upon  the 
persistence  of  force;  and  that  the  interpretation  is  complete 
only  when  they  are  all  deduced  from  the  persistence 
of  force. 

1860-62.  The  conceptions  which  had  thus  been  reached^ 
in  successive  stages^  and  finally  consolidated  as  just 
described^  were  now  elaborated  in  their  various  applica- 
tions^ as  set  forth  in  First  Principles. 

1864.  Incidentally^  while  dealing  with  the  Classification 
of  the  Sciences^  and  asking  for  the  most  general  form 
under  which  all  orders  of  concrete  changes  may  be 
expressed^  there  was  suddenly  disclosed  the  truth  that 
integration  is  a  primary  process    and    differentiation  a 
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secondary  process;  and  that  thns^  wliile  the  formation 
of  a  ooherent  aggregate  is  the  nniyersal  trait  of  Erolntion^ 
the  increase  of  heterogeneity^  necessarily  snbseqnent^  is  but 
an  ahnost  nniyersal  trait; — ^the  one  being  unconditional 
and  the  other  conditional. 

1867.  Lastly^  it  was  perceiyed  that  to  the  statement  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  matter  composing  an  eyolying 
^gg^^g^^  IS  re-distribnted^  should  be  joined  a  statement 
of  the  mode  in  which  its  motion  is  re-distributed;  and  the 
formula  was  made  to  include  the  &ct  that  along  with  the 
transformation  of  the  matter  from  a  state  of  indefinite^ 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  definite^  coherent 
heterogeneity^  there  goes  a  parallel  transformation  of 
the  retained  motion. 

Thus  from  the  time  when  there  arose  the  initial  thought 
that  organisms  and  societies  are  alike  in  the  trait  that  low 
types  consist  of  like  parts  performing  like  functions^  while 
high  types  consist  of  unlike  parts  performing  unlike 
functions^  to  the  time  when  there  was  reached  this  fully- 
deyeloped  conception  of  Eyolution  at  large^  inorganic^ 
organic^  and  super-organic^  there  elapsed  a  period  of 
17  years.  Of  the  successiye  changes  which  went  on 
during  this  period^  the  earlier  were  incorporations  of 
additional  orders  of  phenomena^  and  thus  exhibited 
progressive  integration — ^the  primary  process  of  Eyolution. 
Simultaneously^  sundry  of  them  displayed  advance  in 
heterogeneity;  since  they  brought  into  a  coherent  whole 
more  and  more  heterogeneous  masses  of  facts  —  the 
secondary  process  of  Evolution.  Others,  again,  by  raising 
the  conception  into  more  precise  agreement  with  the 
reality,  gave  increased  definiteness  to  it — a  further  trait 
of  Eyolution.  And  thus,  as  we  saw  when  it  had  reached 
a  less  advanced  stage,  the  changes  passed  through  by 
the  conception  of  Evolution  themselves  conformed  to  the 
law  of  Evolution. 

I  was  about  to  add  that  the  final  phase  of  Evolution-^- 
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equilibration — ^was  now  illuBtrated  by  the  arrival  at  an 
equilibrinm  between  the  conception  and  the  phenomena :  a 
balance  snch  that  the  order  of  the  ideas  was  no  longer 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  order  of  the  facts.  But  this  is 
more  than  I  dare  to  say ;  seeing  that  I  had  before  more 
than  once  thought  that  the  two  were  in  complete  corre- 
spondence when  they  were  not. 
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AN  IMPRUDENCE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

1867.    JEt.4^7. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  felt  the  need  for  any  assistance 
beyond  that  yielded  by  an  ordinary  aniannensis.  Snoh 
materials  as  were  stored  np  in  memory^  joined  with  snoh 
further  materials  as  were  accessible  withont  much  labour^ 
served  me  while  writing  First  Principles.  Though  for 
writing  The  Principles  of  Biology  there  was  required  a  far 
larger  amount  of  information  ihan  I  possessed^  the  result 
proved  that  I  did  not  miscalculate  in  believing  that  I 
should  be  able  to  furnish  myself  with  such  detailed  facts 
as  were  requisite  for  the  setting  forth  of  general  con- 
ceptions. Nor  did  TJie  Principles  of  Psychology,  partly 
executed  and  now  to  be  completed^  cause  me  to  seek 
external  aid.  The  data  for  the  subjective  part^  which  was 
dealt  with  after  a  manner  unlike  that  commonly  adopted^ 
were  lying  ready  internally;  and  the  views  taken  of  the 
objective  part  were  so  little  akin  to  those  of  preceding 
psychologists^  that  no  extensive  study  of  their  writings  was 
necessary.  But  I  had  long  been  conscious  that  when  I 
came  to  treat  of  Sociology^  the  case  would  be  widely 
different.  There  would  be  required  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  facts  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
generaliEation.  I  saw^  too^  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  get  through  the  amount  of  reading  demanded^  and 
that  it  would  be  needful  for  me  to  read  by  proxy^  and 
have  the  collected  materials  prepared  for  use.  Not^  indeed, 
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tiiat  this  was  my  first  idea.  I  began  by  thinking  that  I  mnst 
have  a  secretary  who  would  read  to  me.  I  soon  became 
aware^  however^  that  the  requirements  could  not  be  thus 
met;  and  that  I  must  get  some  one  to  deyote  himself^ 
under  my  superintendence^  to  the  gathering  and  grouping 
of  data. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  elaboration  and 
completion  of  the  Psychology  I  expected  would  occupy  me 
some  two  or  three  years ;  and  unless^  by  the  end  of  that 
time  due  preparation  had  been  made^  I  foresaw  that  I 
should  suddenly  have  before  me  the  task  of  building 
without  bricks — or^  at  any  rate^  building  without  any 
adequate  supply  of  bricks.  While  staying  with  Professor 
Masson  in  t^e  Yale  of  Yarrow^  I  named  to  him  my  need^ 
and  begged  him  to  let  me  know  if  he  heard  of  any  one 
likely  to  serve  my  purpose.  My  friend's  aid  soon  proved 
to  be  efficient.  Within  a  mouthy  while  still  at  Ardtomish^ 
I  received  from  him  a  letter  recommending  a  young 
Scotchman^  Mr.  David  Duncan^  well  known  to  him  and  to 
Professor  Bain^  under  whom  he  had  studied.  Qualms  of 
conscience  had  obliged  him  to  relinquish  a  clerical  career^ 
for  which  he  had  been  intended;  and  he  was  seeking 
something  to  do.  He  seemed  too  good  for  the  place^  and  I 
said  as  much  in  the  correspondence  which  ensued;  but 
notwi&standing  my  somewhat  dissuasive  representations^ 
he  decided  to  accept^  and  joined  me  in  Town  not  long  after 
1  returned. 

Of  course  preliminary  discipline  was  needed  by  any  one 
who  undertook  the  work  I  wanted  done;  for  my  conception 
of  the  required  data  was  a  wider  one  than  he  would  be 
likely  to  frame  for  himself.  Indications  of  the  climate^ 
contour^  soil^  and  minerals^  of  the  region  inhabited  by  each 
society  delineated^  seemed  to  me  needful.  Some  accounts 
of  the  Flora  and  Favm^i,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  human 
life,    had   to    be    given.      And    the    characters    of    the 
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Bnrronnding  tribefl  or  nations  were  &ctor8  whicli  conld 
not  be  oyerlooked.  The  characters  of  the  people^  indi- 
vidoally  considered^  had  also  to  be  described — ^their 
physical^  moral^  and  intellectual  traits.  Then^  besides 
the  political^  ecclesiastical^  industrial^  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  society — ^besides  the  knowledge^  beliefs^  and 
sentiments^  the  language^  habits^  customs^  and  tastes  of 
its  members — ^there  had  to  be  noticed  their  clothings 
food^  arts  of  life  &c.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Duncan  and  myself  should  go  through  some  books  of  travel 
together^  so  that  he  might  learn  to  recognise  eyerything 
releyant  to  Sociology. 

It  resulted  that  beyond  my  morning's  work^  continued^ 
when  I  was  well^  from  10  till  1^  during  which  interval 
Mr.  Duncan  acted  as  amanuensis^  some  work  of  so  light  a 
kind  that  it  hardly  seemed  worthy  the  name^  now  filled  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Though  reading  had  the 
same  effect  on  me  as  dictating^  and  though  half  an  hour 
oyer  a  book  in  the  eyening  made  my  ordinarily  bad  night 
decidedly  worsoj  yet  I  hoped  that  I  might  listen  when  read 
to  without  suffering  from  it.  It  was  a  foolish  hope.  Many 
experiences  might  haye  shown  me  that  the  effect  would 
be  mischieyous. 

My  neryous  affection  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
such  a  nature  that  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
was  caused  by  whateyer  necessitated  persistent  mental 
action^  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Often  when  at  a  loss  how 
to  pass  the  time^  I  haye  been  asked — ''Why  do  you  not 
read  a  noyel  f '^  But  the  effect  of  reading  a  noyel  is  just 
the  same  as  that  of  reading  a  graye  book.  When  at 
my  worsts  half  a  column  of  a  newspaper  as  surely  brings 
on  head-symptoms  as  do  two  or  three  pages  of  metaphysics. 
Whateyer  inyolyes  continued  attention  produces  the  effect. 
Dr.  Bansom^  who  had  suffered  from  a  similar  affection^  told 
me  that  he  brought  on  a  relapse  by  too  persistently 
watching^  through  the  microscope,  the  early  changes  in 
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the  fertilised  ova  of  fishes;  and  he  further  told  me  that 
disorders  akin  to  his  own  and  to  mine^  were  common 
in  Nottingham  among  the  lace-menders — a  class  of 
women  who^  aU  day  long^  have  the  attention  strained  in 
looking  for^  and  rectifying^  small  flaws  which  have  been 
left  by  the  lace-making  machines.  Hence  I  might  have 
known  that  continnons  attention  to  a  reader  wonld  have 
nearly  the  same  result  as  continuous  reading.  This 
presently  proved  to  be  the  case.  My  restless  nights  were 
▼ery  soon  made  more  restless.  Without  thinking  what 
I  was  doing  I  neyertheless  persevered;  and  by  and  bye 
found  that  I  had  brought  about  one  of  my  serious  relapses. 
I  have  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  date^  but  I  imagine 
that  this  disaster  occurred  early  in  December. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  named  the  fact  that  I  had 
recourse  to  morphia  when  my  nights  became  much  worse 
than  usual;  and  doubtless  on  this  occasion  I  sought  thus 
to  bring  on  again  the  periodicity  of  sleep^  which^  once 
broken  through  for  some  time^  had  to  be  re-estabUshed  by 
artificial  means. 

And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  describe^  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  experienced  them^  some  of  the 
effects  of  morphia  on  dreams.  In  me  it  gives  extreme 
coherence  to  the  ideas  evolved.  Unlike  the  actions  and 
events  of  an  ordinary  dream^  which  are  linked  on  by 
accidental  suggestions  in  such  wise  that  they  form  a 
rambling  series^  the  actions  and  events  of  a  morphia- 
dream  are  ahnost  like  those  of  the  waking  state^  in  their 
rationality  and  orderly  connexion.  For  a  long  time  the 
thoughts  which  arise  bear  a  logical  relation  to  some  primary 
thought^  and  the  actions  performed  continue  to  be  in 
pursuance  of  some  original  intention.  Occasionally  this 
trait  was  so  striking  that  I  next  morning  recorded  the 
dream  illustrating  it.  Here  is  an  account  of  one. 
•<  Another  peooliaritj  that  has  ocoasionally  etrook  ma  is  the  oontmoal  ooour- 
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ranoe  of  erenis  or  thooc^is  which,  though  coherent,  are  unexpected  and  do 
not  seem  accoonted  for  bj  any  simple  process  of  association.  Last  night,  for 
example,  I  happened  jnst  to  awake  at  a  moment  when  I  was  able  to  lay  hold 
of  a  portion  of  a  dream  presenting  these  peculiarities.  I  imagined  that  I  was 
reading  the  review  of  some  book  which  the  reviewer  brought  to  a  dose  by 
condemning  the  extremely  strong  language  osed  by  the  writer,  and  then 
proceeded  to  give  an  example  of  it.  The  example  commenced  thus : — 
"  'Has  this  onr  the  slightest  tender-heartedness— is  he  even  hearted 
at  all?' 

"Lnmediatelj  on  reading  this  I  was  startled  by  the  oddity  of  the  word 
'  hearted, '  thinking  to  myself— What  made  the  man  nse  snoh  a  word?  I 
supposed  he  meant  to  write,  *Has  he  any  heart?'  This  was  a  parenthetical 
thought,  and  I  remember  that  the  paragraph  went  on  to  a  considerable 
length;  and  then  that  the  reviewer  wound  up  by  two  or  three  lines,  in 
which  he  made  a  quite  unexpected  parallel,  of  which,  though  unexpected, 
I  soon  saw  the  meaning. 

"In  these  cases  it  seems  as  though  there  were  going  on,  quite  apart  from  the 
consciousness  which  seemed  to  constitute  myself,  some  process  of  elaborating 
coherent  thoughts— as  though  one  part  of  myself  was  an  independent 
originator  over  whose  sayings  and  doings  I  had  no  control,  and  which  were 
nevertheless  in  great  measure  consistent;  while  the  other  part  of  myself 
was  a  passive  spectator  or  listener,  quite  unprepared  for  many  of  the  things 
that  the  first  part  said,  and  which  were  nevertheless,  though  unexpected, 
not  illogical." 

When  thinkmg  them  oyer  I  haye  put  different  interpre- 
tations on  these  phenomena.  At  first  I  ascribed  them 
to  a  doable  consoiousness.  Bat  as  in  the  word  tender- 
heartedness there  oocors  the  fragment  ''hearted/^  and 
as  in  snoh  instances  as  '^  wrongheadedness  ^^  the  word 
'^  headed^'^  indaded  as  a  component  of  the  componnd  word^ 
is  also  osed  by  itself ;  it  seemed  possible  that  by  association 
in  a  consciousness  actiye  enough  to  be  influenced  by  it^  but 
not  actiye  enough  to  perceiye  in  time  that  the  word  sugges- 
ted by  analogy  is  not  used^  the  word  '^ hearted^'  might  be 
eyolyed;  and  that  then  its  unfamiliarity  might  suddenly 
arouse  attention  to  its  strangeness.  Afterwards^  howeyer^ 
I  reyerted  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  consciousness 
arising  from  independent  action  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain — ^independent  action  due  to  a  lack  of  that 
complete  co-ordination  which  exists  during  the  waking  state. 

In  ordinary  dreams^  thoughts  which  seem  yaluable  or 
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wittj^  turn  out  on  awaking  to  be  nonsensical  or  inane; 
bnt  in  morphia-dreams  there  sometimes  arise  thoughts 
which  would  not  discredit  the  waking  state.  I  have  made 
a  memorandum  of  one  which  occurred  in  an  imaginary 
circle  of  friends^  one  of  whom,  referring  to  a  recently- 
published  book,  said — '^Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Rev.  Mr. 
So-and-so's  story  called  'The  Lily':  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  moral  essay  I  ever  read.''  Whereupon,  in  my 
dream,  I  remarked — ''Ah,  I  see :  a  sermon  that  'cometh  up 
as  a  flower'."  This  happened  shortly  aftor  the  publication 
of  Miss  Broughton's  first  novel ;  and  evidently  the  title  of 
it  partially  determined  the  course  which  my  dream  took. 

It  is  an  interesting  physiological  inquiry,  what  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  circulation  it  is  which  combines  the 
implied  activilT^  of  brain  with  closure  of  the  senses  to 
external  impressions. 

Various  efforts  were  now  made  to  restore  my  consti- 
tutional equilibrium.  In  the  latter  part  of  December  I 
went  to  Malvern  for  some  10  days — ^not  to  undergo 
hydropathic  treatment,  though  I  went  to  a  hydropathic 
establishment.  No  great  advantage  resulted.  Then,  dated 
London,  2nd  January,  1868,  a  letter  to  Youmans  says : — 

-*«  To-monow  I  am  going  off  into  Glosterahire,  where,  if  the  frost  which  haa 
now  set  in,  lasts,  I  hope  to  get  some  skating ;  and  I  ooont  upon  this  for 
doing  a  great  deal  towards  setting  me  right  again." 
Shortly  after  I  reverted  to  another  form  of  exercise, 
previously  found  beneficial.  In  reply  to  an  invitation  from 
Lott  written  on  January  25  : — 

"When  I  retnxned  from  Standish  I  was  oonsideraUy  better,  and  recom- 
menced work ;  and,  though  I  have  since  been  worse  again,  still  I  do  not 
think  that  Derby  life,  even  though  joined  with  the  pleasant  oirde  of  No.  7, 
would  have  been  quite  the  thing  for  me. 

*'  I  have  resorted  to  mj  old  remedy  of  playing  rackets,  and  have  to-day 
derived  considerable  benefit.  By  continuing  this,  and  doing  a  little  work, 
I  hope  to  restore  again  my  easily  disturbed  balance." 

This  expectation  was  disappointed,  however.  The  state, 
brought  on  in  December  and  continued  through  January, 
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persisted  till  the  end  of  Febmary;  and  it  then  seemed 
needful  to  make  a  thorongh  change  in  my  life.  A  letter  to 
Yonmans^  dated  29  Feb.^  says : — 

**  After  losmg  a  great  deal  of  time  dnring  the  last  two  monthB»  hoping  to 
get  into  working  order  by  using  half-meaenree,  I  haya  been  at  length 
eompelled  to  take  a  more  decisiTe  conrse.  I  start  to-morrow  morning  for 
Italy,  where  I  propose  to  spend  some  two  montha— expecting  that  by  the  end 
of  April,  by  the  combined  eff eota  of  desisting  from  all  excitements,  intellectual 
and  sodal,  and  getting  the  exhilaration  due  to  so  much  novelty,  I  shall 
regain  my  ordinary  state." 

An  incident  of  moment  to  me,  affecting  greatly  my 
daily  life  throughont  future  years,  occurred  just  before 
I  started.  I  was  elected  into  the  AthensBum  Club  by  the 
Committee.  There  are  two  modes  of  election :  the  one  by 
ballot,  and  the  other  under  what  is  known  to  the  members 
as  Bule  2 — a  rule  allowing  the  Committee  to  select  from 
the  list  of  candidates  nine  annually  who  have  special 
claims :  the  purpose  being  to  maintain  the  original 
character  of  the  Club,  which,  at  the  outset,  brought 
together  the  chief  representatiyes  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 
A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. 

1868,    Mi.  47. 

Beyond  the  nsnal  interests  wliicli  attracted  me  to  Italy 
aa  a  country  in  whicli  to  pass  an  interral  of  relaxation^  there 
was  an  nnnsnal  interest :  Yesavios  was  in  eruption.  This 
fact  determined  not  only  my  choice  of  Italy  as  a  recruiting 
ground^  but  also  the  route  I  chose.  Already  the  emission 
of  laya  and  vomiting  of  molten  fragments  had  been  going 
on  for  a  month  or  more ;  and  I  feared  the  eruption  might 
cease  before  I  reached  the  place  if  I  delayed  on  the  journey. 
I  therefore  went  to  Marseilles  and  thence  took  steamer 
for  Naples. 

This  was  during  the  first  days  of  March;  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th^  I  think  it  was^  the  passengers 
wercj  in  response  to  a  request  made  over  nighty  called  on 
deck  to  see  the  dull  red  glow  of  the  long  lava-stream^ 
then  visible  at  a  distance  of  some  20  miles^  amid  the 
scarcely  decreased  darkness.  The  sight  was  impressive; 
and  it  was  strange  to  remember  it  afterwards  on  observing 
that  by  day  the  lava-stream  appeared  to  emit  no  light 
at  all. 

My  first  day  at  Naples^  where  we  arrived  before  the 
bustle  of  the  streets  had  commenced^  was  passed  in  an 
uninteresting  way — ^lying  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  I  had  been  rendered  fit  for  nothings  partly 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  journey,  and  partly  by  the 
bad    feeding    on    board    the    vessel^    belonging   to    the 
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Measageries  ImpMalea,  whioli  bronglit  ns — a  vessel  wluclij 
not  embject  as  others  of  its  class  are  to  competitioii  with 
the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Une^  had  a  yery  bad  cuisine: 
making  me^  among  other  things^  better  acquainted  with 
the  large  Mediterranean  fish  called  tnnny  than  I  wished 
to  be.  Only  in  the  evening  did  I  feel  sufficiently  recroited 
to  walk  ont^  and  then  I  caught  a  cold  which  remained  with 
me  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Italy. 

How  careless  people  are  in  their  statements  about 
climate  I  Thinking  that  I  was  going  where  mildness 
reigned^  I  had  hesitated  about  taking  my  Inyemess  cape. 
It  was  fortunate  that  I  did  take  it.  During  the  flve  weeks 
I  passed  in  Italy  I  needed  it  daily^  sometimes  with  a 
spring  oyercoat  underneath;  and  at  Florence^  during  the 
first  week  in  Aprils  I  saw  many  others  similarly  clad.  But 
it  was  an  exceptional  winter^  I  was  told.  Yes^  it  seems 
always  to  be  an  exceptional  winter.  Friends  with  whom 
I  afterwards  compared  notes  had  the  same  weather^  and 
heard  the  same  excuse.  I  may  add  that  my  experiences 
elsewhere  in  later  years  haye  been  no  less  disappointing : 
so  much  so^  indeed^  that  I  have  come  to  doubt  whether  a 
model  climate  exists  anywhere. 

Twice  during  my  week  in  Naples  I  was  led  to  endanger 
my  life  by  that  trait  with  which^  as  I  haye  said  at  the 
outset,  my  father  reproached  me  when  a  boy — ^the  tendency 
to  become  for  the  moment  possessed  by  a  single  idea^  or, 
as  he  phrased  it,  to  think  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  on  the  day  after  my 
arrival.  The  Hdtel  des  Etrangers,  at  which  I  was  staying, 
is  at  one  angle  of  a  triangular  space  to  which  the  shore  of 
the  bay  forms  a  rude  hypothenuse.  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  walking  across  this  space  to  the  hotel,  unaware  that 
anyone  was  near  me,  when  my  train  of  thought  was  broken 
by  a  sudden  relief  from  a  slight  drag  on  my  shoulder, 
oaused  by  an  opera-glass  in  my  coat-pocket.  I  turned  round 
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and  a  young  fellow^  some  two  or  three  and  twenty  I  shonld 
thinkj  rofihed  away  and  dropped  the  opera-glass  :  probably 
thinking  that  I  idionld  pick  it  np  and  be  content  with 
haying  regained  it.  He  was  mistaken^  however.  I  gare 
chase.  Either  he  most  have  been  a  bad  runner^  or  I  must 
haye  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  that  fleetness  which 
distinguished  me  as  a  boy.  Perceiving  that  his  course 
would  presently  bring  him  to  the  Ghiaja^  where  there  were 
many  persons  about^  he  apparently  lost  his  head^  and  I 
came  up  and  seized  him  by  the  collar.  He  went  on  his 
knees^  kissed  my  hand^  and  begged  to  be  let  off ;  and  some 
working-class  women  who  quickly  came  up  interceded  for 
him.  But  I  disregarded  what  I  suppose  were  entreaties; 
and  wheUj  the  moment  after^  two  young  Leghornese  gentle- 
meuj  who  had  witnessed  the  pursuit^  appeared  on  the  scene^ 
and  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  give  evidence^  we 
moved  away  into  the  city  :  my  captive  submitting  un- 
resistingly. Meeting  after  a  time  one  of  the  poUce^  I 
delivered  him  over^  and^  the  crowd  which  accompanied  us 
having  dispersed^  we  went  with  the  policeman  and  his 
charge  to  the  station.  There  the  man  was  recognized  as 
an  audacious  thief  who  had  been  known  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  police  !  Speaking,  as  I  did^  no  Italian^  and 
but  bad  French^  the  taking  down  of  my  statement  was  a 
long  business.  When  at  length  the  deposition  had  been 
corrected  and  signed  by  me^  I  was  both  astonished  and 
amused  at  being  asked  what  punishment  I  should  like 
inflicted.  The  reply  of  course  was  that  I  was  concerned 
only  to  deliver  over  the  culprit  into  their  hands :  leaving 
them  to  decide  on  the  punishment.  And  thus  the 
matter  ended. 

Next  day^  when  I  heard  how  frequently  people  were 
stabbed  on  the  Chiaja^  I  became  conscious  of  the  risk  I  had 
been  running.  Most  likely^  had  the  young  fellow  had  a 
knife  about  him^  I  should  have  suffered^  perhaps  fatally, 
for  my  imprudence.     Had  I  not  been  so  exclusively  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  thonglit  of  bringing  him  to  justice^  I  sboald 
have  been  content  with  regaining  my  opera-glass. 

The  other  incident  to  which  I  have  referred  as  illustrat- 
ing the  trait  named^  or  rather^  perhaps^  in  this  case  the 
trait  of  rashness^  which  I  begin  to  think  is  somewhat 
characteristio  of  me,  occurred  a  few  days  later,  when 
exploring  the  area  of  the  eruption  on  Yesuyius. 

For  seyeral  days  during  which  I  was  recruiting,  I  had 
been  content  to  witness  the  doings  of  the  mountain  as 
visible  from  Naples :  observing  bursts  of  lava-spray,  dark 
by  day  and  bright  by  night,  and  collecting  from  my 
window-sill  some  of  the  smaller  particles  of  this  spray, 
about  the  size  of  coarse  gunpowder.*  During  these  days, 
conversation  round  the  table-d'hdte  had  enlightened  mo 
respecting  the  impositions  practised  on  all  who  ascended. 
I  learnt  that  at  the  place  where  the  road  up  to  the 
Observatory  diverges  from  the  high  road  running  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain — ^Besina  I  think  it  was — there 
stood  guides  and  ponies,  and  that  it  was  imperative  to  take 
one  of  each  and  pay  a  prescribed  high  price.  I  am 
intolerant  of  coercion  in  such  matters,  and    am  always 

*  I  nse  the  phrase  lava-spray  advisedly.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  vast  column  of  molten  matter  filling  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
there  is  contained  a  large  amount  of  matter  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures,  wonld  be  gaseoos :  probably  carbonic  add  and  water,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  high  temperature,  are,  by  the  immense  superincumbent 
weight,  kept  dther  in  the  liquid  state  or  at  the  *'  critical  point."  As  the  lower 
portions  of  the  column  are  thrust  upwards,  and  the  pressure  these  matters 
are  subject  to  diminishes,  they  assume  the  gaseous  state :  forming  small 
bubbles  distributed  through  the  molten  mass.  At  each  stage  of  the  ascent 
these  small  bubbles  expand  and  aggregate :  by  and  by  making  large  ones, 
which  increase  in  ascending  power  as  in  size.  At  length,  on  approaching  the 
top  of  the  molten  column,  there  have  resulted  vast  ones  of  many  feet  in 
diameter— chambers  filled  with  gases  which,  though  no  longer  of  such  high 
tension,  are  still  of  a  tension  like  that  of  the  gunpowder-gases  in  a  cannon. 
And  then  at  some  point,  perhaps  20  or  80  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mdten 
odumn,  each  gigantic  bubble  as  it  bursts  propels  the  superincumbent  mdtan 
lavs  in  portions  of  aU  sises  high  into  the  air. 
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prompted  to  defeat  its  aims^  if  possible.  A  clergyman^ 
some  ten  years  my  senior^  who  had  been  a  fellow-passenger 
from  Marseilles^  had  the  like  feeling;  and  we  consulted 
how  to  give  effect  to  it.  On  examining  the  map^  we  found 
that  by  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  high  road  some  mile 
or  two  short  of  Besina^  we  might  cut  into  the  road  which 
leads  np  to  the  Obserratory.  Taking  a  vehicle  as  &r  as 
the  bye-way  selected^  we  pnrsned  this  for  some  distance 
ontil^  to  onr  dismay^  it  trended  off  towards  the  East.  Bat 
a  small  gift  to  some  people  in  a  vineyard^  purchased  the 
permission  to  cross  it^  as  well  as  directions  how  to  proceed, 
and  we  presently  found  ourselves  where  we  intended.  Free 
from  the  noises  of  the  usual  cavalcades,  we  pursued  our 
ascent;  now  pausing  to  contemplate  the  Bay  of  Naples 
below  us,  and  now  gathering  flowers  not  seen  before.  Our 
arrival  at  the  place  where  a  branch  lava-stream  had,  I 
suppose  some  weeks  before,  obstructed  the  path,  caused, 
among  the  guides  and  others  assembled  there,  much 
astonishment.  How  we  came  unattended  was  a  mystery 
to  them. 

Our  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  reach  the  place  at  which 
the  lava-stream  emerged  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  about 
half  a  mile  off :  the  intervening  space  being  covered  with 
cooling  portions  of  the  stream,  which  had  now  taken  this 
course  and  now  that.  The  guides  around  proffered  their 
services;  but  we  declined  them,  and  set  out  over  the  black 
rugged  tract  to  be  traversed.  After  some  fifty  or  hundred 
yards,  finding  proof  that  the  hardened  lava  was  hotter 
than  he  anticipated,  my  companion  turned  back.  I  saw  no 
danger,  however,  and  as  the  air,  though  disagreeably  warm, 
was  not  sulphurous,  I  went  on  alone ;  thinking  it  would 
be  time  to  pause  when  some  risk  was  before  me.  Half 
walking,  half  climbing,  I  slowly  advanced ;  now  passing 
easily  along  a  tolerably  soUd  and  smooth  surface,  now  with 
difficulty  surmounting  gnarled  masses  of  lava  contorted 
while  moving  and  semi-solid,  now  scrambling  over  heaps  of 
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scoria^  and  now  having  to  cross  certain  long  strange- 
looking  trenches^  the  sides  of  which  consisted  of  loose 
fragments  of  yesicnlar  lava  torn  into  pieces^  looking  like  a 
mineral  ''pnlled-bread/'  Meanwhile  Yesuvias  was  thunder- 
ing above  me^  sending  high  into  the  air  at  each  explosion 
a  cloud  of  fragments  of  all  sizes;  some  of  them  falling  back 
into  the  crater^  while  most  fell  on  the  sides  of  the  cone- 
too  &r  from  me^  however^  to  be  a  source  of  danger. 
Presently,  as  I  diminished  my  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  lava-stream,  and  the  blurring  effect  of  the  hot  and 
wavy  air  did  not  so  much  obscure  distant  objects,  I  dis- 
cerned a  solitary  figure  near  the  place  towards  which  I  was 
moving;  and  after  a  time  he  discerned  me.  As  I  approached 
he  left  his  stand  at  which,  as  I  found,  he  had  a  supply  of 
refreshments,  and  over  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yards 
showed  me  the  way.  While  doing  this  he  drew  me  aside 
and  pointed  out  a  place  where,  through  a  hole  broken  in  the 
black  smooth  surface  of  a  seemingly  cold  lava-stream,  I 
looked  down  into  a  red-hot  tunnel,  of  some  six  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  my  scrambling 
walk  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  had  suggested  hoUowness 
below;  and  now  the  cause  was  manifest.  I  had  passed  over 
some  of  these  tunnels.  Further,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
trenches  I  had  crossed  had  resulted  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  scoria  overlying  some  of  them.  Thirty  or  forty  paces 
more  now  brought  me  to  the  object  of  my  dangerous  expe- 
dition. It  was  not,  after  all,  particularly  imposing. 
The  stream  of  molten  matter,  issuing  from  a  low  cavern- 
mouth  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  was,  I  should  think,  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  and  moved  at  from  one  to  two 
miles  per  hour :  its  surface  being  so  covered  with  chilled 
fragments  of  lava,  as  in  great  measure  to  prevent  the 
emission  of  light.  The  heat,  however,  was  great— so  great 
that  approach  was  difficult.  I  wished  to  bum  the  end  of 
my  alpenstock  in  the  lava-stream;  but,  finding  that  my 
eyes  strongly  resented  the  endeavour  to  go  near  enough*  I 
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got  the  man  to  bum  it.  This  lie  did  by  crawling  and 
croucliing  behind  blocks  of  cooled  laya  till  he  was 
within  reach. 

And  now  there  came  an  extremely  absurd  act.  After 
paying  the  man  for  his  trouble,  and  after  duly  contem- 
plating the  sights  around,  from  time  to  time  looking 
upwards  to  watch  another  burst  from  the  cone,  I  commenced 
my  return.  The  man  proposed  to  guide  me  along  the  usual 
route,  which  traversed  the  chaotic  tract  I  have  described, 
higher  up  the  valley.  I  declined  his  guidance,  however, 
and  went  back  by  the  way  I  came.  That  I  should  have 
done  so  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me.  Though  I 
had  previously  passed  safely  over  treacherous  places,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  on  retracing  my  steps  one  of  these 
hidden  tunnels,  crossed  at  a  somewhat  different  point, 
would  not  give  way.  Had  one  done  so,  then,  though  no 
longer  red-hot  internally,  it  would,  by  its  retained  heat, 
have  caused  death  after  terrible  torture.  How  to  account 
for  the  judicial  blindness  thus  displayed,  I  do  not  know ; 
unless  by  regarding  it  as  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
tendency  which  I  perceive  in  myself  to  be  enslaved  by  a 
plan  once  formed — a  tendency,  in  this  case  co-operating 
with  that  above  illustrated,  to  become  for  a  time  possessed 
by  one  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

My  clerical  friend  had  waited  for  me.  We  descended 
unharmed,  and  returned  as  the  dusk  came  on :  looking 
over  our  shoulders  occasionally  to  watch  the  bursts  of  lava- 
spray,  which,  as  the  day-light  decreased,  became  gradually 
more  luminous. 

To  the  things  of  interest  in  and  around  Naples  I  did  but 
scant  justice.  Of  course  I  saw  the  Museum,  and  I  ascended 
to  a  monastery  standing  high  up  behind  the  city — ^I  forget 
for  what,  unless  it  was  for  the  view.  After  that  came  an 
excursion  to  Pompeii. 

Nothing  which  I  saw  in  Italy  impressed  me  so  much  as 
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this  dead  town.  I  take  but  little  interest  in  what  are 
called  histories^  but  am  interested  only  in  Sociology^  whiob 
stands  related  to  tbese  so-called  histories  macli  as  a  vast 
building  stands  related  to  tbe  heaps  of  stones  and  bricks 
around  it.  Here^  howeyer^  the  life  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  was  so  vividly  expressed  in  the  objects  on  all  sides^  and 
in  the  marks  of  their  daily  use  visible  on  them^  that  they 
aroused  sentiments  such  as  no  written  record  had  ever  done. 
The  steps  of  the  pubUo  buildings  worn  away  by  the  passage 
of  countless  feet;  the  tracks  of  wheels  deeply  cut  into  the 
flag-stones  with  which  the  streets  were  paved ;  the  shops 
with  their  fronts  open  from  side  to  side  like  those  still 
extant  at  Naples;  and  the  household  utensils  of  all  kinds 
found  everywhere ;  made  one  easily  see  in  imagination  the 
activities  once  carried  on.  While  here  and  tiiere  traces 
of  prevalent  usages  suggested  the  characters  of  those  who 
once  thronged  the  streets. 

One  of  the  things  whidi  interested  me  was  the  structure 
of  the  Roman  house ;  and  this  for  reasons  deeper  than  the 
architectural  and  aesthetic.  Its  relations  to  primitive  types 
of  habitations  and  to  modem  types^  serving  to  link  the  two^ 
make  it  a  good  example  of  super-organic  evolution.  From 
the  outset  of  social  lif e^  defence  against  enemies  has  been 
a  predominant  thought — ^may  we  not  say  the  predominant 
thought?  Hence  when^  passing  over  earlier  stages^  we 
come  to  the  stage  in  which  there  is  a  clustering  of  habita- 
tions^ or  of  separate  huts  forming  one  habitation^  the 
general  method  is  to  arrange  them  round  a  small  area^ 
presenting  their  backs  to  the  outer  world  while  their  doors 
open  upon  the  inner  space^  which  has  but  a  single  entrance. 
In  a  South  African  kraal  the  chambers  of  a  chiefs  wives^ 
the  store-houses^  and  so  forth,  are  thus  arranged;  as  are 
also  the  vehicles  of  a  traveller  or  a  migrating  Boer.  A 
more  complex  form  of  this  arrangement  was  hit  upon  by 
the  Pueblos  of  North  Mexico,  who  thus  shut  out  invading 
tribes  less  civilized  than  themselvea  The  prevalent  house 
throughout  the  East  down  to  our  own  day,  similarly  consults 
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the  safety  of  its  inmates  by  having  a  blank,  or  almost 
blank,  outer  wall,  and  a  court  into  which  its  component 
rooms  open.  And  a  like  construction  survived  with  modifi- 
cations in  the  Pompeianhouse^  after  safety  against  enemies 
had  ceased  to  be  so  imperative  a  consideration.  Through- 
out times  subsequent  to  the  burial  of  Pompeii^  this  type 
persisted^  with  modifications  dictated  by  the  requirements. 
The  feudal  castle  had  its  parts  thus  related.  So^  too^  as 
we  may  see  in  both  Italy  and  France^  had  the  town-hotel 
of  the  great  noble.  The  Inn  of  the  middle  ages  displayed  a 
like  arrangement.  The  bed-rooms  opened  upon  balconies 
running  round  the  courtyard;  and  this  arrangement 
survived  until  recently  not  only  in  the  Tabard^  of  poetic 
f  ame^  but  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Holbom^  where,  when  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  I  once  slept  in  one  of  such  bed-rooms.  Large 
town-houses  in  old  Paris,  and  still  more  in  Italian  cities, 
show  us  the  transition  from  this  type,  in  which  the  rooms 
of  the  same  dwelling  open  into  a  central  court,  to  a 
type  in  which  these  rooms  have  developed  into  separate 
dwellings — ^houses  round  the  court  built  with  their  front 
doors  opening  into  it.  And  we  may  readily  see  how 
the  court  as  thus  composed,  is  transformed  into  the  narrow 
passage  opening  out  of  a  main  street,  which  now  bears 
that  name.  One  of  these  internal  squares  with  its  inde- 
pendent houses,  needs  but  to  have  its  sides  brought  close 
together  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  elongated,  to  produce 
one  of  the  modem  courts,  so-called,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
Court  and  others  opening  out  of  Fleet  Street.  Evidently 
there  is  an  interesting  chapter  of  social  evolution  to  bo 
written  about  these  progressive  modifications. 

Shortly  after  seeing  Pompeii  I  left  Naples.  I  did  not 
visit  Sorrento  or  Amalfi,  nor  did  I  go  over  to  Capri ;  and, 
indeed,  left  unseen  many  objects  and  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  the  "Eternal  Cily''  was  in 
prospect  and  tempted  me  away. 

A  tedious  railway-journey  took  me  to  Bome.    Here  the 
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aspect  of  things^  and  chiefly  of  the  City  itself^  impressed 
me  very  differently.  Especially  charming  was  the  colourings 
which  seemed  everywhere  harmonions :  each  turn  round  a 
street-comer  disclosing  a  combination  of  tints  snch  as  an 
artist  might  have  devised.  Father  Secchi^  an  astronomer 
then  of  some  note^  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction^ 
and  through  whose  telescope  I  saw  some  star-spectra^ 
ascribed  this  peculiarity  in  Rome  to  the  brightness  of  the 
light;  but  as  no  such  peculiarity  struck  me  in  Naples^  and 
as  I  did  not  see  how  more  light  could  give  harmony  to 
colours  whidi  were  not  otherwise  harmonious^  I  could  not 
accept  the  interpretation. 

Something  like  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  Borne  with 
much  interest;  though  probably  not  with  so  great  an 
interest  as  that  felt  by  most.  For  in  me  there  were 
very  few  of  the  historical  associations.  What  Roman  history 
I  had  read  in  my  boyhood  had  left  but  faint  traces  in  my 
memory.  Even  had  it  left  clear  images  I  doubt  whether 
my  appreciation  of  the  things  seen  would  have  been  much 
enhanced.  To  me  the  attractiveness  of  ancient  buildings 
is  almost  exclusively  that  resulting  from  the  general 
impression  of  age  which  they  yields  and  from  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  decay.  When  I  go  to  see  a  mined  abbey  or 
the  remains  of  a  castle^  I  do  not  care  to  learn  when  it  was 
built^  who  lived  or  died  there^  or  what  catastrophes '  it 
witnessed.  I  never  yet  went  to  a  battle-field^  although 
often  near  to  one :  not  having  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see 
a  place  where  many  men  were  killed  and  a  victory  achieved. 
The  gossip  of  a  guide  is  to  me  a  nuisance;  so  that^  if  need 
were^  I  would  rather  pay  him  for  his  silence  than  for 
his  talk :  much  disliking^  as  I  do^  to  be  disturbed  while 
experiencing  the  sentiments  excited  in  me  by  the  forms 
and  colours  of  time-worn  walls  and  arches.  It  is  always 
the  poetry  rather  than  the  history  of  a  place  that  appeals 
to  me.  Such  being  the  case^  I^  of  course^  looked  with 
uninterested  eyes  on  many  things   in  Italy  which  are 
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extremely  interesting  to  those  familiar  with  the  incidents 
they  are  connected  with. 

I  will  not  weary  either  the  travelled  or  nntravelled 
reader  by  detailing  my  seeings  and  doings  while  in  Rome. 
One  thing  only  am  I  prompted  to  do— to  seize  the  occasion 
for  venting  my  heresies  concerning  the  old  masters  : 
probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  and  the  anger  of 
many.  I  have  long  wished  to  do  this,  and  cannot  now  let 
pass  so  convenient  an  opportunity. 

In  Kngler's  Hand  Booh  ofPaintmg  I  read^  in  the  account 
of  BaphaeFs  death : — '^  Men  regarded  his  works  with  reli- 
gious veneration,  as  if  Ood  had  revealed  himself  through 
Raphael  as  in  former  days  through  the  prophets.^'  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  relative  to  Raphael,  widely  diffused  I 
suppose,  has  co-operated  with  another  feeling,  also  widely 
diffused,  relative  to  the  old  masters  at  large.  Just  as  the 
paper  and  print  forming  a  Bible  acquire,  in  most  minds^ 
such  sacredness  that  it  is  an  offence  to  use  the  volume  for 
any  trivial  purpose,  such  as  stopping  out  a  draught;  so  a 
picture  representing  some  Scriptural  incident  is,  in  most 
minds,  placed  above  fault-finding  by  its  subject.  Average 
people  cannot  dissociate  the  execution  from  the  thing 
represented ;  and  condemnation  of  the  one  implies  in  their 
thought  disrespect  for  the  other.  By  these  two  feelings, 
criticism  of  ancient  works  of  art  has  been  profoundly 
vitiated.  The  judicial  faculty  has  been  mesmerised  by  the 
oonfuaed  halo  of  piety  which  surrounds  them. 

Hence  when,  in  Kugler,  I  find  it  remarked  concerning 
Raphael's  '^  Transfig^uration  '^  that  ''it  becomes  us  to  offer 
any  approach  to  criticism  with  all  humility '^ — when  I  see 
the  professed  critic  thus  prostrating  himself  before  a  repu- 
tation ;  my  scepticism  respecting  the  worth  of  the  current 
applause  of  the  old  masters  is  confirmed.  And  when 
those  who  have  ''taken  exception '^  to  "the  two-fold  action 
contained  in  this  picture  '^  are  called  by  Kugler  "  shallow 
critics^''  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  classing 
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myself  with  them;  nor  haye  I  Hie  slightest  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  excuse  that  this  fatal  fanlt  ''is  explained 
historically '^  by  the  circumstances  of  the  depicted  incident. 
As  though  a  fundamental  yice  in  a  work  of  art  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  learning  that  it  is  inyolved  in  the  scene  repre* 
sented  I  As  though  one's  eyes^  gravitating  now  to  one^ 
now  to  the  other^  of  the  conflicting  centres  of  interest^  can 
be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  any  such  explanation ! 

Detailed  criticisms  cannot  be  made  intelligible  when 
the  painting  criticised  is  not  before  us;  otherwise  many 
might  be  passed  on  ''the  Transfiguration/'  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  deal  in  any  but  a  general  way  with 
Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Were 
they  of  recent  date^  we  might  marvel  that  the  conception 
of  the  Creator  is  made  so  little  to  transcend  the  conception 
of  the  created  as  in  the  figures  of  God  and  Adam;  and 
might  say  that  the  emergence  of  Eve  out  of  Adam's  side 
is  effected  by  a  being  more  like  a  magician  than  a  Deity. 
But  when  we  find  the  contemporary  Protestant  Luther 
saying  in  his  Table  Talk  that  God  ''  could  be  rich  soon  and 
easily  if  he  woxdd  be  more  provident^  and  would  deny  us 
the  use  of  his  creatures/'  and  expressing  his  belief  that 
''it  costeth  GK>d  yearly  more  to  maintain  only  the  sparrows 
than  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  French  Eling  amounteth 
unto  " — ^when  we  find  ideas  so  grossly  anthropomorphic  in 
a  reformer  of  the  &ith^  we  cannot  expect  from  Michael 
Angelo^  holding  the  faith  in  its  unref ormed  state^  ideas 
that  are  other  than  grossly  anthropomorphic.  Passing 
over  criticisms  of  this  class^  therefore^  and  admitting  that 
there  are  many  figures  and  groups  finely  drawn  (though 
they  exhibit  too  much  his  tendency  to  express  mental 
superiority  by  supernatural  bigness  of  muscles)  let  me  say 
something  concerning  the  decorations  at  large.  Here  the 
fault  in  art  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  common  in 
the  reception-rooms  of  English  houses^  where  the  aim  is  to 
achieve  two  ends  that  are  mutually  exclusive— to  make  a 
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fine  whole  and  to  include  a  crowd  of  fine  parts.  Con- 
tinnallj  one  sees  saloons  so  filled  with  paintings  or  engray* 
ings^  stataettes^  yases^  objects  of  yerta  eto^  that  they  haye 
become  little  else  than  pictnre  galleries  or  cabinets  of 
cnriosities;  and  the  general  impression  is  lost  in  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  multitudinous  pretty  things. 
But  if  a  room  is  to  be  made  itself  a  work  of  art^  as  it 
should  be^  then  the  paintings^  statuettes  and  minor  orna- 
ments^ must  be  relatiyely  few  in  number^  must  be  so 
distributed  that  they  fall  into  their  places  as  component 
parts^  and  must  none  of  them  be  obtrusiye  enough  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  ensemble.  The  like  is  true  of  eyery 
interior^  no  matter  what  its  size  or  purpose^  and^  among 
others^  of  such  an  interior  as  the  Sistine  Chapel.  If  this 
be  considered  as  a  receptacle  for  works  of  art^  then  it  is 
faulty  because  it  displays  them^  or  at  any  rate  the  greater 
part  of  them,  in  the  worst  possible  ways.  If  it  is  considered 
as  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  then  it  is  bad  because  the  effects 
of  its  decoratiye  parts  conflict  too  much  with  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  Its  fault  as  a  whole  is  like  the  &ult  of  one  of 
its  chief  components — the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment; 
oyer  which  the  eye  wanders  unable  to  combine  its  elements. 
Were  there  anything  like  discrimination  in  the  praises  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters — ^were  they  applauded  only  for 
certain  merits  at  the  same  time  that  their  demerits  were 
recognized,  I  should  haye  no  objection  to  make.  Or  were 
each  of  them  more  or  less  approyed  as  being  good 
relatiyely  to  the  mental  culture  of  its  age,  which  was 
characterized  by  crude  ideas  and  sentiments  and  undiscip- 
lined perceptions,  I  should  agree  that  many  of  them 
deserye  praise.  But  the  applause  giyen  is  abaoUde  instead  of 
relcMoe;  and  the  grossest  absurdities  in  them  are  habitually 
passed  oyer  without  remark.  Take,  for  example.  Guidons 
much  admired  fresco,  '' Phoebus  and  Aurora.'^  That  it 
has  beauty  as  a  composition  is  undeniable.  That  the 
fiigares  of  the  Hours  are  gracefully  drawn  and  combined 
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is  beyond  question.  Some  of  its  nnobtmsive  faults 
may  fitly  be  forgiven.  That  the  movements  of  the 
Hours  are  such  as  could  not  enable  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  chariot^  and  that^  being  attached  to  figures 
which  are  exposed  to  ''the  wind  of  their  own  speed/' 
some  of  the  draperies  could  not  assume  such  forms  as 
are  given^  are  defects  which  may  be  passed  over ;  since^ 
when  the  subject  is  supernatural^  there  are  traits^  such  as 
running  on  clouds,  which  are  not  to  be  tested  by  congruity 
with  observable  facts.  But  as  utter  divergence  from  the 
natural  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  etc.  would  not  have 
been  excused  by  the  supematuralness  of  the  subject;  so, 
neither  should  utter  divergence  from  the  natural  in  re- 
spect of  light  and  shade  be  thus  excused.  In  the  first 
place,  the  country  over  which  the  chariot  is  advancing, 
instead  of  being  shown  as  dimly  Ughted  by  it,  is  shown  as 
already  in  broad  dayUght — a  daylight  utterly  unaccount- 
able. Far  more  remarkable  than  this,  however,  is  the 
next  anomaly.  The  entire  group, — ^the  chariot  and  horses, 
the  hours  and  their  draperies,  and  even  Phoebus  himself, 
--are  represented  as  illuminated  from  without :  are  made 
visible  by  some  unknown  source  of  light — some  other  sun  I 
Stranger  still  is  the  next  thing  to  be  noted.  The  only  source 
of  light  indicated  in  the  composition — ^the  torch  carried  by 
the  flying  boy — ^radiates  no  Ught  whatever.  Not  even  the 
&oe  of  its  bearer,  immediately  behind,  is  illumined  by  it  t 
Nay,  this  is  not  all.  The  crowning  absurdity  is  that  the 
non-luminous  flames  of  this  torch  are  themselves  illumi- 
nated from  elsewhere  I  The  lights  and  shades  by  which 
the  forms  of  the  flames  are  shown,  are  apparently  due  to 
that  unknown  luminary  which  lights  up  the  group  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  landscape  t  Thus  we  have  absurdity 
piled  upon  absurdity.  And  further,  we  have  them  in  place 
of  the  splendid  effects  which  might  have  been  produced  had 
Nature  not  been  gratuitously  contradicted.  If  Phoebus 
himself  had  been  represented  as  the  faintly-outlined  source 
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whence  radiated  the  light  upon  the  horses^  the  honrs^  the 
draperies,  the  olonds,  and  the  dimly-yisible  Earth,  what  a 
magnificent  combination  of  lights  and  shades  might  have 
been  produced:  not  taking  away  from,  but  emphasizing, 
the  beauty  of  the  forms  1 

^^  You  must  not  criticize  the  old  masters  in  this  way,^' 
I  hear  said  by  some.  ''You  must  consider  the  i^eas  and 
sentiments  expressed  by  their  works,  and  the  skilful 
composition  shown  in  them,  and  must  overlook  these 
technical  defects/'  Space  permitting,  I  might  here  ask  in 
how  many  cases  the  merits  thus  assumed  exist.  But 
without  entering  any  such  demurrer,  I  will  limit  myself  to 
the  defects  classed  as  technical ;  and  I  reply  that  these  are 
not  to  be  overlooked.  When  it  is  proved  to  me  that,  on 
reading  a  poem,  I  should  think  only  of  the  fineness  of  the 
idea  it  embodies,  and  should  disregard  bad  grammar, 
halting  versification,  jarring  rhymes,  cacophonous  phrases, 
mixed  metaphors,  and  so  on;  then  I  will  admit  that  in 
contemplating  a  picture  I  may  properly  ignore  the  &ct 
that  the  light  is  shown  to  come  in  various  directions  or 
from  nowhere  in  particular.  After  I  have  been  persuaded 
that  while  listening  to  a  piece  of  music  I  ought  to  ignore 
the  false  notes,  the  errors  in  time,  the  harshness  of  timbre, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  distinction  between  piano  and  forte 
passages,  and  that  I  should  think  only  of  the  feeling 
which  the  composer  intended  to  convey ;  then  I  will  agree 
that  it  is  proper  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
shfi^es  in  a  picture  have  been  all  so  unnaturally  strengthened 
as  to  make  them  everywhere  alike  in  degree  of  darkness, 
(a  defect  which  cannot  be  explained  away  as  being  due 
to  the  alleged  darkening  of  the  shadows  by  time).  Quite 
admitting,  or  rather  distinctly  affirming,  as  I  do,  that 
truthful  representation  of  the  physical  aspects  of  things 
is  an  element  in  pictorial  art  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
truthful  representation  of  emotion,  action,  and  dramatic 
^combination;  I  nevertheless  contend  that  the  first  must  be 
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abhieved  before  the  second  can  be  duly  appreciated.  Only 
when  the  vehicle  is  good  can  that  which  is  to  be  conveyed 
be  fully  brought  home  to  the  spectator's  conscionshess. 
The  first  thing  to  be  demanded  of  a  picture  is  that  it  shall 
not  shock  the  perceptions  of  natural  appearances — ^the 
cultivated  perceptions^  I  mean.  If,  as  in  many  works  of 
the  old  masters,  a  group  of  figures  standing  out  of  doors  is 
represented  with  in-door  Ughts  and  shades  upon  it ;  and  if 
a  spectator  who  has  looked  at  Nature  with  such  careless 
eyes  that  he  is  unconscious  of  this  incongruity,  does  not 
have  his  attention  distracted  by  it  from  the  composition  or 
the  sentiment;  this  fact  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The 
standard  of  judgment  must  be  that  of  the  observant — ^not 
that  of  the  unobservant.  If  we  may  fitly  take  the  verdicts 
of  those  who  cannot  distinguish  between  truth  and  untruth 
in  the  physioscopy  of  a  picture,  we  may  fitly  go  further, 
and  make  our  aesthetic  ideas  conform  to  those  of  the 
cottager  who  puts  on  his  mantel-shelf  a  gaudily  painted 
cast  of  a  parrot,  and  sticks  against  his  wall  a  coloured  print 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  blue-coat  and  yellow  breeches.'^ 

In  rejoinder  to  all  this,  there  will  doubtless  come 
from  many  the  question — '^  How  about  the  experts  ?  how 
happens  it  that  they,  who  are  the  most  competent 
judges,  applaud  these  same  works  of  which  you  speak 
so  disrespectfully  V^ 

My  first  reply  is  that,  were  the  truth  known,  the  question 

*  I  Tantoze  the  new  word  Jut  used,  beoaose  there  exists  no  word 
ezpresiiTe  of  dU  thoea  traiti  in  a  piotnxe  which  ocmoem  the  physical 
qvpearanoei  of  the  object!  represented.  Under  "  physiosoopy "  I  propose 
to  indode  the  rendering  of  the  phenomena  of  linear  per8peotiYe»  of  aerial 
perspectiye,  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  colour  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined 
not  by  artistic  choice,  but  by  natural  conditions — e-g.  that  of  water  as  affected 
by  the  sky,  the  doods,  and  the  bottom.  The  conception,  the  sentiment,  the 
composition,  the  expression,  may  some  or  all  of  them  be  good  in  a  pictore 
of  which  the  physioscopy,  in  some  or  all  of  its  elements,  is  bad ;  and  vie# 
vena.  The  dharaoteristics  indoded  in  the  one  group  are  antiraly  separata 
from  those  indnded  in  the  other ;  and  there  needs  a  word  by  which  the 
distinction  may  be  conveyed  without  ciroomlocution. 
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wonld  be  less  uiiliesitatingly  put;  for  by  no  means  all 
experts  think  what  they  are  supposed  to  think.  As  there 
is  a  religions  orthodoxy  so  is  there  an  SBsthetio  orthodoxy ; 
and  dissent  from  the  last,  like  dissent  from  the  firsts 
brings  on  the  dissenter  the  reprobation  of  the  majority, 
whidi  usually  includes  all  who  are  in  power.  Hence  it 
results  that  many  artists — especially  when  young  and  afraid 
of  offending  the  authorities — ^refrain  from  saying  that  which 
they  secretly  believe  respecting  traditional  reputations.  As 
I  can  testify,  there  are  those  among  them  who  do  not  join 
in  the  chorus  of  applause  commonly  given  to  the  painters 
of  past  times,  but  who  know  that  their  aBsthetic  heterodoxies, 
if  uttered,  would  make  enemies.  When,  however,  they 
have  reason  to  think  that  what  they  say  will  not  bring  on 
them  the  penalties  of  heresy,  they  express  opinions  quite 
unlike  those  they  are  assumed  to  hold. 

My  second  reply  is  that,  so  long  as  the  professed  approval 
of  artists  is  unaccompanied  by  adoption  of  the  practices  of 
those  approved,  it  goes  for  little.  Imitation  is  said  to  be 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery— or  rather,  it  should  be,  not 
of  flattery,  but  of  admiration ;  and  there  are  many  traits  of 
the  old  masters  perfectly  easy  to  imitate,  which  artists 
would  imitate  if  they  really  admired  them.  Let  us  again 
choose  illustrations  from  light  and  shade.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  ancient  painters  represented  shadows  by 
different  gradations  of  black :  making  a  tacit  assumption 
like  that  made  by  every  boy  when  he  begins  to  draw.  But 
modem  painters  do  not  follow  this  lead.  Though  the 
artist  of  our  day  may  not  have  formed  for  himself  the 
generalization  that  a  place  into  which  the  direct  light 
cannot  fall,  being  one  into  which  the  indirect  and  usually 
diffused,  light  falls,  must  have  the  average  colour  of  this 
diffused  light  (often  qualifled  by  the  special  lights  re- 
flected from  particular  objects  near  at  hand),  and  that 
therefore  a  shadow  may  be  of  any  colour  according 
to    circumstances;   yet  his  empirical  knowledge  of  thia 
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tnith  ms^es  him  studiously  avoid  the  error  which  his 
predecessor  commonly  fell  into.  Take  another  case.  An 
assumption  quite  naturally  made  at  the  outset^  is  that 
surfaces  which  retreat  from  the  light  must  in  retreating 
become  more  deeply  shaded ;  and^  in  conformity  with  this 
assumption^  we  usually  see  in  old  paintings  that  while  the 
outer  parts  of  shadows  are  comparatively  f aint^  the  parts 
remote  from  their  edges  are  made  very  dark — a  contrast 
which  must  have  existed  originally^  and  cannot  have 
resulted  from  age.  But  now-a-days  only  a  tiro  habitually 
does  this.  The  instructed  man  knows  that  the  interior  part 
of  a  shadow,  often  no  darker  than  its  exterior  part,  is, 
under  some  conditions,  even  less  dark  than  the  part  near 
its  edge ;  and  he  rarely  finds  the  conditions  such  as  call 
upon  him  to  represent  the  interior  part  of  the  shadow  by 
an  opaque  black.  Once  more  there  is  the  kindred  mistake, 
usual  in  old  paintings,  that  curved  surfaces,  as  of  limbs, 
where  they  are  shown  as  turning  away  from  the  general 
light,  are  habitually  not  shown  as  having  the  limiting  parts 
of  their  retreating  surfaces  lighted  up  by  radiations  from 
objects  behind ;  as  they  in  most  cases  are.  But  in  modem 
paintings  these  reflected  lights  are  put  in;  and  a  true 
appearance  of  roundness  is  given. 

Thus,  as  I  say,  in  respect  of  some  most  conspicuous  traits, 
easily  imitated,  the  artist  of  our  time  carefully  avoids 
doing  as  the  ancient  artist  did ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
his  eulogies,  if  he  utters  them,  do  not  go  for  much.  When 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  evidence  derived  from 
words  and  the  evidence  derived  from  deeds,  we  may  fitly 
prefer  the  evidence  derived  from  deeds.* 

Concerning  what  I  did  and  saw  during  the  rest  of  my 
tour,  I  need  say  but  little.    Those  who  have  not  seen  Italy 

*  The  opinions  of  sereral  experts  to  whom  I  have  sabmitted  in  proof  the 
foregoing  egressions  of  dissent  from  enrrent  opinion,  show  that  I  am  not 
without  the  sympath  j  of  some  who  must  be  regarded  as  competent  judges. 
An  &.A.  writes :**' Art  amateurs  often  seem  to  me  quite  'daft'  in  their 
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have  read  about  it.  The  subject  has  been  so  well  worn  by 
generations  of  travellers  that  it  is  threadbare. 

My  journey  from  Rome  to  Florence,  like  my  journey 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  of  course  gave  me  impressions  of 
Italian  scenery.  There  was  much  to  be  admired,  joined 
to  something  with  which  to  be  disappointed.  While  the 
colouring  of  the  sky  and  clouds  and  the  hills  on  the 
horizon  was  more  brilliant  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  the 
surfaces  near  at  hand  were  generally  unattractive  :  being 
nearly  always  so  ill  covered  with  vegetation  that  the  soil  was 
everywhere  visible  between  the  leaves  of  the  plants  and 

wonhip  of  old  trt,  simplj  beoaose  it  U  old,  withoat  tny  reference  to  its 
merit  either  of  conception  or  execution.  Bnt  this  worship  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  tnd  so  mnoh  esteemed  *  the  right  thing '  that  an j  reformation  in  onr 
own  time  is  almost  hopeless.  Is  it  not  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breaftfoit  tahU 
who  says  that  *  the  mind  of  a  bigoted  person  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the 
more  light  you  throw  into  it,  the  more  it  contracts.* "  An  A  JUL,  in  whose 
opinion  the  works  of  the  old  masters  should  be  judged  in  connexion  with  the 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  perceptions,  of  their  respeotiTe  times,  and  not  from 
our  point  of  Tiew,  proceeds  thus : — "  Now  I  haye  said  what  I  had  to  say  in 
Tindioation  of  the  old  masters,  but  I  beliere  that  what  you  haye  said  against 
them  is  calculated  to  do  unmixed  good,  for  no  subject  exists  that  has  hitherto 
been  set  forth  to  the  world  by  persons  so  ignorant,  so  affected,  or  so  impotent 
as  the  scribbling  critics  of  the  last  generation."  Another  AJLA.,  ^o  says 
of  certain  ancient  artists  that  **  with  all  their  faults  we  can  see  the  hand  of 
genius,"  also  says  of  what  I  have  written  aboye  that  he  hopes  it  **  will  help 
to  stop  some  of  the  nonsense  promulgated  by  the  Kuglers  and  others.  As 
for  your  criticisms  on  fact  I  think  all  artists  will  agree." 

[While  the  foregoing  note  was  standing  in  type  there  appeared  in  the 
MagatvM  of  Art  for  July,  1888,  a  paper  by  Sir  John  Bfillais  called  "  Thoughts 
on  Our  Art  of  to-day,"  containing  the  following  significant  utterances : — **  To 
say  that  the  old  alone  is  good  betrays  great  lack  of  judgment  and  is  an  ingrati- 
tude to  the  liying.  Ability  and  talent  are  more  abundant  than  ever ;  but  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  them  the  critic  falls  into  two  great  errors— the  first,  in 
forgetting  that  the  form  and  demands  of  Art  have  changed  and  expanded  with 
the  advance  of  time ;  and  the  second,  in  failing— unconsciously,  of  course— to 
judge  of  the  great  works  of  the  past,  with  which  he  compares  those  of  the 
present,  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner.  He  makes  no  allowances  for  the 
charm  of  mutilation  or  the  fascination  of  decay.  .  .  .  Time  and  varnish  are 
two  of  the  greatest  of  old  masters,  and  their  merits  and  virtues  are  too  often 
attributed  by  critics— I  do  not  of  course  allude  to  the  professional  art-critics 
—to  the  painters  of  the  pictures  they  have  toned  and  mellowed."] 
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the  blades  of  grass.  I  felt  inclined  to  say  of  Italy,  that 
it  is  a  land  of  beantifol  distances  and  ugly  foregrounds. 

Florence  I  saw  very  incompletely :  staying  there,  as  I 
did,  only  a  week.  Prom  the  collections  of  paintings  I 
derived  more  pleasure  than  from  those  in  Rome,  which 
consist  so  largely  of  mere  rubbish.  I  observed,  however, 
when  going  through  those  of  the  Pitti  Palace  and  the 
Uffizj,  that  some  of  the  works  I  chiefly  admired  were  by 
painters  whose  names  were  unfamiliar  to  me:  another 
manifestation,  I  suppose,  of  my  habitual  nonconformity. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  gave  inadequate  attention  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood — did  not  even 
visit  Fiesole.  I  was  companionless  and  impatient.  Going 
alone  from  church  to  gallery  and  from  gallery  to  church, 
iiad  become  wearisome;  and,  disappointed  as  I  was  in  the 
hoped-for  benefits  to  health,  I  was  anxious  to  get  home. 

Leaving  Florence  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April,  while  it  was  still  very  cold,  and  spending  half  a 
day  at  Pisa,  I  went  by  night  steamer  from  Spezzia  to 
Genoa.  Two  days  were  agreeably  spent  there;  for  the 
city,  like  other  Italian  cities,  has  an  individuality  which 
gives  it  interest.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  Turin,  which  was 
not  attractive  enough  to  detain  me  more  than  a  day.  A 
railway  journey  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  a  journey  by  night 
over  tiie  Pass,  partly  by  diligence  and  partly  by  sledge 
(for  the  tunnel  was  not  yet  made),  brought  me  in  an 
exhausted  state  to  Chambery,  where  I  remained  a  day  and 
a  half  to  recruit.  Ending  the  next  day  at  Medoc  and  the 
day  after  that  at  Paris,  I  reached  home  without  further 
stoppage;  having  been  absent  about  six  weeks. 

What  I  thought  and  felt  about  this  expedition  and  its 
results,  may  best  be  told  by  quoting  a  letter  on  the  subject 
written  to  myAmerican  friend  onMay  3.  It  ran  as  follows: — 

**  I  etimot  saj  that  mj  hopes  that  a  journey  through  Italy  would  pot  ma 
into  working  order  were  realiied.    I  came  back  no  better  than  I  went:  in 
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fact  in  8<»iie  respeots  not  so  well.  I  haye,  how6Y6r»  been  improring  Tery 
oonsiderablj  duzing  the  last  weak ;  especially  in  deeping,  whioh  is  mj  great 
diffionlty.  Indeed  I  now  feel  pretty  sangnine  that  with  tolerable  care  I  shall 
shortly  get  into  my  nsoal  state. 

"Thanks  for  your  reminder  about  my  Tisit  to  America.  I  fear,  howerer, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  my  soon  responding  to  yoor  wish.  My  recent  experi- 
ence has  giyen  me  very  oondosiye  proof  that  with  my  irritable  nerroos 
system,  I  am  quite  unfit  for  trayelling.  I  was  greatly  exhausted  by  my 
journey  to  Marseilles,  although  I  stopped  a  night  at  Paris  and  a  ni^t  at 
Lyons.  My  Toyage  to  Naples  did  me  further  damage.  Sleep  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  What  little  I  got  during  these  nights,  I  owed  to  morphia. 
And  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  my  stay  abroad,  a  leading  subject  of 
thought  with  me  was,  how  I  should  get  home  again  with  the  least  amount  of 
injury — which  was  the  shortest  route,  and  how  it  might  best  be  broken  into 
short  stages.  After  this  experience  you  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  commit  myself  to  a  ten  or  twelye  days  yoyage,  or  to  such  railway 
joum^  as  trayelling  throug|h  the  U.S.  would  inyolye.  If  I  should  eyer 
again  get  into  a  normal  state,  which  does  not  seem  yery  probable,  I  may 
dedde  diflerentty;  but  while  I  remain  as  I  am  I  must  giye  up  the  idea  ot 
extensiye  journeys. 

"A  further  reason  for  thus  deciding  is  that,  quite  apart  from  fatigue,  I  find 
the  penalties  of  trayelling  greater  than  the  pleasures.  In  early  days  I  had  a 
considerable  appetite  for  sight-seeing ;  but  now-a-days  my  appetite  is  soon 
satiated— especially  as,  not  looking  at  things  through  the  spectacles  of 
authority,  I  often  find  but  little  to  admire  idiere  the  world  admires,  or 
professes  to  admire,  a  great  deal.  The  chief  pleasure  I  get  in  trayelling 
I  get  from  fine  scenery;  and  of  this  there  is  plenty  to  be  had  without 
leaying  Great  Britain." 

It  should  be  added^  however,  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  oases,  a  benefit  not  appreciable  during  the  journey 
itself  began  to  be  appreciable  after  it  was  over.  One  may 
figuratively  express  the  results  of  such  experiences  by 
saying  tiiat  after  being  hardly  used  for  a  time,  the  system 
is  put  upon  its  good  behaviour  and  goes  on  better. 
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Mt  daily  efforts  for  some  four  months  before  the  Italian 
tonr  just  narrated^  had  been  expended  on  the  ''Data  of 
Pfiychology'' — ^the  first  division  of  the  treatise  in  its 
developed  form.  With  this  I  struggled  to  make  some 
progress  notwithstanding  my  nervous  relapse;  and  to  that 
end^  as  already  described^  took  Mr.  Duncan  with  me  to 
the  racquet  courts  and  alternated  between  dictation  and 
games. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  surprise  that  I 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  my  work  by  dictation;  and 
others  have  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  be  able  to 
interrupt  a  course  of  thought^  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
exercise,  and  then  resume  it.  ''  I  do  not  think  properly 
until  I  take  pen  in  hand/^  said  one  of  them;  ''and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can  reel  off  your  ideas  to  an 
amanuensis.'^  Another  described  himself  as  unable  to 
bear  interruption  when  once  he  got  his  thoughts  bent  to 
a  subject. 

The  solution  is  much  simpler  than  at  first  appears.  In 
an  early  chapter  (Vol.  L  p.  399)  I  described  the  way  in 
which  my  conceptions  on  this  or  that  subject  developed 
tiiemselves.  I  said  that  my  method  was  not  that  of  sitting 
down  to  a  problem,  and  puzzling  over  it  till  I  came  to 
some  conclusion,  but  was  that  of  letting  my  ideas  about  it 
slowly  take  shape.  This  process  usually  went  on  for  years. 
As  the  time  approached  when  the  conception  had  to  be  set 
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forth,  it  was  of  course  more  frequently  dwelt  upon.  The 
divisions  of  it  gfradoallj  made  themselves  clear;  and 
presently  a  scheme  of  chapters  was  arranged.  Then  each 
chapter,  as  I  came  near  to  it,  fell  more  or  less  completely 
into  sections;  and  eventoally,  before  writing  a  section,  tiie 
ideas  to  be  set  down  in  it  assumed  tolerable  distinctness. 
Thns  the  essential  part  of  the  work — the  thinlriTig — ^was 
done  before-hand ;  and  the  process  of  writing  or  dictating 
became  simply  that  of  putting  into  words  the  thoughts 
already  elaborated.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  take  up  the 
thread  when  broken,  and  to  any  idea  that  had  been  set  down, 
join  the  idea  already  internally  arranged  to  follow  it.  I 
felt  no  such  difficulty  as  is  doubtless  felt  by  those  who 
evolve  their  ideas  while  writing;  and  who,  if  interrupted, 
lose  their  hold  on  thoughts  which  are  just  rising 
into  consciousness. 

And  here,  while  comparing  tiiese  two  modes  of  compo- 
sition, I  see  that  the  contrast  explains  some  traits  of  style 
respectively  accompanying  them.  Setting  forth  ideas 
already  reached  is  accompanied  by  but  little  emotion; 
whereas  evolving  ideas  from  moment  to  moment,  while 
writing,  inevitably  causes  exaltation  of  feeling.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  calmness;  in  the  other  there  is  fervour. 
But  calmness  is  not  favourable  to  strong  and  vivid  forms  of 
expression;  whereas  fervour  prompts  picturesque  phrases, 
and  vigorous  metaphors.  The  telling  expressions  used  by 
my  friend  who  says  he  does  not  think  to  purpose  until  he 
gets  pen  in  hand,  have  often  raised  my  envy.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  for  purposes  of  philosophy,  clearness  rather 
than  strengfth  is  the  desideratum.  But  for  writing  of  a 
not  strictly  philosophical  or  scientific  kind,  one  may 
fitly  desire  to  use  those  modes  of  embodying  thoughts 
which  result  from  emotion  and  are  calculated  to 
excite  emotion. 

Besmning  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  have  to  add 
that  when,  after  partially  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
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my  Italian  tonr^  I  reoommenced  work^  I  reverted  to  tlie 
alternation  of  exercise  and  dictation — substitating  rowing 
for  racquets.  The  part  of  the  Serpentine  aboye  the  bridge 
is  within  10  minutes  walk  of  Queen's  (hardens;  and  here^ 
on  fine  mornings  in  May  and  June^  and  again  in  the 
Autumn^  I  passed  two  or  three  hours :  the  shrubbery  over- 
hanging the  water  on  the  west  bank^  affording  oonvenient 
shelters  under  which  to  moor  the  boat  while  dictating. 

My  journey  to  the  furthest  point  South  I  had  hitherto 
reached^  was  followed^  three  months  later^  by  a  journey 
which  carried  me  to  the  northernmost  point  of  my  various 
excursions.  In  July  I  went  as  far  as  Sutherlandshire  in 
search  of  fishings  and  stayed  for  a  week  at  Inverann  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shin.  But  the  long  drought  of  that 
summer  oontinued^  and  I  came  away  disappointed. 

On  my  way  back  I  bethought  me  of  Inveroran^  a  place 
between  Tyndrum  and  Glencoe^  where  there  was  salmon 
fishing  free  to  all  staying  at  the  hotel.  Common  sense 
had  told  me  that  free  salmon  fishing  must  be  bad  salmon 
fishing;  but  common  sense  had  misled  me.  Common  sense^ 
which  would  reject  as  monstrously  absurd  the  statement 
that  a  whale  is  more  nearly  akin  to  a  man  than  to  a  sharks 
always  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  insides  of 
things  are  just  what  the  outsides  might  lead  you  to  expect; 
whereas^  not  uncommonly^  realities  are  unlike  appearances. 
So  it  proved  at  Inveroran ;  owing  to  circumstances  which 
no  longer  exist.  A  letter  to  Lott^  written  thence  on  Aug. 
13^  must  here  be  quoted — 

**Toa  were  qniie  right  in  toot  opiiii<m«  gtren  to  O.  Holme,  about  mj 
standing  lor  Detlfj.  U  they  would  pa j  my  ezpensaf  and  giye  mo  a  salaiy 
into  the  baigain,  I  would  not  go  into  parliament.  I  oould  not  do  mj  preeent 
work  and  parliamentary  work  too ;  and  my  preeent  work  I  hold  to  be  liy  far 
the  meet  important  Some  day,  if  a  oonatituenQy  should  ask  me  to  beoome 
a  candidate,  I  mean  to  giro  them  (and  the  publio)  **  a  bit  of  my  mind,"  as 
to  the  relatiTe  Taluea  of  those  who  represent  pobUo  opinion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  those  who  mould  publio  opinion  ^7  books. 
'*How  about  our  excursion?    What  do  you  say  to  a  fortnight  in  North 
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TorkBhire  T  It  would  be  new  to  both  of  ns,  and  they  say  there  is  very  fina 
loeneiy  there.  We  oonld  meet  there  conyeniently  on  my  way  south,  and 
might  direrge  into  the  Lake  distriot  if  we  did  not  13ra  it.  .  . 
*' Afl  yon  did  not  come  up  to  be  my  gaest  in  London  at  Xmas  or  Easter,  I 
propose  that  you  make  amends  by  ooming  to  be  my  gaest  in  Yorkshire,  or 
wherever  else  we  go. 

''I  have  had  some  capital  fishing  since  the  wet  weather  set  inr-far  better 
than  I  looked  for." 

Many  years  elapsed  before  tbere  occurred  an  opportnniiy 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  expressed  in  the  first 
of  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  It  did  eventually  occur, 
however,  and  I  then  fulfilled  the  intention.  My  appre- 
hension was  that  general  reprobation  would  fall  on  me 
in  consequence;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  came  general 
approbation,  I  suspect  that  a  chief  cause  for  this  was 
that  the  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  already 
undergoing  that  degradation  which  has  since  become 
so  conspicuous. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  second  paragraph  was  presently 
carried  out.  My  friend  and  I  met  at  Harrogate,  and,  taking 
rail  to  Bkley,  walked  the  first  day  thence  to  Bolton  Abbey, 
where  we  lingered  till  the  bats  were  flying  about  in  the 
evening.  Something  more  than  a  week  was  spent  in  our 
subsequent  ramble:  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Wharf e  to 
Kettlewell ;  from  there  over  to  Middleham;  up  Wensleydale 
to  Hawes ;  down  the  valley  of  the  Eden  to  Appleby ;  over 
the  moors  or  fells  to  High  Force  on  the  Tees ;  down  the 
course  of  that  river  to  Darlington ;  and  thence  to  York, 
where  we  parted  for  our  respective  homes. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  fact  that,  for  some  years, 
the  Leweses  had  been  residing  at  The  Priory,  North  Bank. 
The  distance  from  Queen's  Grardens  is  but  a  mile ;  and  this 
proximity  conduced  to  more  frequent  intercourse.  There 
arose  a  standing  engagement  to  go  and  lunch  with  them 
whenever  I  found  it  convenient.  The  motive  for  the  arrange* 
ment  was  in  part  that  we  might  have  opportunities  for 
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oonversaidons^  enjoyed  on  both  sides^  wHcli  were  impraotio- 
able  during  their  Sunday-afternoon  assemblies. 

I  am  led  to  name  here  this  established  usage  because 
my  retnm  from  Scotland  this  year  must  haye  been  the 
occasion  for  one  of  those  witticisms  which  George  Eliot 
sometimes  uttered.  I  had^  as  conmionly  happened  after  an 
interval  of  absence^  been  giving  an  account  of  my  doings; 
and^  among  other  things^  had  laughingly  described  the  dis- 
may caused  in  two  fishermen  at  Inveroran  by  the  success  of 
my  heterodox  flies.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  my  heterodoxy.  I  explained  iliat  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  supposed  critical  powers  of  salmon  and  sea- 
trout^  but  held  that  if  one  of  them^  being  hungry^  saw  some- 
thing it  took  for  a  fly^  it  would  rise ;  and  that  consequently 
my  aim  was  to  make  the  best  average  representation  of  an 
insect  buzzing  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  ''Yes/'  she 
said^  "  you  have  such  a  passion  for  generalizing^  you  even 
fish  witii  a  generalization.'' 

This  reference  to  her  good  things  reminds  me  of  one 
which  Lewes  told  me  she  had  uttered  at  the  expense  of 

Dr.  A f  a  friend  of  theirs  who  was  remarkable  for  his 

tendency  to  dissent  from  whatever  opinion  another  uttered. 
After  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  repeatedly  displayed 

this  tendency^  she  said  to  him/'Dr.  A how  is  it  that  you 

always  take  your  colour  from  your  company?"  "J  take 
my  colour  from  my  company?"  he  exclaimed — ''What  do 
you  mean  ?  "    "  Yes/'  she  replied^  "  the  opposite  colour." 

Our  talk^  if  not  very  often  enlivened  by  witticisms^ 
always  contained  amixtureoftiie  gay  with  the  grave :  g^ood 
stories  and  a  little  hadincuge  breaking  our  discussions^  which 
were  generally  quite  harmonious ;  for  there  were  but  few 
points  on  which  we  disagreed.  Then  after  luncheon  came 
a  walk^  usually  in  Begenfs  Park^  in  which  I  joined :  another 
hour  of  interesting  conversation  being  the  accompaniment. 

Though  they  were  partial  adherents  of  M«  Comte«  my 
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friends  did  not  display  mucli  respect  for  the  object  which 
he  would  have  as  worship.  Beyerence  for  humanity  in  the 
abstract  seemed^  in  them^  to  go  along  with  irreverence 
for  it  in  the  concrete.  Few  of  these  occasions  I  have 
described^  passed  without  comment  from  them  on  the  un- 
intelligence  daily  displayed  by  men — ^now  in  maintaining 
so  absurd  a  cwrriculum  of  education  (which  they  reprobated 
just  as  much  as  I  did)^  now  in  the  follies  of  legislation^ 
which  continually  repeat^  with  but  small  differences^  the 
follies  of  the  past^  now  in  the  irrationalities  of  social  habits. 
I  have  myself  often  startled  people  by  the  paradox  that 
mankind  go  right  only  when  they  have  tried  all  possible 
ways  of  going  wrong — ^intending  it,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
not  quite  literally.  Of  late,  however,  I  have  observed 
sundry  cases  in  which,  instead  of  going  beyond  tiie  fact,  it 
falls  short  of  it — cases  in  which,  having  found  the  right, 
people  deliberately  desert  it  for  the  wrong.  They  do  this 
even  in  simple  household  usages,  where  a  small  modicum 
of  sense  might  have  been  expected  to  prevent  them.  A 
generation  ago  salt-cellars  were  made  of  convenient  shapes 
— either  eUipses  or  elongated  parallelograms :  the  advantage 
being  that  tiie  salt-spoon,  placed  lengthwise,  remained  in 
its  place.  But,  for  some  time  past,  fashion  has  dictated 
circular  salt-cellars,  on  the  edges  of  which  the  salt- 
spoon  will  not  remain  without  skilful  balancing :  it  falls 
on  the  cloth.  Table-implements  afford  another  example. 
In  my  boyhood  a  jug  was  made  of  a  form  at  once  convenient 
and  graceful.  The  body  of  the  jug  had  a  shape  deviating 
but  little  from  a  sphere,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage 
that  however  the  jug  was  inclined  the  surface  of  the 
contained  liquid  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  nearly  the 
same  area;  so  that,  with  increasing  inclination,  pouring 
out  went  on  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate.  The  spout,  too, 
was  sufficiently  large;  and  of  such  shape  that  itwould  deliver 
either  a  small  or  a  large  quantity  without  waste.  And  then, 
within  the  limits  of  convenience,  the  outline  of  jug  and 
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handle  admitted  of  numerons  elegant  combinations  of 
onrves.  Now^  however^  the  prevailing — ^indeed  ahnost 
nniyersal — ^form  of  jng  in  nse^  is  a  frastnm  of  a  cone^  with 
a  miniature  spout.  It  combines  all  possible  defects. 
When  anything  like  full^  it  is  impossible  to  pour  out  a 
small  quantity  without  part  of  the  liquid  trickling  down 
beneath  the  spout;  and  a  larger  quantity  cannot  be  poured 
out  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  spout  and  running 
over  on  each  side  of  it.  If  the  jug  is  half  empty,  the  tilting 
must  be  continued  for  a  long  time  before  any  liquid  comes; 
and  then^  when  it  does  oome^  it  comes  with  a  rush ;  because 
its  surface  has  now  become  so  large  that  a  small  inclination 
delivers  a  great  deal.  To  all  which  add  that  the  shape  is 
as  ugly  a  one  as  can  well  be  hit  upon.  Still  more  extra- 
ordinary is  the  folly  of  a  change  made  in  another  utensil  of 
daily  use.  Till  within  these  few  years^  an  extinguisher  had 
universally  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone.  Nothing  could  be 
better.  It  would  fit  any  candle;  it  went  down  upon  it  until 
it  was  arrested  by  the  melted  edge  of  the  candle;  and  it 
then  formed  a  chamber  in  which  the  smoke  was  shut  up 
and  the  wick  preserved  from  damage.  Now^  however^  we 
meet  with  extinguishers  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  a  hemispherical  end.  When  one  is  put  on  a 
candle  (if  it  will  go  over  it  at  all)  it  descends  until  the 
hemispherical  end  squashes  the  wick  into  the  melted  com- 
position :  the  result  being  that  when^  next  day^  the  ex- 
tinguisher is  taken  off,  the  wick,  imbedded  in  the  solidified 
composition,  cannot  be  lighted  without  difficulty.  Here, 
then,  are  three  of  the  commonest  household  appliances, 
good  forms  of  which  have  been  deliberately  abandoned 
and  bad  forms  adopted. 

One  reason  why  good  things  thus  fail  to  hold  their 
ground  against  bad  ones,  recently  came  to  my  knowledge. 
For  twenty  years  I  had  used  wiih  great  satisfiMstion  a  kind 
of  inkstand  which  possesses  every  desirable  trait.  It  is 
capacious,  stable,  checks  evaporation,  keeps  out  the  dust. 
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and  allowB  the  depth  of  the  dip  to  be  adjusted  to  a  nicetj. 
I  recommended  it  to  some  friends^  and  tried  to  bay  samples 
to  send  them.  None  of  the  stationers  of  whom  I  inquired 
knew  anything  about  it.  At  length  I  went  to  the  wholesale 
producer.  Perry;  and  it  was  only  because  his  people  had 
some  old  stock  remaining  that  I  obtained  it  even  there,  for 
they  had  ceased  to  make  it.  I  asked  the  manager  why 
things  which,  when  they  came  in,  were  recognized  as 
eminently  g^ood,  disappeared  again — why  the  stationers 
did  not  keep  them.  "Oh I  Sir,"  he  replied,  ''when  our 
travellers  go  round,  the  stationers,  after  a  short  time, 
will  not  take  them.  'We  had  some  of  these  last  year,' 
they  say :  '  show  us  your  novelties.'  Always  the  cry  for 
something  fresh.''  If  we  go  behind  this,  it  is  clear 
that  the  stationer  wants  the  last  new  things,  because 
his  customers  want  them;  and  that  they  buy  them 
without  thinking  whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than  the 
old  things.  Thus  articles  in  every  way  admirable  are 
actually  expelled  from  the  market  I  And  then  the  insane 
love  of  chimge  shown  in  such  cases,  we  find  accompanied 
by  an  insane  resistance  to  change  in  other  cases !  Where 
cogent  reasons  for  giving  up  established  usages  are  mani- 
fest to  every  one,  people  persist  in  them;  and  where 
there  is  every  reason  for  adhering  to  what  they  have  got, 
they  are  eager  for  something  else  ! 

But  I  am  getting  too  discursive.  Let  me  return 
to  an  account  of  my  doings  in  the  days  which  were 
now  passing. 

On  preparing  to  do  this  I  suddenly  find  that  I  am 
promising  more  than  I  can  perform.  Of  incidents  during 
the  remaining  part  of  this  year  and  the  early  part  of  the 
next,  my  memory  contains  no  traces ;  and  on  referring  to 
letters  I  find  scarcely  anything  to  help  me.  One  solitary 
fact  of  significance  is  named  in  a  letter  to  Youmans  dated 
19  Sept.;  and  this  is  of  more  interest  to  me  than  to  the 
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reader — ^the  faot^  namely^  that  another  of  my  books  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  a  French  translator :  making  three  that 
were  simultaneously  in  progress.  Nothing  more  worth 
mention  occurs  before  the  15th  of  March  1869.  Then  comes 
a  letter  containing  the  following  passage : — 

'*  Oertainlj,  the  falling  off  in  the  Amerioui  sales  of  my  books  last  jear  is 
■omeidiat  miexpeoted.  The  Biology,  and  the  second  edition  of  Fint 
Prine^leM,  cannot  yet  have  returned  to  me  the  cost  of  the  stereotype  plates; 
■o  that  thus  far  I  am  rather  out  of  pocket  by  the  American  editions  than  a 
gainer  by  them.  It  seems  odd,  too,  that  with  an  increased  nunber  of  Yolnmes 
on  sale,  the  return  should  be  mach  less  instead  of  mnch  more.  I  suppose  it 
must  all  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  public  attention  flags  when,  as  you  say, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  excite  it. 

'*It  is,  howeyer,  a  consolatory  fact  for  me  that  I  have  no  longer  any  reason 
to  complain  that  public  appreciation  here  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  in 
Ammrica.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  now  yery  decisiyely  reversed. 
Last  year  my  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  books  (leaving  out  the  snbsoriptioiis 
for  the  serikl)  was  considerably  more  than  double  that  which  the  account 
shows  to  have  resulted  from  the  American  sales.  So  you  must  not  in  future 
make  any  comparisons  between  the  American  and  English  publics  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter." 

I  should  have  said^  however^  that  the  two  sums  compared 
did  not  measure  the  numbers  of  books  sold ;  since  my  profit 
per  copy  from  sales  in  England  is  double  that  yielded  by 
sales  in  America.  Bearing  in  mind,  too,  that  the  retail  price 
per  copy  in  America  is  somewhat  lower,  it  would  seem 
that  the  numbers  sold  in  the  two  countries  respectively  did 
not  differ  much. 

Doubtless  the  increased  sales  in  England  were  largely 
due  to  the  energetic  action  taken  by  my  friends  Mill, 
Huxley,  TyndaU,  Lubbock,  and  Busk,  in  1866 ;  and  to  the 
consequent  attention  drawn  to  my  books — an  attention 
which  was  doubtless  increased  when  statements  about  the 
American  testimonial  were  made  public  here.  Let  me  add 
tiiat  from  this  time  forth  I  had  no  adverse  circumstances  to 
contend  with.  The  remainder  of  my  life-voyage  was 
through  smooth  waters. 

No  memories  were  raised  by  coming  upon  the  following 
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Bentenoe  in  a  letter  written  on  14  April  1869 : — ''Thongh 
better,  I  am  still  not  well^  and  am  leaving  town  to-daj  for 
a  abort  ramble  in  the  conntry /'  But  for  a  letter  written  on 
June  25^  I  should  haye  failed  to  identify  the  occasion  as  one 
on  which  I  went  first  to  Oxford  (whence^  before  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed^  I  fled  to  escape  invitations) ;  then  walked 
to  Blenheim^  where  I  rambled  about  the  park^  and  slept  at 
Woodstock ;  and  on  subsequent  days  went  through  Evesham 
to  Tewkesbury^  and  into  the  country  beyond.  The  passage 
which  recalled  these  incidents  was  the  following : — 

**  The  mosft  strikiiig  iaoi,  perhiqpe,  is  that  which  oame  to  my  knowledge 
when  at  Oxford  hUelj.  To  my  amaiement  I  found  that  Fim  PHne^lm  and 
ihbPrine^lM  of  Biology  are  being  used  as  text-books  there,  and  qaestionB  for 
examination  papers  ti^en  from  them.  Dr.  Bolleston  stopped  a  student  and 
asked  him»  in  my  presence,  whether  he  had  entered  on  my  books  yet  EEe 
replied  that  he  was  just  about  to  oonmience  theuL" 

This  passage  I  quote  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  interest 
as  because  it  introduces  the  statement  of  an  anomalous 
&ct.  University  College^  London^  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  unsectarian  education^  free  from  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  which  pervade  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  and^  by  implication^  it  was  to  be  the  home  of  a  liberal 
theology :  tinged  even  with  rationalism^  if  the  opinions  of 
its  leading  spirits  indicated  anything.  Hence  there  might 
have  been  expected  a  sympathetic  reception  to  books  of  an 
advanced  kind^  embodying  what  may  be  called  a  naturalistio 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  a  super-naturalistio 
philosophy.  But  while^  in  the  head-quarters  of  orthodoxy, 
my  books  were  being  used  as  text-books^  they  were  not 
used  at  the  place  which^  by  contrast^  might  almost  be  called 
the  head-quarters  of  heterodoxy.  More  than  this.  While 
at  Oxford  the  authorities  put  them  before  the  students^  at 
University  College  they  were  not  even  included  in  the 
Library.  Nay  more  than  this  even.  Bequests  made  by 
the  students  that  one  of  them  might  be  put  in  the  Library 
received  no  attention.  Two  years  after  the  foregoing 
extract  was  written^  Dr.  Bastian  shewed  me,  in  the  book 
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kept  for  the  purpose^  two  requisitions  for  Fi/rat  Principles; 
one  of  them  dated  December  1869  and  signed  by  ten 
students^  and  the  other  dated  March  1870^  also  signed  by 
ten  students^  and  marked  ''third  time^':  all  three^  as  it 
seems^  having  been  ignored  by  the  Conncil ;  for  the  book 
was  not  in  the  Library  in  September  187L 

How  many  things  there  are  contrary  to  common  sense  I 
I  have  already  named  one  in  this  chapter^  and  here 
is  another. 

A  letter  receiy ed  during  this  absence  from  London  recalls 
an  incident  which  must  be  here  mentioned — ^the  formation 
of  the  Metaphysical  Society.  The  letter  was  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock^  asking  whether  I  would  become  a  member. 

The  Society  was  to  hare^  he  said^  a  somewhat  remarkable 
character;  for  its  members  were  to  be  men  of  the  most 
diverse  opinions^  from  Boman  Catholics  like  Cardinal 
Manning  at  the  one  extreme^  to  agnostics  like  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  at  the  other  extreme^  and  everything  was  to  be  an 
open  question^  even  to  the  existence  of  a  deity :  original 
intentions  which  were^  I  believe^  fairly  well  carried  out. 
I  declined  to  join  for  the  reason  that  too  much  nervous 
expenditure  would  have  resulted.  Every  attendance  would 
have  entailed  a  sleepless  night;  and  I  did  not  think  that 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  would  have  been  worth  purchase 
by  this  penalty :  involving  loss  of  my  small  working  power 
next  day.  After  the  body  was  constituted  I  was  again 
requested  to  join^  and  to  attend  the  first  meeting;  but 
though  Mr.  Knowles^  the  secretary,  through  whom  the 
request  came,  named^  as  a  special  reason  for  assenting^  the 
fact  that  the  first  paper  to  be  read  was  one  by  Mr.  Bichard 
Hutton,  attacking  my  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  I  persisted  in  my  resolution. 

Beyond  those  named  above,  various  distinguished  men 
joined  the  Society — ^Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Tennyson  (who, 
with  Mr.  Knowles,  I  believe,  had  started  the  idea),  the 
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Bey.  Jamee  Martineau^  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen^  Dean  Stanley 
&o.  &o.  At  each  meeting  a  paper  by  some  member^  whicli 
had  been  printed  and  circnlated^  was  discnssed.  Several 
years  subsequently^  during  an  after-dinner  conversation  in 
which  the  proceedings  were  described  as  remarkably 
harmonious^  a  renewed  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr* 
E[nowles  that  I  should  join.  After  referring  to  the  state- 
ment made  that  many  of  the  members  had  so  little 
thought  in  common  that  they  slid  by  one  another  without 
grappling^  I  remarked  that  Mr.  E[nowles  had  better  not 
press  me^  since  most  likely  were  I  one  of  them  I  should 
insist  on  grappling^  and  that  possibly  the  proceedings 
would  cease  to  be  so  harmonious.  A  dosen  years  or  so 
brought  the  Society  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  topics  of  chief 
interest  had  been  discussed^  and  no  results  produced^  save 
perhaps  a  certain  liberalization  in  the  estimates  formed 
by  the  members  of  one  another's  views*  No  further  results 
being  promised^  and  the  excitement  of  novelty  having 
ceased^  the  attendance  flagged  and  the  Society  dissolved. 

I  now  come  upon  an  incident  of  which  the  interest  is 
more  than  personal — an  incident^  indeed^  of  which  the 
impersonal  interest  is  great ;  since  it  concerns  the  correction 
of  a  grave  error  in  recent  History^  and  the  rectification  of 
international  feeling.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  intro- 
duced by  an  extract  from  a  letter  three  years  earlier  in 
date^  which  I  have  reserved  for  quotation  here^  as  being 
relevant  to  the  transaction  which  now  took  place.  Writing 
to  Youmans  on  March  2nd  1866^  I  said  :— 
*«  I  reoenilj  met  Mr.  [Monoore]  Oonway,  whose  papers  in  the  FoftnighOif 
have  been  doing  good  senrioe  here,  and  haye  impressed  me  in  his  fayoor 
much  more  than  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  took  the  opportonitj  of  soggesting 
to  him  to  do  what  I  have  yerj  mneh  wanted  to  see  done,  towards  oorrecting 
the  impressions  of  Americans  respecting  the  original  feeling  of  the  English 
when  the  war  broke  oat,  and  which,  as  yon  haye  heard  me  say,  was  qoito 
different  from  what  is  snpposed  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Oonway's 
residence  in  England  had,  I  fonnd,  enlightened  him  on  the  matter.  He  was 
qnite  aware  that  the  original  feeling  here  was  that  which  I  have  described  to 
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70a;  and  that  it  was  ehanged  ai  I  tdd  70a.  Ha  said  that  ha  had  been 
thinWiig  of  paUiflhing  aomething  in  Axnerioa,  giving  the  reenlt  of  his 
experienoe  here,  towaidi  rectifying  Ameiioan  impreeaiona.  Bat  he  agreed 
that  instead  of  giving  his  own  impressions,  it  would  be  best  to  take  theooorse 
I  named,  namely  to  give,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  extracts  from  the  leading 
Bngliah  periodioala,  showing  what  the  feeling  originallj  was  and  how  it 
gradoaOy  changed,  and  what  were  the  adyerse  inflnenoes  that  changed  it 
I  hope  he  will  perseveio  in  the  intention  which  he  expressed,  of  issuing  in 
America  a  pamphlet  containing  this  eridence." 

Either  Mr.  Conwaj  did  not  carry  out  liis  expressed 
intention^  or  he  did  it  with  but  little  saooess;  for  the  ill 
feeling  in  the  United  States  not  only  oontinned^  but 
became  exacerbated.  During  the  early  part  of  1869^  the 
utterances  of  the  American  press  against  England  were 
Tiolent;  and  I  feared  that  something  more  than  a  war  of 
words  might  ensue.  E[nowing  that  the  belief  current  in 
America  was  entirely  untrue^  I  thought  it  very  desirable 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  rectify  it;  and  after 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Leweses^  who  encouraged 
me  to  take  the  step  I  contemplated^  I  drew  up  a  letter  for 
publication  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers^  giving  the 
indisputable  facts.  With  it  I  sent  the  following  private 
letters  to  Youmans^  dated  May  22. 

**  The  acMmpanying  long  letter,  though  addressed  to  70a  personaUj,  is  of 
oomrse  intended  for  pnblication.  When  70a  ha^e  read  it,  I  think  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  facts  it  contains  shonld  not  any  longer  remain  unknown 
to  your  comtrymen. 

**  I  most  leave  yon  to  commnnicate  it  to  sneh  of  the  New  Tork  daily  papers 
as  may  be  the  fittest  medium.  I  find  the  Tribune  referred  to  as  the  bitterest 
of  them  an  against  England;  and  I  suppose  that  some  difltoalty  might  hence 
arise  if  you  took  it  there.  Or  else,  in  other  respects,  the  2WMme  would  seem 
the  most  desirable.  I  suppose  simultaneous  publication  in  more  than  one, 
would  not  be  practicable. 

"Ido  not  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  publication  of  this  letter  on 
my  personal  rahtiona  with  the  Amerioan  public  But,  if  it  should  be 
injurious,  I  am  content  to  bear  the  injury.*' 

In  due  time  there  came  a  reply  explaining  that  the 
publication  had  been  delayed  until  he  had  laid  before 
me  the  reasons  for  withdrawing  my  letter.  Among  other 
things  he  said : — 

•*Iread  your  letter  intended  for  publication  with  some  surprise  an^with 
an  unhesitating  contiction  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  print  it.    But,  as  yoa 
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■eemed  to  think  the  oase  both  olear  and  urgent,  I  at  onoe  complied  with  yooi 
reqaest  and  took  it  to  the  Trtdtme.  Ton  were  qoite  in  error  in  anticipating 
difficulty  there;  when  I  named  to  them  its  subject  and  author  th^  ordered 
it  to  be  set  ap  at  once.  Bj  a  singnlar  coincidence,  both  Fiske  and  Boberts 
happened  to  be  in  town,  and  I  met  them  in  the  evening  at  the  Century  Club 
with  Yanx,  Holt,  and  Prompelly— all  friends  and  co-workers.  I  handed  the 
proof  to  Fiske,  who  looked  oyer  it  and  exclaimed  *  What  doea  this  mean? 
Snrelj  Mr.  Spencer  is'nt  going  to  pablish  this  1 '  All  the  others  read  it  and 
th^  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  As  for  the  subject  of  the  letter,  thej  were 
indifferent  and  agreed,  pnt^  that  if  yon  had  been  here  at  any  time  when  the 
qoestion  was  agitating  the  Ameriftan  mind  and  had  been  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  snbjeot,  yon  woold  not  have  taken  it  op  in  that  way ;  and  teccmdt  if 
yon  were  here  now,  yon  woold  not  dream  of  toaching  it  at  aU,  as  it  is  a  dead 
iobject  with  ns.  Bat  their  decided  expressions  d  the  unwisdom  of  the 
pubticatloii  had  reference  to  your  position  and  influence,  which  would  be 
damaged  by  it  seriously;  and,  granting  that  you  had  a  perfect  right  to 
sacrifice  thrai  if  you  thought  it  best,  they  were  of  opinion  that  you  ought  not  to 
ambarass  your  friends  in  theway  that  Uie  publication  would  embarass  them.'* 
Eyentnallj^  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance^  I  assented 
to  the  withdrawal;  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  June  25. 

«« Taking  into  oonsideration  all  that  you  tell  me,  I  conclude  that  it  will  be 
best  not  to  publish  the  letter.  It  is  somewhat  yexing  to  hare  bestowed  so 
much  trouble  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  facts  which  the 
letter  contains  should  continue  unknown  to  the  American  public  As, 
however,  the  occasion  which  prompted  me  to  write  the  letter  has  passed  by, 
and  as,  indeed,  the  expressions  of  your  press  seem  to  have  misled  us  here 
respecting  the  state  of  American  opinion,  I  yield  to  the  representations  you 
make.  Of  course  I  have  no  wish  to  damage  my  position  with  the  American 
public,  and  I  should  be  rery  sorry  to  embarntas  my  American  friends.  If  you 
hare  no  use  for  the  proof  of  the  letter,  you  may  as  well  send  it  to  me,  as  I 
should  like  to  ]preserve  it." 

Though  not  published  at  that  time^  the  letter  was 
published  some  years  after^  when  more  pacific  sentiments 
prevailed.  Even  then,  however,  the  statements  contained  in 
it,  conclusive  though  they  were,  and  impossible  as  it  was  to 
invalidate  them,  were  treated  with  but  small  respect.  How 
constantly  one  is  misled  by  the  assumption  that  incon- 
testable  proo&  will  change  men's  opinions  I  Where  there 
exist  strong  prepossessions,  no  amount  of  evidence  produces 
any  effect. 

This  letter,  as  eventually  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  I  reproduce  in  Appendix  £ ;  feeling  that  unless 
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it  obtains  somewliere  a  permanent  place,  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  America  will  be  vitiated  by  a  permanent 
error  of  a  serions  kind. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  London  season,  I  wrote 
to  John  Mill  on  some  matter  which  I  forget,  and,  referring 
to  my  approaching  departure  for  Scotland,  suggested,  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest,  that  if  he  would  join  me,  I  would 
initiate  him  in  salmon-fishing.  The  following  passage 
from  his  reply  refers  to  this  offer. 

**  Mj  murderous  propensities  are  eonfined  to  the  vegetable  world.  I  take 
as  great  a  delight  in  the  porsiiit  of  plants  as  yon  do  in  that  of  salmon,  and 
find  it  an  ezoellent  inoentiTe  to  exercise.  Indeed  I  attribute  the  good  health 
I  am  fortunate  enoogl^  to  have,  yeiy  maoh  to  my  great  lore  for  exercise,  and 
for  what  I  think  the  most  healthy  f6nn  of  it,  walking." 

Haying  in  boyhood  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the 
ordinary  boyish  sports.  Mill  had  a  somewhat  erroneous 
conception  of  them.  Hence  the  inappropriate  use  of  the 
word  '^  murderous ; ''  as  though  the  gratification  were  exclu- 
sively in  killing.  But  I  quite  agree  in  the  implied  objection 
he  makes  to  pursuits  that  inflict  pain.  Though  so  fond  of 
fishing  as  a  boy,  my  dislike  to  witnessing  the  struggles  of 
dying  fish,  becoming  stronger  as  I  grew  older,  had  the 
result  that  between  21  and  85  I  never  fished  at  all.  It  was 
only  because,  on  being  prompted  to  try  the  experiment  at 
the  latter  age,  I  found  fishing  so  admirable  a  sedative^  serv- 
ing  so  completely  to  prevent  thinking,  that  I  took  to  it  again, 
and  afterwards  deliberately  pursued  it  with  a  view  to  health. 
Nothing  else  served  so  well  to  rest  my  brain  and  fit  it  for 
resumption  of  work. 

Of  my  doings  in  Scotland  during  the  Autumn,  the 
following  letter  to  Lott,  dated  Oban,  Aug.  11th,  says 
nearly  as  much  as  is  needful : — 

«« If  yon  had  been  at  libertj  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ago  it  would  hare  been 
all  right,  bnt  as  it  happens  it  is  all  wrong— along  with  ererTthing  else  since 
I  left  town. 

**  I  hare  been  in  Scotland  a  month  last  Satnrdaj— chieflj  at  Inveroran, 
waiting  for  fishing  which  the  dry  weather  would  notlet me haTC.    I  got  only 
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two  Balmon.  Last  Friday  I  left  in  disgast  before  I  had  intended ;  lor  I 
meant  to  itaj  there  till  I  joined  the  Smittui,  who  had  left  me  to  fix  my  own 
time.  Th^weretoleayetownatthebeginningof  this  month;  and  I  wrote 
from  Inreroran  saying  I  would  be  with  them  on  the  11th  (to-day).  Bat 
■inoe  my  arrital  here  I  learn  that  they  hare  not  reaohed  Ardtonish  yetl 
So  here  I  haTe  to  ki4ik  my  heels  again.  Howerer  they  will  probaUy  azriTe 
to-day,  and  I  may  posdb^  join  them  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
"After  I  leare  them,  sometime  early  in  September,  I  have  promised  to  join 
the  Bosks,  who  have  taken  a  house  at  Taynuilt;  so  you  see  lam  fixed.  I  am 
▼ery  sorry  your  holiday  was  not  earlier." 

My  fishing  this  year  derived  a  special  interest  from  the 
trial  of  a  new  fishing  rod^  or  rather^  a  fishing  rod  with  a 
new  kind  of  joint.  Of  oonrse  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to 
rest  content  with  that  which  I  f  onnd  in  nse^  if  it  had  any 
manifest  defects ;  and  both  the  forms  of  joint  in  use  were 
serionsly  defective:  the  simple  splice- joint  entailed  mnch 
trouble^  and  the  socket- joint  was  heavy,  and  had  sundry 
inconveniences.  The  form  of  joint  which  I  devised  in 
place  of  them  proved  satisfactory ;  and  having  borne  the 
tests  to  which  it  was  submitted,  I  eventually  published  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Field  some  time  in  January  1871. 
This  letter  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  F. 

Aird's  Bay  House,  taken  by  the  Busks  for  the  autumn^ 
is  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive  about  a  mile  from  Taynuilt; 
and,  leaving  Ardtornish  towards  the  middle  of  September, 
I  there  joined  them. 

Those  who  have  seen  Loch  Etive  only  from  the  railway, 
or  from  the  high  road  which  skirts  it,  know  littie  of  its 
beauties.  These  lie  in  the  part  beyond  Ben  Gruachan,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Loch  Houm,  Scotland  has  nothing 
at  once  so  grand  and  beautiful.  Boating  excursions  on  this 
secluded  portion,  with  rambles  and  picnics  on  its  shores, 
filled  a  pleasant  ten  days.  An  island  beyond  the  ferry  was 
at  that  time  frequented  by  seals,  which  it  was  interesting  to 
watch  through  an  opera  glass.  Then  on  the  sheltered  and 
smooth  water  there  were  sometimes  reflections  more  splendid 
than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere— whole  sides  of  Ben  Gruachan 
and  his  neighbours  being  vividly  mirrored.    An  excursion 
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made  to  Looh  Awe  is  linked  to  my  other  memories  by  a 
natoral-liistory  observation  made  there.  The  waters  were 
swarming  with  the  Vohom  globator,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before  and  have  never  seen  since. 

After  September  22^  when  I  got  back  home^  the  first 
trace  of  any  break  in  my  daily  routine  occurs  in  a  letter 
dated  February  25,  1870;  and  this  is  but  an  insignificant 
trace.  Describing  myself  as  ''  a  martyr  to  indigestion  and 
consequent  very  bad  sleeping/'  I  speak  of  a  forthcoming 
remedial  excursion  for  a  few  days  with  Lewes.  We  went 
round  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  How  often  it 
happens  that  extremely  small  things  dwell  in  one's  memory^ 
when  great  ones  disappear.  Nothing  remains  with  me  of 
this  excursion  save  two  trivialities — ^the  one  that  we  played 
billiards  at  Yentnor,  the  other  that,  when  sitting  down  to 
dinner  at  Freshwater,  I  made  Lewes  laugh  by  exclaiming — 
''  Dear  me,  these  are  very  large  chops  for  such  a  small 
island.''  And  here,  with  this  remark  about  the  survival  of 
trivialities  in  one's  memory,  I  may  join  the  remark  that 
with  me  any  tendency  towards  facetiousness  is  the  result  of 
temporary  elation :  either,  as  in  this  case,  caused  by  pleasur- 
able health-giving  change,  or,  more  commonly  by  meeting 
old  friends.  Habitually  I  observed  that,  on  seeing  the 
Letts  after  a  long  interval,  I  was  apt  to  give  vent  to  some 
witticisms  during  the  first  hour  or  two,  and  then  they 
became  rare. 

To  Youmans,  on  March  9,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  which 
some  paragraphs  must  be  quoted : — 

**  V6K7  nnf ortaiiftielj  lor  me,  though  perhaps  f ortonately  for  himflell,  Mr. 
Dnoean  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Logic  Ac  at  Madras;  and  leaTes 
me  lor  India  some  six  weeks  hence.  It  will  be  a  rery  difficnlt  thing  for 
metofindanjone  to  undertake  and  carry  on  efficiently  Uie  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  preparing  classified  and  tabnlated  materials  for  the  FrUieiple$  of 
Sociology. 

**  I  remember  yon  telling  me  that  in  America,  there  are  plenty  who  woold 
gladly  ondertake  the  post  which  Mr.  Donean  fills ;  and  that  so  far  from 
haying  to  pay  a  secretaiy,  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  pat  ap  the  post  to  anction. 
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and  aoeept  the  highest  bidder.  Without  entertaining  any  enoh  droU  notion, 
I  am  led  to  infer  from  this  statement  of  yours,  that  I  might  perhaps  be  more 
likelj  to  find  with  jon,  than  orer  here,  some  competent  man  who  woold 
render  me  the  required  senrioee  in  return  for  the  Tery  moderate  salary  I 
can  afford."  .  •  . 

'<  I  had  a  pleasant  surprise  this  morning.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  an  E9$ay 
on  Longevity  by  B.  Bay  Lankester,  one  of  the  rising  young  biologists.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  avowed  corollary  from  the  Prineiplei  of  Biology,  to  which, 
as  the  author  says,  it  might  form  an  additional  cluster.  But  the  pleasant 
surprise  is  this,  that  the  prise  was  offered,  and  adjudged  to  this  essay  of  Mr. 
Lankester,  by  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford.  Fancy  the  Oxford  authoritiee  giving 
a  public  endorsement  to  the  doctrine  of  Byolation  I " 

The  loss  of  Mr.  DuncaiL  created  great  inoonyenience. 
When  lie  joined  me^  the  understanding  was  that  he  would 
continue  until  the  work  undertaken  by  him  was  finished. 
But  I  could  not^  under  the  circumstances  above  indicated, 
hold  him  to  his  bargain.  He  was  engaged;  and  some  little 
time  before  this  date,  had  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of 
marrying,  narrow  as  his  means  were.  To  have  let  him 
do  so  foolish  a  things  while  also  giving  up  a  promising 
career,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  abide  by  our  agreement,  I 
released  him.  He  promised  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  India 
as  fast  as  his  professional  duties  allowed;  and  he  loyally 
fulfilled  this  promise — ^finishing  the  division  he  was  en^^iged 
upon  without  further  remuneration. 

The  next  passage  in  the  correspondence  which  seems 
worth  quoting,  is  dated  26  April : — 

'*I  regretted  rery  much  to  hear  of  your  haying  been  so  unwelL  I  haye 
long  feared  that,  like  many  others  who  are  anxious  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health,  you  would  yourself  haye  to  suffer  from  continuously  dis- 
regarding them.  As  I  sometamee  say  jokingly  to  Huxley,  a  propos  of  hia 
transgressions,  we  ought  to  erase  the  proyerb — **  Experience  makes  fools 
wise,"  and  write  in  place  of  it— <*  Experience  does  not  eyen  make  wise  men 
wise.*'  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  henceforth  you  will  not  so  layishly  expend 
your  energies  for  the  benefit  of  others,  taking  no  care  of  yourself.  .  .  . 
"  In  the  forthcoming  number  of  The  Fortnightly  you  will  find  an  article  of 
mine  on  <*  The  Origin  of  Animal  Worship.' *  Ton  will  at  first  perhaps  wonder 
why  I  suspended  my  ordinary  work  to  write  it.  I  did  so  because  it  lies  in 
the  line  of  my  future  work,  and  because  I  saw  that  the  matters  with  which  it 
deals  are  now  being  so  much  studied,  that  if  I  waited  until  I  got  to  the  Sociology 
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I  should  probably  be  forestalled  by  some  one  who  had  meanwhile  reached  the 
aame  oonclosion.  The  article  will  interest  you  both  as  a  further  illustration  of 
Svolntion,  and  also  as,  by  implioatioD,  another  heayy  blow  to  current  beliefs." 

This  article  was  dictated  while  I  was  boating  on  the 
llegenfs  Park  water;  and  mj  amanuensis  was  a  jouth 
whose  name  I  cannot  recall^  but  who^  a  few  years  ago, 
wrote   me  a  letter  from  the    East  with   the   signature 

Baron ;  telling  me  how  he  had  prospered,  even  to  the 

attainment  of  a  title  (in  what  waj  he  did  not  saj),  and 
then  reminding  me  that  he  had  written  the  aboye-named 
essaj  to  mj  dictation. 

Of  my  life  between  September  1869  and  Jolj  1870, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  record  than  is  contained  in  the 
above  quotations  and  comments. 

An  old  manor  house  called  The  Argoed,  about  four 
miles  below  Monmouth  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  but 
high  above  the  stream,  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
possession  of  my  friend  Potter ;  who  had  bought  it,  with  the 
surrounding  lands,  as  a  sanatorium  for  his  children :  the 
climate  of  Standish  being  relaxing.  Here,  in  July,  1870, 1 
went  with  him  and  two  of  his  daughters.  During  a  pleasant 
ten  days  there  occurred  a  droll  incident.  Tintem  had  to  be 
seen;  and  one  fine  day  boatmen  from  Monmouth  took  the 
young  ladies  and  myself  down  the  river.  The  moon- 
light effects  on  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are  said  to  be  very 
fine ;  and,  filling  the  intervening  time  by  going  on  to  the 
Wyndcliffe,  we  went  to  the  Abbey  in  the  evening.  There 
we  waited  and  waited,  wondering  how  it  was  that  the 
moon  made  no  sign,  and  frequently  glancing  with 
impatience  towards  the  grove  through  which  we  expected 
to  see  its  light.  Presently  the  mystery  was  explained.  It 
rose  above  the  trees  in  a  state  of  eclipse  I  There  was  a 
laugh  at  my  expense ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  I,  interested 
in  all  science,  should  of  course  have  known  that  an 
eclipse  was  about  to  take  place.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
kindred  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  head-waiter  at  the 
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AthenflBum^  who  sometimes^  when  the  addition  of  the 
dinner  bill  was  called  in  question,  smiled  at  an  error  made 
by  a  mathematical  friend  of  mine :  being  surprised  that 
a  distingoished  mathematician  should  err  in  his  figures. 
The  truth  is  that  wide  grasp  of  the  general  is  not 
neoessarilj  connected  with  great  aptitude  for  the  special. 

After  a  day  at  Monmouth,  pleasantly  varied  by  a  visit 
to  Raglan  Castle,  a  Sunday  at  Hereford,  some  of  which 
was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  Cathedral  music,  and  days 
and  parts  of  days  at  Ludlow,  and  Shrewsbury,  I  joined 
the  Letts  at  Llanfairfechan,  on  the  north  coast  of  Wales. 
A  fortnight  spent  there  has  among  its  remembrances 
the  rush  down  to  the  station  every  morning  to  get  papers 
with  the  last  news  of  the  Franco-German  war,  which  had 
just  commenced — a  war  of  which  the  issues  were  so 
immense  that  one  could  not  but  watch  its  stages  with 
breathless  interest.  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir  James  Paget 
(not  at  that  time  bearing  the  titles  they  now  have)  were 
staying  at  Penmaenmawr,  near  at  hand ;  and  one  of  my 
pleasant  recollections  is  of  a  drive  to  the  Penrhyn  slate 
quarries,  in  which  they  kindly  invited  me  to  join  them :  a 
good  deal  of  scientific  talk  being  the  accompaniment. 

I  had  never  seen  Lreland;  and  when  my  friends  left  for 
Derby,  I  was  prompted,  partly  by  this  consciousness  and 
partly  by  the  desire  for  the  good  salmon-fishing  which 
I  heard  was  to  be  had  at  Ballina,  to  take  my  departure  for 
Holyhead  and  Dublin.  But  as  a  drought,  which  then 
persisted,  extended  over  Ireland;  and  as  the  style  of  Uving, 
not  very  satis&ctory  even  in  Dublin,  threatened  to  be 
unsatisfactory  at  Ballina ;  my  resolution  was  abandoned. 
Taking  train  to  Belfast  and  steamer  to  Glasgow,  I  presently 
found  myself  at  Inveroran.  Thence  after  a  time  I  returned 
to  London. 

This  did  not  end  my  Autumn  holiday  however;  or 
rather,  there  followed  it  something  which  was  half  holiday 
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and  half  a  kind  of  excitement  wlicli  tells  on  me  as  much 
as  work.  The  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool  in 
September^  and  Hnxlej  was  President.  Of  course  I  went 
there  to  do  what  little  towards  the  success  of  the  meeting, 
might  be  done  by  adding  one  to  the  assembly.  On  this, 
as  on  other  occasions  when  a  member  of  the  X  Glnb  pre- 
sided, the  gathering  had  a  concomitant  pleasure  resulting 
from  the  quasi-domestic  arrangements  made.  All  members 
of  the  X  who  came,  usually  bringing  their  wives,  took 
a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  chief  hotel  and  tmited  their  forces : 
the  liveliness  of  the  party  being  increased  by  extending 
hospitalities  to  distinguished  members  of  the  Association 
not  belonging  to  the  group. 

Deviating  from  the  ordinary  course,  which  was  to  give  a 
summary  of  scientific  progress,  the  presidential  address 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  spontaneous  generation,  just  then 
much  discussed,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  dissipation 
of  the  once-universal  belief  in  it.  There  resulted  a  con- 
troversy which  gave  special  animation  to  the  Biological 
Section.  Strangely  enough  there  were  some  biologists 
who  thought  that  their  experiments  verified  the  old  belief; 
and  further  thought  that  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution 
received  support  £rom  them.  But,  had  the  alleged  facts 
been  established,  evolutionists  would  have  been  perplexed 
by  them.  That  microscopic  forms  as  much  differentiated 
in  structure  as  those  described,  should  have  been  spon- 
taneously generated,  would  have  been  at  variance  with  their 
doctrine ;  which  implies  that  the  earliest  living  things 
must  have  been,  if  not  absolutely  structureless,  yet  with  no 
more  structure  than  is  implied  by  some  scarcely  appreciable 
difference  between  outside  and  inside.  Moreover,  it  has 
all  along  been  manifest  to  the  philosophic  biologist,  that  no 
experiments  which,  in  the  materials  used,  pre-suppose  the 
existence  of  organic  matter,  can  throw  any  ^ght  on 
the  genesis  of  organic  forms.  While  believing  that  such 
genesis  originally  took  place  naturally,  under  conditions 
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which  no  longer  exists  they  find  no  evidence  that  it  takes 
place  now;  and  do  not  believe  that  it  is  likelj  to  take 
place  now.  And  here^  let  me  add^  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  trath  that  the  veritably  scientific  man  will  not 
accept  evidence  which^  though  plausible^  is  open  to  doubt; 
even  when  it  supports  an  hypothesis  he  accepts. 

Before  the  meeting  was  over^  Professor  Tyndall  and  I 
departed  for  the  lakes.  Sunday  morning  found  us  rambling 
along  the  shore  of  Windermere  on  the  way  to  Bydal 
Mount.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Ghrasmere;  and  then^ 
after  dining,  took  a  boat  to  the  base  of  Loughrigg.  A 
climb  took  us  to  the  top  and  we  descended  to  Ambleside. 
But  a  day's  walking  and  talking  with  Tyndall,  who  gets 
me  into  discussion,  proved  too  much.  A  wretched  nighty 
followed  by  the  fear  of  more  such  days,  prompted  a  flight 
back  to  Town. 

And  now  the  close  of  the  year  brought  the  completion  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  developed  Psychology.  Commenced 
at  the  end  of  1867,  this  volume  was  published  in  December 
1870.  HI  health  must,  I  suppose,  be  debited  with  a  large 
part  of  the  delay.  Certainly  the  long  time  taken  over  the 
work  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  distaste  for  it. 
Contrariwise,  several  feelings  united  in  making  me  enjoy 
the  resumption  of  this  topic  which  I  had  dealt  with  in 
1854-5. 

At  that  date,  as  already  pointed  out,  an  evolutionary 
view  of  Mind  was  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  voted 
absurd :  the  result  of  setting  it  forth  being  pecuniary  loss 
and  a  good  deal  of  reprobation.  Naturally,  therefore,  after 
the  publication  of  The  Origm  of  Bpeciea  had  caused  the 
current  of  public  opinion  to  set  the  other  way,  a  more 
sympathetic  reception  was  to  be  counted  upon  for  the 
doctrine  of  mental  evolution  in  its  elaborated  form. 

Chief,  however,  was  the  pleasure  of  elaborating  itt—giving 
completeness  to  the  theory  by  building  its  outworks  and 
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filling  ap  Uzeunm.  Here^  as  before^  recognition  of  the  f aot 
that  the  Data  and  the  Inductions  had  to  be  set  forth  before 
proceeding  to  the  work  of  constmction^  led  to  interesting 
results.  The  general  views  contained  in  these  first  and 
second  divisions  would  never  have  been  reached  had  it  not 
been  for  the  inquiry — ^What  are  the  main  &cts  of  structure 
and  function  which  Biology  hands  on  to  Psychology;  and 
what  are  the  general  truths  which  mental  phenomena 
present^  considered  apart  from  any  theory  respecting  their 
origin  f  Then  at  the  close  of  the  volume^  in  the  division 
entitled  ''Physical  Synthesis^''  there  had  to  be  set  forth 
the  theory  named  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  edition  as  being 
for  several  reasons  withheld.  This  was  an  interesting 
piece  of  work;  and  though  it  has  since  been  shown  me 
that^  under  both  its  physical  and  its  physiological  aspects^ 
the  theory^  in  the  form  there  given  to  it^  cannot  be  sustained^ 
yet^  as  I  hope  sometime  to  prove^  the  needful  qualifications 
may  be  made  without  invalidating  the  cardinal  principle. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  the  reception  of  the  volume  must 
have  been  tepid^  since  it  has  left  no  recollection  whatever ; 
but  on  looking  through  correspondence  I  find  a  still  better 
cause  for  the  absence  of  all  recollection.  A  letter  to  my 
publisher^  dated  19  December^  says  : — 

<•  The  policy  of  not  iflsaing  copies  for  leyiew,  which  we  adopted  in  the 
ease  of  the  second  Tolnme  of  the  Biology ,  and  the  second  edition  d  Fint 
IVinc^lM,  answers  so  well  that  we  will  continae  it.  I  find,  on  examining  the 
aoooonts,  that  since  the  adoption  of  this  policy  the  sale  of  my  books  has 
about  doubled.  I  do  not  sappoee  that  the  absence  of  misleading  oritioisms 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this;  thoogh,  as  I  haye  learnt  from  their  own  lips, 
some  readers  have  been  deterred  lor  years  from  looking'at  my  books  by  the 
erroneoos  impressions  of  them  they  had  gathered  from  reyiews.  But  this 
large  increase  of  sale  may,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  course 
adopted  is  not  detrimental. 

"We  will  therefore  establish  it  as  a  permanent  role.  Do  not  send  oat  copies 
of  this  first  Tolome  of  the  PHticipUi  of  Ptyehology  now  pablished,  to  any  of 
the  periodicals  -daily,  weekly,  numtiily  or  quarterly.  And  let  whatever 
works  I  pabUsh  hereafter  be  similarly  withheld. 

"  Now,  or  in  time  to  come,  copies  for  review  may  occasionally  be  applied  for. 
To  meet  such  implications,  please  keep  this  letter;  and  let  acopy  of  it  be  sent 
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by  waj  of  Answer.    Thii  will  show  that  the  Nfasel  is  not  exoeptionsl  but 
genereL" 

Subsequent  resumption  of  the  ordinary  habit  was  not  due 
to  anj  change  of  belief  respecting  the  policy  of  this  course, 
but  was  due  to  a  cause  which  I  cannot  here  indicate  with- 
out forestalling  matters*   It  will  become  apparent  hereafter* 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FINISHING  THE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

1870-72.    ^t.  50-62. 

With  the  ending  of  the  first  yolome  of  the  Psychology 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second^  a  new  kind  of  mental 
action  was  commenced.  While  the  first  volnme,  or^  to 
speak  strictly^  the  constractiye  part  of  it^  is  synthetic^  the 
second  yolnme  is  analytic.  The  process  of  taking  to  pieces 
our  intellectnal  fabric  and  the  products  of  its  actions^  nntil 
the  ultimate  components  are  reached,  had  now  to  be  under- 
taken; and^  among  other  things,  it  had  to  be  shown  that 
the  structure  of  Mind,  as  ascertained  in  this  waj,  corresponds 
with  its  structure  as  ascertained  bj  tracing  up  its  successiye 
stages  of  deyelopment. 

Was  this  chiuage  an  agreeable  one?  I  think  I  may 
saj  that  it  was.  Not,  indeed^  intrinsically,  but  simply  as 
inyolying  another  form  of  intellectual  actiyity.  And  here, 
as  being  releyant  to  the  question  whether  I  liked  best  the 
synthetic  or  the  analytic  mode  of  thought,  I  may  say 
something  about  my  intellectual  tendencies  in  relation  to 
the  two.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  it  remarked  that  there 
appeared  to  be  in  me  equal  procliyities  towards  analysis 
and  towards  synthesis.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  supposed 
myself  to  be  alone  in  the  recognition  of  this  trait. 

It  is  a  trait  which  will^  I  think,  be  manifest  to  anyone 
who  looks  into  the  eyidence  furnished  by  my  books.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  betray  a  great  liking  for  drawing 
deductions  and  building  them  up  into  a  coherent  whole; 
on  the  other  hand^  they  betray  a  great  liking  for  examining 
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the  premises  on  which  a  set  of  deductions  is  raised,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  assumptions  are  involved  in  them, 
and  what  are  the  deeper  truths  into  which  such  assumptions 
are  resolvable.  There  is  shown  an  evident  dissatisfaction 
with  prozimate  principles,  and  a  restlessness  until  ultimate 
principles  have  been  reached;  at  the  same  that  there  is 
shown  a  desire  to  see  how  the  most  complex  phenomena 
are  to  be  interpreted  as  workings  out  of  these  ultimate 
principles.  It  is,  I  think,  to  the  balance  of  these  two 
tendencies  that  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  mainly 
ascribable. 

Much  scope  for  further  exercise  of  the  analytio  faculiy 
was  not  afforded  by  Part  YI  (Special  Analysis).  But  with 
arrival  at  Part  Vll  (General  Analysis)  there  came  the 
occasion  for  expanding  and  completing  the  conception  first 
briefly  and  crudely  set  forth  in  the  '^  Universal  Postulate,'^ 
pubUshed  in  1858^  and  further  developed  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  FrvacvpleB  of  Psychology  in  1855.  To  this  division, 
and  the  divisions  succeeding  it,  my  limited  energies  were 
chiefly  devoted  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

Already  I  have  hinted  that  a  great  change  in  the  routine 
of  my  life  followed  my  election  into  the  Atheneeum  Club; 
and  what  there  is  to  say  about  it  I  may  as  well  say  here. 

My  place  of  abode  was,  in  several  ways^  desirable  in 
position.  Its  proximity  to  Kensington  Gardens  made  more 
constant  than  it  might  else  have  been,  a  morning's  walk 
of  half  an  hour  before  beginning  work.  Then  when,  some- 
thing like  an  hour  after  luncheon,  came  the  walk  into  Town, 
my  route  lay  over  grass  and  under  trees  nearly  all  the  way : 
through  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Green 
Park ;  so  that  I  could  reach  the  Club  without  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  upon  pavement.  Once  at  the  Club,  a 
miscellaneous  process  of  killing  time  commenced.  Having 
already  glanced  through  The  Times  after  breakfast,  the 
*news-room  did  not  detain  me;  save  on   Saturdays  when 
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some  of  the  weekly  periodicals,  not  found  in  the  other  rooms^ 
had  to  be  looked  at  Commonly  some  little  time  was  spent  in 
the  drawing  room  in  glancing  through  the  contents  of  the 
Monthly  Magazines  and  Quarterly  Beviews :  skipping  most 
articles  and  dipping  into  a  few.  I  rarely  read  one  through* 
Then  came  the  new  books,  of  which  the  chief  were  obtained 
from  Mudie  for  the  convenience  of  members  who  wished^ 
some  to  read  them  and  others  to  see  what  they  were  about 
I  was  usually  one  of  the  latter  clas&  Biographies,  historieQ» 
and  the  like,  I  commonly  passed  over  without  opening  them. 
Books  of  travel  had  an  attraction  for  me;  and  I  glanced 
through  them  with  an  eye  to  materials  for  my  work. 
Passages  telling  me  of  the  institutions,  beliefs,  characters, 
usages  &c  of  the  uncivilized^  I  not  imfrequently  copied. 
Of  course  all  works  treating  on  this  or  the  other  branch  of 
Science,  as  well  as  those  which  dealt  with  philosophical 
questions,  special  or  general,  including  those  on  Theology, 
were  looked  into.  To  observe  the  current  of  opinion  was 
one  motive;  and  another  motive  was  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  criticisms  passed  on  my  own  views, 
which  I  not  unfrequently  found  objects  of  attack.  Novels 
were  temptations  to  be  resisted;  for  I  dare  not  expend  on 
them  the  needful  amount  of  reading  power.  Once  in  a 
year,  perhaps,  I  treated  myself  to  one ;  and  then  I  had  to 
get  through  it  in  a  dozen  or  more  instalments. 

There  was  a  further  occupation  which  filled  a  consider- 
able space.  Playing  billiards  became  ''my  custom  always 
of  the  afternoon."  I  found  it  a  very  desirable  way  of 
passing  the  time:  preventing  thinking  and  excluding  the 
temptation  to  read.  Those  who  confess  to  bilUard-playing 
commonly  make  some  kind  of  excuse.  Change  of  occu- 
pation is  needful,  they  say ;  or  it  is  alleged  that  the  game 
entails  a  certain  amount  of  beneficial  exercise.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  benefits  I  have  just  named  are 
similarly  meant  as  excuses.  It  suffices  for  me  that  I  like 
billiards,  and  the  attainment  of  the  pleasure  given  I  regard 
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as  a  sufficient  motiye.  I  Iiaye  for  a  long  time  deliberately 
set  mj  face  against  that  asceticism  which  makes  it  an 
offence  to  do  a  thing  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it;  and  have 
habitoallj  contended  that^  so  long  as  no  injury  is  inflicted 
on  others^  nor  any  ulterior  injury  on  self^  and  so  long  as 
the  various  duties  of  life  have  been  discharged^  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  is  perfectly  legitimate  and 
requires  no  apology.  The  opposite  view  is  nothing  else 
than  a  remote  sequence  of  the  old  devil-worship  of  the 
barbarian;  who  sought  to  please  his  god  by  inflicting  pains 
on  himself^  and  believed  his  god  would  be  angry  if  he 
made  himself  happy. 

Beyond  these  habitual  occupations  at  the  Club  there 
were  chattings  with  my  old  friends,  most  of  whom  were 
members,  and  less  frequent  conversations  with  friends 
newly  made;  for  I  am  slow  to  make  fresh  friendships. 
And  then  as  the  evening  was  approaching  there  was  the 
walk  back  to  Queen's  Gardens,  bringing  me  there  in  time 
for  dinner  at  7;  which  was  followed  by  such  miscellaneous 
ways  of  passing  the  time  without  excitement  as  were 
available.    Thus  passed  my  ordinary  days. 

The  close  of  1870,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1871, 
furnish  no  incidents  calling  for  mention.  Such  quotable 
passages  as  occur  in  correspondence  concern  other  persons 
in  ways  which  make  it  undesirable  to  reproduce  them :  one 
only  excepted,  which  will  come  more  conveniently  in  a 
future  chapter.  The  first  letter  from  which  I  may  here 
fitly  extract,  is  one  dated  11th  May. 

*<It  is  also  pleasant  news  to  me  that  yon  are  likely  to  oome  oyer  shortly. 
What  time  in  Jane  are  yon  likely  to  oome  ?  I  shall  prohahly  be  away  for  a 
fortnight  daring  the  latter  half  of  Jone,  bat  shall  be  in  town  daring  Joly.  .  . 
"  Aboat  a  week  ago,  I  receiyed  the  French  translation  of  Fint  Principle: 
It  contains  an  introdaction  by  Dr.  Caselles  which  is  admxrahly  done,  and  is 
perfectly  fitted  to  give  the  oninitiated  a  general  preliminary  conception.  It 
is  jost  the  thing  of  which  I  haye  long  felt  the  need ;  and  it  coold  not  haye 
been  better  sapplied  than  by  a  sympathetic  Frenchman.    A  traniloHcm  qf  it 
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vjwdd  U  irnmmkly  $ervieeaNe;  but  I  oannot  well  have  it  made  here.    I  have 
ordered  a  copy  from  Paria  and  will  forward  it  to  yoa  as  soon  as  it  comes." 

Of  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs  the  first  introduces  a 
matter  of  considerable  general  interest.  At  the  time  it 
was  written  I  did  not  know  that  which  I  soon  afterwards 
learned — ^the  motive  of  my  American  friend  in  coming 
over.  He  was  fertile  in  nsefol  projects;  and  the  project 
which  now  occnpied  his  thonghts  was  one  in  pursuance  of 
which  English,  American,  French,  German,  and  other 
authors,  who  undertook  to  write  works  of  a  certain  class, 
should,  by  agreement  among  the  publishers  in  their 
respective  countries,  have  certain  specified  rates  of  profit 
secured  to  them  in  all  these  countries.  I  gladly  did  aU 
that  I  was  able  in  furtherance  of  his  scheme.  One  step 
taken  was  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  which  should 
serve  to  facilitate  his  negotiations  with  authors  and  pub- 
lishers over  here.  This  it  will  be  not  amiss  to  quote  in  full. 

llT  DBAB  TomciNS.  "  4  JuJy.  1871. 

I  am  deairoas  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  extend  and  establish  the  airange- 
manti  yon  are  making  with  English  anthors— anangemanti  whioh  praotioally 
amoont  to  international  eopyrighi 

"Having  lor  the  last  ten  years  benefited  so  greatly  by  the  anangements  you 
have  made  with  the  Appletons  on  my  behalf,  whioh  have  pat  me  on  a  footing 
as  good  as  that  of  the  American  author,  I  haTo  the  best  possible  reasons  for 
^MnVi'ng  that  the  interests  of  English  anthors  will  be  subserred  in  a  very 
important  degree  by  the  snocess  of  the  negociations  whioh  yon  haTe  oome 
orer  here  to  eazry  oat  Yarions  of  my  sdentiflo  friends,  who  have  reaped 
peeoniazy  and  other  adTantagee  from  the  oontraots  yoa  have  made  for  them, 
win,  I  am  sare,  ooinoide  in  this  expression  of  opinion. 
'  *  From  the  eonTersation  I  had  with  Mr.  Appleton  when  he  was  here  recently, 
it  was  manifest  to  me  that  he  was  anxioas  to  eazry  oat  in  his  relations  with 
other  EngUsh  authors,  the  same  eqaitaUe  qrstem  from  whioh  I,  and  some 
others,  have  gained.  And  now  that  he  has  given  yoa  fall  powers  to  make 
engagements  in  parsaance  of  this  system,  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  all 
shoald  oo-operate.  Standing  so  high  as  the  Appletons  do,  alike  in  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  works  they  pablish  and  in  the  extent  of  their  business, 
it  appears  to  me  dear  that  this  system  whioh  they  are  adopting  needs  only  to 
be  known  and  onderstood  by  English  authors  to  be  a^  once  accepted  by  them. 

"  Pray  make  use  of  this  letter  in  any  way  that  will  farther  your  negodations. 

Brer  yours  sincerely, 

Hbrbsbt  Spbnobr." 

The  movement  thus  initiated  was  one  which  presently 
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issued  in  '*  The  International  Scientific  Series/'  of  wUdi 
more  anon. 

I  hare  said  nothing  of  late  concerning  my  social  life  in 
these  days^  and  now  that  I  recur  to  the  topic^  I  find  little 
to  say. 

I  suppose  it  has  been  more  from  inclination  than  from 
principle  that  I  have  avoided  acquaintanceships  and  culti- 
vated only  friendships.  There  is  in  me  very  little  of  the 
&d80in  de  parler;  and  hence  I  do  not  care  to  talk  with  those 
in  whom  I  feel  no  interest.  Having  neither  professional 
interests  to  push,  nor  daughters  to  marry,  and  not  caring 
to  show  Mrs.  Grundy  how  many  people  I  know,  I  have  had 
no  motive  for  multiplying  social  relations.  I  have  thus 
avoided  the  weariness  of  '^the  social  treadmill.''  My  oirde, 
limited  to  those  whose  natures  are  more  or  less  attractive 
to  me,  has  ever  yielded  me  pleasure,  and  brought  to  me 
quite  as  much  intercourse  as  I  desired-— often  too  much, 
in  fact. 

Of  special  incidents  belonging  to  social  life  which  dwell 
in  my  memory  two  belong  to  this  year.  One  of  them  was 
a  water-party  on  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  to  the  younger  Miss  Thackeray — a  party 
including  the  elder  Miss  Thackeray  (now  Mrs.  Ritchie) 
whose  nature,  answering  to  her  father's  estimate,  some- 
times expressed  its  amiabilities  in  amusing  ''  verbal 
fireworks,"  as  I  once  heard  a  lady  call  them.  Some  of 
the  Huth  family  were  of  the  party;  and  also  a  son  and 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Grove.  Thames  Ditton  was  our 
picnidng  place;  and  taking  again  to  our  boats,  which 
carried  us  to  Hampton  Court,  we  there  of  course  went 
the  round  of  the  galleries.  Although  I  do  not  remember 
it,  I  doubtiess  seized  the  occasion  for  uttering  heresies 
concerning  Raphael's  cartoons. 

As,  in  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  implied  sundry  tastes 
and  pursuits  incongruous  with  the  popular  conception  of 
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the  philosoplier,  I  shall  not^  I  suppose^  Borprise  the  reader 
by  indicating  another.  In  October  I  went  down  for  some 
pheasant  shooting  to  Wykehnrst — an  estate  in  Sussex  not 
long  before  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth^  and  on  which 
a  few  years  later  he  buQt  the  palatial  mansion  now  existing 
there.  Save  once^  at  Ardtomish^  when  I  utterly  failed  in 
black-cock  shootings  I  had  not  taken  a  gun  in  hand  since 
I  was  18;  and  now^  though  I  was  to  my  own  extreme 
surprise^  and  to  the  surprise  of  others^  very  successful^  the 
sport  gave  me  scarcely  any  pleasure.  I  preferred  hitting 
to  missings  and  that  was  about  all.  I  suppose  it  was  that 
the  hcdtue  system^  or  whatever  approaches  to  it^  lacks  the 
chief  elements  of  the  sportsman's  pleasure.  Essentially 
this^  like  the  pleasures  accompanying  many  other  activities^ 
consists  in  justified  self-estimation.  Be  it  in  a  feat  of 
strength,  or  a  g^ame  of  physical  or  mental  skill,  or  a  wit 
combat,  the  satisfaction  of  success  is  caused  by  proved 
adequacy  to  the  occasion.  Consciousness  of  efficiency  is  an 
accompaniment  of  every  kind  of  achievement;  and,  accom- 
panying life-subserving  activities  of  every  kind,  has  roots 
ramifying  everywhere.  Hence  whatever  implies  efficiency 
becomes  a  source  of  pleasure:  directly  and  simply  if  known 
to  self  only,  and  also  indirectly  and  more  complexly  if 
known  to  others  too.  In  such  a  sport  as  cover-shooting 
mth  beaters,  the  efficiency  is  simply  that  of  hitting  a 
moving  mark — divested  of  all  those  efficiencies  which  go 
along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  scattered  birds  in  a 
wild  state.  Hence,  except  where  there  is  a  love  of  killing 
for  its  own  sake,  it  yields  but  little  pleasure. 

In  the  early  months  of  1871,  suddenly  passed  away  my 
admired  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Octavius  Smith.  Though 
of  g^ood  age,  he  was  constitutionally  vigorous  and  might 
have  lived  many  years  but  for  the  results  of  an  accident. 
He  exemplified  the  truth  that  where  great  physical  vigour 
and  menUJ  resource  yield  daily  experience  of  efficiency  on 
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all  occasions  there  is  apt  to  be  generated  an  excessiye 
degree  of  courage.  Many  years  before  he  had  suffered 
serious  damage  from  incaution  hence  arising;  and  now^  or 
rather  a  few  years  previously,  an  accident  to  which  the 
same  trait  led,  left  a  slight  invisible  injury  which  obviously 
originated  the  malady  that  proved  fatal.  Among  my 
friends  of  the  preceding  generation  his  death  made  a  great 
gap— a  gap  impossible  to  be  filled  up. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  was  passed  in  a  miscellaneous 
way.  First  came  a  short  salmon-fishing  expedition  to 
Inveroran.  Thence,  when  the  British  Association  met 
about  its  usual  date,  I  migrated  to  its  place  of  meeting- 
Edinburgh.  This  time  the  prompting  motive  was  not  that 
of  being  present  during  l^e  presidency  of  one  of  my 
friends.  The  motive  was  that  of  aiding  Prof.  Youmans 
in  his  project  mentioned  above.  Sundry  steps  were  taken 
which  conduced  to  its  success.  Profs.  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
and  myself  were  formed  into  a  Committee  to  decide  on 
books  which  should  be  admitted  into  the  series;  and 
whether,  with  this  or  that  author,  an  engagement  should  be 
made  to  write  one.  Sundry  members  of  the  Association 
were  canvassed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  promises  from 
them  to  contribute  volumes  connected  with  their  special 
subjects:  the  purpose  being  that  each  of  such  volumes 
should  be  one  dealing  with  some  part  of  a  science  capable 
of  being  cut  out  from  the  rest,  and  within  the  limits  of 
which  there  had  been  recent  developments  of  importance. 
The  consultations  and  negotiations  went  on  favourably,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  meeting  closed  the  scheme  had  taken 
definite  shape  and  organization. 

A  house  at  St.  Andrews  had  been  taken  by  the  Huxleys 
for  the  Autumn,  and  this  led  me  to  go  over  to  an  hotel 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  things  only  I  remember 
— ^the  one  that  Huxley  and  I  played  together  a  game  of 
golf,  the  only  game  I  ever  played ;  the  other  that,  while 
sitting    on   the   diff    watching   some   boys   bathing,  we 
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maryelled  oyer  the  fact^  Beeming  especially  strange  when 
they  are  no  longer  disguised  by  clothes,  that  hnman  beings 
should  dominate  over  all  other  creatures  and  play  the 
wonderful  part  they  do  on  the  Earth. 

On  leaving  St.  Andrews  I  met,  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  made  at  Edinburgh,  one  whom  I  have  not 
hitherto  named — Dr.  Hirst,  a  special  friend  of  Prof. 
Tyndall  since  their  early  days.  Originally  engaged  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  they  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  going 
together  to  the  University  of  Marburg;  whence,  after 
taking  their  degrees,  they  went  to  Queenwood  College  as 
professors;  and  whence,  afterwards,  they  migrated  to 
London:  Tyndall  to  the  Boyal  Institution,  as  Faraday's 
assistant  and  presently  his  successor,  and  Hirst  to  Uni- 
versity College  as  Professor  of  Mathematics;  which  post 
he  held  until  he  became  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  University 
of  London,  on  the  way  to  his  ultimate  position  as  the  first 
Director  of  Studies  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

Our  tour  into  the  West  Highlands  proved  in  all  respects 
a  success.  Days  were  passed  at  Oban,  at  Ballachulish,  and 
at  Fort  William  :  our  stay  at  this  last  place  being  varied  by 
an  exploration  of  Glen  Nevis  up  to  its  top,  where  it  becomes 
Swiss-like  in  character.  While  at  Bannavie  a  dog-cart 
took  us  to  Glen  Boy,  up  which  we  rambled  to  explore 
the  parallel  roads,  and  to  discuss  the  speculations  respect- 
ing their  origin.  On  our  return  south,  I  remember  only 
the  sunny  day  which  gave  beauty  to  our  walk  along  the 
shore  of  Loch  Linnhe  from  Ballachulish  to  Appin.  And  then 
there  came  a  junction  with  our  common  friends  the  Busks^ 
who  had  again  taken  Aird's  Bay  House  on  Loch  Etive. 

Two  breaks  in  the  routine  of  my  ordinary  work  occurred 
soon  after  I  resumed  it.  One  of  them  was  entailed  by  the 
scheme  of  my  American  friend,  and  the  other  by  a  con- 
troversy upon  which  I  had  to  enter. 

Arrangements  for  the  proposed  "  Litemational  Scientific 
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Series^^  had  to  be  made  in  France;  and  I  agreed  to  go  with 
Yonmans  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish 
them.  He  knew  no  French^  and  thongh  mj  French  was 
scrambling  enough^  it  sufficed  to  give  M.  Baillidre  the 
needful  explanations^  and  to  make  it  manifest  to  him  that 
it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  become  the  French  publisher 
for  the  Series.  There  was  also  formed  a  French  Committee 
of  judges,  who  should  decide  upon  such  works  as  French- 
men might  propose;  and  rarious  other  matters  were  put  in 
train  before  he  went  on  to  Germany  and  I  returned  home. 

While  still  in  Paris  I  entered  upon  the  piece  of  contro- 
versial writing  which  Fate  had  just  then  derolyed  on  me : 
Youmans  yolunteering  as  amanuensis.  The  Fortrnghthj 
Review  for  November  1871  contained  an  article  by  Prof. 
Huxley  entitled  '' Administrative  Nihilism/'  in  which, 
criticising  a  view  of  mine  respecting  the  limitation  of 
State-functions,  he  put  his  objection  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  I  could  scarcely  avoid  giving  an  answer;  for 
otherwise  the  implication  would  apparently  have  been  that 
the  question  was  unanswerable.  Commenced,  as  above 
stated,  in  Paris,  and  completed  after  my  return  to  London, 
my  reply  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the  ForU 
nightly,  under  the  title  of  ''  Specialized  Administration.'^ 

This  passage  of  arms  was  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  ami- 
cable spirit,  and  left  the  relations  between  us  undisturbed. 

Before  the  close  of    the  year  came  two  occurrences 
of  some  interest,  one  of  them  leading  to  the  other.    The 
first  is  explained  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Principal  of 
St.  Andrews. 
DsAB  Db.  Tulloob,  "  9XHh  Novr.  1871. 

Only  on  Friday  night  did  I  hear,  and  only  on  Saturday  morning  did  I 
see,  [in  the  Timet]  that  I  had  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  Bector  of 
Si  Andrews. 

"  I  regret  that  lome  intimation  was  not  given  to  me  beforehand  that  raoh 
a  step  was  oontemplated ;  beoanse  frame  trouble,  and  poadblj  eome  derange- 
mant  of  plana,  might  thna  have  been  prevented. 
**  To  accept  inch  a  pott,  were  I  elected  to  it,  would  entail  on  me  a  km  of 
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time  whioh,  though  not  serioiu  to  most,  would  be  sarious  to  me,  with  my 
yery  small  amount  of  working  power.  My  progress  with  my  work,  slow 
enough  at  the  best,  is  interrupted  muoh  more  frequently  than  I  like ;  and 
I  find  myself  compelled  rigorously  to  negative  such  interruptions  as 
are  not  unavoidable.  Though,  in  the  position  which  some  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  students  wish  me  to  occupy,  I  might  be  of  some  little  service,  yet  I 
think  I  can  render  better  service  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of  energy  to 
executing  the  task  before  me. 

''  In  conveying  to  those  who  have  put  forward  my  name  the  request  that 
they  will  withdraw  it  from  the  list,  will  you  be  kind  enough  also  to  say  that 
I  am  much  gratified  by  the  sympathetic  appreciation  implied  by  the  course 
they  have  taken. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hbbbbbt  Spbnoeb.*' 

I  may  add  that  the  students,  signifying  their  disap- 
pointment at  the  time,  signified  it  afterwards  still  more 
by  again  asking  me  in  March  of  the  next  year:  the 
preceding  election  having  proved  invalid.  But  the  reasons 
given  for  declining  upon  the  first  occasion  remained  in 
force,  and  I  again  declined. 

This  incident  in  November  initiated  another  before  the 

close  of  December.    There  came  an  intimation,  conveyed 

through  Professor  Flint,  that  the  Senatus  contemplated 

conferring  upon  me  an  honorary  degree.     As  my  reply 

contains    some    general    opinions    respecting    honorary 

degrees,  which  I  think  it  desirable  to  put  on  record, 

I  here  give  it  in  full. 

"  Sia,  Deer,  1871. 

I  cannot  but  be  much  gratified  by  the  fact  of  which  yon  inform  me— 
that  <*  the  professors  of  the  United  OoUege  of  St.  Andrews  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Senatus  of  the  University  to  confer  upon  "  me 
"  the  Degree  of  LL JD."  The  remembrance  of  this  mark  of  their  considera- 
tion will  hereafter  give  me  pleasure. 

**  Gertain  convictions  which  have  been  long  growing  up  in  me,  respecting 
the  effects  of  honorazy  titles,  will,  however,  I  fear,  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
aoc^ytanoe  of  the  degree  which  the  Professors  kindly  suggest  should  be 
conferred  upon  me.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  honorary 
titles,  while  they  seem  to  be  encouragements  to  intellectual  achievement,  do 
in  reality,  by  their  indirect  influences,  act  as  discouragements. 
"If,  supposing  due  discrimination  were  possible,  men  of  much  promise 
received  from  a  learned  body  such  marks  of  distinction  as  would  bespeak 
attention  from  the  world  at  large,  I  can  well  imagine  that  such  men  would  be 
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greatly  helped,  and  would  oftentimea  be  saved  from  smkiiig  in  their  atmg^ea 
with  adverse  circnmstancea  in  the  midst  of  a  society  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  known  men.  Bat  there  ordinarily  oomes  no  sach  aid  ontil  the  difficnltiea 
have  been  snrmouited— supposing,  that  is,  that  they  have  not  proved  fatal. 
"  Probably  it  will  be  said  that  because  honorary  titles  do  not  commonly 
yield  benefits  so  great  as  they  might  yield  if  given  earlier,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  when  given  they  are  otherwise  than  beneficiaL  I  think, 
however,  that  if,  instead  of  considering  their  direct  effects  on  those  older 
men  who  have  received  them,  we  consider  their  indirect  effects  on  those 
younger  men  who  have  not  received  them,  we  shall  see  that  to  these  they 
become,  practically,  an  additional  obstacle  to  success.  Always  the  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  one  who,  without  authority,  enters  the  field  of 
intellectual  activity,  in  competition  with  those  having  established  authorities* 
are  sufficiently  great  The  probability  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  worth 
listening  to,  is  so  strong,  that  he  is  almost  certain  to  receive  for  a  long  time 
scarcely  any  of  the  attention  he  may  well  deserve.  But  this  unavoidable 
difficult  is  made  artificially  greater  when,  bearing  no  stamp  of  value,  ha 
has  for  competitors  those  who,  to  the  advantages  of  known  achievements,  add 
the  advantage  of  officially-stamped  values.  The  larger  reading  world,  and 
the  narrower  critical  world  which  leads  it,  are  greatly  biassed  by  whatever 
bespeaks  respectful  consideration.  And  if  the  presence  of  an  honorary  title 
gives  this  positive  advantage  to  one  bearing  it,  its  absence  involves  a  positive 
disadvantage  to  one  not  bearing  it. 

"  This  conclusion  is  not  one  reached  a  priori;  but  it  is  one  that  personal 
experiences  have  forced  upon  me.  During  a  career  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  most  of  which  has  been  passed  in  writing  books  that  entailed  on  me 
successive  losses,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  this  artificial 
aid  given  by  honorary  titles  to  those  who  least  needed  aid,  and  the  conse- 
quent artificial  hindrance  to  those  without  titles  who  most  needed  aid.  And 
it  has  come  to  be  an  established  belief  with  me  that  the  advance  of  thought 
will  be  most  furthered,  when  the  only  honours  to  be  acquired  by  authors  are 
those  spontaneously  yielded  to  them  by  a  public  which  is  left  to  estimate 
their  merits  as  well  as  it  can. 

"  It  would  be  a  source  of  much  regret  to  me  if  this  response  to  the  sympa- 
thetic recognition  which  the  Professors  of  Si  Andrew's  imply  by  their 
proposed  step,  were  interpreted  as  undervaluing  the  feeling  shown  by 
them.  But  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  make  it  clear  that  my 
course  is  one  determined  by  a  general  principle,  entirely  without  reference 
to  the  particular  circumstances,"  etc.  etc. 

To  save  references  to  tliein  in  future  cliapters^  I  may  add 
here  thatonyarious  kindred  occasions  I  took  the  like  course: 
ftfli^'grn'tig  these  and  sundry  other  reasons  for  declining. 

A  letter  of  8th  Jan.  1872^  saying  ''  I  was  better  for  my 
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excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight/'  reminds  me  that  the 
Christmas  week  of  1871  was  spent  in  company  with  my 
friends  Busk  and  AHmaTi  in  walking  and  driving  round  the 
south  coast  from  St.  Helens  to  Yarmouth.  Of  incidents 
during  the  season  of  1872^  the  following  extracts  from 
correspondence  give  some  traces.  The  first  is  dated 
2nd  Feb. 

*'  Haaokel's  assistant,  of  whom  he  speaks  highly,  a  Dr.  Tetter,  has  under- 
taken  to  translate  Fint  Prineiplsit  and  proposes  afterwards  to  translate  the 
Biology  ftnd  the  Piyeholog^.  It  seems  that  Brockhaos  hesitates  about 
undertaking  the  publication ;  but  Haeokel  speaks  as  though  there  will  be  no 
diffieultj  in  finding  another  publisher,  if  Brockhaus  should  not  shortly 
agree  ...  We  had  an  X  dinner  last  night  at  which  Lowe  was  our 
guest    He  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  scientific  matters." 

Correspondence  also  recalls  the  fact  that  when  over  here 
in  1871^  my  American  publisher^  Mr.  Appleton,  had  asked 
me  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  be  painted  for  him,  and  presented 
to  some  institution  in  New  York  City.  As  he  left  me 
to  choose  the  artist,  I  assented;  and  some  progress  was 
made  during  the  Autumn.  A  letter  of  8tb  April  1872 
says: — 

'*  The  portrait  has  been  standing  still  up  to  the  present  time.  Since  his 
return  from  Spain,  Burgess  has  had  scarlet  fever  in  his  house.  I  am  going 
to  day  to  give  him  a  sitting"   .    .    . 

My  reasons  for  fixing  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess^  were  two. 
One  was  that  he  was  not  a  professed  portrait  painter:  my 
impression  being  that  he  would  feel  nfore  interest^  and 
take  more  pains^  than  an  artist  who  had  made  portrait 
painting  his  business.  The  other  was  that  he  had  shown 
a  remarkable  power  of  rendering  expression.  A  picture 
of  his,  entitled  ''Bravo  Toro/'  exhibited  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  some  years  before,  and  representing  spectators  at 
a  Spanish  bull-fight,  had  greatly  struck  me  by  its  truthful 
and  varied  representations  of  character  and  emotion.  No 
picture  by  an  old  master  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of, 
exhibits  this  kind  of  success  in  anything  like  as  great 
degree.  His  artist  friends  told  Mr.  Burgess  that  success 
of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  aimed  at — ^was  not  an  element 
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in  high  art.  To  me  it  seems,  contrariwise,  that  such 
snccess  is  the  highest.  I  know  a  novelist,  skilful  in 
devising  plots,  who  holds  that  a  good  story  is  the  thing, 
if  not  of  sole  importance,  still  of  chief  importance,  in 
fiction;  and  who  accords  small  praise  to  characterization^ 
and  the  delineation  of  those  lights  and  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  give  individuality:  components  that 
are,  in  fact,  the  flowers  to  which  the  story  is  but  the  stem. 
I  would  as  soon  believe  him  as  I  would  believe  these 
artists  who  pooh-pooh  the  vivid  portrayal  of  moral 
natures  and  states  of  mind  in  the  &ces  of  the  personages 
they  represent. 

''I  have  been  away  at  Boulogne,'^  says  a  letter  of 
June  12;  and  now  that  I  meet  with  this  sentence,  I 
remember  that  my  old  engineering  friend.  Loch,  whose 
name  has  for  a  long  time  disappeared  from  the  record,  was 
staying  there  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  that  to  join 
him  was  the  motive  for  going.  He  and  I  renewed  our 
habit  of  early  years,  and  took  country  rambles  inland  and 
along  the  coast.  One  of  them  left  a  permanent  impression. 
We  passed  a  wayside  shrine,  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
numerous  offerings,  each  formed  of  two  bits  of  lath  nailed 
one  across  the  other.  The  sight  suggested  to  me  the 
behaviour  of  an  intelligent  and  amiable  retriever,  a  great 
pet  at  Ardtomish.  On  coming  up  to  salute  one  after  afew 
hours'  or  a  day's  absence,  wagging  her  tail  and  drawing 
back  her  lips  so  as  to  simulate  a  grinning  smile,  she  would 
seek  around  to  find  a  stick,  or  a  bit  of  paper,  or  a  dead 
leaf,  and  bring  it  in  her  mouth :  so  expressing  her  desire 
to  propitiate.  The  dead  leaf  or  bit  of  paper  was  symbolic, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  valueless  cross. 
Probably,  in  respect  of  sincerity  of  feeling,  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  retriever. 

Though  I  had  arranged  to  go  abroad  with  friends  for 
my  autumn  holiday,  yet  my  habit  of  visiting  Scotland 
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annnallj  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted*  The  beginning  of 
Angost  f onnd  me  at  Taynnilt^  wbere  I  went  for  some  sabnon 
fishing  in  the  Awe.  Bnt  the  weather  was  dry^  the  river 
low^  the  days  bright^  and  after  a  week  of  disappointments 
I  retomed. 

An  excursion  to  Switzerland  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busk 
and  their  daughters  shortly  followed.  After  brief  pauses  at 
Cologne^  Heidelberg^  and  Beme^  we  made  our  way  to 
Mtirren^  where  a  week  or  perhaps  more  was  spent  in  faoe  of 
the  Jungfrau  and  the  Silberhom.  No  more  on  this  occasion 
than  on  the  firsts  did  I  find  Switzerland  physically  benefi- 
cial. On  neither  occasion  did  I  experience  tiie  invigoration 
which  many  feel;  and  Murren  was  positively  enervating. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  respecting  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  conations.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  with 
these  as^  according  to  a  physician  I  quoted  some  distance 
back,  it  is  with  drugs :  cases  prove  that  under  different 
conditions  they  may  produce  opposite  effects.  Certainly, 
the  air  of  great  altitudes,  which  is  exhilarating  to  some,  is 
depressing  to  others.  I  was  not  alone  in  feeling  the  ill 
effects  of  Murren.  Two  of  the  ladies  furnished  clear 
proo&  of  enf  eeblement.  Evidently  that  state  of  exhaustion 
which  the  rarified  air  of  very  high  mountains  causes 
in  all,  begins  to  be  felt  by  a  few  on  lower  mountains. 
The  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure  accompanying  an 
ascent  of  6000  feet,  produces  on  the  respiratory  process 
effects  which,  not  manifest  in  some^  are  conspicuous  in 
others.  May  it  not  be  that  two  &ctors  which  come  into  play, 
work,  by  their  joint  actions,  diverse  results  in  diverse 
constitutions  f  Diminished  atmospheric  pressure  causes 
augmented  exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs :  water 
turns  into  vapour  more  rapidly.  One  of  the  consequences 
is  that  the  currents  of  liquids  through  the  tissues  are 
accelerated;  change  of  matter  is  furthered ;  and  exaltation 
of  energy  results.  At  the  same  time  the  charge  of  oxygen 
which  the  blood  contains  is  lessened,  and  greater  action  of 
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the  langa  is  required  to  compensate  for  this.  If  the  Inngfs 
are  well  developed^  a  small  amonnt  of  extra  activity 
enables  them  to  meet  the  requirement^  and  then  the  benefit 
of  a  more  rapid  evaporation  of  water  is  felt.  If ^  contrari- 
wise^ the  respiratory  system  is  below  par^  then  more  is  lost 
by  decreased  oxygenation  than  is  gained  by  increased 
evaporation. 

While  the  heights  of  Switzerland  were  not  favourable  to 
me,  neither  were  the  depths.  Our  descent  to  Grindelwald 
was  not  followed  by  any  improvement,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  After  a  few  days  it  became  evident  that  I 
must  escape  into  the  open  country.  Bidding  good-bye  to 
my  friends,  I  made  my  way  to  Yevay ;  and  after  a  few  days 
at  St.  Evian  les  Bains,  and  a  few  others  at  Geneva,  I 
reached  home  a  week  before  the  end  of  September. 

Not  long  after  my  return  was  published  Mr.  Darwin's 
work  on  The  Ewpression  of  the  Emotions.  As  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  copy  he  was  good  enough  to  send  me 
contains  some  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  a  point  on 
which  we  differed,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  quote  it  here. 
DxAB  DiBwnr,  "  Nw.  160, 1872. 

I  have  deUyed,  somewhat  longer  than  I  intended,  acknowledging  the 
eopy  of  your  new  volmne,  which  yon  have  been  kind  enongh  to  send  me.  I 
delayed  partly  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  read  more  of  it  before  writing 
to  yon ;  bat  my  reading  powers  are  so  small,  and  they  are  at  present  so 
much  employed  in  getting  op  materials  for  work  in  hand,  that  I  haTe  been 
nnable  to  get  on  far  with  it.  I  have,  however,  read  quite  enongh  to  see 
what  an  immense  mass  of  eyidence  yon  have  brongfat  to  bear  in  proof  of 
your  propositions. 

"  I  will  comment  only  on  one  point  on  which  I  see  yon  differ  from  me ; 
namely  the  explanation  of  mnsioal  expression,  in  respect  of  which  you  qnote 
Mr.  Litchfield.  I  think  if  yon  would  trace  np  the  genesis  of  melody, 
beginning  with  the  cadences  of  slightly  emotional  speech  and  passing  throngh 
recitatlTe,  yon  would  see  that  melody  is  quite  comprehensible  on  the 
principles  I  have  pointed  out.  The  fact  that  melody  proper,  has  been 
evolved  in  comparatively  recent  times,  is  strong  evidence  of  this.  That 
recitative  is  a  natural  expression  of  emotion  is  abundantly  proved.  I 
remember  having  read  of  Australians  who  used  a  kind  of  recitative  in 
talking  to  themselves  when  walking  along,  about  things  that  interested 
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flMm;  ftnd  I  haTo  heard  ehfldren,  when  engaged  in  any  play  thai  interesteu 
Uiem,  oir  rach  ocoopations  as  gathering  flowers,  talk  to  themselTes  in 
reoitatiTe.  Join  this  with  the  fact  that  many  inferior  races  have  never 
risen  above  recitative  (as  the  Ohinese  and  Hindoos)  and  that  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  even  among  the  Greeks,  melody  had  not  become  so 
markedly  different  from  recitative  as  now, — add,  too,  the  fact  that  even  now 
In  the  Highlands  yon  may  hear  Gaelic  songs  that  retain  very  much  of  the 
recitative  character;  and  I  think  yon  will  see  that  melody  is,  as  I  have 
contended,  an  idealised  form  of  the  natural  cadences  of  emotion.  Indeed 
I  oonld  point  oat  musical  phrases  which  wonld,  I  think,  clearly  prove  this 
to  yon.  Ask  your  daughter  to  play  to  you  **Bohert  toi  qyte  faimet*'  and 
yon  will  I  think  see  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  dU;  for 
there  are  other  elements  of  effect  in  melody.  Bat  this  is,  I  think,  the 
eardinal  element 

Years  very  traly, 

HXBBKBT  Sphicii.*' 

I  have  long  intended  to  add  to  tlie  essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Function  of  Music,  a  postscript  dealing  with  objections : 
its  chief  purposes  beings  firsts  to  dissipate  the  misapprehen- 
sions of  Mr.  Edmund  Gumej^  and  second,  to  criticize  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
shall  now  ever  be  able  to  fulfil  my  intention. 

Shortly  before  the  date  of  the  above  letter  (which  I  have 
transposed  for  oonyenience)  came  the  completion  and 
publication  of  the  volume  to  which  this  chapter  owes  its 
title.    I  have  not  very  much  to  say  concerning  it. 

Beyond  the  verbal  improvements  made  on  nearly  aU  the 
pages  throughout  part  YI,  ''Special  Analysis/'  not  many 
changes  were  made.  Only  one  of  them  calls  for  mention 
here,  namely,  the  enunciation  of  the  paradox  that  Logic  is 
a  science  of  objective  phenomena,  and  not  a  science  of 
subjective  phenomena,  as  hitherto  assumed.  The  proof  as 
given  in  §  802,  still  appears  to  me  conclusive.  Save  one 
writer  laMind,  who  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  attention 
had  been  given  to  it,  everybody  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
passed  by  this  revolutionary  doctrine  without  remark.  It 
should,  I  think,  be  either  disproved  or  admitted;  for  clearly 
the  issues  involved  are  of  some  philosophical  importance. 
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Does  not  one  of  them  tonch  fondamentally  the  entire 
system  of  Hegel  f  I  express  the  thought  interrogatiyelj^ 
beoanse  I  know  so  little  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
)fy  impression  is  that  it  sets  ont  with  a  proposition 
impossible  to  conceive.  If  this  proceeding  is  legitimate^  it 
is  no  less  legitimate  to  make  each  step  in  the  reasoning 
that  follows,  of  like  nature;  and  to  assert  that  though  a 
particular  conclusion  appears  necessary,  and  the  opposite 
conclusion  impossible  to  conoeive,  yet  the  opposite  con- 
clusion is  true.  As  this  course,  actual  and  potential,  is  one 
against  which  I  feel  an  obstinate  prejudice,  I  never  read 
further  any  work  in  which  it  is  displayed.  But  I  wish  some 
one  would  put  the  proposition  that  Logic  is  an  objective 
science,  side  by  side  with  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  see 
whether  the  two  can  co-exist. 

Concerning  Part  YII,  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
elaboration  of  it  illustrated  in  an  extreme  degree  a  habit 
of  thought  which  I  have  before  described.  The  germ  was 
contained  in  the  essay  on  the  ''Universal  Postulate,'^ 
published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October  1858.  In 
the  first  edition  of  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  this  essay 
grew  into  four  chapters;  and  now,  in  the  second  edition, 
its  thoughts  had  so  developed  in  various  ways  that  nineteen 
chapters  were  required  properly  to  set  them  forth.  How 
to  arrange  these  chapters  long  remained  a  perplexity.  For 
some  two  or  three  years,  I  think,  I  occasionally  thought 
over  the  general  argument  in  my  morning  walks  or  at  other 
times,  and  tried  to  find  the  right  order  for  its  parts,  but 
without  success.  Only  after  this  long  period  did  they 
slowly  gravitate  into  their  respective  places,  and  form 
a  coherent  whole. 

How  happened  it  that  the  volume  was  so  long  in  hand : 
commenced,  as  it  was,  in  1870,  and  not  completed  till 
October  1872  f  I  find  in  correspondence  various  references 
to  ill-health-^being  obliged  to  work  only  at  ''half-speedy^' 
or  to  be  "very  careful  of  my  head.''    While  the  delays 
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hence  arising  partlj  account  for  the  long  time  taken^  it  is 
also  in  part  accounted  for  bj  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  execution  of  other  work  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  But  I  was  nearly  forgetting  a  further  cause. 
The  volume  ended  with  an  additional  part  (Part  IX  ''  Corol- 
laries'^)  .  Psychology  underlies  Sociology;  and  there  had  to 
be  specified  a  number  of  those  more  special  truths  in 
Psychology  which  haye  to  be  handed  on  to  Sociology  as 
part  of  its  data.  The  deduction  of  these  special  truths 
from  the  general  truths  set  forth  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work,  was  an  interesting  task. 


16 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

AN  EXTRA  BOOK. 

1872—78.    Mt.  52—58. 

Ahothib  overlap  in  tlie  narratiye^  like  two  already  made^ 
has  to  be  made  here.  Without  causing  some  confusion^  I 
could  not,  until  now,  give  any  account  of  work  which  was 
undertaken  before  the  second  yolume  of  the  Psychology  was 
finished;  and  which,  as  lately  implied,  was  one  cause  of  its 
long-postponed  publication.  Gk>ing  back  some  six  months, 
I  must  here  say  something  about  an  extra  book  then 
commenced. 

"  Why  an  extra  book  f "  thinks  the  reader.  "  Surely  the 
remaining  volumes  of  the  Synthetic  Plulosophy  formed  a 
sufficiently  large  task,  and  to  attempt  more  was  unwise,  if 
not,  indeed,  absurd.''  This  reflection  is  perfectly  just,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  mitigation  of  censure  save  that, 
though  very  reluctant,  I  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  commit 
myself  to  this  extra  book. 

I  have  already  described  the  scheme  of  Prof.  Youmans 
which  resulted  in  "The  International  Scientific  Series''; 
and  I  have  noted  some  efforts  I  made  in  aid  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  his  negotiations  with  one  or  other  author,  he  urged 
me  to  contribute  a  volume  to  the  series.  I  felt,  as  the 
reader  above  imagined  feels,  that  I  had  quite  enough  on 
my  hands,  and  for  some  time  resisted  the  suggestion.  But 
my  friend  was  pressing;  and,  being  under  great  obligations 
to  him  for  all  that  he  had  done  on  my  behalf  in  America,  I 
could  not  ubter  that  decided  "  No "  which  I  should  have 
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nttered  to  any  one  else.  Eventnally  I  yielded ;  not,  how- 
eyer,  without  making  such  modification  of  the  engagement 
as  wonld,  I  thonght,  enable  me  to  do  wliat  was  asked  without 
seriously  retarding  more  important  work.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  obtain  a  fit  collaborateur,  who  should  give 
literary  form  to  the  ideas  with  which  I  furnished  him.  It 
was  a  wild  notion,  to  be  excused  only  by  the  pressure  and 
hurry  which  prevented  deliberation.  Had  I  refiected,  I 
should  have  seen  that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would 
prove  adequately  subordinate  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  sufficient  vigour  of  thought  and  style  to  satisfy  me. 
During  the  time  in  which  this  idea  was  entertained,  Mr. 
G.  K  Appleton,  founder  and  editor  of  The  Academy y  came  to 
me  proposing  himself  as  joint  author;  and  it  was  his 
proposal  more  than  anything  else  which  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme.  I  foresaw  that  we 
should  disagree  and  part  over  the  first  chapter;  and  it 
became  clear  that  neither  anyone  else's  version  of  my 
thoughts  nor  anyone  else's  expression  of  them  would 
satisfy  me. 

Very  shortly,  therefore,  the  notion  of  collaboration  was 
abandoned,  and  I  undertook  to  do  the  entire  work  myself. 

Before  he  left  England  my  American  friend  volunteered 
to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  suggestion  which  had 
arisen,  I  do  not  remember  how,  that  the  successive  chapters 
of  The  Study  of  Bociology — the  extra  book  in  question- 
should  be  first  published  serially,  in  England  and  America 
at  the  same  time.  Here  the  Contemporary  Review,  then 
owned  by  Mr.  Strahan  and  edited  by  Mr.  E[nowles,  was  the 
contemplated  medium;  and  a  fit  medium  in  the  United 
States,  Prof.  Youmans  proposed  to  negotiate  with  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  return.  With  this  explanation  the 
meanings  of  the  following  extracts  from  correspondence 
will  be  clear.  The  first  is  dated  8th  Jany.  1872. 
*«  I  haye*  as  I  proposed  before  yon  left,  arranged  with  Enowles  for  pnblioatioo 
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of  the  8tud^  of  Sociology  in  the  C&tUemporaryt  in  faocesBiTe  instalmenti. 
He,  and  the  paUisher,  Strahan,  expnoB  themselTeB  as  rejoicing  to  make  the 
arrangement.  No  diffionlty  appears  to  arise  respeoting  the  simnltaneong 
pablication  in  America.  ...  I  was  the  better  lor  my  excursion  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  hot  am  not  well,  and  am  obliged  to  be  carefol  as  to  work." 

I  may  remark^  in  passings  that  the  last  sentence  gives  me 

the  date  of  an  excnrsion  which  otherwise  I  should  have 

been  puzzled  to  fix — an  excursion  made^  partly  driving 

partly  walking,  in  company  with  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 

Hooker,  round  the  south  of  the  Island  and  then  from 

Freshwater  across  the  hills  to  Newport.    The  next  letter 

which  I  extract  from  is  dated  16  February,  1872. 

<'  I  haye  Jnst  completed  No.  82  of  my  Serial,  and  am  about  to  oommenoe 
the  first  chapter  for  the  Contemporofy.  It  will  appear  on  the  1st  April.  .  . 
**  The  snccessiye  chapters  will  be  in  great  measnre  independent,  and  will  be 
popular  both  in  manner  and  matter.  I  find  that  I  have  got  a  large  amount 
of  interesting  and  piquant  illustration  that  can  be  worked  up  in  them.*' 

And  now  there  arose  an  unlooked-for  result  from  the 
understanding  that  had  been  made  for  simultaneous 
publication  in  America.  Negotiations  which  Youmans 
had  carried  on  with  one  or  other  periodical  in  the  United 
States  had  all  failed;  and  at  the  time  when  the  first 
chapter  had  been  put  in  iype,  neither  he  nor  I  saw  how 
our  plan  was  to  be  carried  out.  When  the  proof  of  this 
first  chapter  reached  him  it  caused  prompt  and  surprising 
action,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his 
dated  April  8,  1872  :— 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  UkYOia  of  March  18th,  with  article  on  Study  of 
Sociology  enclosed.  I  was  beginning  to  be  worried  about  it,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  telegraphing  you  to  telegraph  me  as  to  what  you  would  do.  Tou 
did  wisely  in  sending  it,  and  I  decided  upon  our  course  in  ten  minutes-after 
getting  it.  I  determined  to  haye  a  monthly  at  once,  and  in  time  to  open  with 
this  article  .  •  •  I  received  your  artide  less  than  a  week  ago.  We  hays 
started  a  monthly  of  12S  pages.  The  first  part  of  it  is  now  printing;  the  last 
pages  will  be  dosed  up  tomorrow,  and  we  will  have  it  out  in  a  few  days  more. 
Of  course  we  had  to  go  in  on  selected  articles  here.  With  yours  for  original, 
and  a  translation  by  my  sister  from  the  French,  a  short  article  by  myself,  and 
fragments  by  my  brother,  we  shall  make  a  yery  fair  show.  .  .  •  Nothing 
happens  as  expected,  but  often  the  unexpected  is  best    I  am  utterly  glad 
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that  thing!  haye  taken  the  oonrse  they  have.    I  have  wanted  a  medium  of 
•peeoh  that  I  can  control,  and  now  I  shall  have  it** 

The  magazine  thus  suddenly  started  was  The  PopvXa/r 

Science  Monthly;  wliioli,  under  the  editorship  of  my  friend^ 

has  had  a  prosperous  career  and  done  very  good  work. 

His  brother^  Dr.  W.   J.  Toumans,  for  many  years  his 

assistant^  is  now  the  Editor.    The  next  extract  is  from 

a  letter  of  mine  dated  29th  April : — 

**  Thanks  for  the  cheque,  which  is  ample.  I  had  intended,  before  receiying 
it,  to  write  and  ask  whether  this  magazine  is  pecuniarUy  a  speculation  of 
your  own  ;  or  whether  the  Appletons  run  the  risk.  If  it  is  your  own,  then  I 
propose  that  yon  shall  have  these  articles  of  mine  gratU.  *' 

It  turned  out^  however^  that  the  magazine  was  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Appletons.  I  consequently  accepted  the 
cheque^  and  continued  to  receiye  payments  from  America 
equal  to  those  which  publication  here  brought  me. 

A  digression^  within  the  digression  constituted  by  the 
Study  of  Sociology fOccxmei  after  the  issue  of  some  chapters. 
I  then  wrote^  and  published  in  the  Contemporary,  an  article 
entitled  ''  Mr.  Martineau  on  Evolution  ^^,  which  was  called 
forth  by  some  strictures  of  his  made  in  a  lecture  uttered 
and  printed  not  long  before.  A  reference  to  it  had^  I  see^ 
been  made  in  a  letter  to  Youmans  on  8th  April  1872. 
"  Hartinean  has  published  in  the  Contemporary  that  essay  of  which  you  sent 
me  a  report  Its  concessions  are  large,  and  its  criticisms  feeble.  It  illustrates 
what  continually  happens  with  all  parties  who  stand  by  the  old.  If  they  do 
nothing,  things  go  against  them;  if  they  stir,  things  go  against  them 
Btillmore.'* 

As  is  implied  by  this  extract^  the  attack  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  call  for  any  notice.  Afterwards^  however^  I  was 
prompted  to  reply.  Mr.  Enowles  is  well  known  for  his 
editorial  tact^  and  it  did  not  in  this  case  fail  him.  In  the 
course  of  an  after-dinner  conyersation  at  Prof.  Huxley's^ 
Mr.  Martineau's  criticisms  were  referred  to^  and  a  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Enowles : — ''  The  general  opinion  is  that  you 
gentlemen  are  getting  the  worst  of  it/'— served  its  purpose 
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effectually.  I  forihwitiL  took  np  Mr.  Martineaa's  gauntlet 
and  snspended  other  work  for  an  interval. 

The  refutation  of  his  arguments  was  an  easy  task. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  abstract  and  higher  sciences — 
logic^  metaphysics,  and  psychology, — his  competence  was 
undoubted;  but  his  knowledge  of  molecular  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  was  not  such  as  fitted  him  for 
dealing  with  the  general  question  of  Eyolution,  and  he 
had  consequently  laid  himself  open  in  fatal  ways. 

The  absence  of  a  rejoinder  from  him  was,  I  beUeye, 
caused  by  an  illness  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  the 
matter  had  drifted  by.  Otherwise  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
attempted  a  defence.  A  capable  man  can  always  find 
something  to  say;  and  the  majority  of  readers,  never 
referring  back  to  see  whether  the  main  points  have  been 
dealt  with,  accept  what  he  says  as  adequate.  ''  Oh,  that 
has  been  answered '^  is  the  subsequent  remark;  and 
the  answer  is  assumed  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
sufficient  answer. 

Such  small  incidents  as  the  remainder  of  1872  brought, 
have  been  already  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  which  this 
chapter  in  part  overlaps.  There  do  not  occur  in  letters  any 
passages  worth  quoting  until  the  beginning  of  1873.  The 
first  of  them,  dated  8th  February,  runs  thus: — 
**  It  tonis  out  to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  laoky  thing  that  I  yielded  to  your 
presstue,  and  undertook  to  write  this  Study  of  Sociology.  The  suooessiye 
chapters  in  the  CotUemporary  are  having  a  great  efifect  on  the  sale  of  mj 
books.  Strange  to  saj,  I  am  getting  quite  popular  with  women.  " 
The  second  of  them  bears  date  the  7th  March,  and  is 
as  follows: — 

**  Tyndall  was  saying  last  night  at  the  X  that  religious  liberality  is  now 
greater  here  than  with  you.  And  many  facts  imply  it.  While,  as  you  teU 
me,  your  papers  are  shrinking  from  saying  anything  about  the  chapter  on 
the  EdueaUonal  Bia$,  here  it  has  met  with  more  open  approval  than  any. 
An  extremely  astonishing  illustration  of  the  rapid  theological  thaw,  you  will 
find  in  the  copy  of  the  NaneoftformUt  I  send  by  this  post,  or  the  next.  In 
a  review  of  a  late  metaphysical  book— Graham's  IdeaUim—jOTi  will  find 
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a  pMiage  eipreMing  sympathj  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable,  m 
probably  the  theology  of  the  fatore.  Think  of  that  for  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Dissentersl" 

Doubtless  the  theological  liberalization  was  then,  and  is 
still,  progressing  at  an  unexpected  rate ;  but  it  is  accom- 
panied by  great  energy  and  activity  in  upholding  and 
propagating  the  old  beliefs.  Though  in  many  circles  it 
is  now  possible  to  say,  without  producing  great  astonish- 
ment, all  that  one  thinks,  I  hear  of  other  circles  in 
which  the  reactionary  feeling  is  carried  so  far  that  even 
ordinary  liberality  is  inadmissible.  I  do  not  regret  this. 
The  change  is  quite  as  rapid  as  is  desirable — ^perhaps  even 
more  rapid  than  is  safe. 

Another  two  months  brought  me  a  serious  depriyation. 
An  intimacy  which  had,  within  a  few  preceding  years, 
become  well  established,  and  from  which  I  expected 
pleasure  and  profit  during  years  to  come,  was  suddenly 
brought  to  an  end.  On  May  10,  1873,  there  came  from 
Avignon  the  news  of  the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill  the 
day  before.  Erysipelas,  consequent  apparently  upon  a 
little  over-exertion  and  exposure,  carried  him  off  quite 
suddenly,  while  yet  he  was  still  active  in  body  and  mind. 

During  a  considerable  period  his  had  been  the  one  con- 
sjucuous  figure  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  influence  that  during  the  interval  between^ 
say  1840  and  1860,  few  dared  to  call  his  views  in  question. 
Beyond  the  intrinsic  causes  for  this  predominance  there 
were  two  extrinsic  causes.  The  time  was  one  in  which  the 
deductive  method  had  fallen  into  such  disrepute,  that  in 
the  concrete  sciences  nothing  beyond  the  accumulation  and 
colligation  of  facts  was  tolerated.  Hence  the  System  of 
Logic,  which,  though  it  did  not  ignore  deductive  reasoning, 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  methods  of  inductive 
reasoning,  served  as  an  authoritative  embodiment  and 
justification  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  most  cultivated 
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men.  The  time  was  also  one  in  wHich  ihe  Free-trade 
agitation  had  imparted  to  politico-eoonomioal  discnssions  an 
interest  mach  greater  than  they  ever  had  before.  This^ 
of  course^  gc^ve  to  his  work  on  Politieal  Economy^  which 
furnished  weapons  to  the  Free-traders^  an  unnsoal  currency. 
A  yet  further  cause  possibly  was  that  the  Experientkil 
Philosophy^  of  which  he  was  the  leading  exponent^  did  not^ 
at  that  time^  meet  with  much  criticism  from  the  Transcen- 
dentalists^  who  have  since  become  actiye  antagonists. 

To  the  extent  of  attending  some  meetings^  I  had  taken 
a  small  part  in  his  election  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Westminster:  being  desirous  that  his  yiews  should  find 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was,  I 
suspect,  on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of  others,  too  high 
an  expectation  of  the  results.  One  who  has  produced  by 
his  books  a  strong  impersonal  impression  rarely  produces 
a  personal  impression  to  correspond.  The  faculties  which 
have  caused  his  superiority  as  a  writer  are  not,  in  all 
oases,  accompanied  by  the  faculties  which  give  supe- 
riority in  personal  intercourse  or  in  debate;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  he  has  to  address  those  with 
whom  he  is  so  little  in  sympathy  as  Mill  was  with  the 
humdrum  rank  and  file  of  our  legislators.  When,  on  a 
subsequent  election,  he  lost  his  seat,  I  happened,  while 
writing  to  him  on  some  other  matter,  to  express  my  belief 
that  on  the  whole  he  was  better  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  in  it;  and  he  replied  that  he  was  inclined 
to  think  so  himself. 

Had  he  lived  longer  there  would  doubtless  have  been, 
beyond  further  writings  of  importance,  further  efforts  to 
advance  social  welfare;  for  Mill  was  not  content  to  do 
this  by  word  only :  he  sought  to  do  it  by  deed  also.  I 
wish  some  one  would  compare  him  as  a  typical  utili- 
tarian with  Carlyle  as  a  typical  anti-utilitarian.  As 
measured,  alike  by  his  domestic  relations  and  his  public 
activities,  the  utilitarian  would  have   much  the  beet  of 
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the  comparison;  and  his  condact  as  husband  and  citizen 
wonld  constitute  a  sarcastic  comment  on  his  competitor's 
denunciations  of  his  ethical  creed. 

In  a  letter  to  Youmans,  dated  16th  May^  I  find  the 
passage : — ''In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Examiner,  in  which^  along  with  other  accounts  of 
John  Mill's  life  and  works^  you  will  see  something  from 
me.''  In  Appendix  Gt,  I  have  resuscitated  this  long- 
buried  sketch. 

If  not  about  this  time^  then  a  year  or  two  earlier^  I  was 
compelled  to  restrict  the  hindrances  to  work  caused  by 
correspondence.  To  do  this  I  drew  up  a  circular  which 
I  had  lithographed^  and  copies  of  which  I  used  in  as  many 
cases  as  possible.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer  regrets  thftt  he  must  tftke  measureB  lor  diminiBhing 
the  amoont  of  his  correspondenoe. 

"Being  prevented  by  his  state  of  health  from  writing  more  than  a  short 
time  daily,  he  progresses  but  slowly  with  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
his  progress  is  made  slower  by  absorption  of  his  time  in  answering  those 
who  write  to  him.  Letters  inviting  him  to  join  Committees,  to  attend 
Meetings,  or  otherwise  to  farther  some  pnblio  object ;  letters  requesting 
interviews  and  autographs ;  letters  asking  opinions  and  explanations — ^these, 
together  with  acknowledgments  of  presentation  copies  of  books,  entail 
hindrances  which,  thooc^  trivial  individually,  are  collectively  serious — 
serious,  at  least,  to  one  whose  hours  of  work  are  so  narrowly  limited. 
"As  these  hindrances  increase  Mr.  Spencer  is  compelled  to  do  something 
to  prevent  them.  After  long  hesitation  he  has  decided  to  cut  himself  off 
from  eveiy  engagement  that  is  likely  to  occupy  attention,  however  slight, 
and  to  dedine  all  correspondence  not  involved  by  his  immediate  work. 
"  To  explain  the  absence  of  a  special  reply  to  each  communication,  he 
sends  this  lithographed  general  reply,  and  he  hopes  that  the  reasons  given 
will  sufficiently  excuse  him  fOr  not  answering  in  a  more  direct  way  the 
letter  of  Mr. ." 

The  mention  of  correspondence  which  had  to  be  thus 
abridged^  reminds  me  that  from  time  to  time  I  received 
letters  of  startling  kinds — ^now  vituperating  me  for  my 
opinions  and  now  going  to  extremes  of  laudation.  A  few 
have  been  astonishing^  and  even  amusing^  as  exhibitions 
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of  vanity.  One  of  these  seems  worth  reproducing^  here.  I 
suppress  not  the  name  only^  but  the  place  and  date^  lest  the 
writer  should  be  identified. 

"  Dear  Sir,— As  the  head  of  my  own  school  of  thought  and  effort,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  yon  for  pablication  or  any  other  nee  yon  think 
desirable,  three  copies  of  a  paper  read  by  myself  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  here  on  the  11th  inst.  Ton  will  see  its  nature  by  its  title :  **  The 
Theory  of  Qrayitation ",  "The  Neb.  Hypothesis**,  the  "Tidal  theory  of 
Evolution  and  the  Dynamics  on  Elliptic  motion**,  aU  stand  disproved. 
**  The  apparatus  was  too  cumbersome  to  forward,  but  I  think  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  constructing  another :  should  you  consider  that  I  should  be 
at  the  expense  myself,  I  am  willing  to  be  so.    For  my  trustworthiness  I  can 

refer  you  to but  I  do  not  think  you  will  consider  references 

necessary. 

''I  am  not  by  any  means  monied;  a  few  hundreds,  (some  six  or  so) 
recently  inherited,  being  the  sum  of  my  possessions.  Between  an  inebriate 
father,  and  dyq>epsia,  and  neglect,  and  want  of  opportunities  at  home,  plus 
hard  work,  poverty,  religious  and  sexual  troubles  out  here,  my  life  has  not 
been  altogether  sunshine. 

"I  am  now  an  atheist  of  a  fairly  contented  mind,  but  resolved,  (for  no 
selfish  reasons)  that  for  every  inch  I  have  been  thrust  down,  I  will  go 
up  a  mile. 

'*I  am  only  fairly  read,  but  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  Universe  that  is 
daily  improving.  I  have  also  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and 
having  seen  some  vicissitudes  and  mixed  with  some  variety  of  men,  and 
foreigners,  and  travellers,  though  comparatively  untravelled  myself,  I  have 
few  prejudices  and  an  enlarged  understanding.  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for 
thus  introducing  myself,  but  I  know  you  will  grant  it  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  labored  most  diligently  these  last  four  or  five  years  entirely  with  the 
object  of  benefiting  my  fellow-man— though  the  practical  turns  one  some- 
times takes,  make  one  feel  as  if  laboring  for  an  undeserving  and  unworthy 

being 

''In  my  endeavours  to  win  for  myself  a  name,  I  have  made  sallies  into 
military,  political  (have  written  a  little)  and  other  matters  where  I  thought 
my  powers  of  origination  would  serve  me.  I  believe  if  I  had  means  and 
appliances  I  could  bring  aerial  navigation  and  one  or  two  useful  inventions 
to  useful  issue.  I  have  been  a  hard  thinker  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
have  not  been  young  since  16  years  of  age, — ^when  I  became  dyspeptic. 
**  I  suppose  if  the  Theory  of  Gravitation  falls,  some  theologians  will  again 
plead  for  direct  divine  interference :  their  day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
"  One  object  I  had  in  view  in  making  tbe  investigation,  was  to  silence  the 
argument  I  have  often  heard  and  that  has  been  used  against  myself  in 
religious  controversy,  that  the  greatest  soientiBt  that  ever  was  or  ever  would 
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be,  was  a  ChiiBtuui  1  The  hamnifflr  of  the  loonodast  has  fallen,  and  behold 
their  fetiah  1  I  was  onoe  told  that  Newton  **  ought  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  fetish"! 

"  I  will  trespass  on  yon  no  longer,  but  hoping  you  will  derive  pleasure  and 
our  cause  will  benefit  by  my  work,  and  that  I  am  not  bat  asking  an  agreeable 
Ukyot  of  yon  in  entrusting  my  paper  to  yoor  hands  and  pilotage,~BelieTe 
me,  a  worker  for  trnth,  and  yonrs  sincerely, ." 

Perliaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  writer  was  insane; 

but  the  photograph  which  he  inclosed  betrayed  no  mark  of 

insanity^  technically  so  called.    He  was  insane  only  as  being 

swayed  by  an  enormously  disproportionate  self-esteem. 

There  needs  a  local  meteorology  which  shall  take  account 
not  only  of  the  modifying  effects  which  the  surface  of  each 
considerable  area  produces  on  the  weather^  but  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  produced  by  adjacent  surfaces.  The 
climate  of  a  region  is  in  no  small  degree  determined  by 
its  position  in  relation  to  regions  around^  unlike  in  character. 
A  striking  illustration  occurs  in  Strath  Spey.  Between  it 
and  the  western  seas  lies  a  mountainous  tract  some  50 
miles  wide ;  and^  coming  oyer  its  chilly  high  lands,  which 
form  good  condensers,  the  westerly  winds  deposit  much  of 
their  contained  water.  Hence,  when  they  reach  Strath  Si>ey, 
which  is  a  broad  open  space,  they  have  comparatively 
little  water  to  deposit,  and  cease  to  send  down  rain.  It 
results  that  there  the  westerly  winds  are  not  rainy  winds, 
and  the  climate  is  comparatiyely  dry. 

Why  do  I  make  this  remark  here  ?  Well,  the  reason 
is  that  this  year,  at  the  end  of  July,  I  made  acquaintance 
with  Strath  Spey,  and  heard  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
daughters  of  my  friend  Potter,  all  of  whom  I  had  seen 
grow  up  from  infancy,  were  now,  several  of  them,  mothers 
of  families.  The  eldest  had  married  Mr.  Bobert  Holt  of 
Liyerpool,  who  rented  the  Dell  of  Abemethy  and  the 
extensiye  moor  appended  to  it,  which  includes  Cairn 
(Jorm,  one  of  the  four  peaks  of  the  Ghrampians.  Here  I 
had  been  inyited  to  yisit  them :  one  of  the  offered  tempta* 
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tions  being  that  the  Spey,  whicli  borders  part  of  the 
estate^  affords  good  salinon-fisliiDg.  To  fix  tbe  dates  of 
my  seyeral  visits^  respecting  wHich  I  was  nncertain^  Mrs. 
Holt  bas  famished  me  with  some  entries  from  their  record; 
of  which  here  is  one  dated  2nd  Angost : — 

**  Mr.  Spenoer,  Mr.  Potter,  and  Bobert,  went  to  AjMe  by  early  train  and  after 
a  pleasant,  doody  but  fine  day,  returned  with  aeren  salmon  and  grilse.'* 

Another  entry^  dated  the  6th^  has  a  little  more  interest. 
Some  8  or  10  ndles  from  the  Dell  there  is  a  loch  containing 
an  island  on  which  exist  the  mins  of  a  castle^  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  "The  Wolf  of  Badenoch''— 
a  name  with  which  my  acquaintance^  now  made,  served 
me  in  fntore  years  as  illnstrating  the  genesis  of  certain 
superstitions.    The  entry  referred  to  runs : — 

*<  DroTe  OTer  in  two  carriages  to  Looh  an  Eilan.  Mr.  Spenoer,  Kate,  and 
Bobert  went  by  train  to  Ayiemore  and  walked  thenoe.  The  Martineaos  joined 
US  at  Innoh.*' 

For  the  recoyery  of  his  health  Mr.  Martineau  had  taken 
a  house  near  Aviemore,  where  he  has  since  spent  his 
summers.  The  recent  passage  of  arms  between  us  did 
not  interfere  with  friendly  intercourse  during  our  picnic. 

I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  East  coast,  and  decided 
to  return  south  by  that  route.  A  day  was  spent  with  Bain, 
who  played  the  guide  to  Aberdeen  and  its  surroundings. 
Thence  I  journeyed  to  Inveroran,  where  I  followed  my 
usual  occupation  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  dates  imply; 
for  I  was  in  London  again  early  in  September. 

Before  I  had  got  two-thirds  through  The  Study  of 
Sociology,  I  became  conscious  that,  for  more  reasons  than 
the  one  above  named,  it  was  well  that  I  had  undertaken 
to  write  it. 

One  reason  of  undeniable  validity  was  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  materials  for  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  which  I 
was  carrying  on  by  proxy,  though  it  had  been  progressing 
for  four  years,  was  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  meet 
my  requirements;  and  it  became  clear  that  a  delay  of  a 
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year  and  a  half  or  bo^  before  entering  on  this  larger  nnder- 
taking^  wonld  give  me  a  better  equipment. 

Another  reason  disclosed  itself.  Sundry  general  con- 
siderations touching  Sociology  which  I  had  seen  would 
be  needful  as  preliminaries  to  a  scientific  discussion,  and 
which  yet  could  not  be  included  in  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
or  if  prefixed  would  make  it  too  yoluminous,  could  now  be 
treated  of  with  advantage.  There  was  furnished  for  them 
a  fit  place  in  The  Btudy  of  Sociology,  which  stood  in  some 
sort  as  an  introduction. 

A  further  reason  was  that  but  few  persons  had  any 
conception  of  a  Social  Science;  and  that  the  diffusion  of 
such  a  conception  would  usefully  precede  the  publication 
of  the  Principles.  The  possibility  of  Sociology  was  not 
only  not  conceiyed  by  historians,  but  when  alleged  was 
denied.  Occupied  as  they  had  all  along  been  in  narrating 
the  events  in  the  lives  of  societies,  they  had  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  evolution  of  their  organizations.  If 
a  biographer,  seeing  that  the  incidents  of  his  hero's  life 
did  not  admit  of  scientific  prevision,  therefore  said  that 
there  is  no  science  of  Man,  ignoring  all  the  phenomena 
of  bodily  formation  and  function;  he  would  parallel  the 
ordinary  historian  who,  thinking  of  little  else  but  the 
doings  of  kings,  court-intrigues,  international  quarrels, 
victories  and  defeats,  concerning  all  which  no  definite 
forecasts  are  possible,  asserts  that  there  is  no  social 
science:  overlooking  the  mutually-dependent  structures 
which  have  been  quietly  unfolding  while  the  transactions 
he  writes  about  have  been  taking  place.  The  mere  fact 
that  during  all  these  centuries  he,  in  common  with  his 
readers,  has  been  in  nearly  every  case  unconscious  of 
that  increasing  division  of  labour  which  characterizes  social 
evolution  everywhere,  shows  how  much  need  there  was  to 
explain  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  social  science. 

A  still  more  cogent  reason  presently  became  manifest  to 
me.    While  describing  and  illustrating  the  various  forma 
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of  bias  wliioli  a  studeni  of  Sociology  must  guard  against,  I 
became  conscious  that  I  myself  needed  the  warnings  I  was 
giving.  The  result  was  that,  while  retaining  my  social 
ideals,  I  gained  a  greater  readiness  to  recognize  the  relative 
goodness  of  forms  which  have  passed  away,  and  a  greater 
preparedness  for  looking  at  the  various  factors  of  social 
development  in  an  unprejudiced  manner.  Without  losing 
my  aversion  to  certain  barbaric  institutions,  sentiments, 
and  beliefs,  considered  in  the  abstract,  I  became  more 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  contemplating  them  calmly, 
as  having  been  in  their  times  and  places  the  best  that  were 
possible,  and  as  unavoidably  to  be  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  social  evolution. 

The  last  chapter  of  The  Study  of  Sociology  was  published 
in  the  Contemporary  on  the  1st  October,  and  the  volume 
was  issued  on  the  1st  November.  Respecting  its  reception 
I  remember  nothing ;  and  all  I  find  in  correspondence  about 
it  is  the  second  paragraph  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  2nd  December,  1873  :— 

<*  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  little  nettled,  I  soppoee,  by  my  oritioism  upon  him  as  a 
type  of  the  anti-soientifio  pnblio,  has  paUished  an  explanatoxy  letter  in  this 
month's  CcnUmporary,  I  am  appending  his  letter  to  the  end  of  the  volome, 
with  some  oonmients.  I  will  send  yon  a  proof  in  a  few  days. 
''Inclosed  is  a  notioe  of  the  Study  from  this  week's  SiOwrday  Rwiew,  qmte 
tympathetio  in  tone.  If  the  reyiewer  is  right,  yon  will  see  tiiat  yon  have  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for  in  tempting  me  to  misemploy  my  time  1  However, 
I  think  the  book  is  desirable,  as  preparing  the  way  lor  what  is  to  oome. 
Moreover,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  returns  it  has  bronght  me,  I  shonld 
have  been  nnable  to  go  on  with  the  Deteriptive  Sociology.'^ 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  extract  prompts  me  to 
remark  that  7%«  Study  of  Sociology  has  been,  pecuniarily 
considered,  unusually  successful  for  a  book  of  its  kind* 
When,  to  the  sums  received  from  England  and  America 
for  the  separate  chapters  as  they  appeared  serially,  there 
are  added  the  sums  since  received  as  royalties  on  the 
successive  editions  of  the  volume,  the  amount  reaches 
between  £1800  and  £1400;  and,  as  editions  are  stiU  called 
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for  with  tolerable  regularity,  I  suppose  the  total  will 
eventnally  be  £1500  or  more.  For  a  five-shilling  book 
on  a  grave  subject^  such  a  result  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
A  further  amount,  indirectly  accruing,  has  to  be  named. 
As  already  intimated,  the  publication  of  the  chapters  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  my  books ;  and  the  increased  demand  proved  to  be  a 
permanent  one. 

Beferring  back  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  above 
extract,  I  may  say  here  that  this  brief  controversy  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  myself  led  to  a  private  correspondence 
which  ended  quite  amicably,  and  established  between  us 
social  relations  of  a  pleasant  kind. 
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SOME  MINOR  INCIDENTS. 

1878.    JEt.  58. 

EssATS  from  time  to  time  pnblislied  after  the  issue 
of  the  second  series  of  Essays  in  1864^  liad  now  become 
sn£Sciently  nomerons  to  fill  another  yolnme.  Written^  like 
preceding  ones^  not  about  matters  of  temporary  interest^ 
and  originally  designed  to  have  eventually  a  permanent 
form^  these  essays  I  now  decided  to  re-publish.  Not 
unfrequently  one  who  thus  reproduces  articles  contributed 
to  periodicals  is  reprobated;  but  I  suppose  that  in  my  case 
sufficient  justification  has  been  yielded  by  the  demand  for  suo- 
cessive  editions  of  this  volume^  as  of  the  preceding  volumes. 

Partiy  because  I  wished  to  include  it  in  this  third  series 
of  essays^  and  partly  because  the  interval  between  the 
ending  of  the  Sttidy  of  Booiology  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  afforded  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, I  devoted  myself,  after  my  return  to  town,  to  an 
episodic  work  which  I  had  long  contemplated.  This  was 
a  piece  of  polemical  writing,  which,  after  so  many  years 
occupied  almost  exclusively  in  producing  books  of  a  purely 
expository  kind,  I  entered  upon  with  some  zest.  As 
the  reader  has  probably  already  inferred,  argumentative 
contests  are  not  wholly  disagreeable  to  me. 

Since  the  publication  of  First  Principles  in  1862, 
numerous  criticisms  of  that  work  and  of  subsequent  works 
had  from  time  to  time  appeared :  most  of  them  not  worthy 
of  notice ;  either  because  of  their  triviality  or  because  they 
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were  anonymous  or  by  writers  of  no  mark.  Bat  there 
had  been  some  which  asked  attention ;  either  because  of 
their  seeming  validity  or  because  they  came  from  men  of 
acknowledged  weight — ^the  Bev.  H.  L.  Mansel  (afterwards 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's)^  Principal  Caird^  the  Bev.  James 
Martineau^  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick^  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson. 
The  objections  raised  by  these  I  undertook  to  answer; 
and  I  published  the  answers  in  the  Noyember  and 
December  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  under  the 
title  of  ''Replies  to  Criticisms *\ 

This  article^  or  rather  these  two  articles^  had  an  unex- 
pected sequence^  which  entailed  on  me  much  trouble  and 
some  annoyance.  Before  they  were  out  of  hand  there 
appeared  two  lengthy  criticisms  upon  First  PHneiplea 
and  other  books  of  mine— one  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and 
the  other  in  the  British  Qtuirterly  Review.  The  first  of 
these^  though  partly  dissentient^  was  civil  in  manner  and 
not  unappreciative;  but  the  second^  making  much  of  some 
small  flaws  which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  general 
conclusions^  was  written  with  evident  animosity  and  in 
an  intemperate  manner.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
should  have  let  both  pass  without  remark;  but^  as  I  was 
then  publishing  replies  to  criticisms,  I  could  not  well  keep 
silence  respecting  these  without  making  the  tacit  admission 
that  the  objections  they  urged  were  valid.  I  therefore 
added  some  pages  dealing  with  them — ^with  the  first  briefly 
and  with  the  second  at  greater  length. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review 
there  appeared  a  rejoinder  from  my  critic  (a  senior 
wrangler,  as  it  turned  out)  in  which  he  sought  to  justify 
his  assertions.  As  some  of  these,  touching  the  natures 
of  our  mathematico-physical  cognitions,  tacitly  called  in 
question  the  philosophical  method  pursued  by  me,  I 
thought  it  needful  to  go  further  into  the  matter: 
defending  my  own  positions  and  making  assaults  on  those 

17 
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of  the  reviewer.  The  result  was  the  pablioation  of  a 
pamphlet  whioh  I  difitribnted  widely  among  leading  men 
in  the  soientifio  world. 

This  pamphlet^  whioh  was  issoed  early  in  1874^ 
wonld^  I  supposed^  end  the  matter;  but  it  did  not.  It 
initiated  a  oontroversy  in  the  pages  of  Natfwre  (chiefly 
concerning  the  bases  of  the  mechanical  axioms),  into 
which  other  combatants  rushed;  and,  broadening  out  as 
all  controyersies  do,  this  continued  during  the  spring.  As 
left  standing  in  Nature,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 
Determined  as  I  was  that  the  main  question,  obscured  in 
the  dust  raised,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  I  drew  up  a 
second  pamphlet,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  letters  published 
in  Nature  with  explanatory  notes,  and  ending  with  a 
summary  of  the  results:  pointing  out  that  my  several 
theses,  which  I  prefixed  to  the  summary,  remained  out- 
standing. Of  this  pamphlet,  too,  I  sent  copies  to  numerous 
competent  men  who  might  feel  interested.  The  final  result 
was  not  unsatisfactory;  as  witness  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Youmans. 

"  On  Taeiday  I  had  a  IMe  dinner  to  bring  together  the  pnUiihers  tnd 
the  Committee  of  the  International  Seriee.  The  Xingi  and  the  Appletons 
seemed  on  rery  friendly  terms— there  was  no  sign  of  any  misunderstanding, 
as  yon  seemed  to  imply. 

"Iiast  night  Hirst  gare  me  the  satisfactory  infonnation  that  Oayl^»  who  is 
Al  among  mathematicians,  entirely  agrees  with  me  in  the  oontroTsr^y  with 
M ,  and  thonght  M deserred  all  he  got" 

As  I  had  also  the  suffrages  of  Prof.  Sylvester  (who,  if  Prof. 
Cayley  is  Al  among  mathematicians,  may  be  distinguished 
as  A2)  as  well  as  of  Prof.  Tyndall  and  Dr.  Hirst  (the  last 
of  whom  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Mathematical 
Society),  I  was  content  with  the  result. 

Another  incident,  dating  back  to  this  time,  I  should 
probably  have  omitted  had  I  not  been  reminded  of  it  b j 
the  following  note  from  Mr.  Edward  Miall;  whom  I  have^ 
in  some  of  the  earlier  chapters,  referred  to  as  proprietor 
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ftnd  editor  of  the  Nonconformist,  and  originator  of  the 
Anti-State-Cliurch  moyement.  Dated  Oct.  29^  1873,  the 
note  ninB: — 

**Otk  Friday  next,  at  fhzee  o'eloek  pan.  I  will  hope  to  moot  yoa  and 
ICr.  Modey,  to  whom  I  hare  written,  lor  some  prdiminary  oanrersation 
on  the  question  of  Disendowment " 

At  that  time  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  question 
of  disestablishment  might  suddenly  come  to  the  front,  in 
the  form  of  a  proposal  for  separating  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  aflsigning  to  it  all  the  property  it  now  holds 
in  trust;  and  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  any  scheme 
of  the  kind  might  find  themselves  taken  unawares  unless 
they  were  ready  with  specific  plans  for  disendowment. 
Already  Mr.  Miall  and  I  had  talked  over  the  matter;  and  I 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
The  meeting  took  place  as  arranged,  and  a  general  under- 
standing was  come  to.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  fit  division  of  labour  if  the  agitation  for  disestablishment 
on  religious  grounds  were  left  to  dissenters,  while  those 
who  regarded  the  matter  mainly  as  a  secular  one  should 
deal  with  the  disendowment  problem.  Respecting  the 
measures  to  be  proposed,  too,  common  views  were  arrived 
at.  It  was  agreed  that  disendowment  should  be  effected 
by  the  dying  out  of  life-interests  in  the  mass  of  cases ;  by 
the  compensation  of  lay  patrons;  by  the  making  over  of 
parish  churches  to  parishioners,  to  be  used  at  their  dis- 
cretion for  religious  purposes;  and,  after  the  satisfaction 
of  all  equitable  claims,  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
remaining  funds  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  National 
Debt.  And  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  property  which 
has  accrued  to  the  Church  from  voluntary  sources  since  the 
Beformation,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  exclusively 
in  its  judicud  capacity;  that  is  to  say,  the  State  should, 
in  each  case,  decide  in  what  way  the  property  should  be 
settled  so  as  best  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  donors. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  we  had  a  dinner  at  the 
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Westminster  Palace  Hotels  to  which^  besides  those  already 
named^  there  came  sundry  others  interested  in  the  matter; 
among  whom^  I  remember^  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain^ 
at  that  time  known  only  as  a  Birmingham  notable.  It  was 
decided  that  a  draft  Bill  should  be  prepared^  embodying 
in  specific  shapes  something  like  the  general  proposals 
above  indicated.  This  was  done ;  and  I  suppose  this  draft 
Bill  somewhere  exists  in  a  state — ^I  was  going  to  say^  of 
suspended  animation;  but^  as  it  was  neyer  bom,  the 
phrase  would  be  inapplicable. 

What  happened  subsequently  I  do  not  remember. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

1867—74.    ^t.  47—54. 

Ik  the  last  chapter  but  one  I  had  to  make  an  oyerlap  in 
the  narratiye^  and  here  I  have  to  make  a  double  overlap. 
For  not  only  while  there  were  oocnrring  the  incidents  set 
down  in  many  preceding  chapters^  but  also  while  there 
were  occurring  those  set  down  in  the  chapter  described 
as  an  oyerlap^  there  was  being  carried  on  an  undertaking, 
the  progress  of  which  I  could  not  continually  refer  to 
without  confusing  the  accounts  of  doings  which  mainly 
occupied  me. 

In  Chapter  XLV  I  briefly  described  certain  preparations, 
then  commenced,  for  the  Principles  of  Sociology :  saying 
how  I  had  arranged  to  haye  collected  for  me,  and  put  in 
fitly  classified  groups  and  tables,  facts  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
sented by  numerous  races,  which  illustrate  social  evolution 
under  its  various  aspects.  Though  this  classified  com- 
pilation of  materials  was  entered  upon  solely  to  facilitate 
my  own  work,  yet,  after  having  brought  the  mode  of 
classification  to  a  satisfactory  form,  and  after  having  had 
some  of  the  tables  filled  up,  I  decided  to  have  the  scheme 
executed  with  a  view  to  publication:  the  facts  being  so 
presented,  apart  from  hypotheses,  as  to  aid  all  students 
of  Social  Science  in  testing  such  conclusions  as  they 
have  drawn  and  in  drawing  others. 

This  undertaking,  commenced  at  the  close  of  1867,  had 
been  quietly  progressing  from  that  time  to  the  time  now 
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reached — 1874.  The  chief  occurrences  connected  with  the 
prosecution  of  it  down  to  the  latter  date,  most  here  be 
set  down. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Duncan's  serrices  was  followed  by  s 
considerable  interval  daring  which  the  work  stood  still: 
no  successor  being  discoyerable.  As  already  shown  by 
an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  9  March  1870^  I  sought  for 
aid  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  A 
passage  preceding  the  one  quoted^  which  I  have  reserved 
for  use  here^  runs  as  follows : — 

"The  Mooonti  of  the  mioifilised  rsoes  haTe  been  In  a  great  meunn 
digested,  and  the  laete  thej  pieeent  dnly  arranged ;  and  ICr.  Dnnean  will,  I 
hope,  be  able  to  oomplete  them  within  a  moderate  period  alter  he  reeehei 
India.  We  have  agreed,  too,  that  he  shall,  while  in  India,  eazry  on  the 
seoond  part  of  the  work,  dealing  with  the  eztinot  and  deeayed  historie  rteaa 
But  I  see  that  it  will  be  needful,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  onder- 
taking  in  soeh  time  as  to  render  it  aTaHaUe  for  me,  that  the  modern 
historio  races  shonld  be  midertaken  1^  some  one  else.  '* 

Of  course  the  required  qualifications,  which  were  high| 
excluded  the  mass  of  applicants.  At  length  there  came 
to  me,  on  recommendation,  a  young  Scotchman,  clerical 
by  education  and  ambition,  but  who  was,  I  suspect,  "a 
stickit  minister.''  He  had  not  abandoned  his  ambition, 
howerer;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  during  his 
engagement  with  me  he  occasionally  preached:  an 
anomalous  combination  of  functions.  He  was  a  dull 
fellow.  So  wanting  in  ability  to  do  anything  requiring 
more  than  mechanical  intelligence  did  he  prove,  that  I 
had  shortly  to  dismiss  him. 

And  here  I  seise  the  occasion  for  expressing  my  belief 
that  not  only  does  education,  as  at  present  carried  on,  &il 
to  increase  the  power  of  independent  thought,  in  those  who 
have  litUe,  but  it  tends  to  diminish  such  power  of  indepen- 
dent thought  as  they  naturally  haye.  Of  sundry  instances 
which  haye  &llen  under  my  obseryation,  I  will  name 
only  the  most  striking — ^that  of  a  IJniyersity  graduate  who 
had  recentiy  taken  his  degree  with  honours,  though  not 
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high  ones.  Along  with  the  knowledge  thus  implied  there 
went  almost  incredible  ignorance.  He  asked  me  whether 
the  disappearance  of  a  distant  yessel  at  sea  was  due  to 
failnre  of  vision,  or  whether,  as  some  said,  it  was  con- 
sequent on  the  curvature  of  the  Earth.  On  a  reference 
being  made  to  the  increase  of  the  population  in  England, 
he  proved  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  our  population  is 
increasing.  He  spoke  of  the  gissard  of  a  dog ;  and  was 
surprised  on  being  told  that  mammalR  have  no  gizzards. 
But  the  most  astonishing  example  disclosed  itself  the 
moment  he  began  to  write  to  my  dictation.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  commencement  of  a  paragraph  is  invariably 
shown  by  the  setting  back  of  the  initial  word  t  He  began 
the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  level  with  the  other  lines; 
and,  until  I  explained  it  to  him,  did  not  see  that  when  the 
preceding  paragraph  happens  to  fill  out  completely  its  last 
line,  a  new  paragraph  cannot  be  marked  at  all  unless  its 
first  word  is  thus  set  back.  Here  was  one  who,  during  his 
school  career  and  college  career,  had  been  daily  occupied 
with  books  for  many  hours,  and  who  was  so  unobservant 
that  he  had  never  remarked  this  aniform  trait  in  them; 
much  less  had  perceived  how  such  a  trait  arises  I 

Everybody  nowadays  hears  of  the  mischiefs  of  "cram''; 
and  yet  insistence  upon  them  seems  to  produce  no  effect 
whatever.  Though  it  has  become  manifest  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  in  excess  of  power  to  use  it,  is  not 
only  no  aid  to  efficiency,  but  is  an  impediment  to  efficiency; 
yet  the  quantity  of  knowledge  accumulated  continues  to  be 
used  as  the  measure  of  efficiency.  In  pursuance  of  the 
law-established  conceptions  of  education  the  system  has 
practically  become  unalterable;  and  the  minds  of  the 
young,  overburdened  with  useless  knowledge,  will  presently 
exhibit  the  effects  of  measures  which  might  fitly  be  called 
measures  for  the  increase  of  stupidity. 

It  was  not  until  after  many  months  had  passed  that  I 
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8Uooeeded  in  frnding,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  Collier^ 
a  capable  snccessor  to  Mr.  Duncan.  Educated  partly  at 
St.  Andrews  and  partly  at  Edinburgh^  Mr.  Collier^  though 
he  had  not  taken  his  degree^  possessed  in  full  measure  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  compilation  and  tabulation 
of  the  De8criptiA)e  Bociology;  and  the  third  division  of  the 
work,  dealing  with  the  existing  civilized  races,  progressed 
satis&ctorily  in  his  hands.  ' 

Thereafter,  correspondence  yields  no  trace  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  until  27  April  1871,  when  I  find  in  a 
letter  to  Youmans  the  following  passage : — 
"  In  80  far  as  immediate  personal  results  are  oonoemed,  this  [prodnot  of 
American  sales  of  my  books]  ib  a  matter  of  comparatiye  indifference  to  me. 
Now,  and  for  the  fatore,  the  realization  of  profits  interests  me  mainly  as 
fteilitating  this  large  expensiye  nndertaking  which,  as  yon  know,  I  am  having 
carried  on  by  proxy ;  partly  with  a  view  to  the  facilitation  of  my  own  work 
when  I  come  to  the  Sociological  division  of  it,  bnt  still  more  witii  a  view  to 
wide  and  pennanent  use.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  printing  of  the 
first  Tolome  (that  is,  the  preparation  of  the  stereotype-monlds)  was 
commenced.  On  a  rough  estimate,  something  like  £600  will  haye  to  be 
laid  out  before  any  returns  can  begin  to  come  in ;  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
work  can  be  carried  on,  is  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  the  surplus  returns 
frcon  the  sale  of  my  books  enable  me  to  pay  printers'  bills.  With  a  yiew  to 
more  rapid  progress  with  this  work,  I  am  therefore  interested  in  the  advance 
of  the  American  sales." 

Evidently  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme,  irrespective  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  my  own  work,  had  come  to  interest 
me  greatly. 

The  undertaking  had  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
tables  embodying  the  classified  facts  presented  by  some 
of  the  uncivilized  societies,  were  in  type;  and  when  my 
friend  Youmans  came  over  in  July  1871,  he  saw  a  number 
of  the  proofs.  Unlike  those  who  have  not  dropped  their 
educational  blinkers,  he  was  in  all  cases  quick  to  recognize 
things  lying  oS  the  beaten  track,  and  to  see  their  relative 
importance.  It  became  at  once  manifest  to  him  that 
exhibiting  sociological  phenomena  in  such  wise  that  com- 
parisons of  them  in  their  coexistences  and  sequences,  as 
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ooduring  among  yarions  peoples  in  different  stages^  were 
made  easy^  would  immensely  facilitate  the  disooyery  of 
sociological  truths.  To  have  before  us,  in  manageable 
form,  evidence  proving  the  correlations  which  everywhere 
exist  between  great  militant  activity  and  the  degradation 
of  women,  between  a  despotic  form  of  government 
and  elaborate  ceremonial  in  social  intercourse,  between 
relatively  peaceful  social  activities  and  the  relaxation 
of  coercive  institutions,  promises  furtherance  of  human 
welfare  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  does  learning 
whether  the  story  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes  is  a  fact  or 
a  myth,  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  intrigued  with  Essex 
or  not,  where  Prince  Charles  hid  himself,  and  what 
were  the  details  of  this  battle  or  the  other  siege — ^pieces 
of  historical  gossip  which  cannot  in  the  least  affect  men's 
conceptions  of  the  ways  in  which  social  phenomena  hang 
together,  or  aid  them  in  shaping  their  public  conduct. 
Without  recognizing  such  sociological  correlations  as  those 
just  instanced,  which,  indeed,  at  that  time  did  not  ''jump 
to  the  eyes,''  as  they  did  when  a  large  number  of  tables 
had  been  prepared,  my  friend  anticipated  much  help  in 
rationalizing  men's  conceptions  of  civilization  and  guiding 
their  actions  in  politics. 

It  resulted  that  he  became  anxious  to  have  the  under- 
taking pushed  forward  with  greater  rapidity.  The  first 
division,  dealing  with  the  uncivilized  races,  was  in  progress; 
as  was  also  the  third  division,  dealing  with  the  existing 
civilized  races  ;  but  nothing  had  been  done,  or  was  about 
to  be  done,  towards  executing  the  second  division,  dealing 
with  the  extinct  and  decayed  civilized  races.  On  learning 
this  he  urged  me  to  put  this  division  also  in  hand.  I 
explained  that  already  my  resources  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  by  payments  for  compilation  and  printing,  and 
that  more  rapid  progress  was  impossible.  Eager  to  have 
useful  things  done,  as  he  always  was,  he  presently  made 
me  a  remarkable  proposal.    If  I  would  superintend  the 
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execution  of  the  second  division^  he  undertook^  on  behalf 
of  the  Americans^  that  they  would  famish  funds  for  paying 
the  compiler  and  the  printer.  In  what  way  I  receiyed 
this  proposal  I  cannot  remember.  Indeed^  nntil  corre- 
spondence recalled  it  to  me,  I  had  forgotten  it.  Evidently, 
however,  as  shown  by  subsequent  occurrences,  I  finally 
assented.  For  when,  after  making  arrangements  with 
M.  Bailli^  for  the  publication  of  the  "International 
Scientific  Series ''  in  France,  we  parted,  I  for  home  and  he 
for  Germany,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
advertise  in  German  newspapers  for  a  fit  compiler. 

In  most  cases  the  answers  to  advertisements  are  any« 
thing  but  satisfactory.  Ordinarily  there  come  many 
blanks  and  no  prise;  but  in  this  case  there  came  one 
prize  and  no  blanks.  The  solitary  respondent  was  Dr. 
Bichard  Scheppig,  at  thiit  time  a  teacher  at  Hotwil 
school  He  accepted  the  engagement,  and  joined  me  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Writing  to  Youmans  on  Feb.  2. 
1872  I  said  of  him : — ^*  Scheppig  is  beginning  to  get  into 
his  work,  and,  as  I  gather,  likes  it.  He  seems  to  me  a 
clear-headed  fellow,  and  is,  I  think,  likely  to  succeed.'' 
This  expectation  was  fully  verified.  He  turned  out  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

The  financial  arrangement  made  with  Youmans,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  out.  Mis-statements  which  had 
become  current  in  America  respecting  the  continuance  of 
my  work,  which  was  represented  as  having  been  made  pos- 
sible exclusively  by  the  American  testimonial,  increased 
the  reluctance  I  origrinally  felt.  The  following  letter 
refers  to  the  erroneous  impressions  that  prevailed  and 
to  the  course  consequently  taken  by  me.  It  is  dated 
4  May,  1872. 

*'  I  heard  lately  of  oertain  absurd  statementa  that  are  eorrent  in  Ameriea 
reapeeting  the  aid  rendered  to  me  1^  Amerieana,  and  the  diffienltiea  from 
idiioh  I  waa  lesoned  1^  them.  The  eopy  of  the  New  York  Evening  MM  of 
April  15,  which  I  receiyed  from  yon  thii  morning,  aenrea  indirectlj  to  TKii|7 
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the  report  that  had  reaohed  ma  respeotmg  theia  statement! ;  since  it  makes 
statements,  nearly  aUn  to  them,  that  are  no  less  erroneous. 
"It  is  needful  that  this  propagation  of  misoonoeptions  should  be  bheoked. 
I  at  first  thought,  on  reading  the  artide,  of  writing  a  letter  myself  to  the 
Ninp  Yw%  Evening  Mail  on  the  matter.  But  on  second  thoughts  I  see  that 
the  statement  will  come  better  from  yoo.  Inclosed  I  giTe  yon  an  outline  of 
the  facts,  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  erroneous  beliefs  that  haTC  been  spread 
among  you,  and  are  likely  to  become  exaggerated  as  well  as  confirmed  if  they 
pass  uncontradicted.  .  •  • 

"Under  the  droumstanoes  I  moat  cancel  the  arrangement  made  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  Scheppig,  and  the  American  publication  of  the  second 
di?ision  of  the  Daer^Hve  Sociology.  I  see  that  whaterer  precaution  may 
be  taken  it  is  sure  to  be  misapprehended  and  mis-stated.  I  see  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  Scheppig  myself— especially  now  that  the  proceeds  of  these 
sodological  articles  haTc  come  to  help." 

Writing  on  the  lOtli  August^  I  said : — ^''Tonr  letter  was 
just  the  thing  needed^  and  the  circulation  of  it  through  the 
Tribune  will  be  quite  sufficient.'^  Most  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  letter  are  already  known  to  the  reader;  but 
as  there  are  joined  with  them  some  not  before  stated^  I 
have  decided  to  reproduce  it  in  Appendix  H. 

The  work  proceeded  without  incident  until  the  suc- 
ceeding midsummer^  when  a  letter  of  July  31^  1873^ 
says; — ^"The  first  number  of  DeaertpUve  Sociology  was 
published  yesterday.^'  On  the  27th  September^  time 
haying  been  giyen  to  contemplate  my  position^  I  sent  my 
friend  a  discouraging  report  :— 

**I  hsTC  just  been  going  through  my  bills,  and  I  find  that  this  first 
number  has  cost  me  for  the— 

Composition,   Oorrection,    Stereotyping,    Duplicate 
Plates  and  Printing  One  Thousand  Copies  •-     £851  15  10 

Oost  of  authorship  [i.e.  payments  to  compiler]       .^       896    7    2 

£648  8  0 
'*  Ton  win  see  at  once  that  to  reimburse  myself  for  this  large  outlay  (which 
would  reach  £700  were  I  to  add  loss  of  interest)  will  require  either  an  exten- 
siTC  sale  or  a  pretty  high  rate  of  profit  on  a  small  sale;  and  I  see  little 
chance  of  being  able  to  go  on  with  such  returns  from  America  as  CTen  your 
last  letter  seems  to  imply."    •    •    . 

*<  I  am  quite  content  to  giro  my  labour  for  nothing.  I  am  content  CTcn 
to  lose  something  1^  unrepaid  costs  of  authorship.  But  it  is  dear  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  besr  the  loss  that  now  appears  likely.  In  addition  to  the 
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sum  of  £648  xuuned  abore,  I  hare  alieady  spent  on  the  first  dnridon  of 
Duncan,  *'  Uncivilized  Baoes/'  in  printing  and  authorship,  about  £400 ;  and 
on  the  second  division  about  £280.  So  that  you  see  I  am  more  than  £1800 
out  of  pocket  without  getting  a  penny  ba<^  I  must  now,  being  in  the 
middle  of  it,  complete  the  first  part  of  the  "  Extinct  Civilized  Baces'*  and 
the  first  part  of  the  **  Savage  Baoes,'*  1^  which  time  I  shall  have  laid  out  more 
than  £2000.  Itwill  then  be  time  to  stop;  for,  as  I  now  infer,  there  is  but  little 
probability  of  getting  a  return  that  will  approximately  meet  my  outlay.** 

At  the  close  of  the  subsequent  March^  I  find  a  passage 
implying  further  discouragement  :— 

"  Ko.  2  of  the  De$,  Soc.  is  out,  and  I  have  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  you. 
It  will  be  a  very  valuable  instalment  fbr  aU  people  sufficiently  rational  to 
appreciate  it ;  of  idiich,  however,  there  are  unfortunately  but  few.  The 
third  volume  of  Forster's  Life  of  Dickem  sold  10,000  copies  in  ten  days.  The 
first  part  of  DeteripHve  Sociology  has  been  asked  for  by  the  public  to  the 
extent  of  not  quite  200  copies  in  eight  months.'* 

It  was  thus  becoming  clear  that  I  had  greatly  oyer- 
estimated  the  amount  of  desire  which  existed  in  the  public 
mind  for  social  facts  of  an  instructiye  kind.  They  greatly 
preferred  those  of  an  uninstructiye  kind. 

My  American  friend  had^  I  suppose^  been  naming  to 
some  of  those  likely  to  be  interested,  these  adyerse  results, 
and  the  consequent  probability  that  I  should  shortly  bring 
the  undertaking  to  a  close ;  for,  early  in  the  autumn,  he 
transmitted  to  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Bryant, 
an  actuary  of  St.  Louis,  showing  something  more  than 
ordinary  sympathy.  This  letter,  dated  27  June,  setting 
out  with  remarks  of  a  complimentary  kind  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking,  went  on  to  say  : — 
"But,  leaving  to  you  aU  this  argument,  to  amplify,  supplement,  or 
suppress,  as  you  may  think  best,  I  propose  this :  that  we  try  to  get  £1000 
(or  more  if  we  can)  to  send  to  Mr.  Spencer,  to  be  used  by  him  as  he  chooees, 
in  aid  of  the  work— to  pay  for  assistance,  printing  or  whatever  else  there 
may  be  to  pay  for.  Of  this  amount,  you  may  count  on  me  for  one  half — 
five  hundred  pounds— any  time  at  call,  and  without  reference  to  what  you 
may  get  or  fail  to  get  from  any  one  else.** 

This  drew  from  me  the  following  response  in  a  letter 
dated  23  Sept.  1874  :— 

•*  BryanVs  proposal  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  the  more  noble  because  he  is 
not,  I  suppose,  a  man  of  very  extensive  means.    I  suspected  that  there  was 
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behind  the  qaestion  in  your  preriooB  letter,  some  icheme  of  the  kind ;  m  I 
eoDoladed  that  it  wm  not  likely  to  eome  from  the  Appletons. 
**  While  folly  appreciating  the  feeling  with  whioh  Mr.  Bryant's  proposal  is 
made,  and  that  whioh  has  previoosly  prompted  others  to  offer  to  bear  part 
of  the  expenses,!  still  oannot  yield  to  snoh  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed. 
There  is,  howerer,  a  plan  whioh  it  ooours  to  me  might  possibly  be  practio- 
able,  and  whioh  would,  I  think,  serve  the  seyeral  ends  aimed  at,  in  an 
unobjectionable  way.  Mr.  Bryant  and  other  Americans,  while  anzioos  to 
insure  the  eontinoance  of  the  Deicriptive  Sociology,  are  also  anxioos  that 
local  institations  should  have  copies.  Both  ends  would  be  subserved  if  they 
were  to  purchase  from  me,  and  were  to  diitribnte  to  these  institutions ;  and 
this  arrangement  might  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  advantages. 
It  would  yield  me  an  ample  return  were  I  to  supply  copies  at  half  the 
retail  price.  Instead  of  absolutely  giving  copies  to  American  libraries, 
schools,  ^.,  my  American  friends  might  offer  them  to  such  buyers  at,  say, 
l-drd  the  retail  price.  In  this  case  they  would  themselves  have  to  lose  on 
each  copy  only  l-6th  of  the  retail  price ;  and  thus  a  moderate  sum  would  go  a 
long  way.  Even  if  they  offered  copies  to  these  institutions  at  l-4th  the  retail 
price,  themselves  paying  the  other  l-4ththe  distribution  of,  say,  800  copies, 
would  go  far  towards  ooveiing  the  printing  expenses,  and  would  leave  the 
English  sales  to  do  something  towards  returning  cost  of  authorship  [i.«. 
payments  to  compilers]. " 

Three  weeks  later^  however^  I  wrote  withdrawing  this 
qualified  assent,  as  follows : — 

**  After  several  times  thinking  over  again  the  reply  I  made  in  my  last  to 
the  generous  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Bryant,  I  have  decided  to  decUne  even 
that  modified  mode  of  aid  which  I  described  as  one  that  might  perhaps  be 
adopted.  On  considering  my  accounts  and  probable  resources,  I  conclude 
that  the  amount  of  loss  entailed  on  me  will  not  be  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
Manifestly,  the  undertaking  will  become  easier  as  it  goes  on ;  since,  besides 
the  proceeds  of  my  books  at  large,  which  seem  likely  to  go  on  increasing, 
I  shall  have  the  proceeds  from  the  Deicriptive  Sociology  itself,  which, 
inadequate  as  they  may  be,  will  go  some  way  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
each  succeeding  number.  As  I  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expenditure  up 
to  the  present  time  (for  I  have  now  settled  my  printer's  account)  I  may 
fairly  calculate  upon  being  able  to  do  so  in  future— especially  as  the  parts 
are  not  likely  to  be  issued  so  near  together  as  the  two  in  last  half  year. 
Concluding,  thus,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  work  myself  by  devoting  to  it 
such  part  of  my  income  as  remains  after  defraying  personal  expenses,  I 
liefer  to  do  this.    I  have  no  motive  for  accumulating." 

Nothing  further  passed;  and  thus  ended  all  plans  for 
lightening  the  burden  I  had  taken  upon  myself. 

A  foregoing  extract,  dated  27th  Sept.  1873,  intimates 
my  intention  of  stopping  as  soon  as  I  had  printed  and 
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published  the  first  part  of  the  ''Extinct  Civilized  Baoes" 
and  the  first  part  of  the  ''  Savage  Races''.  This  intention^ 
however^  I  abandoned  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

The  understanding  in  pnrsoance  of  which  the  compilers 
were  working,  stood  in  the  way  of  so  prompt  a  cessation. 
To  each  of  them  I  had  given  a  double  incentive  beyond 
the  direct  payment  for  work  done  which  he  received.  One 
was  the  publication  of  his  name  as  compiler  and  abstracter, 
and  consequent  obtainment  of  credit  for  such  skill  and 
labour  as  were  implied.  The  other  was  a  promise  that, 
as  soon  as  the  sales  repaid  me  for  printing  expenses,  I 
would  give  him  half  the  net  returns,  without  waiting  to 
repay  myself  for  the  cost  of  compilation.  This  undertaking 
I  felt  bound  to  carry  out  in  respect  not  only  of  those  parts 
which  were  completed  or  far  advanced,  but  also  in  respect 
of  those  which  were  commenced.  Of  the  ''Uncivilised 
Baces,''  compiled  by  Prof.  Duncan,  such  parts  as  were  not 
wholly  or  partially  through  the  press  were  in  manuscript. 
Dr.  Scheppig  had  already  made  considerable  progress  with 
the  "Hebrews  and  Phoenicians''.  And  Mr.  Collier  had 
been  for  some  time  at  work  on  the  "French".  To  have 
stopped  at  the  point  above  named  would,  of  course,  have 
been  to  break,  if  not  wholly  still  in  part,  the  engagement 
I  had  made;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  continue. 

A  further  reason  for  continuing  was  that  if  I  did  not  do 
so,  a  large  amount  of  collected,  classified,  and  digested 
information,  extremely  valuable  to  the  sociological  student, 
would  be  thrown  away.  That  I  was  leaving  in  a  useless 
state  the  products  of  years  of  labour,  would  have  been  a 
thought  scarcely  tolerable  to  me.  I  should  have  been 
restive  under  the  consciousness  of  what  would  have  seemed 
a  serious  loss  to  social  science. 

Thus  I  found  myself  committed  to  more  than  I  at  first 
foresaw.  I  accepted  the  situation;  and,  disastrous  as  was 
the  undertaking  pecuniarily  considered,  I  persisted  in  it 
through  the  seven  following  years. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANCE- 

1874.    .^.54. 

Bnosi  saying  anjtlimg  about  my  next  book^  or  rather 
about  my  life  during  the  time  it  was  in  hand^  it  will  be 
well  to  look  back  from  this  advanced  stage  of  my  under- 
taking to  the  earlier  stages.  This  retrospective  glance 
discloses  a  certain  trait  not  hitherto  named. 

For  now  I  had  come  round  a  second  time  to  the  topic 
with  which  I  commenced  my  career  as  a  writer;  after 
having  made^  first  a  narrower^  and  then  a  wider^  circuit 
of  exploration.  In  1842^  while  but  two  and  twenty^  the 
predominant  interest  I  displayed^  apart  from  interests  in 
subjects  bearing  on  civil  engineerings  was  an  interest  in 
the  politico-ethical  question — ''What  are  the  duties  of  the 
State,  and  what  are  not  its  duties'\  There  resulted  the 
letters^  and  subsequently  the  pamphlet^  on  The  Proper 
Sphere  of  Oovemment.  In  the  interval  between  1842  and 
1848j  a  consciousness  that  the  conceptions  set  forth  in  this 
pamphlet  were  crude  and  incomplete^  prompted  me  to  enter 
on  new  fields  of  thought  and  inquiry.  Various  readings 
in  politics  and  ethics^  joined  with  some  excursions  into 
biology  and  psychology^  gave  to  these  conceptions  more 
developed  forms  and  more  satisfactory  foundations.  A 
desire  to  set  forth  the  ethical  principles  reached^  and  the 
derived  conclusions  respecting  the  right  limits  of  govern- 
mental action^  led,  in  1848^  to  the  conunencement  of  Social 
Staties.    At  the  close  of  1850  the  results  of  this  widened 

18 
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range  of  inquiry,  as  embodied  in  that  work,  were  published : 
the  completion  of  the  first  circuit  haying  brought  me  rounds 
in  the  latter  chapters,  to  my  original  topic. 

In  the  subsequent  seven  years,  less  from  intention  than 
from  unconscious  proclivity,  this  process  was  repeated. 
Not  only  subjects  nearly  allied  to  the  politico-ethical,  but 
also  subjects  remotely  allied  to  it,  occupied  my  attention 
and  were  dealt  with  in  various  essays.  This  extension  of 
the  range  of  inquiry,  leading  to  more  general  conclusions^ 
ended  in  those  most  general  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
programme  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  written  out  in  the 
first  days  of  1858.  In  this  the  doctrines  concerning  social 
organization,  and  after  them  the  ethical  doctrines,  were,  by 
their  positions  in  the  series  of  volumes  described,  repre- 
sented as  the  outcome  of  the  doctrines  included  in  the 
volumes  on  Biology  and  Psychology,  as  well  as  of  those 
included  in  Firgt  Prinoiplei.  That  is  to  say,  the  politico- 
ethical  conclusions  held,  had  come  to  form  the  terminal 
part  of  a  system  the  earlier  parts  of  which  prepared  the 
way  for  it.  From  that  date,  1858,  down  to  the  time  now 
arrived  at,  the  years  had  been  spent  in  writing  the 
volumes  in  which  the  simpler  sciences,  forming  the  true 
bases  of  the  most  complex  sciences,  were  dealt  with.  At 
length,  in  1874,  the  second  circuit,  immensely  wider  than 
the  first,  had  been  traversed;  and  I  had  come  round  once 
more,  not  immediately  to  the  topic  with  which  I  set  out, 
but  to  the  science  of  Sociology  at  large,  which  eventually 
rises  to  this  topic. 

Beyond  this  long  and  elaborate  preparation,  which,  at 
first  pursued  without  conscious  reference  to  an  end,  was, 
during  the  preceding  16  years,  consciously  pursued  with 
such  reference,  there  had  been  a  preparation  not  contem- 
plated. The  Descriptive  Sociology  had  been  for  seven  years 
in  progress;  making  me  gradually  acquainted  with  more 
numerous  and  varied  groups  of  social  phenomena,  disclosing 
truths  of  unexpected  kinds,  and  occasionally  obliging  me 
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to  abandon  some  of  my  pre-conceptions.  And  then^  lastly^ 
I  liad  been  incidentally  led  into  writing  a  book  wbicb^ 
ostensibly  for  the  instruction  of  others^  served  at  the  same 
time  for  self-instmction — The  8tvdy  of  Sociology.  In 
setting  forth  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the 
varieties  of  bias  to  be  guarded  against^  I  became  myself 
better  disciplined  for  the  task  I  was  about  to  undertake. 

This  second  recommencement^  forming  a  new  departure 
in  my  work^  seems  to  call  for  some  definite  division  in  the 
narrative;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  well  here  to 
commence  Part  XI. 


18* 
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With  tlie  entry  on  this  new  division  of  my  work^  the 
marshalling  of  evidence  became  a  much  more  extensive 
and  complicated  business  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  The 
factSj  so  maltitudinous  in  their  numbers^  so  different  in 
their  Idnds^  so  varied  in  their  sources^  formed  a  hetero- 
geneous aggregate  difficult  to  bring  into  the  clear  and 
effective  order  required  for  carrying  on  an  argument;  so  that 
I  felt  much  as  might  a  general  of  division  who  had  become 
commander-in-chief;  or  rather^  as  one  who  had  to  undertake 
this  highest  function  in  addition  to  the  lower  functions  of 
aU  his  subordinates  of  the  first»  second  and  third  grades. 
Only  by  deliberate  method  persistently  followed^  was  it 
possible  to  avoid  confusion.  A  few  words  may  fitly  be 
said  here  concerning  my  materials^  and  the  ways  in  which 
I  dealt  with  them. 

During  the  five  and  twenty  preceding  years  there  had 
been  in  course  of  accumulation^  extracts  and  memoranda 
from  time  to  time  made.  My  readings  though  not  extensive^ 
and  though  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subjects  which  occupied 
me  during  this  long  interval^  frequently  brought  under  my 
eyes  noteworthy  facts  bearing  on  this  or  that  division  of 
Sociology.  ThesCj  along  with  the  suggested  ideas^  were 
jotted  down  and  put  away.  The  resulting  mass  of  manu- 
script materials  remained  for  years  unclassified ;  but  every 
now  and  then  I  took  out  the  contents  of  the  drawer  which 
received  these  miscellaneous  contributions  and  put  them  in 
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some  degree  of  order — grouping  together  the  ecclesiastical, 
the  political,  the  industrial  &c.;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  began 
to  build,  there  had  been  formed  several  considerable  heaps 
of  undressed  stones  and  bricks. 

But  now  I  had  to  utilize  the  relatively  large  masses  of 
materials  gathered  together  in  the  Descriptive  Sociology. 
For  eoonomization  of  labour,  it  was  needful  still  further  to 
classify  these;  and  to  save  time,  as  well  as  to  avoid  errors 
in  re-transcription,  my  habit  was,  with  such  parts  of  the 
work  as  were  printed,  to  cut  up  two  copies.  Suppose  the 
general  topic  to  be  dealt  with  was  ^'Primitive  Ideas.''  Then 
the  process  was  that  of  reading  through  aU  the  groups  of 
extracts  concerning  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  races 
under  the  head  of  "  Superstitions,''  as  well  as  those  under 
other  heads  that  were  likely  to  contain  allied  evidence-^ 
''  Knowledge'^  '^  Ecclesiastical  **  &o.  As  I  read  I  marked 
each  statement  that  had  any  significant  bearing;  and  these 
marked  statements  were  cut  out  by  my  secretory  after  he 
had  supplied  any  references  which  excision  would  destroy. 
The  large  heap  resulting  was  joined  with  the  kindred 
heap  of  materiab  previously  accumulated;  and  there  now 
came  the  business  of  re-classifying  them  aU  in  preparation 
for  writing.  During  a  considerable  preceding  period  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  topic  of  '^  Primitive  Ideas''  had  been 
thought  about;  and  various  heads  of  chapters  had  been 
settled — "  Ideas  of  Sleep  and  Dreams,"  "  Ideas  of  Death 
and  Resurrection,"  ''Ideas  of  Another  Life/'  ''Ideas  of 
Another  World "  &c.  &c.  Taking  a  number  of  sheets  of 
double  foolscap,  severally  fitted  to  contain  between  their  two 
leaves  numerous  memoranda,  I  placed  these  in  a  semi-circle 
on  the  floor  round  my  chair :  having  indorsed  each  with 
the  title  of  a  chapter,  and  having  arranged  them  in  some- 
thing like  proper  sequence.  Then,  putting  before  me  the 
heap  of  extracts  and  memoranda,  I  assigned  each  as  I 
read  it  to  its  appropriate  chapter.  Occasionally  I  came 
upon  a  fact  which  indicated  to  me  the  need  for  a  chapter 
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I  had  not  ihonglit  of.  An  additional  sheet  for  this  was 
introdaced^  and  other  kindred  facts  were  from  time  to  time 
placed  with  this  initial  one.  Several  sittings  were  osnally 
required  to  thus  sort  the  entire  heap.  Mostly,  too^  as  this 
process  was  gone  through  some  time  in  adyance  of  need^ 
there  came  a  repetition^  or  several  repetitions^  before  the 
series  of  chapters  had  assumed  its  final  order^  and  the 
materials  had  aU  been  distributed. 

When  about  to  begin  a  chapter^  I  made  a  further  rough 
classification.  On  a  small  table  before  me  I  had  a  large 
rude  desk— a  hinged  boards  covered  with  green  baise, 
which  was  capable  of  being  inclined  at  different  angles  by 
a  moveable  prop  behind.  Here  I  grouped  the  collected 
materials  appropriated  to  the  successive  sections  of  the 
chapter;  and  those  which  were  to  be  contained  in  each  section 
were  put  into  the  most  convenient  sequence.  Then^  as  I 
dictated^  I  from  time  to  time  handed  to  my  secretary  an 
extract  to  be  incorporated. 

Concerning   the  start  made  with  this  division  of  my 
work^  the  only  information  I  have  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  dated  5  March  1874  :— 
"Bat  for  TAiioos  minor  bothers,  and  ohiefly  these  replies  to  critioisms,  I 
should  have  been  by  this  time  pretty  far  advaneed  with  the  first  nomber  of 
the  Princi^U9  of  Sociology.    As  it  is,  about  50  pp.  of  MS.  are  ready;  and 
I  shaU  give  the  first  two  diapters  to  the  printer  immediately.    .    . 
''  I  reoeived  this  morning  from  the  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Messina,  a 
proposal  to  translate  my  books  into  Italian  in  oonjnnotion  with  his  brother. 
He  seems  a  fit  translator,  and  I  have  assented.    .    . 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  of  the  Appletons  soon  after  their  arriyaL    I  most 
ask  them  to  meet  Hozley,  l^dall  and  King  at  dinner.    To  night  I  eoqpeet 
to  meet  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  wiio  is  coming  to  dine  at  the  X." 

Bespecting  the  second  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I 
may  remark  that  the  proposal  to  translate  into  Italian  did 
not  then  take  effect,  because  the  translators  were  unable  to 
find  a  publisher  who  would  run  the  risk. 

On  turning  over  my  papers  I  find  that  in  1874  I  made 
an   abortive  attempt  to  keep   a   diary.     I  say  abortive, 
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because  the  entries^  irregnlar  while  they  continued^  ceased 

altogether  in  March.    The  diary  sets  out  with  mention  of 

the  nsoal  New  Tear's  Day  dinner  at  Huxley's :  the  joining 

in  which^  conunenced  in  1856^  still  continued.     On  Jan.  24. 

occurs  the  entry : — 

"  Went  to  the  Bom  ftl  Aldermagton.  Met  thare  Beere  of  the  EdUibwgh 
Bev.,  Lord  Aberdare,  hotd  A.  Bossell,  Miss  Thackeray  <fto.** 

This  was  not  the  firsts  but  the  second  or  thirds  of  my  visits 
to  Aldermaston  Court,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Higford  Burr — or 
rather,  one  might  ahnost  say,  of  Mrs.  Higford  Burr ;  who 
took  the  lead  and  who  habitually  gathered  together  on  such 
occasions  circles  of  agreeable  people.  The  place  has 
attractive  surroundings :  notably  the  ^'  Chase,''  which  is 
said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Doomsday  Book.  On  two 
occasions  when  I  was  there,  visits  were  paid  to  Silchester, 
an  adjacent  old  Boman  town  of  which  the  remains  are 
very  striking.  It  must  have  been  nearly  as  large  as 
Pompeii :  the  surrounding  walls,  which  are  still  almost  if 
not  quite  complete,  showing  its  dimensions.  After  con- 
templating the  uncovered  basements  of  public  buildings, 
baths  &c.,  and  seeing  the  entrance-steps  deeply  worn  by 
passing  feet,  and  noting,  too,  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, I  conceived  far  more  vividly  than  before  the 
hold  which  Boman  civilization  had  obtained  in  England. 

While  mentioning  these  visits  into  the  country,  I  am 
reminded  that  Spottiswoode  (one  of  our  X  Club)  had, 
before  this  time,  purchased  Coombe  Bank  near  Sevenoaks. 
Here  I  occasionally  spent  the  time  from  Saturday  to 
Monday :  usually  in  company  with  others  of  our  common 
friends.  After  his  mathematics,  Spottiswoode  especially 
devoted  himself  to  researches  in  electricity;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  early  made  domestic  use  of  electric 
lighting.  I  believe  he  was  the  first  to  have  his  dinner 
table  lighted  by  the  Swan-lamps. 

I  may  here  add  the  &ct,  recalled  by  letters  of  this  date. 
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that  I  avoided  social  gatherings  of  a  publio  kind.  The 
last  publio  dinner  I  attended  was  in  1865;  and  several 
motives  then  prompted  a  resolution  never  to  attend 
another.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  I  invariably 
declined  not  only  such  dinners  as  those  given  in  the 
City  but  more  select  dinners;  even  including  those  of  the 
Boyal  Academy^  which  are^  with  good  reason  I  believe^ 
regarded  as  particularly  enjoyable.  Though  not  from 
deliberate  resolution^  I  also  fell  into  the  habit  of  neglecting 
invitations  to  public  soirees.  Those  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
were  the  only  ones  which  I  went  to  a  few  times  during 
more  than  twenty  years.  Even  when  I  decided  to  go^  which 
occasionally  happened^  my  intention  melted  away  when 
the  hour  for  dressing  came. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Athenssum^  and  for  a  long  subsequent 
period  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Club.  I  say  an  active  partj  because  I  attended  the 
committee-meetings  with  regularity.  Save  when  I  was 
away  from  town^  I  believe  I  missed  only  one^  and  then 
f orgetfulness  was  the  cause. 

Certain  traits  of  nature^  made  manifest  to  me  by 
experiences  of  myself  as  a  committee-man^  I  may  here  set 
down.  The  most  conspicuous  is  want  of  tact.  This  is 
an  inherited  deficiency.  The  Spencers  of  the  preceding 
generation  were  all  characterized  by  lack  of  reticence. 
Things  thought  were  habitually  said;  and  there  was  little 
prudence  in  the  expression  of  them.  My  mother  was 
distinguished  by  extreme  siinple-mindedness :  so  much 
so  that^  unlike  women  in  general,  she  was  without  the 
thought  of  policy  in  her  dealings  with  other  persons. 
In  me  these  traits  were  united.  I  tended  habitually  to 
undisguised  utterance  of  ideas  and  feelings:  the  results 
being  that  while  I  often  excited  opposition  from  not 
remembering  what  others  were  likely  to  feel,  I,  at  the 
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Bame  tiine^  disclosed  my  own  intentions  in  cases  where 
concealment  of  them  was  needfol  as  a  means  to  success. 

On  one  occasion  my  attention  was  irresistibly  drawn 
to  this  trait  and  its  effects.  Some  proposal — ^I  do  not 
remember  what — ^which  I  had  made  in  committee^  I  had 
urged  with  my  nsual  blnntness;  with  the  result  that  those 
whose  prejudices  I  had  not  duly  respected^  voted  against  me 
and  the  proposal  was  lost.  A  week  or  so  afterwards^  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Elliot^  a  man  whose  official  life  had 
disciplined  him  in  cautiousness  of  expression^  and  who^ 
judged  by  his  manner^  was  also  diplomatic  by  nature^ 
brought  forward  substantially  the  same  proposal;  and^ 
taking  care  not  to  tread  upon  anybody's  toes^  he  carried 
it  without  difficulty.  But  tiiough  I  recognized  the  lesson^ 
it  wrought^  I  fancy^  little  or  no  alteration.  We  say  that 
experience  teaches ;  but  experience  is  practically  powerless 
to  change  by  its  teaching  any  marked  organic  tendencies. 
Let  me  add  that^  though  I  sometimes  failed  in  my  aims 
from  want  of  tact^  I  frequently  succeeded  by  persistence. 

The  term  of  service  on  the  committee  is  three  years^  and 
a  rule  provides  that  one  who  has  served  is  not  again 
eligible  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  During  the  year 
which  intervened  between  my  two  terms  of  service^  I  was 
one  of  a  special  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  to  investigate  a  matter  respecting  which  the 
committee  and  the  Olub  at  large  differed.  Hence  resulted 
the  anomaly  that  I  was  concerned  with  Club-business  for 
seven  consecutive  years. 

While  speaking  of  committees  I  may  name  the  fact  that 
I  had  been^  for  some  time  before  this  date,  and  for  long  after- 
wards continued  to  be,  a  member  of  the  London  Library 
committee.  At  this  my  attendances  were  far  less  regular : 
I  suppose,  in  part,  because  the  administrative  business, 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complex,  attracted  me  less. 

This  autumn  I  made   an    observation  that  interested 
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me  mncli^  as  demonstrating  a  pliysioal  truth  wliibh  is 
difficult  to  believe. 

While  I  was  at  the  DeU  of  Abemethy  we  had  a  picnic 
on  the  shore  of  Loch  Gkurten^  some  four  or  five  miles  off. 
This  loch  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  A  breeze  of  moderate  strength 
was  blowing;  so  that,  on  the  sandy  beach  next  to  us,  there 
broke  small  waves,  say  of  eighteen  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  high.  After  our  picnic  we  rowed  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  lodu  As  we  approached  it  the  waves  diminished 
in  size,  gradually  becoming  ripples ;  and  finally  we  came 
to  still  water.  On  arriving  at  this  glassy  sur&ce  I  saw, 
to  my  great  surprise,  feeble  undulations,  discernible  only 
by  the  aid  of  reflections,  moving  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  wind.  No  other  origin  for  these  could  be  assigned 
than  the  recoil-waves  from  the  sandy  beach  at  the  opposite 
end,  which  had  persisted  through  all  the  intervening  rough 
water,  and  finally  made  their  re-appearance  in  this  remote 
smooth  water.  Many  must  have  occasionally  observed 
how,  when  a  breaker  bursts  against  a  sea-wall,  the  recoil- 
wave  rushes  out  seawards ;  and  some  have  learned  that  this 
wave  continues  its  progress  out  to  sea,  invisibly  modifying 
the  forms  of  the  incoming  waves,  until  at  a  great  distance 
it  is  dissipated  by  fluid  friction.  Though  theoretically 
accepted  by  me,  this  truth  had  been  but  vaguely  conceived. 
Now  it  was  brought  home  very  clearly. 

My  stay  at  Ardtomish  this  year  was  abridged  to  little 
more  than  a  fortnight;  for  I  was  due  at  Bel&fit  on  the  19th 
of  August.  The  British  Association  met  there.  Tyndall 
was  president;  and  I  felt  bound  to  be  present.  As  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  the  members  of  the  X 
Club,  with  their  wives,  made  a  family  party  at  the  chief 
hotel;  and  this  of  course  gave  an  enjoyable  character  to  our 
sojourn.  Many  will  remember  that  Prof.  Tyndall's  address^ 
dealing  with  those  aspects  of  Science  which  bring  it  into 
relation  with  Theology,  was  a  very  bold  one,  and  produced 
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a  strong  sensation  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  oontroversj. 
My  remembrance  of  the  address  is  farther  strengthened  by 
a  personal  interest  it  had  for  me.  Some  passages  in  it 
referred  to  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  Principles  of 
Psychology,  and  aimed  at  correcting  current  misappre- 
hensions respecting  the  origin  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine^ 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Mind.  I  have  before  exemplified 
Prof.  Tyndall's  chivalrous  desire  to  see  justice  done  where 
he  thinks  it  is  not  done^  and  it  was  here  manifested  on  my 
behalf.  Not  much  effect  was  produced^  however.  The 
public  mind^  difficult  to  impress,  having  once  taken  an 
impression^  retains  it  right  or  wrong,  and  resents  any  effort 
to  change  it. 

The  pleasures  of  my  stay  at  Belfast  were  increased  by  the 
presence  of  my  friend  Lott.  At  its  close  he  and  I  had  a 
further  week  or  ten  days  of  companionship  at  Llandudno  on 
our  way  south.  Departing  thence^  I  sojourned  for  a  while 
at  Standish  before  returning  to  London. 

Neither  correspondence  nor  memory  furnishes  me  with 
anything  to  set  down  until  the  close  of  the  year.  A  letter 
of  8.  December  says : — 

<«  I  am  dieadfolly  botherod  with  an  inoreftsing  bosmesB-oorrespondenoe,  and 
with  increasing  priTate  oorrespondenoe,  and  with  presentation  copies  of 
books.  I  am  now  deciding  to  do  the  replying  and  acknowledging  by  deputy, 
whenever  it  can  possibly  be  done.  One-third  to  one-half  of  my  morning 
has  been  of  late  cut  off  by  these  distractions. 

"  Otherwise  things  are  going  on  remarkably  well.  The  second  yolnme  of 
the  French  translation  of  the  Ftychology  is  out ;  and  I  have  also  recently 
got  the  German  translation  of  the  EdsucaitUmt  and  am  expecting  shortly  to 
have  their  translation  of  Fint  Frincij^lM.  '* 

Winter  passed  and  the  early  spring  passed  without 
incident.  Here  is  a  passage  written  to  Youmans  on 
April  10, 1875:— 

«<  Thanks  for  your  untiring  adyooacy,  and  for  yoor  defence  in  the  last 
nomber  of  the  Monthly.  It  is  droll  to  find  myself  described  by  some  as  not 
being  indactiye,  while  by  others  I  am  blamed  iat  oyerbnrdening  my  argoments 
with  iUostratiye  facts." 

And  here  is  another  from  a  letter  dated  April  14 : — 
**  Though  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  write  again  on  receiying  your  latter 
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of  the  Srd,  tosajhowglmdldiallbeioiMyoa.  InespeotiTe  of  other  «iids, 
I  doubt  not  yon  will  derWe  physical  and  mental  benefit!  from  the  ehange  of 
scene  and  from  the  enfoioed  rest  of  the  Toyage.  I  shall  be  in  town  till 
towards  the  end  of  Jnly ;  after  whieh  date  I  shall  probably  be  awsy  for  some 
six  weeks,  so  thst  if  yoo  eome  in  ICay  there  will  be  some  six  weeks  daring 
whieh  we  may  be  together  (for  of  course  I  shall  expect  yon  to  come  and  stay 
at  Qneen's  Gardens  as  mygaest)  and  there  will  be  a  further  interral  after  my 
return  to  town. " 

This  programme  was  partiallj  carried  out :  he  arrived  on 
July  14^  and  joined  me  as  proposed. 


Very  litUe  more  has  to  be  said  concerning  the  incidents 
of  the  season.  There  were  the  usual  perturbations  of  healthy 
and  short  absences  of  a  week  or  so  to  obtain^  partly  by  fresh 
air  and  partly  by  quiet,  better  nights  and  restored  power 
of  working.  Letters  show  that  during  two  such  absences 
in  February  and  May  I  was  at  Brighton ;  and  at  Easter 
I  was  at  Clifton,  where  I  was  joined  by  Lott. 

But  the  fact  perhaps  most  worth  mentioning  is  that  in 
May  I  commenced  dictating  the  rough  draft  of  this  auto- 
biography. How  came  I  to  take  such  a  step  at  so  relatively 
early  a  period  f  may  be  asked.  The  cause  was  this.  Not 
long  before,  a  friend  referred  to  a  not  unimportant  scheme 
I  hsA  several  years  previously  suggested  to  him,  for  fur- 
thering a  public  movement  then  in  progress.  By  the  help 
of  his  reminder  I  recalled  the  incident ;  but  it  was  dear  to 
me  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  reminder,  it  would  have 
disappeared  absolutely  from  my  memory.  There  after- 
wards resulted  the  reflection  that  if  a  biography  was  to  be 
written,  either  by  myself  or  any  one  else,  the  materials 
for  it  should  be  collected  at  once ;  otherwise  there  would 
probably  be  serious  omissions. 

" But  why  a  biography  at  all? '*  will  perhaps  be  asked. 
The  question  is  reasonable  enough,  considering  how 
often  I  have  uttered  unfavourable  opinions  concerning 
biography  at  large.  The  reply  is  that  in  these  days  of 
active  book-manufacture,  when  there  are  so  many  men  each 
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of  whom^  having  completed  and  sold  one  work^  f orthwiih 
oasts  about  for  the  subject-matter  of  another^  no  one  whose 
name  has  been  much  before  the  public  can  escape  haying 
his  life  written :  if  he  does  not  do  it  himself  some  one  else 
will  do  it  for  him.  This  induction  from  current  experience 
brought  with  it  the  conclusion  that  in  either  case  it  was 
desirable  that  a  connected  narratire  of  events^  such  as  I 
alone  could  furnish  with  anything  like  completeness^  should 
be  written;  and  that  the  yerifying  and  illustrative  materials 
should  be  put  in  order  along  with  it. 

How  to  execute  this  task  remained  for  some  time  a 
problem.  I  could  not  think  of  suspending  my  ordinary 
work  for  the  purpose — sacrificing  the  important  for  the 
relatively  unimportant.  And  yet^  if  I  postponed  setting 
down  these  biographical  memoranda  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy^  it  was  pretty  dear 
that  they  would  never  be  set  down  at  all.  At  lengUi  I  hit 
upon  a  compromise.  Each  successive  week  I  prepared 
myself  by  looking  through  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  period  to  be  dealt  with^  and  then^ 
for  an  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon^  I  dictated  to  a  short- 
hand writer :  narrating  in  brief  form  the  chief  eventSj  with 
my  comments  upon  them^  without  regard  to  literary  form 
or  even  correctness  of  expression.  The  transcribed  notes, 
which  the  shorthand  writer  handed  to  me  the  next  week  in 
the  shape  of  a  large-sized  copy  book  of  twenty  or  thirty 
pages,  I  took  from  him,  and  inserted  between  the  leaves  in 
their  respective  places  all  the  relevant  letters  and  other 
papers.  How  long  this  process  continued  I  cannot  remem- 
ber :  for  something  like  a  year  I  think.  Eventually  the 
narrative  was  brought  up  to  date  and  the  process  ceased. 

This  rough  draft,  with  its  incorporated  materials, 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  same  state;  changed 
only  by  an  occasional  addition,  and  in  a  few  places  by 
redictating  portions  in  somewhat  more  complete  forms.  It 
would  have  remained  in  this  state  to  the  present  time  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  utter  breakdown  of  health  which  made 
it  impossible  to  do  any  but  the  lightest  work^  and  limited 
me  to  extremely  little  even  of  that. 

In  the  middle  of  July^  as  already  indicated^  arrived  my 
friend  Yonmans  with  his  sister  and  nephew;  and  a  week 
afterwardsj  leaving  them  in  possession^  I  departed  for 
the  North. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  my  month  at  Ardtomish. 
I  may  set  down^  however^  an  interesting  elucidation  of  a 
truth  in  optics  I  noted  while  there. 

Along  ike  shore  of  Loch  Aline^  between  the  new  house 
and  the  f erry^  there  is  a  tract  of  shelving  beach  on  which 
grows  a  zone  of  bladder-weed^  covered  at  high  tide^  dry  at 
low  tidoj  and  at  mid-tide  partially  floating^  in  such  wise 
that  the  upper  fronds  of  each  plant  lie  on  the  surface. 
As  we  drove  by  one  day^  when  a  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  other  side  of  the  loch^  producing  waves 
of  moderate  size^  the  surfaces  of  which  were  of  course 
covered  by  wavelets  and  ripples^  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  &ct  that  all  the  wavelets  and  ripples  were  stopped 
by  this  belt  formed  of  the  patches  of  partially-floating 
bladder-weed^  while  the  larger  undulations  passed  through 
this  belt^  and^  traversing  the  smooth  water  inside  of  it^ 
reached  the  beach.  This  struck  me  as  illustrating  that 
which  is  said  to  happen  with  luminiferous  undulations. 
Passing  through  air  containing  impurities — dust,  smoke  or 
thick  vapour — ^the  shorter  among  these  are  stopped,  while 
the  longer  pass  through.  The  result  is  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  Sun  appears  red :  the  red  rays  being  those 
formed  of  the  longer  undulations.  Doubtless  the  waves 
are  of  utterly  different  natures,  so  that  nothing  more  than 
analogy  may  be  alleged ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  analogy. 

The  transition  from  the  scientific  to  the  comic  is  a 
violent  one ;  but  I  am  led  to  make  it  here  by  remembering 
that  during  my  stay  I  verified  a  rather  amusing  story  which 
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dated  back  some  dozen  years  or  more.  The  head  game- 
keeper's soiLj  a  yotmg  man  of  twenty^  was  qnizzed  by  me 
one  day  when  we  were  oat  fishings  conceming  this  story 
of  his  boyhood;  and^  as  he  looked  sheepish  and  did  not 
deny  it,  I  presume  it  was  tme.  At  the  time  in  question 
Lord  Kirkcaldy — a  yery  nnimposing  sample  of  hnmaniiy^ 
which  added  somewhat  to  the  point  of  the  incident — ^was 
staying  at  Ardtomish  for  a  little  salmon-fishing.  One 
day  daring  his  stay  this  gamekeeper's  son^  then  perhaps 
some  six  or  seven  years  of  age^  ran  in  to  his  mother 
exclaiming — ''  0  mitlier,  mither^  Fve  seen  the  Lord,  and 
he's  jast  like  a  man ! '' 

Leaving  Ardtomish  towards  the  close  of  August  I  broke 
my  journey  south  by  a  week  at  Llandudno  and  reached 
London  early  in  September.  When  I  add  that  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  beginning  of  November  were  spent  at 
Standishy  I  have  sufficently  indicated  my  autumn  doings. 

Late  in  the  autumn  my  friend  Youmans,  after  returning 
to  America,  sent  me  a  discouraging  account  of  himself. 
Already  extracts  from  my  letters  have  from  time  to  time 
shown  that  I  expostulated  with  him  for  his  disregard  alike 
of  health  and  of  personal  interests  while  pursuing  his  aims 
^-aims  largely  directed  to  the  propagation  of  Evolution- 
doctrines  and  diffusion  of  my  works.  He  had  now 
illustrated  afresh  this  tendency  to  undue  self-sacrifice, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject.  My  letter, 
dated  18.  Dec,  while  it  may  serve  as  a  general  lesson,  I 
quote  here  partly  because  it  illustrates  this  trait  of  his 
nature,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  a  trait  of  my 
nature— a  somewhat  too  candid  expression  of  opinions. 
**  Taming  to  your  letter,  let  me  say  first  that  I  have  regtetted  greatly  to  haye 
an  aoooont  of  your  state  that  is  so  onsatisfactory,  alike  by  what  it  says  and 
by  what  it  implies.  To  think  that  yoo  should  hare  eome  orer  here  mainly 
to  reeroit,  and  now  that  yon  shoiild  be  apparently  no  better  than  when  yoo 
left;  and  all  becanse  yoa  would  go  on  working  and  worrying  instead  of 
resting  1    Yoar  intention  to  be  careful  now  amounts  to  nothing— you  have  all 
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along  been  inteoding  that  and  doing  the  oontzary.  That  70a  will  etthv  cat 
•hoft  joor  life,  or  incapacitate  Tonraelf^  is  an  inference  one  cannot  armd 
drawing ;  aeeuig  that  in  jour  caae,  as  in  a  host  of  other  cases,  ezperioooe 
teams  to  hftTS  not  tiiasli^iiteatefleoft.  Itisakiiidof  wock-^nmfcennsM;  and 
yoo  assm  to  ba  no  mow  able  to  misi  iSbm  temptation  flian  tiia  ^Tpsomaniaio 
fsiirti  aleohoL  Baooia  my  strong  iiijiiessiouBi  I  us  tbem  in  the  hope 
HMft  Ui^majdo  some  good,  thooi^  it  is  a  yeiy  lainft  hope.  The  oolj 
eoorse  which  eooldgife  me  any  eonfldwice  that  yon  wiU  not  bring  yooreareer 
of  osefolness  to  a  prematoie  dose,  woold  be  to  learn  that  yon  had  put  yonr- 
self  under  the  despotic  control  of  yonr  sister ;  and  eren  if  yon  did  this,  I 
suspect  yon  woold  qnickly  break  the  agreement  onder  the  pressore  of  some 
fancied  necessity.  As  thoo^  fulfilment  of  some  passing  purpose  was 
necessary  and  maintenance  of  life  nnnenesssiy  I  What  is  the  use  d  all  this 
propagation  ol  knowledgs,  if  it  is  to  end  in  iOQh  results  t" 

Unliappily  the  opinion  above  expressed  that  he  would 
bring  his  life  to  a  premature  dose  was  verified.  Thongh 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six^  yet  that  his  death  at  that 
age  was  premature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  his 
parents  were  then  alive. 

In  a  letter  to  him  written  ten  days  later^  I  find  the 
following  passage  abont  another  matter : — 
"  Since  I  wrote  I  receiTed  some  news  from  Bnssia  which  will  intoest  yoo. 
A  professor  at  Eier  propoeee,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagoee  and  popils. 
to  translate  the  DeMor^Hve  Soeiologp,  He  tells  me,  to  my  sorprise,  that  all 
n^  books  hare  now  been  translated  into  Bnssian  with  the  exception  of  ^bm 
De$eripU94  8oeiologif$  which  will  thus  soon  be  added  to  the  list  Forflier, 
he  tells  me  that  he  has  proposed  to  the  ffistorical  Society  of  Eiertomakea 
like  classification  and  tabulation  of  Bossian  history.  The  name  of  this 
Bnssian  is  Sontdhitnci  (?)". 

Whether  this  project  was  carried  ont  I  could  not  at  first 
remember^  bat  I  have  since  f  onnd  proof  that  it  was. 

While  I  am  quoting  from  letters  I  may  as  well  add  a 
passage  from  one  to  my  friend  Lott  dated  a  week  after^ 
namely  Jan.  5^  1876.  This  I  give  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  its  second  paragraph : — 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  yoor  plans  are  interfered  with.  However,  next  week 
will  soit  me  jnst  as  wdL  If  Mr.  Earp  is  soffidently  recovered  yon  mi^^t 
come  on  Satarday.  Too  woold  not,  indeed,  find  meat  home  in  the  evening; 
for  we  shall  be  celebrating  oor  hondredth  meeting  of  the  X  dob ;  bot  ICiss 
Shickle  will  take  care  of  yoo  ontH  my  retom. 

''I  am  glad  yoo  like  No.  40.  It  is  sorprising  what  an  effect  is  piodoced  on 
one  by  this  tracing  oot  the  natoral  history  of  beliefs.    I  feel,  even  myself. 
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more  oomplAtelj  oat  of  the  wood  now  thftt  the  whole  thing  Is  aoooiinted  for : 
not  having  been  oonBoions  that  I  remained  at  all  in  the  shade  of  the  wood, 
until  now  that  I  haye  got  into  broad  daylight'* 

The  process  here  described  as  at  length  ended  had  been 
a  long  one^  for  it  commenced  when  I  was  in  my  teens. 

The  first  yolnme  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  might 
haye  been  issued  before  Midsmnmer  1876^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discoyery  of  a  serious  lacuna  in  my  original 
scheme.  Up  to  this  time  the  programme  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy^  issued  in  1860^  had  been  in  all  respects 
adhered  to;  but  now  it  became  dear  that  an  addition  must 
be  made.  I  had^  as  most  do^  approached  the  subject  of 
Sociology  on  its  political  side;  and  though^  when  its  diyisions 
were  set  down,  there  was  a  dear  recognition  of  sundry 
other  sides — ^the  Ecdesiastical^  the  Industrial^  and  so 
f orth^ — ^yet  all  of  these  were  what  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  public  sides  of  the  subject.  Sodology  in  fact^  as  we 
ordinarily  conceiye  it^  is  concerned  ezclusiyely  with  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  dtizens. 
But  now^  when  about  to  deal  with  institutions  of  this 
or  that  kind^  I  suddenly  became  aware  that  domestic 
institutions  had  to  be  dealt  with.  It  was  not  that  I 
accepted  in  full  the  yiews  of  Sir  Henry  Maine;  for  my 
studies  of  primitiye  sodeties  had  f amilia^rized  me  with  the 
truths  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  family  is  not  the 
earliest^  and  that  the  relations  of  parents  to  one  another 
and  to  children  haye  sundry  more  archaic  forms.  But  I 
became  consdous  that  these  more  archaic  f orms^  as  well 
as  the  more  deyeloped  form  supposed  by  him  to  be 
uniyersal^  influence  deeply  the  type  of  social  organisation 
assumed.  Further^  reflection  made  it  clear  that  intrinsically 
as  well  as  extrinsically^  the  traits  of  its  family-life  form 
an  important  group  in  the  traits  presented  by  each 
socieiy;  and  that  a  great  omission  had  been  made  in 
ignoring  them. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1876  I  began  to 
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prepare  niTself  for  treating  tluB  topio;  and  a  further 
result  was  that  I  delayed  the  publication  of  Vol.  I  of 
the  Sociology  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it  the  new 
division  required :  a  course  which  I  have  since  regretted; 
for  it  is  now  manifest  to  me  that  the  first  volume  ought 
to  have  included  the  Data  and  the  Inductions  only. 

Neither  letters  nor  documents  recall  anything  worthy 
of  reoord  during  the  season  of  1876;  and  I  pass  at  once 
to  the  latter  part  of  July^  when  I  left  for  the  North. 

I  had  been  told  of  good  fishing  in  the  Morar^  and 
while  staying  with  my  friends  at  iJie  Dell  of  Abemethy 
this  information  had  its  effect.  I  opened  negotiations 
with  the  &ctor  of  Lord  Lovat^  to  whom  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  belonged^  and  eventually  agreed  to  take  the 
fishing.  Ten  days  later  I  started  for  the  west.  The  drive 
from  Banavie  to  Arisaig  was  new  to  me;  and  though  I 
internally  grumbled  at  having  to  post  all  the  way  (more 
than  forty  miles  I  think)^  yet  I  felt  before  the  day  was  over 
that  I  was  amply  repaid  by  the  scenery.  A  letter  describes 
the  drive  as  ''the  most  beautiful  drive  in  the  kingdom  so  far 
as  I  have  seen.''  As  I  approached  Arisaig  I  heard  that  Lord 
Lovat  was  in  advance  of  me;  and^  on  my  arrival^  found  the 
hotel  occupied  by  him  and  his  suite.  The  &ctor^  coming 
afterwards^  explained  that  Lord  Lovat^  somewhat  taken 
aback  that  his  fishing  had  been  let^  suggested  that  I  migbt 
like  to  try  the  river  for  a  few  days  before  finally  agreeing 
to  rent  it^  and  that  meanwhile  he  would  take  a  cast  himself. 
Of  course  I  assented ;  and  next  day^  not  wishing  to  interfere 
with  the  owner's  amusement^  I  postponed  going  over  to  the 
Morar^  which  is  some  miles  off^  till  the  evening  after  his 
return.  Here  I  found  myself  a  good  deal  deceived— 
not  by  the  untruth  of  statements  made  but  by  the  omission 
of  something  equally  true.  Success  quickly  proved  the 
presence  of  numerous  sea-trout;  andthen^  just  below  the 
fallsj  which  could  not  be  leapt  by  fish  for  want  of  water, 
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I  liad  remarkable  ocular  proof  of  the  presence  of  salmon. 
There^  in  a  smooth  back  water^  were  lyings  tmconcealed  and 
unalarmed,  half  a  dozen  salmon  and  a  score  sea-tront. 
While  sitting  on  an  overhanging  rock  with  feet  dangling 
aboye  the  water,  one  conld  see  these  large  and  small  fish 
qnietly  sailing  abont  so  close  that  even  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  their  gills  was  yisible.  The  place  was  a  kind 
of  natural  aqnarinm,  the  like  of  which  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  elsewhere.  But  now  the  per  contra  facts  were 
that  the  fishable  part  of  the  riyer,  extending  from  the  falls 
to  the  sea,  was  less  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
that  out  of  some  four  salmon-casts  in  that  distance  there 
was  but  one  at  which  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  landing 
a  fish  when  hooked.  Joining  these  facts  with  the  fact  that 
after  three  days'  stay  there  came  no  rain,  nor  at  the  end  of 
that  time  any  sign  of  rain,  I  decided  to  relinquish  the  agree- 
ment and  leaye  Lord  Lovat  uninterfered  with. 

But  how  to  get  away  f  I  discoyered  that  next  day  a 
steamer  coming  south  would  touch  at  Armadale  in  Skye — a 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sleat  Sound  about  a  dozen 
miles  higher  up.  Here  was  an  escape.  Next  morning 
a  fishing  boat  which  I  hired  took  me,  partly  sailing 
partly  rowing,  to  Armadale  bay  in  good  time.  Here 
occurred  an  instructiye  incident  which  must  be  my  excuse 
for  the  foregoing  details.  ''  Shall  we  land,  sir  f  asked 
the  boatmen.  ''No,'*  I  replied.  ''See,  there  is  the 
steamer  coming;  she  will  be  here  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.''  So  the  men  rested  on  their  oars  in  the  midst  of 
the  bay.  As  the  steamer  approached  they  rowed  me  out 
to  meet  her,  and  my  ascent  up  her  side  was  watched  by 
two  friends  who  saluted  me  as  I  stepped  on  deck — a 
daughter  of  Prof.  Sellar  and  an  uncle  of  hers. 

Suppose  there  had  arisen  some  question  the  decision  of 

which  turned  on  my  presence  in  or  absence  from  Skye  that 

year.    My  oath  or  aflSrmation  that  I  had  not  been  in  Skye 

might  haye  been  met  by  two  witnesses  who  swore  that  they 
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■aw  me  oome  oat  of  Armadale  bay  in  Skye  and  get  on 
board  the  steamer :  the  visible  fact  testified  to  by  them 
being  identified  with  the  inference  that  I  had  come  from  the 
shore.  In  &ce  of  their  testimony  the  explanation  given  by 
me  would  have  been  taken  by  all  as  an  andacions  fiction* 

Three  days  later  I  was  at  Laidlawstiel^  the  residence^  or 
rather  one  of  the  residences,  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mitchell 
(now  Lady  Eeay) — a  lady  whose  scientific  proclivities  were 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory^  and  for 
whom  Prof.  Piassi  Smyth  had  set  up  a  reflecting  telescope. 
The  place  stands  high  above  the  Tweed  nearly  opposite 
Ashestiely  the  residence  of  Scott  at  one  time.  Here^  in  a 
pleasant  circle^  a  week  passed  away^  partly  filled  with  some 
lawn-tennis  playing  and  a  great  deal  of  talking — ^far  too 
much  indeed  for  my  welfare. 

Before  I  retnmed  to  town  a  few  days  were  spent  at 
Derby  with  my  friend  George  Holme^  who^  as  narrated  in 
an  early  chapter,  saved  me  from  drowning  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Other  few  days  were  spent  with  Lott  at  Qnomdon,  or 
Qnom  as  it  is  commonly  called, — a  place  abont  f  onr  miles 
off,  which  serves  as  a  sanatorium  for  Derby,  and  where  my 
friend  had  now  taken  a  house,  in  which  he  continued  to 
reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Home  was  reached 
early  in  September. 

Immediately  after  my  return  I  made  a  change  in  work- 
ing arrangements;  consequent,  partly,  on  the  desire  to 
relieve  Mr.  Collier  from  a  daily  task  too  mechanical  to 
be  properly  assigned  to  him.  As  explained  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  I  had,  in  earlier  years,  employed  a  youth  as 
amanuensis ;  and  then,  after  1867,  when  Mr.  Duncan  came 
to  me  as  secretary,  he  was  occupied  every  morning  in 
writing  to  my  dictation  from  10  till  1,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  the  Descriptive  Sociology.  This  routine  had 
continued :  Mr.  Collier  fulfilling  the  same  divided  functions. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  occupied  with  the  French 
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Civilization;  and  it  now  seemed  to  me  undesirable,  alike  on 
his  own  account  and  on  mine^  that  he  should  any  longer  be 
prevented  from  spending  all  his  energies  on  the  work  for 
which  his  powers  and  culture  fitted  him.  Having  become 
able  to  pay  for  more  help,  I  therefore  decided  to  emancipate 
him  from  his  morning's  derk-like  duties^  and  to  employ 
some  one  else  to  discharge  them. 

The  experience  I  had  recently  had  while  dictating  to  a 
shorthand-writer  the  rough  draft  of  ilie  autobiography^ 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  might  effect  some  further 
economy  of  brain-power  by  having  an  amanuensis  who 
could  write  shorthand.  On  trial  I  found  that  my  antici- 
pations were  fulfilled;  and  thereafter  continued  to  benefit 
by  the  discovery.  For  letter-writing  the  advantages  proved 
great.  Choice  of  the  best  expressions  not  being  of 
moment,  a  marked  saving  of  time  and  effort  was  achieved. 
For  book-writing  the  advantage  was  by  no  means  so  great^ 
but  still  appreciable.  Forms  of  sentences  having  to  be  as 
carefully  weighed  as  before^  the  required  pauses  remained 
unabridged;  and  I  habitually  kept  my  shorthand-writer 
waiting!  sometimes  for  long  intervals^  while  I  decided 
on  the  way  in  which  a  thought  should  be  framed.  But^ 
though  thus  far  there  was  no  gain  of  time  or  of  effort^ 
there  was  a  g^in  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a  sentence^ 
or  part  of  a  sentence,  once  fixed  upon^  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  With  a  longhand-writer  as  amanuensis,  a  few 
words  only  could  be  uttered  at  a  time ;  and  if  a  whole 
sentence,  or  large  part  of  a  sentence,  had  been  mentally 
prepared,  it  had  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  while  the 
successive  instalments  forming  it  were  written  down.  When^ 
however^  the  amanuensis  was  a  shorthand-writer^  the  whole 
sentence^  or  such  part  of  the  sentence  as  was  ready^  could 
be  uttered  right  off^  and  the  attention  forthwith  occupied 
with  the  next.  A  little  time  was  thus  saved  and  a  great 
deal  of  attention  economized. 

Hereafter^  if  the   employment    of     shorthand-writers 
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increases^  ihis  proceeding  will  seem  an  ordinary  one*  At 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  qnite  exceptional  for  an 
anther^  though  not  for  a  lawyer  or  merchant. 

During  the  subsequent  two  months  at  home,  considerable 
progress  was  made  with  '^  Domestic  Institutions/'  by 
the  completion  of  which  I  hoped  shortiy  to  end  the  yolume. 
But  either  because  of  my  unsatis&kctory  autumn-holiday 
in  the  course  of  which  an  injury  to  my  foot  negatived  the 
usual  amount  of  walking,  or  because  I  applied  myself  too 
strenuously  to  work,  there  came,  before  the  middle  of 
Noyember,  a  collapse,  and  I  had  to  desist.  My  friends  at 
Standish  had  recentiy  invited  me,  and  I  had  postponed 
acceptance.  Now,  however,  I  revoked  my  decision  and 
went:  not  with  a  beneficial  result,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract :— • 

••Unfbrtanatelj  it  happened  that  mj  friends  in  the  eonntry  had  their  hoose 
full  of  gaests,  and  that  there  were  large  and  elaborate  dinner  parties  nearly 
oTery  night  of  my  stay ;  so  that,  so  far  from  leading  a  qoiet  life  as  I  had 
anticipated,  I  did  the  rererse,  and  ended  l^  making  myself  winrse  than  when 
I  went.  Hie  climax  of  the  mischief  was  brought  aboat  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloooeeter,  who  would  get  me  into  metaphysical  controTeroy." 

To  this  last  sentence  there  hangs  a  tide,  or  rather  there 
hang  two  tales,  not  altogether  unamusing.  On  my  arrival 
I  found  that  some  of  the  family  and  guests  had  taken 
tickets  for  an  amateur  concert,  about  to  be  given  at  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Gloucester.  I  willingly  followed  their 
example  (by  doing  which,  however,  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  had  subscribed  half-a-guinea  to  the  funds  of  a 
Church  School  I).  When,  on  the  appointed  day,  we  had 
taken  our  seats,  and  were  glancing  through  the  programme, 
I  was  alike  pleased  and  amused  to  find  among  the  pieces 
''  Mynheer  van  Dunck  '* — ^pleased  because  the  music  is  fine, 
amused  because  of  the  incongruity  suggested  by  the 
words  of  the  glee,  which  I  here  g^ve  for  the  benefit  of 
those  that  do  not  know  them.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  they 
run  thus  :«— 
'*  Mynheer  van  Dunok,  tho'  he  never  was  drunk,  sipped  brandy-and- water 
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gailj;  and  he  qaenobed  his  thirat  with  two  qaarts  of  the  first,  to  ft  pint  of  the 
Ifttter  daily;  singing  *  Oh  that  a  Dntohman's  draught  might  be,  as  deep  as  the 
roDiDg  Ziijder  Zee.' " 

It  strack  me  that  it  would  be  droll  to  hear  these  words 
amid  the  ecclesiastical  sarronndings^  song  by  a  Cathedral 
Ohoir  aided  by  the  Bishop's  wife^  who  was  one  of  the  per- 
formers. I  was  disappointed^  howeyer.  When  the  time 
came  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  moving  about 
on  the  platform^  and  another  glee  was  snng  instead.  A 
few  days  later^  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  EUicott  were  among 
the  gaests  at  one  of  the  conniy  dinner-parties  at  Standish; 
and,  being  seated  next  to  Mrs.  EUicott  at  dinner,  I  took 
occasion  to  express  my  regret  at  the  substitution :  saying 
that  I  supposed  their  courage  had  failed  them  at  the  last 
moment.  ''Oh,  not  at  all,''  she  replied.  ''It  was  simply 
that  we  had  lost  the  music.''  I  suspect,  howeyer,  that 
the  loss  was  not  accidental;  but  that  the  Bishop,  haying 
seen  the  programme  at  the  last  moment,  had  "  put  his  foot 
down,"  as  the  Americans  say,  and  caused  the  abstraction 
of  the  music. 

The  other  incident  concerned  the  Bishop  himself.  Being 
fond  of  walking,  he  had,  on  the  day  of  the  dinner-party, 
come  to  Standish  on  foot  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
During  a  conyersation  in  the  billiard-room,  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  I  had  come  down  from  London  to 
recruit :  finding  myself  unable  to  work.  "Ah,"  remarked 
the  Bishop  to  our  host,  "perhaps  it's  quite  as  well;  because 
otherwise  he  would  haye  been  promulgating  some  mischiey- 
ous  doctrine  or  other."  I  replied  that,  as  the  Bishop 
supposed  the  doctrine  I  was  setting  forth  was  mischieyous, 
he  would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  defend  the  opposite 
doctrine.  His  assent  to  this  I  followed  up  by  saying  that, 
as  I  was  then  engaged  in  writing  a  chapter  showing  the 
great  superiority  of  monogamy,  he  was  bound  to  take  up 
the  defence  of  polygamy.  Finding  himself  thus  fixed,  the 
Bishop  jestingly  accepted  the  situation,  and  pointed  out 
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tbat  at  any  rate  lie  would  be  able  to  dte  the  example  <rf 
the  patriarchs  in  jostifioation. 

The  dose  of  the  year  was  reached  without  much  improre- 
ment  in  healthy  and  Christmas  week,  spent  with  my  friend 
Lett  at  Qoom,  did  not  mnch  aid  reooyery.  Throughout 
the  early  spring,  too,  I  struggled  with  my  work  to  small 
purpose.  In  March,  matters  were  made  oonsiderablj 
worse  by  an  imprudence.  I  unwisely  yielded  to  a  sugges- 
tion to  giye  evidence  before  the  Copyright  Commission^ 
then  sitting.  Partly  by  the  trouble  taken  in  preparing 
my  evidence,  and  partly  by  the  excitement  attendant  on 
giving  it  (which  I  did  in  great  fear  of  the  conseqvencee^ 
and  rushed  down  to  Brighton  by  the  next  train),  my 
nervous  symptoms  were  exacerbated;  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  were  not  much  improved  by  attending  a  seoond 
time  to  give  further  evidence.  At  Easter  another  sojourn 
at  Quom  did  but  little  towards  setting  me  right.  A  more 
drastic  measure  was  now  taken.  My  friend's  partner,  a 
keen  fisherman,  usually  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  Eillin 
every  spring  for  the  purpose  of  salmon-trolling  on  Loch 
Tay.  I  was  pressed  to  accompany  him.  Being  unable  to 
work,  and  hoping  for  benefit,  I  agreed.  But  the  weather 
was  unpropitious.  Even  my  companion,  enthusiast  though 
he  was,  declined  to  sit  out  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  bitter 
East  winds  with  occasional  snow-showers.  Three  days  of 
this  weather  sent  me  south  in  disgust;  and,  as  the  following 
letter  to  Lett,  dated  16th  April,  shows,  I  had  no  reason  to 
regret  that  I  was  thus  driven  away : — 

**Thaiik8  to  Qnom,  thanks  possibly  in  some  degree  to  the  lew  days  in 
Sootlandf  and  thanks  to  some  onkDown  causes  whioh  I  cannot  onderstand, 
I  am  oonsideraUy  better  since  mj  return  to  town.  From  time  to  time  one 
gets  rather  shaken  in  one's  determination  to  be  cazefolin  diet  Ac,  by  finding 
the  benefits  of  carelessness.  I  continued  to  be  tronbled  by  indigestion  while 
in  8cofland«and  eren  on  my  way  back  to  town.  Next  day  was  the  X.  dinner ; 
andt  contrary  to  my  habit  for  a  numth  or  six  weeks  prerionsly,  I  took  a  sab- 
BtantUl  miaoellaneons  late  meal,  with  seTeral  kinds  of  wine.  I  had  no 
indigestion  after  it,  and  have  been  erceptioDally  well  since.    This  is  one  of 
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lh«  many  iUiiBtratioxui  of  lh«  great  efleot  of  mental  exhilaration.  I  know  no 
other  oaoee  lor  thia  odd  ehange. 

"It  was  well  I  was  driTen  back  to  town  hj  the  weather  when  I  wai;  for, 
quite  eontrary  to  mj  anticipation,  the  committee-meeting  for  selecting 
new  committee-men  was  fixed  hefof§  instead  of  after  the  Bole  n  election, 
namely  yesterday;  and,  had  I  stayed  in  Scotland  as  long  as  I  intended,  my 
plans  wooldhaTc  been  thwarted.  As  it  was,  they  have  answered  pretty  well. 
We  carried  eight  good  men:  none  of  them  being  of  the  pablic-serrice 
dass,  and  f  oor  of  them  being  among  those  I  had  fixed  opon ; — the  others 
•qoallygood. 

**  There  was  a  still  further  reason  why  I  was  glad  that  I  retomed  when  I 
did ;  for,  on  going  to  the  Athenasom  on  Thursday,  I  found  lying  there  a  note 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  me  to  meet  Dr.  Schliemann  at  dinner  on  Saturday. 
As  you  may  suppose,  I  should  not  hare  liked  to  miss  ii  The  party  was  a 
pleasant  one.  Beyond  the  guest  of  flie  erening  there  were  present, 
Lowe,  Lubbock,  For^th  (the  member  for  Marylebone),  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Haywardakc" 

The  second  of  the  above  paragraphs  refers  to  measures 
for  reinforcing  the  representatives  of  Science^  Literature^ 
and  Art  on  the  committee^  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
Bole  II.  elections  from  going  so  largely  in  favour  of  those 
whose  merit  was  '^distingoished  pabUc  service'' — a  merit 
which  had  come  to  be  chiefly  found  among  retired  Anglo- 
Indian  officials.  Persisted  in  for  several  years^  the  course 
taken  completely  succeeded^  and  the  original  purpose  of  the 
elections  under  Bule  II.  was^  for  a  time  at  least,  fulfilled. 

The  only  further  incident  of  the  season  to  which  I  may 
refer,  was  my  attendance  at  some  of  the  Wagner  Concerts, 
given  in  illustration  of  his  musical  dramas,  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
One  of  my  attendances  was  in  company  with  some  friends 
whohadabox;  and,  as  we  came  down  stairs,  the  lady  of  the 
party  was  accosted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  question — 
''Well,  how  did  you  like  itf'  to  which  her  reply  was — ''Oh, 
I  bore  it  pretty  well '' — a  reply  which  went  far  to  express 
my  own  feeling. 

Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  Wagner,  and 
those  who  care  to  be  in  the  fashion  dare  not,  I  suppose, 
say  anything  in  disparagement  of  him.  As  the  reader 
must  have  pretty  clearly  seen,  it  is  my  habit  to  say  what 
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I  think^  thongli  I  may  so  show  myself  one  of  a  rery  small 
minoriiy^  or  eyen  a  minority  of  one.  In  this  case^  however^ 
the  dissentients  from  the  foshion  are  tolerably  nnmerons. 
I  discossed  the  question  with  the  Leweses^  who  had  been 
to  these  same  performances;  and  though  George  Eliot^ 
herself  a  good  musician  and  a  oultivated  judge^  said  that 
the  musio  pleased  her^  yet  she  confessed  that  it  was  lacking 
in  that  dramatic  character  which  it  especially  aims  at— did 
not  g^ye  musical  form  to  the  feelings  which  the  words 
expressed.  I  remember  obserying  of  two  songs^  quite 
different  in  the  sentiments  yerbally  embodied,  that  the 
melodies  might  just  as  well  haye  been  exchanged.  More- 
over, I  obseryed  that  the  musical  phrases  were  yery 
generally  of  kinds  to  be  anticipated.  They  were  not  like 
those  of  true  musical  inspiration,  which  suddenly  discloses 
beautiful  combinations  one  would  neyer  haye  conceiyed, 
but  (hey  were  of  &uniliar  types. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  previous  occasions  when  I  listened 
to  Wagner's  music,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
great  artist  but  not  a  great  musician:  a  great  artist  in 
the  respect  that  he  understood  better  than  other  composers 
how  to  marshal  his  effects.  To  make  a  fine  work  of  art 
it  is  requisite  that  its  components  shall  be  arranged  in  such 
ways  as  to  yield  adequate  contrasts  of  all  orders:  large 
for  the  great  divisions  and  smaller  for  the  sub-divisions 
and  sub-sub-divisions;  and  that  there  shall  be  contrasts  not 
of  one  kind  only  but  of  many  kinds.  Wagner,  I  think,  paw 
this  more  clearly  than  his  predecessors.  Complex  music 
as  ordinarily  written  is  not  sufficiently  differentiated. 
Composers  for  the  orchestra  habitually  use  in  com- 
bination instruments  of  all  kinds,  haying  tones  with 
timbres  quite  unlike  in  their  characters,  and  tones  which 
are  not  sufficiently  congruous  to  make  good  harmonies. 
Further,  by  constantly  employing  them  together,  they 
produce  a  monotony  of  general  effect,  which  would 
be  avoided  if  there  was  a  more  distinct  predominance 
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now  of  tones  having  this  qnalitjr,  now  of  tones  haying 
that.  Wagner — certainly  in  some  caseB^  bnt  in  how  many 
I  cannot  say — specialised  the  nses  of  his  instroments 
more  than  most;  and  so  gaye  more  marked  kinds  of 
effects,  each  haying  its  distinctiye  character,  and  all 
of  them  together  constituting  a  more  heterogeneous  whole. 
I  hope  that  his  example  will  be  followed  and  bettered. 

And  now,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  there  came,  at  the 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  the  completion  and 
publication  of  the  first  yolume  of  The  Principles  of  Sociology. 
It  had  been  more  than  three  years  in  hand :  its  progress 
haying  been  hindered  in  large  measure  by  ill-health,  and  in 
some  measure  by  digressions.  There  had,  indeed,  been  a 
first  issue  of  the  yolume  early  in  December  1873 ;  but  the 
final  chapters,  which  formed  a  somewhat  independent 
portion,  were  not  contained  in  it.  What  prompted  the 
premature  issue  I  cannot  now  remember. 

This  long  incubation  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
yolume  was  much  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It 
extended  to  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  and  contained  an 
immense  accumulation  of  facts,  the  incorporation  of  which 
had  been  a  laborious  business.  Mr.  Tedder,  librarian  of 
the  Athenadum  Olub,  who,  when  the  third  edition  was  in 
preparation,  yerified  for  me  all  the  quotations  with  their 
references,  found  that  in  this  first  edition  '^  there  were  2192 
references  to  the  379  works  quoted  ^'  (in  the  new  edition 
there  were  ''about  2500  references  to  455  works '').  And 
here  I  may  note,  in  passing,  the  great  aid  rendered  me  by 
the  Descriptive  Sociology.  Eyidently,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  compilation,  the  gathering  together  of  so  great  a  mass 
of  eyidence  would  haye  been  impracticable. 

With  the  ending  of  this  yolume  came  a  decision  to 
change  my  mode  of  publication.  Forty-four  numbers  of 
the  serial  had  now  been  issued;  making,  with  certain 
occasional  extra  portions  which  were  included,  about  three 
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tlionsand  six  Imndred  pages  tliiiB  oorered :  a  longer 
contmnance  than  might  liave  been  anticipated.  But  the 
motive  for  this  mode  of  publication  had  now  become 
relatively  weak.  It  is  tme  that^  by  giving  up  the 
distribution  to  subscribers,  I  sacrificed  perhaps  some  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  This  sacrifice  was,  however,  of  less  moment 
to  me  than  was  the  economy  of  time  and  attention.  Each 
number  of  the  serial  had  entailed  a  set  of  transactions  with 
printer,  binder,  and  publisher ;  and  there  were  other  small 
worries  attendant  on  the  frequentiy  recurring  issnee. 
To  avoid  all  these  evils  I  willingly  submitted  to  some 
pecuniary  loss.  With  No.  44  was  therefore  sent  round  a 
notice  of  discontinuance. 

As  intimated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I  eventually 
resumed  the  practice  of  distributing  copies  of  books  to  the 
press,  and  did  this  with  the  first  volume  of  The  Principles  of 
Sociology.  The  reasons,  which  I  could  not  then  give 
without  forestalling  the  narrative,  I  am  able  to  give  now. 
The  first  was  that  The  Shtdy  of  Sociology,  of  which 
a  qualified  copyright  was  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers, 
was  of  course  sent  out  by  them  after  their  ordinary 
habit.  The  second  was  that  the  successive  numbers 
of  the  DeecripHve  Sociology  had  also  to  be  sent  out; 
since  the  interests  of  the  compilers  apparentiy  dictated 
a  pursuance  of  the  usual  course.  To  have  withheld  volumes 
belonging  to  my  series  while  these  other  volumes  were 
subjected  to  criticism,  would  inevitably  have  caused 
misinterpretations.  Hence  I  was  in  a  manner  compeUed  - 
again  to  do  as  others  do« 
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Whili  words  are  necessary  aids  to  all  thoaglits  save 
yery  simple  ones^  they  are  impediments  to  correct  think- 
ing. Every  word  carries  with  it  a  cluster  of  associations 
determined  by  its  most  familiar  nses,  and  these  associa- 
tions^ often  inappropriate  to  the  particular  case  in  which 
the  word  is  being  used,  distort  more  or  less  the  image  it 
calls  up.  An  instance  of  this  is  furnished  to  me  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  when  about  to  commence  my 
next  Yolume. 

Government,  conceived  apart  from  any  particular  species 
of  it,  is  a  form  of  control.  But,  when  we  think  of  govern- 
ment, we  instantly  think  of  a  ministry,  a  legislature,  laws, 
and  police — ^we  think  of  that  particular  kind  of  government 
made  dominant  in  consciousness  by  the  reading  of  news- 
papers and  by  conversation  over  dinner-tables.  If,  on 
occasion,  we  extend  the  conception  of  government  so  as 
to  include  the  control  exercised  over  men  by  clergy, 
creeds,  and  religious  observances,  it  is  rather  by  deliberate 
analysis  than  by  spontaneous  association  that  we  are  led 
to  do  this.  And  neither  spontaneously  nor  after  con- 
sideration do  we  habitually  include  in  our  conception  of 
government  the  regulative  influence  of  usages,  manners, 
ceremonies;  though,  as  measured  by  its  effects  on  men's 
conduct  from  hour  to  hour,  this  kind  of  government  is 
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more  powerful  than  any  other.  While  I  was  not  so 
swajed  bj  current  ideas  as  to  ignore  the  governmental 
nature  of  ceremonies,  I  was  swayed  to  the  extent  of 
under-estimating  its  relative  importance.  Hence,  in  the 
programme  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  the  divisions 
III,  IV,  and  V,  of  the  Prmciplea  of  Sociology,  stood  in 
the  order  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  Ceremonial;  and  in  this 
order  I  was  about  to  write  them. 

But  the  process  of  reading  and  arranging  my  memo- 
randa brought  with  it  a  revelation.  There  dawned 
upon  me  the  truth  that  political  government  is  neither 
the  earliest  nor  the  most  general;  but  that,  in  order  of 
evolution,  and  in  order  of  generality,  ceremonial  govern- 
ment precedes  it.  There  are  small  social  groups  without 
any  kind  of  political  control;  but  there  are  none  without 
that  control  which  is  exercised  by  established  modes  of 
behaviour  between  man  and  man.  Even  among  the 
rudest  savages  there  are  peremptory  rules  of  inter- 
course— ^rules  more  peremptory,  indeed,  than  those  exifltiTig 
among  the  civilized.  Thus  it  became  manifest  to  me 
that  Ceremonial  Institutions  stand  first;  and  there  was  a 
resulting  change  in  the  order  of  my  work. 

In  what  manner  to  publish  was  a  question  which  now 
arose.  No  longer  tied  to  a  serial  issue,  but  proposing  to 
issue  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
in  volumes,  I  still  had  to  choose  between  certain  alter- 
natives. I  might  continue  writing,  and  make  no  sign 
until  the  second  volume  was  completed;  or  I  might  publish 
instalmonts  of  it  in  the  shape  of  magazine-articles. 

This  last  course  was  one  which  I  should  probably  not 
have  thought  of,  had  not  a  preceding  experience 
suggested  it.  The  Study  of  Sociology  made  its  first 
appearance  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  OonUmporwry 
Beview.  Why  should  I  not  in  like  manner  bring  out 
Ceremonial  Inetitutione  chapter  by  chapter  f    In  a  letter 
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to  Youmans^  dated  Maj  26.  1877^  I  find  the  following 
passage  referring  to  the  matter: — 

"I  think  of  beginning  with  the  diTision  trefttiiig  of  Ceremoniftl  Institations, 
and,  in  connexion  with  this,  am  entertaining  the  thought  of  preh'minaiy 
publication  in  chapters.  The  snbjects  will  be  popolar  and  noTel,  as  well  as 
instractiTe,  and  will  bear  detachment  in  the  shape  of  magaaine-articlee, 
under  the  titles  of  *'  Mutilations/'  "  Presents,"  "  Obeisances,"  "  Saluta- 
tions," "Titles,"  "Badges,"  "Dresses"  <te.  I  shall  .probably  propose 
them  to  Morley  for  the  FartnighUyt  and  they  would  probably  suit  you  also." 

Before  anything  was  settled  there  presented  itself  the 
farther  qnestion — ^Whj  shonld  the  serial  publication  be 
limited  to  England  and  America?  Whj  not  publish  at 
the  same  time  in  periodicals  on  the  Continent  f  Trans* 
lations  of  mj  books  had  made  my  name  known  abroad; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  editors  would 
like  to  have  early  proofs  of  the  articles  sent  them  in 
time  for  translation^  so  that  they  might  be  issued  in 
their  respective  magazines  when  they  were  issued  here. 
My  anticipation  proved  not  ill-founded;  and  arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made  such  that^  as  the  successive 
chapters  were  published  in  England  and  America^  they 
were  simultaneously  published  in  France^  Germany,  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Russia. 

None  of  these  chapters  were,  however,  as  yet  written ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  six  months, 
occupied  in  preparing  them,  that  the  publication  thus 
described  commenced. 

During  this  summer,  as  during  the  preceding  summer, 
several  picnic  water-parties  had  been  given  by  my 
friends  the  Potters  on  the  Thames  above  Taplow — chiefly 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  where  a 
picturesque  cottage  by  the  water-side  has  been  pro- 
vided for  those  who,  on  such  occasions,  obtain  permission 
to  use  it.  Picnics  are  about  the  most  enjoyable  of  social 
gatherings,  and  these  had  been  very  pleasant. 

Why  should  not  I  give  a  picnic?  was  a  question  that 
resulted.    Entertainments  of  friends  had,  up  to  this  time. 
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been  limited^  fiitit  of  all  to  oooadonal  dixmeni  given  at 
an  hotel;  afterwards  to  dinners  given  at  the  Athensram^ 
which  were  necessarily  restricted  to  members ;  and  only  in 
more  recent  jears^  when  I  had  come  to  have  adequate 
facilities^  at  Queen's  Gardens.  Of  course^  among  the 
friends  who  came  to  these  parties,  there  were  no  ladies. 
Bat  to  a  picnic  ladies  in  due  proportion  might  be  invited. 
This  consideration  furnished  a  motive  enforcing  others 
that  arose;  and  a  picnic  was  decided  upon. 

St.  Greorge's  Hill^  Weybridge,  ^ras  the  place  I  fixed 
upon;  and,  having  obtained  permission  from  Admiral 
Egerton  to  do  so,  I  there,  in  July,  assembled  a  number 
of  friends — ^between  a  dosen  and  twenty  I  think.  The 
experiment  was  a  success,  but  it  created  considerable 
surprise.  One  of  the  ladies,  I  remember,  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  her  astonishment  —  ''A  phi- 
losopher, and  give  a  picnic  I ''  She  exhibited  afresh  what 
I  have  before  remarked  on  :  she  identified  philosophy 
with  disregard  of  pains  and  contempt  for  pleasures. 

Picnics  generally  drag  a  little  towards  the  close;  and 
to  avoid  the  dragging  I  adopted  the  device  of  changing 
the  scene.  The  carriages  were  ordered  to  fetch  us 
between  five  and  six,  and  in  them  we  drove  to  the  Oat- 
lands-Park  HoteL  After  an  hour  or  so  spent  by  some 
in  playing  a  game  of  one  or  other  kind,  and  by  some 
in  rambling  about  the  grounds,  we  went  indoors  for  a 
''high  tea''.  The  animation  was  thus  kept  up  to  the 
last.  A  like  routine  was  followed  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, which  recurred  annually  until  my  bad  health 
compelled  desistance. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  than  this  first  picnic,  I  had  passed  by 
Weybridge  on  my  way  to  Godalming  and  Witley,  where  the 
Leweses  had  just  bought  a  country  house.  They  presently 
derived  much  benefit  in  health  from  it :  not  wholly  from 
the  fresh  air,  but  partly  from  taking  to  an  outdoor  game. 
Often  when  at  the  Priory,  I  had  urged  them  not  to  spend 
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their  eyenings  in  reading  aloud^  bnt  to  find  some  indoor 
amnsement ;  and  I  suggested  a  billiard-table  as  a  resource. 
Thej  were  deaf  to  my  arguments.  Soon  after  thej  bought 
the  house  at  Witlej^  however^  a  letter  from  Lewes  told  me 
that  they  had  been  following,  if  not  the  letter,  yet  the  spirit 
of  my  advice,  and  had  taken  to  lawn-tennis,  with  the  ^eot 
of  improying  their  physical  state.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
for  adults,  and  especially  for  adults  who  work  their  brains 
much,  to  giye  up  sports  and  games.  The  maxim  on  which 
I  have  acted,  and  the  maxim  which  I  have  often  commended 
to  my  friends  is — ^Be  a  boy  as  long  as  you  can. 

This  mention  of  a  letter  from  Lewes  calls  to  mind  an 
earlier  one  in  which  he  gave  me  a  fact  that  bears  upon  a 
question  recently  discussed — ^the  question  whether  writers 
of  fiction  feel  much  sympathy  with  their  characters :  the 
consensus  of  opinion  appearing  to  be  that  they  do.  Certainly 
George  Eliot  did.  Clear  proof  was  given  to  me  by  a 
passage  in  the  letter  I  have  referred  to,  which  ran : — 
''  Marian  is  in  the  next  room  crying  over  the  distresses  of 
her  young  people.'' 

Two  or  three  incidents  of  interest  dating  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  sufficiently  justify  an  account  of  my  doings 
during  it. 

Rheumatism,  which  had  been  troublesome  for  some  time, 
prompted  me  to  visit  Buxton  on  my  way  North.  In  the 
train  which  took  me  there  about  the  middle  of  July,  were 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  and  his  wife,  who  were  bound  for  the 
same  place  with  a  view  to  benefiting  Mrs.  Smith's  health. 
It  happened  that  we  went  to  the  same  hotel.  The  result 
was  that  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  them,  and  had  many  pleasant 
talks  during  my  ten  days*  stay.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  him :  the  manifestations  of  nature  on  different 
occasions  having  been  so  widely  unlike.  When,  in  1861,  a 
relapse  obliged  me  to  issue  a  notice  that  the  next  number 
of  my  serial  must  be  postponed,  and  that  subsequent 
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numbers  would  appear  at  irregular  interyalB^  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smiih  wrote  me  a  letter  of  condolence.  From  him  alone^ 
out  of  450  subscribers^  there  came  this  mark  of  sympathy 
—a  mark  of  sympathy  the  more  surprising^  because 
we  were  but  slightly  acquainted  and  he  was  theologically 
an  antagonist.  On  the  other  hand^  when^  after  the  Data 
of  Ethics  was  published^  he  commented  upon  it  in  the 
Contemporary  Beview,  he  made  misrepresentations  so  grave^ 
and^  it  seemed  to  me^  so  inexcusable^  that  I  had  to  expose 
them  in  a  subsequent  number  of  that  periodical.  How  to 
reconcile  the  two  traits  of  character  thus  implied  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  can  only  suppose  that  he  does  not 
perceiye  the  gravity  of  the  statements  he  makes. 

From  Buxton  Ibetook  myself  to  Whitby :  being  prompted 
by  the  prospect  of  companionship  with  the  Huxleys^  who 
were  about  to  spend  their  autumn  there.  Unfortunately 
the  greater  part  of  my  stay  passed  before  they  arrived; 
and  the  search  for  ammonites^  for  which  the  place  is  famed^ 
did  not  much  console  me.  One  incident  has  remained  in 
my  memory,  and  is  worth  recording.  Seating  himself  at 
the  same  table  at  the  hotel  one  day,  a  clergyman  of 
advanced  years  entered  into  conversation  with  me  over  our 
dinner.  It  turned  out  that  he  had,  when  young,  resided  in 
or  near  Derby,  and  had  known  my  father.  This  disclosure 
led  to  friendly  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  on 
the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  general 
state  of  men's  minds  during  his  life.  He  said  that,  whereas 
in  his  early  days  indifierence  was  the  rule,  nowadays  every- 
body is  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  The  contrast 
struck  me  as  one  of  great  significance. 

An  excursion-steamer  by-and-by  took  me  to  Scarborough; 
whence,  after  a  time,  I  departed  for  the  North :  staying 
a  day  at  Edinburgh  to  see  Masson,  and  then,  after  a  diort 
pause  at  Innellan,  proceeding  to  Ardtomish,  where  the 
record  shows  I  arrived  on  August  15. 

Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  named  the  fact  that  yachting  had 
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become  one  of  the  recreations  at  Ardtomisli.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Smithy  to  whom  the  estates  had  descended  on  his 
father's  deaths  had  bnilt  himself  a  fine  steam-yacht  of 
450  tons  burthen^  the  ''  Dobhran  '*  (pronounced  Doran^  the 
Gaelic  name  for  a  sea-otter) ;  and  excnrsions  in  this 
varied  the  routine  of  fishings  grouse-shooting,  and  deer- 
stalking. Two  extensive  ones  were  made  this  season,  the 
last  of  which  ended,  in  a  catastrophe.  Taking  our  course 
up  the  Sleat  Sound,  we  had  coasted  the  western  side  of 
Skye  as  far  as  Dunvegan;  and,  anchoring  in  the  loch  for  the 
night,  had  visited  the  ancient  castle,  where  the  honours  were 
done  hj  Miss  McLeod — a  polished  old  ladj  whose  presence 
in  so  wild  and  remote  a  region  seemed  anomalous.  Next 
daj  we  steamed  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island, 
and  onwards  to  Gairloch  ;  and  then,  taking  to  a  wagonette 
provided  by  our  host,  we  drove  along  the  shore  of  Loch 
Maree  and  through  Glen  Torridon :  going  on  board  the 
yacht  in  Loch  Torridon,  where  it  had  been  sent  round 
to  meet  us.  The  following  morning  saw  us  going  South 
between  the  island  of  Baasay  and  the  mainland ;  and  now 
came  the  disaster.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  captain  had  gone 
below  to  consult  the  charts  before  entering  Loch  Garron : 
leaving  the  vessel  in  the  charge  of  the  mate,  with  directions 
respecting  his  course.  But  the  mate,  thinking  he  could 
make  a  short  cut,  quickly  put  an  end  to  our  cruise.  The 
following  letter  to  Lott,  ^ted  9  Sept.  1877,  tells  what 
happened  :— 

«<In  the  papers  of  aboat  a  week  ago,  yon  might  have  seen  the  brief  aoeoont 
of  the  wreok  of  the  tteftm-yaoht  Dobhnm  on  a  mmken  rode  new  the  shore  of 
Appleoioss.  This  wss  the  yaoht  of  my  friend  here,  Valentine  Smith.  There 
were  eight  of  ns,  besides  a  erew  of  21.  We  had  been  emising  abont  Skye, 
Donyegan,  Gairlooh,  Torridon,  and  were  coming  south  to  Loch  Oarron,  when 
the  mate  faronght  ns  to  griel  The  vessel  stmok  and  heeled  oyer  to  about 
4fi"  forthwith,  and  her  stem  began  to  sink.  We  all  got  into  the  boats  safely 
in  about  five  minutes.  She  is  still  on  the  rocks,  and  the  insurers  are  trying 
to  raise  her  and  wiU  probably  succeed.  She  cost  about  £20,000  and  is 
insured  for  £15,000." 
Haying  all  got  safely  into  the  boats,  we  hnng  around  for 
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some  time  to  see  what  would  happen :  Bome  of  the  sailoTS 
fearing  that  the  vessel^  which  was  continuing  to  blow  off 
steam^  would  explode  (but  with  what  reason  I  could  not 
understand)^  and  others  fearing  that  she  would  slip  oS  the 
rock  and  go  down.  Spite  of  all  protests^  Mr.  Smithy  with 
the  daring  characteristic  of  the  family,  insisted  on  going 
on  board  again  to  get  the  ship's  papers  and  other  valuables ; 
and  presently  returned,  bringing,  among  other  things^  a 
quantity  of  wraps  for  the  ladies.  ALfter  a  time  we  were 
taken  on  to  Strome  Ferry  by  another  yacht,  and,  our  host 
and  his  cousin  remaining  behind  to  look  after  the  wrecked 
vessel,  the  rest  of  us  made  the  best  of  our  way  back 
to  Ardtomish.  Eventually  the  insurers  succeeded  in 
getting  off  the  ''Dobhran'\  She  was  duly  repaired  and 
has  since  led  an  active  life  every  season. 

The  record  kept  at  Ardtomish  shows  that  I  left  that 
place  on  Sept.  13,  and,  I  suppose,  returned  straight  to  town. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  little  occurred  calling 
for  mention.  My  daily  routine  was  broken  by  a  short  stay 
at  Wykehurst,  and  a  longer  one  at  Standish,  and  there  also 
occurred  a  visit  from  my  friend  Youmans.  A  letter  to  him 
written  on  Dec.  17,  after  his  return  to  America,  contains 
a  quotable  passage  : — 

^  About  ten  days  ago  I  receivod  from  Bofleis  a  copy  of  a  Baaslan  tranwlation 
of  No.  L  of  the  De$criptive  Sociology^**  Engliah  ".  I  was  at  first  pnuled  to 
make  oat  what  it  waa— whether  it  was  the  DescriptiTe  Sociology  for  Bnssia 
which  they  proposed  to  undertake,  or  whether  it  was  a  translation ;  hot  com- 
parison of  dates,  divisions  and  names,  finally  made  it  dear  that  it  was  a 
translation.    What  a  go-a-head  people  they  are  1 " 

This  was  the  translation  referred  to  in  an  extract  some 
time  since  given,  which  indicated  that  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Eaev  were  about  to  undertake  it.  Comment- 
ing on  the  mental  inertness  of  most  people  here,  a  Russian 
once  told  me  that  in  his  country  the  young  men  starve 
themselves  to  buy  books :  a  fact  which  seems  related  to 
that  great  receptivity  which  these  professors  exemplified. 
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Certainly  their  proceeding  impUes  a  strange  contrast 
between  the  appreciation  of  the  Deaoriptive  Sociology  in 
Russia  and  its  non-appreciation  in  Britain. 

Whether  it  was  during  this  autumn,  or  whether  it  was  at 
an  earlier  period,  that  I  decided  to  have  a  set  of  my  books 
permanently  bound,  I  cannot  now  remember  j  but  the  inci- 
dent resulting  from  the  decision  remains  the  same  in  either 
case.  ''  Why  should  I  not  treat  myself  to  copies  in  hand- 
some bindings  f  I  asked.  So  I  went  to  the  binders  to 
consult  and  order.  Yarious  samples  of  leather  were  shown 
to  me.  Some  I  objected  to  as  unfit  in  colour — too  gay 
perhaps,  or  too  sombre;  while  this  was  too  dark,  and  that 
too  light.  At  length  the  manager,  seeing  the  kind  of  thing 
I  wanted,  put  his  mouth  to  the  speaking  tube  and  called-* 
''Mr.  Jones,  send  me  some  light  divinily  calf'^.  The 
sample  brought  down  proved  to  be  just  the  thing  I 
wanted;  and,  accordingly,  in  ''light  divinity  calf"  my 
books  were  bound. 

The  year  1878  opened  for  me  with  a  serious  illness.    A 

letter  dated  Feb.  16,  concerning  it,  I  quote  chiefly  because 

it  serves  to  explain  the  step  I  took  the  winter  after : — 

'*  Perhaps  I  am  the  more  apt  to  pat  this  oonstmotioii  on  the  matter 
[inferring  Tomnans*  iUness  from  his  silence]  heeaose  I  haye  myself  been 
seriously  unwell  sinoe  I  wrote  last  More  than  a  month  ago,  I  got  one  ohill 
upon  another,  and,  mismanaging  things,  got  into  a  state  of  pyrexia— poise 
high,  temperature  oyer  100— and  passed  eleven  days  indoors:  the  most 
miserable  eleven  days  I  remember ;  for,  npon  the  whole,  my  life  thus  far  has 
been  tolerably  free  from  illnesses  that  have  kept  me  within  doors.  .  .  . 
"  As  I  was  saying  to  the  dootor,  who  has  jost  now  left  me,  I  begin  to  find 
more  and  more  difficnlty  in  reconciling  the  physical,  intellectnal,  and  moral 
reqoirements  of  my  life.  More  and  more  each  winter  there  is  forced  opon 
me  the  experience  that  five  months  of  bad  weather, — cold,  wet,  gloomy, 
relaxing,  by  turns— is  trying  to  my  system,  and  that  I  profit  greatly  by  getting 
away  to  some  sunnier  and  drier  region  on  the  South  Coast  of  England,  and 
perhaps  should  do  the  like  still  better  on  the  South  Coast  of  Europe.  But 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  mental  requirements  is  insuperable.  I  cannot 
take  my  friends  with  me ;  and  in  the  absence  of  abilify  to  pass  the  time  in 
reading  to  any  extent,  I  get  dreadfully  bored ;  so  that  when  I  go  away  f6r  a 
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WMk^aod  fasvt  pniiled  by  Am  batter  ilfnyi^  and  oOmt  phjnoal  ftdraii- 
tagM,  I  ahii^a  fajoiea  greatly  iHimi  tlia  kat  daji  aooie,  wiahHng  ma  to 
iiiiai  n  to  town  ham  waj  wfiariat—a  baniihinani.  I  really  eaimot  aee  how  I 
§m  to  aaaafi  laitti;  havmg  to  cbooaa,  oa  tlia  one  hand,  between  tibo 
pl^yiiBal  laianliieh  ol  a  wmt»  in  London,  and,  en  tha  oflier  hand,  the  delay 
oi  wqA  and  aotal  iepfiBiion  leaolting  fat  a  winlar  ^ent  elaewfaete,  m  tha 
abaMaa  o<  fiianda  aboot  me  I  care  lor,  and  hk  tha  abaMaa  of  thoae  ooeiqpatkma 
wUah  iMUa  ma  to  kill  time.** 

The  sequence  of  this  illiieeB  wns  a  ten-days  stay  at 
Brighton  to  recmit.  Entries  in  my  diary  show  that  a 
fortoight  after  my  return  came  another  week  indoors^ 
implying  that  my  state  was  still  nnsatisfactoiy. 

Two  extracts  from  letters  dated  reepectirely  May  10  and 
May  lb,  may  fitly  be  giyen  here.  The  first  shows  the  oom- 
mencement  of  a  task  which  was  slowly  completed  in  the 
course  of  some  years : — 

*"  Talldng  o<  oeenpjing  greater  ^aee,  I  took  up  a  iHiile  nnoe  the  fizst  Tolome 
€i  tha  SoeMofift  and,  on  bfsinning  to  re-read  the  eai&r  part,  found  that 
there  was  mneh  that  ooold  be  oondenied ;  not  by  omitting  anything,  bat  bj 
eotting  oat  aupeiflmiui  yialifWiationa  and  daaaoe  that  were  entizely  onim- 
portant  I  ha^e  gone  ibnofjtk  aeferal  ehaptera,  and  on  aTenging  them  I 
oondade  that  I  ean  eennnmiae  to  awnething  like  the  extent  of  three  lines  a 
page;  and  thii  will,  I  think,  effect  an  abridgment  of  aome  60  or  70  pages  on 
the  whole  ir«dame.  I  ftel  alike  pleased  and  disgasted  with  this  reaalt — 
pleased  that  there  is  so  mneh  room  ftor  improTement,  and  diagasted  that  tha 
improrement  is  sailed  lor." 

The  second  extract  concerns  a  matter  of  more  interest: 
to  me  at  leasts  if  not  to  others : — 

"Ithhikyoatakeinthe£Ame£fciaK</!^ii«.  Ja8tlookatNo.i5,fbrUMay, 
1878,  which  I  ha^e  jast  reoetred.  Toa  will  find  in  it  an  Essay  by  M.  Paol- 
han,  entitled  '«Le  Pvogres,  d'aprk  M.  Herbert  Spencer",  whioh  is  a  reriew 
based  npon  the  translation  of  the  Essay  by  IL  Bordeaa.  It  has  fbr  me,  and 
possibly  wiU  have  for  yoo,  a  certain  interest  as  pointing  oat  what  I  had  for- 
gotten—the extent  to  which  the  general  theory  of  Evolotion,  as  set  forth  in 
Firtt  Prime(ple$,  is  indioatedin  "  Progress,  its  Law  and  Caose  ",  in  other 
directions  beyond  the  transf onnation  of  the  homogeneoos  into  the  hetero- 
geneoas :  how  segregation  and  integmtion  and  coherence  are  incidentally 
and  ragaely  implied;  and  how  also  what  he  calls  the  metaphysical  defect  is 
similarly  implied.  I  had  not  been  consdoas,  ontQ  thos  pointed  oat  by  this 
French  critic,  that  the  radiments  of  the  other  parts  of  this  theory  of  EyoIo- 
tion  were  lying  there  in  germ ;  and  the  fact  is  interesting  to  note.  >• 

Certainly  it  seems  strange  I  should  have  needed  a  critic 
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to  reveal  to  me  tlie  extent  to  wluch,  in  1857, 1  Had  expressed 
ideas  which  I  thought  were  reached  in  sabseqnent  years* 

Of  occurrences  during  the  season^  only  one  calls  for  notice 
—a  visit  to  Paris^  extending  from  May  18  to  May  27,  in 
company  with  my  friend  Lett,  to  see  the  International 
Exhibition,  then  just  opened. 

Paris  was  unseen  by  him  save  through  such  glances  as 
he  got  during  a  few  hours  when  on  his  way  to  join  me  in 
Switzerland  in  1853;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  play  the 
guide  and  participate  in  his  interest.  Of  course,  joining 
the  chief  sights  with  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
with  the  display  in  the  Salon,  which  opened  while  we 
were  there,  gave  us  so  much  to  look  at  that  our  time 
was  overfilled. 

I  see  by  my  diary  that  I  did  not,  during  our  stay,  desist 
entirely  from  such  work  as  might  be  done  in  the  shape  of 
revising.  Being  able  to  do  so  little  each  day,  I  was  always 
reluctant  to  sacrifice  wholly  the  working  power  which  each 
day  gave  me.  I  remember  correcting  some  MS.  when 
seated  in  the  g^arden  of  the  Trocadero,  while  Lett  pursued 
his  researches  in  the  annexed  Exhibition  Building. 

The  chief  incident  which  this  visit  brought  forth,  may 
be  conveniently  described  in  the  words  of  a  letter 
dated  May  SO  :— 

**!  am  Just  baek  from  Paris,  not  the  better  bat  rather  the  worse  for  my 
excursion.  Too  much  sight-seeing  and  too  many  excitements  of  one  kind  or 
other,  have  rather  knocked  me  orer,  so  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  working 
order.  I  am,  howerer,  better  this  morning  and  hope  to  be  aUe  to  do  some- 
thing to-morrow.  I  send  yon  by  this  same  poet  a  French  paper,  Le  Temps^ 
from  which  yon  wiU  see  that  I  did  not  escape,  as  I  had  intended  to  do,  from 
seeing  some  of  my  Parisian  friends.  Anxious  to  avoid  all  sodal  exeitements, 
I  postponed  calling  on  Baillite  until  I  had  been  in  Paris  f6r  a  week,  and 
only  two  days  before  starting  back:  thinking  that  I  should  so  render 
impossible  the  making  of  any  engagements.  HoweTer,  I  was  deluded. 
Within  twenty-fbnr  hoars  he  got  ap  the  dinner  yoa  see  noticed,  and  I  had 
no  escape  from  it" 

Failure  of    the    reporter   to   understand   my   English 
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speecli^  made  in  response  to  tlie  compliment  paid  me^  led 
three  French  papers  to  represent  me  as  having  proposed 
''Fratemitj'^  as  a  toast  I  The  statement  was  repeated 
in  the  English  papers;  and^  being  at  once  ludicrous  and 
annoying^  I  had  to  publish  a  letter  correcting  it. 

I  regretted  that  the  non-intimation  of  my  presence  in 
Paris  preyented  me  from  seeing  Dr.  Gaselles— -my  first 
and  chief  French  translator — ^who  had  been  drawn  from 
his  home  in  the  South  by  the  Intemational  Exhibition; 
and  to  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  express  personaUy 
my  thanks  for  his  conscientious  labours. 

The  successiye  articles  agreed  on  as  above  described^ 
had  been  coming  out  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  other 
periodicals  during  the  half-year:  the  first  having  appeared 
in  January^  and  the  last  in  July.  Not^  indeed,  that  the 
series  of  chapters  proposed  to  be  thus  issued  was  so 
concluded;  for  there  were  others  which  remained.  But 
no  more  had  a  periodical  publication. 

The  reason  for  the  cessation  was  that  the  articles  had 
not  proved  as  attractive  as  I  expected.  I  thought  that 
the  genesis  of  ceremonies  of  all  kinds  would  be  found 
not  uninteresting^  and  that,  as  the  illustrations  were  many 
of  them  curious,  and  many  of  them  piquant,  people  would 
be  led  to  give  attention.  To  judge  from  the  Press-notices, 
however,  this  was  not  so.  There  was,  indeed,  along  with 
the  facts  cited,  now  sti'ange  and  now  amusing,  a  doctrine 
set  forth— a  theory  which  served  to  link  them  together. 
I  suppose  this  element  proved  repugnant.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  mass  of  readers  preferred  to  have  their  amuse- 
ment unadulterated  by  thought.  The  result  is  shown  in 
the  following  letter,  dated  May  15,  1878;  which,  after 
describing  this  lack  of  interest  displayed,  continues — 
"  Thinkiiig  thftt  Morl^  might  be  led  to  regret  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
pabHah  the  whole  series  of  chapters,  I  wrote  to  him  the  other  daj  sajing 
thai  I  thonght,  from  what  I  saw,  that  the  series  was  not  soocessfal  in  respeet 
of  popularity;  and  that  I  did  not  wish  that  he  should  feel  himself  boond  to 
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f  nUn  our  engagement  by  oconpTing  his  pages  with  matter  that  tamed  out  not 
to  be  advantageous;  and  that  consequently  we  woold,  if  he  pleased,  publish 
no  more.  Though  himself  apparently  surprised  at  the  resolt,  he  recognises 
the  fact  to  which  I  drew  his  attention ;  and,  thanking  me  for  making  the 
proposal,  which  he  says  he  hardly  likes  to  entertain,  yet  yields  to  it  if  I  wish: 
suggesting,  howerer,  the  desirability  of  publishing  the  next  instalment  in  his 
June  number — that  is,  the  chapter  on  '  Fonns  of  Address '  .'* 

Five  chapters  were  in  consequence  of  this  decision 
withheld:  some  of  them  already  written^  and  the  closing 
ones  nnwritten.  The  entries  in  mj  diary  appear  to  imply 
that  I  completed  them  before  doing  anything  else;  or^  at 
any  rate^  before  devoting  myself  entirely  to  the  task  I 
proposed  next  to  undertake. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS. 
1878— 79,    JSL  58—59- 

Ah  unnBoal  amottnt  of  ill-health  experienoed  daring  ihe 
winter  months  of  1877 — 78^  had^  even  before  the  illness 
described  in  the  last  chapter^  led  to  serious  thoughts 
respecting  my  fntnre;  and  these  had  prompted  a  pre- 
cautionarj  step.  On  the  9th  Janoary^  while  lying  in  bed 
with  a  bad  cold^  I  sent  for  my  secretary^  and^  after 
disposing  of  a  small  matter^  began  dictating  memoranda 
for  the  Data  of  Ethics.  My  reasons  for  doing  this  are 
given  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  16, 1878,  as  follows : — 
"  When  I  haye  got  throngh  the  ohapien  on  OoremonlAl  Oorerameni,  and 
hb!f%  also  got  through  those  on  Boeleslantloal  Ckyyeniment,  whioh  I  propose 
to  deal  with  next  (not,  howerer,  poUiihing  them  in  the  same  waj),  I  ha^e 
some  idea  of  wiiting,  and  paUishing  as  I  am  now  doing  in  the  FcrtnigMbff^ 
the  first  division  of  the  Primipla  ofMordU^ :  showing  how  morality  is  to 
be  dealt  with  from  the  Byolntion  point  of  view,  as  the  outcome  of  all 
preceding  inyeetigations.  I  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing 
that  I  may  never  get  through  both  the  other  Tolnmes  of  the  Pri$ie^le$  of 
Soeiologyt  u^  that,  if  I  go  on  writing  them,  and  not  doing  anything  towarda 
the  FHneiplei  ofMordUty  till  they  are  done,  it  may  result  in  this  last  snbjeot 
remaining  ontreated  altogether ;  and  sinoe  the  whole  system  was  at  the  outset, 
and  has  erer  eontinned  to  be,  a  basis  for  a  right  role  of  life,  individual  and 
sodal,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this,  whioh  is  the  outoome  of  it  all, 
should  remain  undone.  So  that  I  think  of  putting  together  some  ten 
ohapters  under  the  title  of  the  "  Data  of  Morality",  in  which  the  evolutionazy 
conception  of  the  subject  will  be  so  far  dearly  set  forth,  that  the  develop* 
ment  may  safely  be  kdEt  to  others,  if  I  cannot  achieve  it  myself." 

Of  course  this  dictating  of  memoranda  for  The  Data  of 
EthicalwaB  able  to  carry  on  only  at  interrals;  for  as  I  had 
committed  myself  to  the  series  of  articles  described  in  the 
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last  chapter^  mj  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing 
them.  Bat  the  ideas  to  be  set  forth  were  gradually  being 
arranged  and  deyeloped^  as  is  implied  by  the  following 
extract  dated  March  IS  : — 

"I  haTe  quite  dedded  upon  the  ooozse  I  named  with  regard  to  the  flnt 
diTision  of  the  Priinici^U$  of  McrdUty,  and,  indeed,  am  getting  a  little  anxiooi 
to  undertake  it;  for  now  that  I  hate  for  lome  time  been  thinking  it  0Ter,and 
potting  the  ideas  into  shape,  it  is  taking  so  satisfaoUny  a  form,  and  so  mneh 
more  complete  a  derelopment  than  I  anticipated,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  set 
it  forth :  eren  apart  from  the  precaution  of  aToiding  any  possible  ultimate 
failnre  in  pablioation  of  it.  It  will,  howerer,  as  I  think  I  indicated,  be  post* 
poned  for  some  time ;  inasmuch  as  I  ha^e  committed  myself  to  writing  the 
Kcclesiastical  diTision  as  mxm  as  I  hate  done  the  OeremoniaL  But  when 
that  is  done  I  shaU  take  up  the  Ethical  forthwith." 

Continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  spring,  this 
elaboration  of  ideas  had  the  result  that  when^  towards  the 
dose  of  June,  the  chapters  on  Ceremonial  Institutions 
were  completed,  I  was  ready  to  begin  putting  into 
shape  this  new  division  of  my  undertaking :  the  intention 
of  previously  executing  the  Ecclesiastical  division^  having 
been  abandoned. 

The  latter  part  of  June  1878  was  extremely  hot: 
making  one  long  for  a  shady  place  out  of  doors.  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  only  three  minutes  walk  off,  fulfilled  the 
deBideratum;  and  thither  I  betook  myself  with  my  short- 
hand secretary.  Hiring  two  chairs,  we  seated  ourselves 
under  the  trees,  and  I  dictated  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
we  walked  about  awhile;  after  doing  which  came  more 
dictating ;  and  so  on  alternately  throughout  the  morning. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  the  rough  drafts  of  sundry 
chapters  were  thus  prepared. 

I  say  ''rough  drafts'' ;  for  I  had  been  led  into  a  mode 
of  composition  unlike  that  hitherto  pursued  by  me.  Usually 
my  first  MS.  was  also  the  last^  and  went  to  the  printers 
with  my  erasures  and  inter-lineations  upon  it.  But  having 
in  this  case  commenced  by  jotting  down  memoranda^  and 
having  from  time  to  time  during  the  spring  continued  this 
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process^  I  now  persisted  in  it  nnder  a  modified  form :  the 
memoranda  taking  a  coherent  shape^  oo  as  to  become  a 
foil  presentation  of  the  argument.  Hence  resulted  the 
practice  of  devoting  a  '^  copj-book ''  to  each  chapter^  and 
patting  it  aside  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  basis  for 
the  final  dictation. 

I  name  this  fact  because  of  a  certain  accidental  sequence 
worth  mentioning.  One  of  the  '' copy-books''  was  mislaid; 
and  when  I  came  to  the  chapter  sketched  out  in  it^  I  had  to 
re-dictate  this  without  reference  to  what  I  had  before 
said.  Some  time  after  the  book  was  published,  I  found 
this  missing  rough  draft.  A  perusal  showed  that,  besides 
a  difEerent  presentation  of  the  argument,  it  contained  some 
illustrations  which  the  chapter  in  its  finished  form  did  not 
contain;  and  the  perusal  also  showed  that,  though  the  ideas 
had  been  given  forth  in  an  off-hand  way,  the  expression  of 
them  was  sufficiently  g^ood  to  make  the  chapter  readable. 
When  preparing  the  second  edition,  I  therefore  decided  to 
append  this  rough-draft  chapter  just  as  it  stood :  merely 
punctuating  it,  and  substituting  the  right  words  in  some 
few  places  where  the  shorthand  writer  had  put  wrong  ones 
by  mistake.  It  serves  to  exemplify  my  mode  of  expression 
when  unstudied  and  unrevised. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  need  for  economy  of  time  and 
labour  has  become  so  manifest,  there  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  the  question — ^Why  not  do  the  rest  of  my 
books  in  this  easy  and  rapid  way ;  so  as  to  get  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  some  shape,  if  not  in  the  best  shape  f  More 
than  once  I  have  tried  to  dictate  permanent  work  after  the 
suggested  manner,  but  have  completely  failed.  The  rough 
drafts  above  described  were  dictated  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  rough  drafts — ^were  not  to  be  printed ;  and  the 
facility  resulted  from  this  belief.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to 
dictate  in  the  same  manner  with  the  consciousness  that 
what  I  am  doing  is  to  be  final,  I  am  hindered  by  self* 
criticism.  Flowingly  as  I  may  commence,  I  quickly  find  the 
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onrrent  of  my  composition  checked  by  pausing  to  weigh 
this  sentence  or  that  expression^  nntil  presently  I  drop 
down  to  my  ordinary  rate.  It  is  a  proyoking  difficulty^ 
which  I  see  no  way  of  surmounting. 

Neither  anecdote^  nor  adyenture^  nor  scientific  obserya- 
tion^  affords  a  reason  for  giying  much  space  to  details  of 
my  life  in  the  North  this  autumn. 

Leaying  town  on  the  25th  July^  I  passed  a  few  days 

at  Liyerpool  with  the  Holts.     My  chief  recollection  of 

the  yisit  is  that  I  spent  the  mornings  in  wandering  about 

Sefton  Park  (on  the  border  of  which  Mr.   Holt's  house 

stands)^  carrying  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science  under 

my  arm^  and  occasionally  sitting  down  to  read  portions  of 

it.    The  motiye  for  this  is  implied  in  the  following  extract 

from  a  letter  written  on  July  5  :— 

"At  interralB  during  the  Spring,  and  more  espedelly  of  late,  I  have  been 
■ketehing  oat  in  the  loogh  the  diriaion  which  I  named  to  yon— the  Data 
qfEthiei,  which  I  am,  as  I  said,  intending  to  write  and  publish  before  I 
go  forther  with  the  Soeiology,  This  rough  outline  is  now  mainly  done : 
being  complete  in  chapters  and  sections  of  chapters,  each  of  which  is 
sketched  out.  I  shall  finish  it  before  learing  Town,  and  then,  taking  it  with 
me,  along  with  sundry  books  to  be  consulted,  I  shall  devote  myself  while 
away  to  the  re-daboration  of  it  before  proceeding  finally  to  write  *'. 

From  Liyerpool  I  departed  for  Inyeroran^  where  three 
weeks  were  spent  with  but  moderate  success  in  catching 
salmon^  and  considerable  success^  I  suppose^  in  reading 
and  reyising^  if  I  may  judge  by  the  time  deyoted  to  it; 
for  my  diary  shows  that  there  was  but  little  fishing 
weather.  Why  I  left  for  the  South  on  the  19th  I  do  not 
understand^  for  an  entry  on  the  17th  tells  me  that  I 
hooked  and  lost  four  salmon  in  succession ;  preying  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  fish  in  the  riyer.  Nor  do  I  under- 
stand what  prompted  me  to  make  a  detour  into  the  Island 
of  Arran  on  my  way  South.  Two  days  were  spent  at 
Brodick ;  and^  that  time  haying  sufficed  me,  I  returned  to 
London^  which  I  reached  on  the  23rd  August.     Perhaps  a 
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desire  to  g^t  to  work  again  chiefly  moved  me  thns  to 
abridge  my  absence  to  less  than  a  month. 

But  it  seems  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  half-holiday. 
There  shortly  came  a  supplementary  one^  as  shown  by  the 
following  extract  dated  Sept.  27  • — 

"  Tour  letter  of  Sept  8  reached  me  at  Ljme  Begie,  where  I  ha^e  been 
•pending  the  laat  ten  days  with  the  Boeks.  I  had,  as  yon  soppoie,  returned 
to  Town,  and  indeed  had  been  three  weeki  here  before  going  away  again; 
•0  that  I  waa  able  to  take  away  a  soffidency  of  MS.  to  oconpy  me  in 
reriaion.    I  arxiTed  back  last  night  and  am  now  letting  to  woric  again.'* 

One  of  the  incidents  of  my  stay  at  Lyme  Begis  was 
a  visit  to  the  remarkable  landslip^  abont  six  miles  to  the 
west^  where  a  tract  some  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  many 
acres  in  area^  bearing  a  honse^  slid  bodily  forward  over 
the  shore  into  the  water;  leaving  inland  a  vast  chasm  of 
perhaps  fifty  yards  wide  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep. 

As  my  belie&  are  at  variance  with  those  expressed  in 
burial-services^  I  do  not  like  attending  funerals^  and  giving 
a  kind  of  tacit  adhesion  to  all  that  is  said.  But  I  am 
compelled  to  make  exceptions,  and  made  one  towards 
the  close  of  this  year ;  partly  because  my  absence  would 
have  been  generally  misinterpreted,  and  partly  because  it 
might  have  given  pain  to  one  whose  feelings  I  should  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  hurt,  though  probably  she  would 
have  understood  my  motive.  The  funeral  I  refer  to  was 
that  of  my  friend  Lewes,  which  occurred  on  the  4th 
of  December. 

His  death  ended  a  domestic  union  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years'  duration.  One  might  have  expected  that  the 
expressions  used  in  the  dedications  of  George  Eliof  s  MSS. 
to  him,  would  have  sufficed  as  proofs  of  his  devotedness. 
But  there'  are  not  a  few  who,  in  such  cases,  gladly  find 
occasion  for  unfavourable  comment,  or  assume  occasion  if 
they  cannot  find  it ;  and  most  people  have  no  scruples  in 
circulating  adverse  statements  without  asking  for  evidence. 
So  far  as  I  saw  (and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing) 
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tliey  exceeded  any  married  pair  I  haye  known  in  the 
constancy  of  their  companionship ;  and  his  stadions  care  of 
her  was  manifest.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  when^ 
perhaps  during  a  temporary  mood^  I  had  been  saying  that 
though  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  I  valued  life  but 
little^  save  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  my  work^  they  both 
of  them  ascribed  my  state  of  feeling  to  lack  of  the 
domestic  affections^  and  simultaneously  exclaimed  that 
their  great  sorrow  was  that  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  death  would  part  them. 

In  the  brief  characteriEation  of  Lewes  which  I  gave  in 
an  early  chapter  of  this  volume,  I  omitted  two  allied  traits 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  them  was  that  he 
was  studiously  fair  in  his  criticisms,  alike  of  friends  and  of 
foes.  Bias  in  another's  favour  did  not  prevent  him  from 
indicating  such  faults  as  he  recognized;  and  antagonism 
did  not  prevent  him  from  according  praise  for  merit, 
where  it  existed.  The  other  was  that  in  controversy  he 
was  exceptionally  open-minded.  Of  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  had  discussions,  I  cannot  remember  one  who,  when 
he  saw  that  a  position  was  untenable,  would  with  such 
entire  candour  avowedly  surrender  it.  Though  he  had 
plenty  of  amawr  propre,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
yielding  to  a  conclusive  argument— did  not  induce  him 
to  go  on  fighting,  as  most  men  do,  after  they  are 
conscious  that  they  are  wrong. 

Later  in  December  came  the  preparations  for  a  change 
foreshadowed  in  the  last  chapter.  Already  to  a  letter 
I  have  quoted  concerning  my  health,  there  came  from 
Youmans  a  response  the  nature  of  which  is  implied  in  the 
rejoinder  I  made  on  March  13  :— 

«<X  wiah  I  oonld  follow  out  your  adTioe  with  regard  to  wintering  in  Algien, 
bat  I  do  not  find  it  praotioable  to  get  a  friend  aboot  whom  I  oare  anything 
to  join  me ;  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  go  alone.  That  you  should 
propose  to  make  a  saorifiee  of  the  kind  you  so  generously  indicate,  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  your  nature,  and  your  interest  in  the  end  to  be  aohieTed; 
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but  yoQ  mtiBi  not  suppose  that  there  are  many  others  who  have  like  feelingi, 
and  would  be  ready  to  do  like  things.  However  I  shall  make  an  effort  next 
year,  if  I  can  manage  to  conform  such  an  arrangement  with  the  progress  of 
my  work,  to  carry  oat  this  scheme.** 

On    July    5^    in    a    letter    partially    quoted    already, 

I  wrote  : — 

**  I  have  pretty  well  decided  to  spend  my  next  winter  in  the  Soath  of 
Enrope.  My  experiences  year  after  year,  and  especially  this  year,  have 
impressed  me  more  and  more  with  the  fact  that  oar  winter  is  very  injariooa 
to  me ;  and  is  injarioas  becaase  my  powers  of  making  vital  heat,  naturally 
not  high,  have  fallen  so  mach  below  par.  One  of  the  evidences  of  how  mach 
I  fail  in  maintaining  my  vital  heat,  which  has  l<mg  strack  me,  has  been 
that,  far  from  finding  a  hot  bath  enervating,  as  many  people  do,  it  always 
gives  me  a  better  appetite :  showing  that  the  exaltation  of  the  fanctions  doe 
to  a  gratis  sapply  of  heat,  enables  me  to  carry  on  my  physiological  basinesa 
better.  Qaite  recently  I  have  had  still  clearer  evidence  of  this ;  for  a  fit  of 
hot  weather  which  we  had  lately,  did  me  very  great  good— increased  my 
appetite  and  improved  my  digestion,  and  in  aU  respects  made  me  better. 
Bo  that  I  see  that  my  health  and  power  of  working  for  the  fntore,  will 
depend  very  mach  on  avoiding  the  evils  which  the  winter's  cold  entails 
npon  me.*' 

A  passage  from  a  letter  dated  Sept.  27,  shows  what  was 
abont  to  happen : — 

**  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  my  soggested  intention  of  going  to  the 
Soath  of  Earope  to  spend  some  of  the  winter  months,  raised  in  yoa  the 
thoaght  of  accompanying  me;  and  I  strongly  arge  yoa  to  carry  oat 
that  thoaght.'* 

Accordingly,  on  Dec.  17,  my  American  friend  arriyed  in 

London.     Starting  on  the  20th  for  Paris;  spending  two 

days  there  to  arrange  for  the  translation  of  The  Data  of 

Ethics;    and  halting  for  a  day  at  Lyons  to  rest;    we 

reached  Hydros  on  Christmas  eye. 

After  leaying  the  gloom  and  inclemency  of  a  London 
December,  it  was  deUghtfol,  on  Christmas  morning,  to 
saunter  about  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel  des  lies  d^Or,  and 
hear  the  buzzing  of  the  flies  in  the  sunshine — ^a  sound 
BO  strongly  associated  with  the  glow  of  a  summer's  day. 
It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  pass  from  trees  black  and  bare,  to 
trees  and  plants  in  full  leaf,  native  and  introduced — ^the 
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eacalyptas^  the  palms^  the  tAoes,  whioh  are  becoming  so 
abnndant  along  the  Riviera  as  greatly  to  mask  the 
indigenous  vegetation. 

Speaking  of  aloes  reminds  me  that  I  observed  one 
which^  having  lately  sent  up  its  vast  flower-stalky  had 
drooping  and  shnmken  leaves ;  and  this  suggested  a  good 
question  that  might  be  put  to  those  who  are  studying 
plant-life  after  a  rational  manner :  the  question^  namely— 
What  are  the  conditions  which  make  it  profitable  to  the 
alooHspecies  to  postpone  flowering  so  long  f  Young  people 
should  always  have  in  their  minds  problems  to  be  solved 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  surrounding  worlds  and 
of  human  life.  A  boy  or  girl  rising  in  the  teens^  might 
with  advantage  be  adced — ^How  happens  it  that  in  hilly 
counties^  such  as  Devonshire^  the  lanes  are  deep  down 
below  the  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  fields;  whereas  in  flat 
counties  the  surfaces  of  the  lanes  and  of  the  fields  are  on 
the  same  level  f  What  is  the  definite  and  unmistakable 
distinction  between  running  and  walking?  Why  do 
horses  and  cows  drink  as  human  beings  do^  by  sucking  in 
the  water;  whereas  dogs  and  cats  drink  by  lapping? 
What  is  that  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  which 
gives  the  infantine  stare^  as  contrasted  with  that  adjust- 
ment which  gives  the  calm  gaze  of  the  adult?  What 
advantage  does  a  plant  get  from  having  a  hoUow  stem  or 
stem  filled  with  pith  ?  and  why  is  this  advantage^  which 
many  short-lived  plants  avail  themselves  of ^  unavailable  by 
trees^  save  when  young  and  afterwards  in  their  shoots  ? 
Why^  in  a  river^  is  the  water  next  a  convex  shore  usually 
shallow^  and  the  bottom  often  sandy  ? 

A  teacher  who  understood  his  business  would  be  con- 
tinually devising  questions  of  these  and  countless  other 
kinds^  to  which  no  answers  could  be  found  in  books^  and 
would  persistently  refuse  to  give  the  answers :  leaving  the 
questicms  to  be  puzsled  over  for  years  if  need  were.  The 
mental  exercise  which  solving  one  such  question  implies, 
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18  of  more  valne  than  that  implied  by  a  dosen  rote- 
leamt  leasonB. 

DetaOs  of  onr  seTen-weeks'  sojourn  on  the  Biviera  are 
not  caUed  for.  I  had  left  a  quantity  of  MS.  with  the 
printer^  and  had  taken  a  farther  qnantity  with  me  to 
revise.  My  mornings  up  to  the  time  of  the  d^ewMr  I 
doToted  to  oorreoting  MS.  and  proofs;  while  the  after- 
noons were  spent^  weather  permitting^  in  saunterings 
and  explorations. 

On  New  Year's  day  we  left  Hydros  for  Cannes;  and^  after 
a  pleasant  week  thore  we  passed  on  to  Nice^  or  rather  to 
Oimiea— >a  little  plaoe  on  the  high  ground  some  three  miles 
inland.  A  post-card  to  Lett  written  thenoe  on  Jan.  15, 
says  something  about  our  experiences : — 
•«Tbii  isthensionof  eztraii6i--wiiiterand  soniiiMr  m  Nowsittiiig 

eroQdhing  orw  the  tan  with  grett  oott  and  osp  on,  and  pfling  rage  on  ttM 
bed  at  ni^t,  and  now  waUdng  in  tni^t  wann  fonshina,  wwing  Imttacfliei 
about  and  peai  lix  leal  hii^  in  Moiaom,  and  being  obUged  to  naa 
moeqoito  onrtainsl 

"  We  have  been  at  Hykea  and  Cannes  lor  a  week  each,  and  on  Friday 
BhallgoontoHentone,toidiiehplaoeIwent7esterdaj*'pcoepeoting*'  and 
waa  delighted  with  it." 

On  tiie  17th  a  charming  drive  along  that  beautiful  part 
of  the  Oomiche  road  lying  East  of  Nice^  took  us  to 
Mentone ;  and  there  we  settled  :  both  of  us  preferring  the 
place  to  any  of  the  others^  chiefly  because  of  its  surprising 
number  of  picturesque  walks.  Of  course  we  made 
expeditions.  There  was  a  trip  to  Monaco  and  Monte 
Oarlo  to  see  the  gambling-tables^  where  the  fiM)es  of  the 
players  were  less  repulsiye  than  I  had  expected.  A  day 
was  spent  at  Yentimiglia.  During  an  absence  of  two  days 
we  visited  Bordighera  and  San  Bemo.  And  there  were 
smaller  excursions  to  places  near  at  hand — ^Boquebrune 
and  Bsa. 

Concerning  this  last  place^  to  which  I  went  alone  (for 
Youmans  was  not  equal  to  much  exertion)^  something  may 
be  said.    Already  from  the  Comiche  road  we  had  looked 
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down  upon  its  tnmoated  peak  of  rock^  and  cluster  of 
habitations  on  tke  top ;  and  now  I  olimbed  up  to  it  from 
the  railway-station  near  the  sea-side.  The  climb  oconpied 
me  more  than  an  honr;  for  I  sat  down  occasionally  to  rest 
and  do  a  little  revising.  Bnt  the  sight  of  its  cnrions 
interior  well  repaid  me  for  the  climb.  With  its  irregolar 
dwellings  huddled  together  chaotically  around  narrow 
streets  and  passages  and  archways  like  tunnels^  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  oldest  part  of  one  of  our  oldest  provincial 
townSj  in  course  of  being  changed  into  a  magnified  rabbit- 
warren.  At  the  highest  part  there  is  a  mined  stronghold^ 
in  which  I  sat  down.  After  contemplating  awhile  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view^  I  took  out  a  portion  of  The 
Data  of  Ethiea,  and  spent  half  an  hour  upon  it;  and, 
remembering  what  the  place  had  witnessed  during  the 
times  when  it  was  a  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  during  other  times  when  it  was  held  by  the  invading 
Saracens^  I  was  struck  by  the  odd  contrast  between  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  tiien  put^  and  the  purpose  to  which 
I  was  putting  it. 

By  the  middle  of  February  my  friend  and  I  found 
reasons  for  returning :  I^  because  I  had  got  through  all  the 
MS.  I  had  brought  with  me^  and  he^  because  he  longed  for 
home.  We  reached  London  on  the  17th;  and^  after 
remaining  with  me  a  fortnight  he  departed  for  America. 
Writing  on  Feb.  19  to  Lett  I  said  :— 

"The  ezonnioii  wm  s  fiMoeBB  m  being  sn  esoape  from  the  terrible 
winter  yon  hsve  had  here,  though  not  fo  satisfaotory  abeoUitely.  One-third 
rainy  days,  one-third  doll  days,  one-third  bright  days,  deaoribes  the 
weaUier  approximately.  Still,  the  ehange  was  beneficial  in  some  reipeota 
and  enjoyable;  and  as  I  did  my  fall  ftint  of  work  or  rather  more,  and  hate 
eome  back  perhaps  a  little  better  than  I  went,  I  am  eontent  " 
This  description  of  the  unsatis&ctory  weather  is,  I  find,  an 
over-statement.  My  diary  shows  that  the  fine  days  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  rest. 

Save  a  week's  visit  to  Quom  at  Easter,  nothing  occurred 
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to  vary  ihe  eyen  tenour  of  my  life  until  the  beginning 
of  June;  on  the  7th  of  which  month  I  find  the  entry 
''  Finished  The  Data  of  Ethica  '\  The  printers  had  been  at 
my  heels  all  throngh  the  Spring;  so  that  now^  when  I  put 
the  final  portion  of  MS.  into  their  hands^  there  remained 
only  to  pass  the  last  sheets  throngh  the  press. 

This  small  task  was  not^  however^  completed  in  London^ 
bnt  near  Salisbury;  where  I  had  been  invited  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Wilton  House,  with  the  kind  intention  of 
benefiting  my  health.  Had  I  thought  of  it,  I  might  have 
corrected  the  dosing  pages  of  The  Data  of  Ethics  in  the 
groyes  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  said  to  haye  composed 
his  Arcadia;  but  attractive  though  the  grounds  are,  it 
did  not  then  occur  to  me  to  take  my  work  out  of  doors. 
A  little  time  only  being  occupied  in  looking  through 
proofs,  the  rest  was  spent  partly  in  drives  and  walks 
accompanied  by  somewhat  too  much  conversation  for  my 
welfare,  and  partly  amidst  an  agreeable  circle  of  Whit- 
suntide guests.  I  have  often  regretted  that  the  health  of 
our  host  has  not  allowed  him  to  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  public  life;  where  the  philanthropic  nature  he 
inherits,  joined  with  a  clear  intelligence,  might  have  done 
conspicuous  service. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  townTheData  of  Ethics  was 
issued,  and  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  More  endeavour  was  made  than 
usual  to  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  work ;  and 
especially  in  one  instance,  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
its  argument  was  set  forth.  A  curious  commentary  on 
current  criticism  is  supplied  by  the  &ct  that  I  was,  after 
nearly  thirty  years  experience  of  it,  surprized  to  meet 
with  a  case  in  which  the  reviewer  did  that  which  every 
reviewer  ought  to  do. 
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CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
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As  tbe  artioles  named  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  were 
all  nearly  completed^  though  not  all  published^  before  The 
Data  of  Ethics  was  seriously  commenced^  why  was  not  the 
Tolume  on  OeremotUal  Institutions,  constituted  by  these 
articles^  published  first  f  Was  I  so  anxious  to  write  TTie 
Data  of  Ethics  that  I  could  not  even  delay  to  pass 
Caranumiol  JiMfifu^iofM  through  the  press  f  These  questions 
at  first  puzsled  me;  and  it  was  only  after  some  consideration 
that  I  saw  what  had  happened. 

At  the  time  when  I  made  the  resolve  to  write  The  Data 
of  Ethics  forthwith,  lest  it  should  never  be  written  at 
an,  my  intention  was  to  publish  the  second  volume  of 
The  Prineiples  of  Sociology  as  a  whole,  according  to 
programme.  As  the  chapters  dealing  with  Ceremonial 
Institutions  formed  but  the  first  division  of  it,  they  were 
consequently  laid  aside  until  the  other  divisions  should 
be  written.  On  returning  to  the  subject,  however,  I 
reflected  that  as  the  volume  was  to  contain  five  divisions, 
treating  respectively  of  Ceremonial,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
Professional,  and  Industrial  Institutions,  it  would  be  very 
bulky,  and  would  be  a  long  time  in  hand — certainly  several 
years.  Hence  there  arose  the  thought — ^Why  not  publish 
each  division  separately  f  Though  organically  connected 
with  the  rest^  each  division  has  a  sufficient  degree  of 
independence  to  admit  of  separate  treatment;  each  division 
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will  form  a  Tolnme  of  snffioient  aise;  and^  furUier,  eacli 
diyiflion  will  have  more  ohanoe  of  being  bought  and  read 
tlian  did  it  form  a  part  of  one  large  ezpensiye  yolnme. 
Moreorer,  if  the  paging  was  made  to  ran  oonflecntiyely 
through  these  snooessive  dlvisionSy  they  conld  be  bound 
into  one  Tolome  when  all  were  issued. 

Onoe  entertained^  the  thought  of  making  this  ohang^ 
of  plan  quioklj  ended  in  action;  and^  soon  after  TheDaia 
€fB(hie$  was  through  the  press^  I  took  the  requisite  steps. 

The   season^    verging    towards   its    dose   when    this 

happened,  brought  no  further  incident  worthy  of  mention. 

A  letter,  however,  dated  26  June,  names  a  &ct  which,  I 

suppose,  ought  not  to  be  omitted : — 

**  Too  win,  I  dsmsj,  \m  •omswliat  gorpiiied  fo  boob  again  to  hsTo  s  lettar 
from  ma;  bollhsfa  Jnit  foeoiTad  s  piooe  of  news  of  s  aatisfaetoiy  kind 
whidi  TOO  win  ba  glad  to  hsTo.  .  •  •  It  ia  oontaiiMkI  in  a  lettar  joat 
laoaiTed  ttom  fiibot* 

"  'IhsTO  the  plaaaim of  interning  joa  that,  bj  olBoial  laaolntion  of  tho 
lOniatar  of  Poblio  Inatnietion,  jom  principal  worka  {Fint  PHndpJMt 
Primetpki  of  BMogy,  te)  ava  henceforth  to  be  placed  at  the  diapoaal  of 
the  pi^Qa  of  the  LToeama,  and  may  be  giten  to  tiiem  aa  priaea.  Thia 
readntioa  ia  the  leaolt  of  eff orta  to  thia  end  which  I  hsTO  long  made  in 
company  with  acme  friendi  (MM.  Marion,  Ma^ero,  ^to.)  who  aie,  like  me, 
mamben  of  the  Miniaterial  Oornmiainon  which  aeleota  hooka.  There  warn 
animated  diaciiaaiona  orar  each  of  your  woAa.  We  hate  nererthelaaa  had  a 
majority  (the  Oommiaaion  ia  compoaed  of  about  forty  membflora),  excepting 
ttie  work  on  Education,  which  haa  been  ezdladed  "aa  being  likaly  to  make 
the  atadenta  oonceiTe  a  didike  for  daaaical  atndiea  *'.  At  the  aame  time  it 
haa  bean  decided  that  thia  book  may  be  giren  to  atadenta  who  are  about  to 
leaTC  the  Lyceom.    Theaa  reaolntiona  apply  to  the  whole  of  Franca.' " 

I  feel  that  the  quoting  of  this  passage  is  in  somewhat 

questionable  taste ;    and  yet  to  say  nothing  about  the 

endorsement   it   describes  would   be   to  leave   out    an 

ooourrenoe  of  some  signifioanoe. 

A  biographer,  or  autobiographer,  is  obliged  to  omit  from 
his  narratiye  the  common-places  of  daily  life,  and  to  limit 
himself  almost  exdusively  to  salient  eyents,  actions,  and 
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traits.  The  writmg  and  the  reading  of  the  bnlkj  yoIomeB 
otherwise  required^  would  be  alike  impossible.  But  by 
leaving  oat  the  hnmdrom  part  of  the  lif e^  forming  that 
immensely  larger  part  whioh  it  had  in  oommon  with  other 
Uyes^  and  by  setting  forth  only  the  striking  things^  he 
produces  the  impression  that  it  differed  from  other  liyes 
more  than  it  reaUy  did.    This  defect  is  inevitable. 

Gonsoiousness  of  it,  and  the  desire  to  diminiflh  it^  haye 
helped  to  make  me  persist  in  noting  my  yarious  absences 
from  towuj  and  in  many  oases  giving  accounts  of  their 
doings;  since^  being  parts  of  the  life  which  might  as 
well  have  belonged  to  other  lives,  they  tend  to  assimilate 
it  to  other  lives.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  have  done  this 
exhaustively.  Partly  by  intention,  and  partly  because 
there  was  no  diary  to  bring  them  before  me,  nor  references 
in  correspondence  to  remind  me  of  them,  I  have  left 
out  many  of  the  least  important  of  my  relaxations — 
short  sojourns  at  Brighton,  and  others  at  Eastbourne, 
Hastings,  Folkestone,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Sevenoaks;  as  well 
as  various  short  visits  to  High  Elms,  Goombe  Bank, 
Wykehurst,  Aldermaston,  and  longer  ones  to  Standish 
and  Quom.  Butif  the  reader  will  conceive  thatthe  breaks 
in  my  London  routine,  already  shown  to  be  frequent,  were 
still  more  frequent,  it  will  suffice. 

Instead  of  indicating  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore  my 

doings  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  I  may  copy  verbatim 

my  diary  during  the  period,  or,  at  any  rate,  during  the 

greater  part  of  it :  so  giving  the  reader  a  dearer  idea  how 

my  holidays  were  spent  than  any  description  would  do. 

*'JuXig  SOOl  Left  Boston  Station  by  the  S.50  limited  msil  lor  Stirling. 
Slit  Stiriing  at  7.50.  Inyworan  about  S.  Au§.  1st  Began  Sihing  at  11, 
•oded  at  5.  Ooi  S  ealnioii— one  17  lb.»  one  of  15  lb.  and  one  10  lb.— all  in 
the  Iiland-podL  Snd.  Berieing  Oeremonial  Oofemment  in  motnlng. 
Afternoon  flehing ;  river  gone  down ;  no  eport  Srd.  Berising  Ceremonial 
Goremment  most  of  the  daj— loot  bUetered  and  eonld  not  walk  much. 
4th.  Berieing  Oeremonial  Qoremment;  short  waUu.  5th.  Berieing  and 
ihort  walki.       6th.  Beyiiing ;  iome  rain ;  rirer  higher ;  fished  from  13 
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Mk.  B«idiiic.imai««awiaii«.  Ml  Bflsdmc.  rariaii^  and  walkms. 
10lh.BMidiiig,ra?kiiig,nidwiIkiiig.  Ufh.  LtftatlOl:  TjndramatUi; 
liftall;Co4«oOfcMatei--<)Edg»iHo4fll:iBrtIiiigKdi.  ISttu  Left 
al  7  by  Slgpa-boii*;  Iipch  Afiat  at  8|;  nl  Asttonidi  al  9|; 
MttingialMkAriMiaaaiiditeikvitiitiialafiflitiMn.  ISOi. 
wafldiig,  and  drife  to  old  Aidtomiih  in  altenioon.  14th.  In  iha  jaelift 
Doblma  qp  Loeh  Snnart  to  Strantiaa ;  back  \tj  9  o'dodL  IMk 
8tarMal8iatii0  0oUiiaalo8teffa:  finedaj-.eiplondesfe:  baflklij«i. 
IMl  Walking,  and  ieniing,aBd  nadins.  ITtfa.  Walking,  icfinig,  and 
nading.  18th.  Started  in  I>oliln9n  19  Loeh  Iiinnhe;a8w  two  slagifltalkad 
and  ahot  \fj  Y.  Smith;  ott  to  Loeh  Oonie  and  Loeh  Lefcn;  baok  ai  & 
19th.  Kdiing  on  Loeh  Aiieoaa ;  U  aea  twmt  and  IS  looh-troot  in  5  hooia. 
10th.  Beriaing,  loading,  and  walking.  Slat.  KaUngonLoehAzionaa;  no 
apori.  SSnd.  Bafiaing,  walking,  and  plajing  lawn^tennia.  SItd.  Szoor- 
aioa  in  tha  Dobhran  to  Loeh-n»-Kiel,  In  lioIL  In  the  oonnd  aaw  s 
whale  about  50  ft  k»g  [wbieh  aeoompanled  na  for  a  mile  or  more]. 
S4th.  Beriefa^billiaida,  and  walking;  went  to  Old  Aidtpmiah  in  afternoon, 
tMh.  Fiihing  from  11  to  5  in  zfrer;  6  aea  tKont— one  51b.  one  SIba.; 
miMed  4  eafanoo.  iOth.  Piahing  In  rirer  11  to  5 ;  got  S  salmon— <me  7  lb.* 
one  6  lb.;  and  loet  a  third.  87th.  Beriaing  and  walking.  SSih.  Fishing 
from  11  to  8 ;  8  sea  trout  one  of  %  lbs.  29lh.  Beriaing  and  walking; 
afternoon,  to  Aebam  with  the  ladtos.  80th.  Beriaing  and  walking. 
81st.  Berlsing  and  walking  to  Old  Ardtomlah  In  afternoon.  StpL  UL 
Berising,  itaj  wet;  in  all  day.  tnd.  Ditto.  8rd.  Ditto;  peeking  iqp. 
4th.  Lett  for  Oban  by  the  PloiraralS;  Oban  at  4;  met  E.  Lott  and  Phy  at 
the  Cralgard ;  efening  with  them.  5th.  At  81eftby  Gheralin;  reaehed 
Oiaesow 7.40.  6tb.  At  10.90  left  for  Edinburgh;  there  at  11.50;  left  ai 
9J0;  Galashlelaat8J0;  Laidlawstlel al 4J0. ** 

Here  follows  a  week's  record ;  chiefly  of  walks  and  driyes 
with  Host  or  hostess.  Then  there  is  a  journey  to  Bnsland 
near  Windermere^  to  join  the  Potters ;  where  another  week 
was  spent — ^now  in  some  unsuccessful  fishing  in  the  Leren, 
now  in  excursions  to  Barrow  and  Garpmel^  and  now  in 
climbing  hills  and  rambling  oyer  moors.  After  which^  on 
the  20th  September^  comes  the  journey  home. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  there  had  been  no 
permanent  migration  from  Standish.  The  timber-importing 
firm,  of  which  my  friend  was  the  leading  partner^  in 
addition  to  their  place  of  business  at  Gloucester,  had 
established  branches  at  Oreat  Grimsby  and  Barrow;  and 
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finding  it  needful  to  be  near  Barrow  for  some  months  in 
the  aatmnn,  he  had  taken  Bosland  Hall  furnished. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  my  diary  imply  that  a  good 
deal  had  been  done  during  my  vacation;  and  the  following 
passage  from  a  letter  dated  Laidlawstiel  shows  the  result:—* 
**  I  have  been  reyising  the  ohape.  on  Ceremonial  InMiuJUmu,  and  Bhall  go 
to  pren  m  soon  m  I  get  babk.  Probably  I  ihall  pablish  bj  the  end  of 
Norember." 

Some  extracts  from  letters  written  shortly  after^  which 
haye  interests  of  seyeral  kindsj  may  be  added.  The  first  is 
dated  October  1. 

**  I  heard  jeeterday  from  John  BTans  some  lines  [of  his  own]  which  hate 
beoMne  enrrent,  somming  up  the  moral  of  AUman's  address  at  the 
Aisoeiatioa.    TheyaieasfbUows:— 

'  '  Twixt  life  and  oonsdonsness  the  chasnit 
Cannot  be  bridged  l^  protoplasm; 
All  flesh  is  grass,  yet  chlorophTl 
Oan  An  man's  duties  not  folfiL'" 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  pun  has  the  peculiariiy  that  it  is 
not  only  true  either  way^  but  has  the  same  kind  of  truth 
both  ways.    The  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  written 
on  Oct.  8. 

**Mrs.  Lewes,  in  writing  to  me  about  the  Data  of  BtM^,  expressed  her 
anxiety  that  I  should  forthwith  finish  the  Ethics,  rather  than  retom  to  the 
Sooidogy ;  bat,  thongh  it  woold  be  important  to  do  this,  I  feel  that  there  is 
stin  grei^  importance  in  forthwith  dealing  with  Social  Broliition  onder  its 
political  aspect,  even  if  under  no  other.'* 

In  a  letter  two  days  later  in  date  there  is  a  passage 

of  which  the  significance  will  appear  hereafter. 

**  While  awaj  in  the  coontry  this  time,  I  hare  been  so  frequently  flunking 
of  the  question  of  Militant  o.  Industrialism*  and  the  profound  antagonism 
between  the  two  which  comes  out  more  and  more  at  CTerj  step  in  my 
Sociological  inquiries,  and  I  have  been  so  strongly  imioessed  with  the 
le-barbaxisation  that  is  going  on  in  consequence  of  the  return  to  militant 
activities,  that  I  have  come  to  the  ocmolusion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  try 
and  do  something  towards  organising  an  antagonistic  agitation.  We  hare, 
lying  diifused  throughout  English  society,  various  bodies  and  classes  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  which  I  think  meraly  want  bringing  together  to 
produce  a  powerful  agen^,  which  may  do  eventually  a  good  deal  in  a 
civilising  direction.     The  Nonconformist  body  as  a  whole,  through  its 
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mfadsten,  has  been  manifestiiig  anti-war  feelings  very  Btraogly;  the  kadiog 
worldng-men,  m  wm  shown  at  the  late  Sheffield  Oongiess,  aie  quite  alif«  to 
the  misfthief;  the  Seenlaiisli  as  a  bodywiU  go  in  the  same  dixeetion;  so 
wiU  the  Oomtists;  so  wiU  a  oonsideraUe  nnmber  of  rationalists ;  so  will  a 
oonsidscaUe  q[»rinHfng  of  Libflnl  politieians;  and  so  will  eren  a  oertain 
proportion  of  the  ad?anoed  CBunohmeny  sndh  as  Hackee,  and  of  the  elerieal 
body.  I  haTe  talked  to  seferal  abont  the  mattei^Bathbone,  meaiber  for 
lifsfpool,  Hanison,  Morley  and  others  and  I  am  about  to  take  farOiflr 
steps.  There  is  a  deeided  sympathy  felt  l^  all  I  hare  named;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  more.** 

Probably,  if  I  bad  duly  borne  in  mind  tbe  general 
principle  of  the  specialization  of  fonctions,  I  shonld  bave 
Been  that  my  function  was  to  tbink  ratber  tban  to  act,  and 
sbonld  baye  never  entertained  tbe  intention  bere  indicated* 

During  tbe  sbort  period  coTered  by  tbe  title  of  this 
cbapter,  notbing  fortber  occurred  calling  for  mention. 

In  respect  of  pnnctoality,  printers  are  not  more  praise- 
wortby  tban  otber  men  of  business.  Delay  in  tbe  receipt 
of  proofs  is  a  standing  grievance  witb  autbors,  as  delay  in 
tbe  receipt  of  coats  and  boots  is  a  standing  grievance  witb 
men  at  large.  In  tbis  case,  bowever,  tbe  printers  proved 
unusually  virtuous;  and  my  anticipation  above  expressed, 
tbat  Oeremomal  Inttitutions  would  be  ready  for  publication 
by  tbe  end  of  November,  was  more  tban  fulfilled ;  for  tbe 
book  was  nearly  tbrougb  tbe  press  before  many  days  in 
November  bad  passed. 

But  now,  wbile  tbe  last  sbeets  were  passing  under  my 
eyes,  came  an  event  wbicb  cbanged  tbe  course  of  my  life 
for  tbe  next  tbree  montbs.  So  marked  a  break  may  fitly 
be  signalized  by  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  division. 
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CHAPTER  LVn. 
DP  THE  NILE. 

1879—80.    ^Et.  59. 

OmB  morning  at  the  close  of  October^  I  received  irom  a 
young  lady  a  note  saying — "  Will  you  not  come  and  bid 
me  good-bye  before  I  start  for  Egypt  f  Of  course  I  went 
forthwith. 

Already  I  had  been  telling  my  friends  that  if  I  could  get 
fit  companionship  I  would  again  spend  the  winter  in  the 
South.  Egypt  was  a  country  to  be  visited ;  and  as  I  was 
now  fifty-nine,  there  was  not  much  time  to  be  lost  if  I 
meant  ever  to  see  it.  What  if,  instead  of  saying  good-bye, 
I  should  become  one  of  the  party  I 

The  party  I  found  consisted  of  a  clergyman,  his  wife, 
and  the  young  lady  in  question ;  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  each  of  the  ladies  should  choose  a  gentleman  who, 
added  to  the  rest,  would  make  up  a  number  sufficient  to 
occupy  a  dahabeyah  and 'share  the  cost :  the  intention  being 
that  the  selections  should  be  made  from  those  in  the 
hotel  at  Cairo.  How  the  matter  came  about  I  do  not 
remember;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  I  entertained  the 
thought  of  joining;  whereupon  I  was  pressed  to  do  so. 
As  the  pressure  was  added  to  by  the  father  of  the  young 
lady,  who  happened  to  be  present,  I  felt  inclined  to  yield. 
Not  then  deciding,  however,  I  took  time  to  consider 
whether  such  a  journey  might  be  undertaken  without  too 
great  a  hindrance  to  my  work,  and  next  day  assented  to 
the  proposal.  An  immediate  departure  in  company  with 
the  three  was  obviously  impracticable ;  for  I  had  more  than 
a  week's  revision  to  do  on  the  last  sheets  of  Oeremonial 
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IndUmiions.  But  m  thej  were  going  mU  the  way  bj  sea, 
and  as  I  proposed  to  go  bj  land  as  far  as  Brindisi,  it  was 
dear  that  I  ihoiild  be  aUe  to  readi  Cairo  as  soon  as  tiiey 
did,  though  I  started  a  week  later.  WiUi  this  under- 
standing we  exchanged  our  temporary  faurewells. 

Daring  the  time  the  negooiation  was  pending,  I  said  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  party  did  not  include  one  of  the  yonng 
lady's  siBters.  This  remark  was  repeated  in  a  letter  to  the 
moUier;  and,  a  day  or  two  later,  there  came  from  her  Qie 

question — ''  Will  you  take  charge  of  H V*    Naturally 

nothing  could  please  me  better  dian  to  have  sudi  a  trayeDing 
companion;  and,  tel^^n^hing  at  once  an  affirmatiYe  answer, 
I  rushed  off  to  Leadenhall  Street  to  engage  a  berth  for  her. 
A  bustling  interval  after  the  young  lady*s  arrival  in  town, 
was  followed  by  our  departure  on  the  11th  November. 

Details  of  tiie  journey  need  not  be  given.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  while  crossing  the  Channel,  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  were  also 
bound  for  Cairo;  and  I  was  enabled  to  put  my  charge 
under  the  lady's  wing :  so  absolving  myself  from  much  of 
my  responsibility;  which  was  a  great  satis&tction.  Our 
stopping  places  were  Paris,  Turin,  Bologna  (where  we 
had  nearly  two  days  to  spare)  and  Brindisi;  leaving 
which  last  place  by  the  P.  So  O.  steamer,  we  reached 
Alexandria  on  the  20th  and  Cairo  the  same  evening. 

A  good  deal  of  merriment  was  caused  by  an  occurrence 
which  arose  from  the  division  of  our  party.  The  arrange- 
ments in  pursuance  of  which  I  brought  with  me  an 
additional  member  of  it,  were  made  after  the  departure 
of  the  original  group.  They  went  by  a  private  steamer 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  Port  Said;  and  they  were,  of 
course,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened.  A  passage 
written    from    Cairo    on    Nov.   23,    thus    narrates    the 

consequences  :— 

"  H and  I,  after  a  prosperous  joomej,  arriyed  here  nearly  three  days 

ago.    We  got  here  two  days  before  her  sister,  whom  we  were  to  join,  and 
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idiohftd  no  notion  thai  ah*  wuoomiiigl  Last  nighti  on  bar  eistor*!  AiriTal* 

«6  had  an  Immflniw  joke.    H was  dressed  np  as  a  Torkiah  ladj,  with 

hlaok  Teil  just  showing  her  ^yes.    I  took  B to  show  her  her  room;  and, 

on  entering  the  ante-ohamber,  explained  to  her  that  for  a  night  or  so,  it  wonld 
be  needful  to  share  the  doable  room  with  this  TorUsh  ladj,  whom,  as  I 
assored  her,  she  wonld  find  a  nice  ereatore,  and  to.  whom  I  then  proceeded 

to  introdnoe  her.    H drawled  oat  some  broken  French;  and  it  was  great 

fan  to  watch,  first  E 's  horror  and  disgost  at  the  prospect  before  her, 

and  then  her  astonishment  as  the  trath  was  disclosed. 

"The  sonnj  weather  is  charming,  bat  thos  fto  I  find  mj  deep  mooh  worse 

instead  of  better.    I  hope  it  maj  be  otherwise  after  a  while. 

««The  popalation  here  shocks  me  greatlj.     Very  pictareeqae,  bat  poor 

ragged,  dirty,  diseased.    I  am  eager  to  get  awaj  on  to  the  Nile ;  hoping  to 

see  a  less  concentrated  form  of  the  misery  of  a  long-decaying  drfliaation.'* 

That  tliis  experience  was  unique  is  not  likely;  bat  there 
cannot  have  been  many  who  haye  had  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  one  sister  to  another  in  disguise^  two  thousand 
nules  away  from  home. 

A  fortnight  in  Cairo,  partly  spent  in  malriTig  arrange- 
ments for  our  inland  Toyage,  and  otherwise  in  sight-seeing, 
now  followed.  To  myself  it  brought  not  much  satis&ction. 
An  imprudent  meal  at  Alexandria  established  a  long  fit  of 
indigestion,  producing,  as  my  diary  tells  me,  a  succession 
of  wretched  nights. 

One  result  was  that  when,  after  a  few  days,  we  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Pyramids,  I  felt  too  much  enfeebled  to 
attempt  the  ascent,  and  had  to  content  myself  with  rambling 
about  their  bases  and  inspecting  the  adjacent  remains. 
The  entry  in  my  diary  describes  me  as  ''  much  impressed.'' 
Perhaps  even  more  than  the  Great  I^rramid,  the  thing 
which  impressed  me  was  the  tomb-temple  in  which  we 
picnic'd.  It  is  built  of  large  polished  granite  blocks, 
so  accurately  fitted  as  not  to  have  needed  any  mortar. 
Egyptologists  say  it  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
pyramids  themselves  I  More  tiian  anything  else  I  saw,  this 
ancient  structure  made  me  feel  the  mystery  which  enshrouds 
the  earliest  Egyptian  civilisation  known  to  us. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  our  visits  to  the  mosques  of 
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Sulten  Hassan  and  Moliammed  All,  the  Tomb  of  tiie  Kings 
and  the  Cemetery^  tlie  mosque  of  Talon^  the  Arab  Uni- 
versitj,  the  howling  dervishes  and  dancing  deryishes,  and 
a  moonlight  ride  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  more  or  less  daily  sight-seeing  relieved  the  long- 
drawn  negotiation  with  a  dragoman  and  the  choice  of  a 
dahabeyah;  for  in  the  East^  business-transactions,  accom- 
panied by  much  giving  and  receiving  of  presents,  are 
ezasperatingly  slow. 

During  this  interval  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  taken 
to  be  presented  to  the  Sultana  (if  that  is  the  title  of  the 
Khedive's  wife) ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  make 
a  like  visit  to  the  Khedive.  I  do  not  remember  by 
whom  the  proposal  was  made;  but  I  greatly  astonished 
the  gentleman  by  declining,  and  by  giving  as  my  reason 
that  I  did  not  care  for  introductions  which  led  to 
nothing.  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  mere  ceremonial 
interviews. 

By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  matters  had  been  settled,  and 
there  remained  only  to  stock  the  dahabeyah  with  the 
needful  supplies.  My  friends  amused  themselves  by 
rambling  through  the  bazaars  buying  oriental  knick- 
knacks;  but  as  I  had  no  taste  for  them  (I  brought  back 
nothing  but  photographs)  this  distraction  was  not  available. 
Hence  I  was  a  good  deal  bored.  One  of  the  things  I  did 
to  pass  the  time  was  to  make  an  excursion  to  a  suburban 
watering  place. 

This  place  was  Helouan,  some  dozen  miles  from  Oairo,  on 
the  border  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  where  the  existence  of 
sulphuretted  springs  had  led  the  late  Khedive  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a  resort  for  visitors;  not,  however, 
with  much  success,  for  the  place  lacked  attractions. 

Clearer  ideas  of  a  desert  were  obtained  than  I  before 
had;  but  that  which  I  chiefly  remember  is  that  for  the 
first  time  I  perceived  the  nature  of  an  '' after-glow.'' 
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Egypt  is  a  land  in  wliioh  fine  sonsets  are  habitual— not 
sonsets  of  that  gorgeous  kind  in  which  clusters  of  clouds 
are  splendidly  lighted  up,  for  there  are  not  commonly  the 
clouds  required ;  but  sunsets  fine  in  the  sense  of  presenting 
a  brightly  illuminated  Western  sky.    From  the  clearness 
and  dryness  of  the  air,  it  further  results  that  habitually  (as 
occasionally  in  our  own  climate  in  frosty  weather),  just 
as  sunset  is  taking  place,  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
heayens  to  some  height  above  the  horizon,  becomes  red. 
Evidently  its  redness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  along  with 
those  rays  which,  reaching  the  observer,  yield  to  his  eyes 
the  bright  red  of  the  western  sky,  there  go  the  rays  which 
pass  by  him  and  fall  on  the  haze  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eastern  sky.    Now  this  illuminated  haze,  visible  to  him  by 
reflected  light,  must  be  visible  by  transmitted  light  to 
people  living  several  hundred  miles  below  the  Eastern 
horizon;    and  to  them   it  constitutes  an    '' after-glow.'^ 
Verification  is  obtained  by  wat<;hing  what  takes  place.    As 
the  sun  goes  below  the  Western  horizon,  there  may  be 
observed  on  the  Eastern  horizon  (which  the  flatness  of  the 
desert  makes  visible  in  Egypt)  a  grey  band,  due  to  that 
portion  of  the  Eastern  haze  which  does  not  catch  the  red 
rays  from  the  West.     As  the  sun  descends  further  below 
the  Western  horizon,  this  grey  band  broadens;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  red  haze  above  it  ascends  and  broadens. 
This  process  continues  until    eventually  the  red    haze, 
becoming  fainter  as  it  broadens  and  rises  higher,  is  lost  in 
mid-heaven;  where,  of  course,  the  thickness  of  illuminated 
haze,  as  seen  from  below,  is  insufBcient  to  cause  appreciable 
colour.    Presently,  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens,  this 
process  is  reversed.     The  diffused  and  iaint  red  light 
extending  high  up,  gradually  descends,  narrows,  becomes 
brighter,  and  ends  in  an  ^^  after-glow''. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  12  our  dragoman  signalized  the 
departure  of  our  dahabeyah  by  discharging  his  pistol — ^the 
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Bole  weapon  of  dafanoe  we  luid  on  board;  and  we  safled 
awqr  wifli  m  lair  North  wind. 

It  aeena  aft  fint  sarpriaiiig  tiiaft  tiie  Narib  wind  alionld 
Uow  daify,  if  not  with  oon^eie  regnlaritj,  yet  with  aome- 
thing  i^qpfoaching  it.  I  mppoae  the  eanae  is  that,  to 
wnpjAj  the  place  of  the  imniflniift  Tdmne  of  heated  air 
which  aacenda  from  the  sorfacea  of  the  sarroiinding  deeota 
idien  the  aim  begins  to  heat  them,  a  current  of  air  seta  in 
bdow;  and  the  coldeet  air,  which  is  that  from  the  North,  is 
tiiat  which  takea  the  place  of  the  heated  air.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  howerer,  the  cold  N<nrth  wind  greatly  qualifies  one'a 
sensation  of  wannth  from  the  son's  rays,  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  qnalifiee  the  pre-conception  one  has  of  the 
dimate.  How  cold  it  frequent^  is  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  tiiat  the  &llahs  who,  on  the  banks  of  Qte  river, 
work  an  day  with  their  ahadoofe,  raising  water  to  irrigate 
their  lands,  habitnalfy  construct  screens  to  shelter  ihem- 
advee  from  the  blast  And,  in  further  proof  of  the 
coldness,  I  may  add  that  more  than  ten  days'  journey 
South  of  Cairo,  we  twice  had  ice  formed  at  night  on  the 
deck  of  our  dahabeyah. 

Here  let  me  correct  another  erroneous  impression 
respecting  the  meteorology  of  Egypt,  entertained,  I 
suppose,  by  others  in  common  with  myself.  I  had  always 
been  led  to  beliere  that ''  it  never  rains  in  Egypt."  I  was 
completely  undeceived  when  at  Helouan;  where,  in  the 
adjacent  desert,  besides  marks  of  recent  storms,  I  saw  a 
channel  which  had  been  cut  through  the  rock,  some  doxen 
or  more  feet  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  by  the  tremendous 
torrents  which  occasionally  rushed  down  it. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  natural  objects  which  interested 
me,  let  me  name  a  flock  of  pelicans  seated  upon  an 
adjacent  sand-bank  as  we  sailed  by.  After  the  melanoholy- 
looldng  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gkurdens,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  these  birds  in  one  of  their  natural  habitats.  I  was 
puzzled  to  understand  how,  in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Nile, 
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ihey  are  able  to  secure  a  snfficiency  of  prey.  Obsonred  by 
the  suspended  mud  and  sand^  fish  can  be  visible  at  but 
Tory  sbort  distances ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
creatures  requiring  food  in  such  considerable  quantities^ 
could  not  have  obtained^  by  divings  a  sufficiency. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  fish  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  bottom^  of  which  there  is  curious  evidence.  As  &r 
as  I  remember^  all  the  fish  I  saw^  differing  though  they 
might  in  species,  were  alike  in  being  provided  with  long 
pendant  tentacles;  showing  how  large  a  part  exploration 
by  touch  played  in  their  lives.  So  thick  is  the  Nile  water 
that  at  any  considerable  depth  in  it  the  light  must  be  very 
dim;  and,  as  the  distance  seen  through  an  obstructing 
medium  with  little  light  can  be  but  small,  the  obtainment 
of  food  in  mid-water  must  be  impracticable.  Feeling 
about  at  the  bottom  seems  the  only  alternative;  and  hence 
the  great  development  of  tactile  organs. 

But  what  of  our  Uf e  and  adventures  on  the  Nile  f  Well, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  say  anything  concerning 
them.  As  to  the  life,  considered  apart  from  occasional 
excursions  to  tombs  and  temples,  it  was  monotonous 
enough.  And  as  for  the  things  seen,  are  they  not  described 
by  many  travellers,  and  delineated  in  the  works  of 
Egyptologists  f  Now-a-days,  to  say  anything  new  about 
them  wovQd  be  difficult. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  reason  why  I  do  not  give 
details  of  our  journey.  The  dyspepsia  set  up  at  Alexandria, 
with  its  consequent  bad  nights,  had  produced  a  state  of 
depression  which  prevented  me  from  entering  with  due  sest 
into  sight-seeing;  and  anything  I  might  say  about  what  we 
did  and  saw  would  lack  that  character  which  only  deep 
interest  can  give.  Hitherto  my  nervous  relapses  had  not 
caused  any  conspicuous  changes  in  my  flow  of  spirits, 
which,  throughout  life,  had  been  equable — ^never  very  high, 
never  very  low.    But  now  I  had  experience  of  a  state,  not 
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uncommon  with  neryons  subjects^  in  wluch  fancies,  after- 
wards seen  to  be  morbid,  took  possession  of  me ;  leading  to 
ill-balanced  estimates  and  consequent  unwise  judgments. 
Already  I  had  once  decided  to  return,  and  had  changed  my 
mind ;  and  at  the  first  cataract  I  finally  decided  to  return. 
As  is  usual,  our  expedition  was  to  extend  to  the  second 
cataract;  but  at  FhilsB,  leaving  my  friends  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan,  I  bade  them  good-bye.  This  decision  of 
course  added  considerably  to  my  expenses ;  for,  beyond  my 
share  of  the  costs  np  to  the  second  cataract  and  back, 
which  of  course  I  paid  though  I  did  not  go,  I  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  return-journey  to  Cairo. 

This  return-journey  was  rendered  less  monotonous  than 
it  would  else  have  been  by  a  fortunate  incident.  Such 
excursion  traffic  on  the  Nile  as  is  not  carried  on  in 
dahabeyahs,  is  divided  between  two  steamers;  one  of 
which  plies  below  the  first  cataract  and  the  other  above  it: 
passengers  being  transferred  through  some  five  miles  of 
desert  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  my  friends  sailed 
away  from  FhilsB,  this  upper  steamer  had  just  returned 
from  the  second  cataract;  and,  joining  those  on  board,  I 
had,  in  common  with  them,  to  wait  three  days  until  the 
steamer  at  Assouan  was  ready  for  us.  Among  those  thus 
detained  was  Prof.  Sayce ;  and  during  these  three  days  we 
had  some  interesting  conversations.  One  of  Ihem  concerned 
a  general  assumption  of  the  philologists  to  which  I  demur; 
and  I  remember  it  in  some  measure  because  it  took  place  as 
we  paced  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  southern  side  of 
a  grove  of  palms,  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  North  wind; 
though  the  place  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Cairo. 

On  our  way  down  the  river  Prof.  Sayoe's  information 
made  more  instructive  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
some  thingps  we  saw  together,  and  particularly  the  temple 
of  Abydos. 

How  much  was  due  to  the  aspect  of  things,  and  how 
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maoh  to  mj  mood^  I  cannot  say,  bat  Egypt  impressed  me 
as  a  melancholy  country.  In  the  title  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie^  it  is  called  ''the  Morning-Land'':  the 
intention  obvioosly  being  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  land  in 
which  civiliEation  dawned.  Bat  to  me^  not  looking  forward 
npon  it  but  looking  back^  it  seemed  rather  the  land  of 
decay  and  death— dead  men^  dead  races^  dead  creeds. 

Everywhere  are  ancient  burial  places  to  be  visited — ^vast 
cemeteries  like  that  of  Sakkara,  extensive  sepulchral 
chambers  such  as  those  of  the  kings  at  Thebes^  and  rock- 
cut  tombs  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs  as  we  sail  by. 
Relics  taken  from  graves  are  soon  made  famiHar;  and 
from  time  to  time  one  sees  fragments  of  mummy-cloth 
blown  about  by  the  winds.  Here  and  there  are  shapeless 
mounds  of  dibris,  chaotically  grouped^  where  once  towns 
and  cities  stood.  At  some  places  half  imbedded  in  these, 
and  elsewhere  otherwise  imbedded^  are  the  remains  more  or 
less  rained  of  the  ancient  temples^  in  which^  as  in  the 
tombs,  was  carried  on  a  cult  that  grievously  subordinated 
the  living  to  the  dead;  while,  along  with  represented  acts 
of  sacrifice,  their  walls  are  filled  with  scenes  of  merciless 
daughter  of  one  people  by  another.  And  then,  from  the 
lifeless  deserts  on  either  hand,  the  winds  have  ever  been 
bringing  sands  to  bury  the  remains  of  men  and  their  works, 
and  to  re-bury  them  when  exhumed. 

Nor  does  modem  Egypt  &il  to  remind  one  of  death  and 
decay.  Vast  heaps  which  cover  up  once  populous  towns, 
probably  of  comparatively  recent  date,  draw  one's  attention 
dose  to  Cairo.  Tombs,  as  of  the  Caliphs  and  others,  are 
here,  again,  among  the  things  to  be  visited.  Moreover  there 
are  the  burial  grounds  now  in  use — ^unf  enced  places  run  over 
by  children  and  dogs,  covered  by  broken  stones  and  monu- 
ments, with  holes  which  seem  to  run  into  the  graves :  places 
so  repulsive  that  anyone  otherwise  indifferent  to  deaUi 
might  shudder  at  the  bought  of  being  interred  there. 

And  then  there  comes  the  thought  of  the  miserable 
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peopleB  who  liaye  lived  and  died  in  the  Nile  valley;  from 
the  earliest  tunes^  when  the  masses  were  slaves  to  the 
militarj  and  priestly  castes^  down  to  onr  own  times,  when 
unhappy  fellahs  are  beaten  by  extortionate  tax-gatherers 
to  get  money  for  supporting  corrupt  governments.  The 
Buffering  which  has  been  borne  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
by  millions  of  men  during  thousands  of  years  is  appalling 
to  think  of. 

Connected  with  these  impressions^  is  the  remembrance  of 
a  marvellous  contrast  between  two  memorials  to  the  dead, 
presented  at  Ghizeh  and  at  Elephantine  respectively. 

With  the  one  memorial  is  associated  the  name  of  Cheops, 
or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Ghufu  or  Koof oo — a  king  who,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  kept  a  hundred  thousand  men 
at  work  for  twenty  years  building  his  tomb;  and  who, 
whether  these  figures  are  or  are  not  correct,  must  have 
imposed  forced  labour  on  enormous  numbers  of  men  for 
periods  during  which  tens  of  thousands  had  to  bear 
great  pains,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  died  of  their 
sufferings.  If  the  amounts  of  misery  and  mortality 
inflicted  are  used  as  measures,  this  king,  held  in  such 
detestation  by  later  generations  that  statues  of  him  were 
de&ced  by  them,  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  few 
most  accursed  of  men. 

The  other  memorial  I  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an 
excursion  we  made  to  the  island  of  Elephantine  at  Assouan. 
We  saw  a  burial  place  there;  and  noted  a  grave-heap 
recently  made.  Perhaps  it  covered  the  body  of  one  who 
died  prematurely  of  toil  made  greater  by  State-extortions ; 
perhaps  of  a  son  who  had  laboured  in  support  of  aged 
parents ;  perhaps  of  a  widow  who  had  borne  the  burden  of 
rearing  fatherless  children.  But  the  fact  which  impressed 
me  was  that  at  the  head  of  this  grave-heap  the  sole  mark 
of  remembrance  was  a  sun-dried  brick  stuck  on  end. 

The  contrast  between  these  monuments  was  striking 
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when  one  thought  of  it.  To  a  man  of  immeasnrable  guilt 
the  biggest  bnilding  which  the  world  contains  j  to  a  man 
probably  inoffensiye  and  possibly  meritorious  a  lump  of 
parched  day  I 

After  a  day  spent  at  Cairo  in  recruiting  (for^  as  may  be 
imagined^  five  nights  on  board  a  cramped  Nile-steamer  left 
me  in  a  state  of  ezhaustion)^  and  after  going  to  see  the 
resident  EngUsh  physician  there^  Dr.  Ghrant,  I  departed  for 
Alexandria.  Next  morning  was  spent  in  an  excursion  to 
Bamleh^  a  residential  suburb^  to  call  on  Mr.  Hills  the 
international  arbitrator  (I  donH  know  his  official  title)^  who 
had  iuTited  me  to  stay  with  him ;  and^  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  on  board  the  ''Ceylon''  P.  &  O.  steamer. 

Three  days  took  us  to  Brindisi;  another  day  to  Ancona; 
and  the  next  morning  found  us  at  Venice.  Here  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  have  remained  some  time;  but  I  find  by  my 
diary,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  my  stay  did  not  extend 
beyond  three  days.  Doubtless  my  impatience  to  get  home 
was  the  chief  cause  of  this  abridgment;  joined,  perhaps, 
with  the  fact  that ''  the  stones  of  Venice  '^  did  not  produce 
in  me  BO  mudi  enthusiasm  as  in  many.  Not  that  I  &iled 
to  derive  much  pleasure;  but  the  pleasure  was  less  multi- 
tudinous in  its  sources  than  that  which  is  felt,  or  is  alleged 
to  be  felt,  by  the  majority.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  first 
entry  in  my  diary : — 

<«  Venice  at  S  to  9;  went  to  Danieni't.  Saw  St.  Bfark's,  the  Pius*,  the 
Qnnd  Oanal,  and  some  dhorohes :  fine  daj— very  piotoxeeqae— general  effeot 
fine— indiiridQal  things  not'* 

Quarries  in  which  men  thought  only  of  getting  stone, 

often  present  picturesque  e£fects  when  deserted;  whereas 

the  artificial  rock-works  made  when  trying  to  produce  pictu- 

resqueness  are  always  miserable  failures.   Venice  reminded 

me  of  this.    In  the  separate  buildings  in  which  architects 

aimed  at  beauty  they  have  rarely  achieved  it ;  but  they 

have  unawares  achieved  it  in  the  assemblages  of  buildings. 
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Houses  severally  placed  withont  reference  to  effect^  present 
everywhere  charming  combinations  of  forms  and  colonrs ; 
so  that,  especially  in  the  smaller  canals,  every  torn 
famishes  a  picture. 

Astonished  at  tiiese  heretical  opinions,  the  reader  will 
doubtless  ask  for  justifications,  and  I  cannot  well  avoid 
giving  them.  Speaking  generally,  then,  say  of  the  palaces 
along  the  Grand  Canal,  my  first  criticism  is  that  they  are 
fundamentally  defective  in  presenting  to  the  eye  notiiing 
more  than  decorated  flat  sur&ces.  No  fine  architectural 
effect  can  be  had  without  those  advancing  and  retreating 
masses  which  produce  broad  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
and  yield  variety  in  the  perspective  lines.  This  is  not  alL 
A  flat  facade  has  not  only  the  defects  that  its  perspective 
lines  are  monotonous  and  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
insufficient;  but  it  has,  in  too  conspicuous  a  way,  the 
aspect  of  artificiality.  Its  decorative  elements— columns 
placed  against  the  surface,  pilasters  stuck  upon  it,  reveals 
cut  into  it,  string-courses  running  along  it,  plaques  or 
medallions  or  carved  wreaths  attached  in  plain  spaces — are 
all  obviously  designed  for  effect.  They  form  no  needful 
paris  of  the  structure,  but  are  merely  superposed;  and 
clearly  tell  the  spectator  that  they  are  there  simply  to  be 
admired.  But  any  work  of  art  is  faulty  if  it  suggests  an 
eager  desire  for  admiration  in  the  artist — if  it  suggests  that 
neither  the  thought  of  use  nor  the  simple  perception  of 
beauty  moved  him,  but  that  he  was  chiefly  moved  by  love 
of  applause.  It  is  a  recognized  truth  that  that  is  the 
highest  art  which  hides  the  art,  and  an  ornamented  flat 
surface  necessarily  foils  in  this  respect;  since  it  discloses 
unmistakably  the  fact  that  almost  everything  done  to  the 
surface  is  done  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  As  illustra- 
tions of  my  meaning  I  may  name  the  Dario,  the  Gomer- 
Spinelli,  and  the  Bezzonico  palaces.  The  best  of  these 
Eskt  facades  is  that  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Bocco;  and  it  is  so 
because  the  decorative  element,  less  obtrusive  than  usual. 
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is  also  subordinated  to  the  stmotoral  element  in  such  wise 
that  its  lines  are  dependent  on  the  stmotoral  lines. 

Passing  from  this  general  oritioism  to  more  speoial  criti- 
cisms^ let  me  single  out  the  Dnoal  Palace.  There  are  many 
faults  which  might  be  severally  dwelt  upon — the  inelegant 
proportions  of  its  main  dimensions;  the  dumpy  arches  of 
the  lower  tier^  and  the  dumpy  windows  in  the  wall  above; 
the  meaningless  diaper  pattern  covering  this  wall,  which 
suggests  something  woven  rather  than  built;  and  the  long 
rows  of  projections  and  spikes  surmoimting  the  coping, 
which  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  vertebral 
spines  of  a  fish.  But,  not  dwelling  on  these  defects,  let  me 
signalize  a  defect  of  another  order:  the  impression  of 
weakness  which  the  construction  gives.  A  satis&ctoiy 
architectural  work,  if  it  does  not  positively  suggest  stability, 
must,  at  any  rate,  avoid  suggesting  instability.  The  artist 
has  to  consider  the  sum  total  of  a  spectator's  consciousness; 
and  if  one  element  of  that  consciousness  is  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  however  vague,  that  feeling  is  so  much  deduc- 
tion from  whatever  pleasure  is  yielded  by  the  purely 
SBsthetic  characters.  In  the  Ducal  Palace  we  have  a  lower 
tier  of  arches  borne  on  dwarf  columns,  and  above  these  a 
tier  of  more  numerous  arches  on  taller  and  thinner  columns 
which  support  foliated  circles;  and  then,  surmounting  this 
structure,  we  have  a  large  area  of  wall,  not  much  lightened 
by  openings.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  a  very  heavy 
mass  posed  on  an  assemblage  of  slender  supports.  That 
the  weight  is  not  too  great  for  them  to  bear,  is  true :  the 
building  stands.  But  tiie  appearance  is  such  as  to  raise 
the  thought  of  a  dangerous  stress  — an  uncomfortable 
thought  which  more  or  less  perturbs  the  consciousness  of 
such  beauty  as  there  may  be  in  the  parts. 

And  what  about  St.  Mark's  f  Well,  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
fine  sample  of  barbaric  architecture.  I  use  the  word 
barbaric  advisedly ;  for  it  has  the  trait  distinctive  of  semi- 
civilized  art— excess  of  decoration.    This  trait  is  seen  in 
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an  Egyptian  temple^  with  its  walls  and  oolnnms  ooyered 
with  oolonred  frescoes  and  hieroglyphs.  It  is  seen  in 
oriental  dresses,  of  whioh  the  fabric  is  almost  hidden  by 
gold  braiding  and  crosts  of  jewellery.  It  is  seen  in  sndi 
articles  of  Indian  niannfaot.\re  as  cabinets  and  boxes, 
haying  surfaces  filled  with  fret-works  of  carving.  And 
in  medissral  days  throughout  Europe,  it  was  habitually 
displayed  on  articles  belonging  to  those  of  rank — ^pieces  of 
fniiiiture  profusely  inlaid;  suits  of  armour  covered  erery- 
where  with  elaborate  chasing;  swords,  guns,  and  pistols, 
with  blades,  barrels  and  stocks  chased  and  carved  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  characteristic  of  barbaric  art  is 
that  it  leaves  no  space  without  ornament ;  and  this  is  the 
characteristic  of  St.  Mark^s.  The  spandrils  of  the  lower 
tier  of  arches  are  the  only  parts  of  the  foQode  not  crammed 
with  decorative  work.  This  is  an  error  which  more 
developed  art  avoids.  Practically,  if  not  theoretically,  it 
recognizes  the  fact  that,  to  obtain  the  contrasts  requisite 
for  good  effect,  there  must  be  large  areas  which  are 
relatively  plain,  to  serve  as  foils  to  the  enriched  areas.  A 
work  of  art  which  is  fuU  of  small  contrasts  and  without 
any  great  contrasts,  sins  against  the  fundamental  principles 
of  beauty;  and  a  contrast  above  all  others  indispensable 
is  that  between  simplicity  and  complexity. 

Archeologically  considered,  St.  Mark's  is  undoubtedly 
precious;  but  it  is  not  precious  sdsthetically  considered. 
Unfortunately  many  people  confound  the  two. 

My  last  glance  at  Venice  was  from  the  gondola  which 
took  me  up  the  G-rand  Canal  to  the  BaUway  Station,  early 
on  the  7th  of  February.  Thence  I  started  for  tiie  West  and 
reached  Milan  in  the  afternoon. 

Two  days  there  were  pretty  fully  occupied  in  sight- 
seeing: the  cathedral  being  the  chief  attraction.  I 
see  by  my  diary  that  I  glanced  into  it  on  the  afternoon 
of  my  arrival;  heard  part  of  the  Mass  there  next  day; 
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and^  before  departing  the  day  after^  ''went  again  to  admire 
the  cathedral  ^\ 

Leaving  Milan  on  the  9th^  I  journeyed  home  viA  Turin 
and  Paris^  reaching  London  on  the  12th.  The  entry  in  my 
diary  is: — ^"Home  at  7-10;  heartily  glad — ^more  pleasure 
tiian  in  anything  that  occurred  during  my  tour''. 

From  a  letter  to  Youmans  written  on  the  ISth^  I  may 
quote  a  passage  of  some  interest  which^  though  irreleyant 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter^  belongs  to  it  by  order 
of  date  :^ — 

*'  I  reached  home  last  night  ...  In  Parig  on  Wednesday  I  8awBailli&re,and 
he  told  me  that  the  French  Minister  of  Education  was  desironB  of  haying  an 
edition  of  the  EdueaHcn  from  which  the  first  chapter  [«*  What  Knowledge  is 
of  most  worth  **]  should  be  omitted;  for  that,  though  he  himself  conoorred 
in  its  argument,  there  would  be  much  opposition  if  oflSoial  distribution  was 
giyen  to  a  book  containing  it.  I  agreed  with  BaUli^e  to  let  such  an  edition 
be  published  in  a  yery  cheap  form.*' 

I  should  add  that,  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  publication 
of  such  an  edition,  I  stipulated  that  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  part  omitted  should  be  specified  in  the  preface. 
This  was  done,  and  the  truncated  book  issued  for  tutorial 
use  as  desired. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

ENDING  OP  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

1874—81.    -ffit.  54— 61. 

As  dnriBg  a  long  preceding  period^  so  daring  the  period 
covered  by  the  foregoing  six  chapters^  there  had  been 
carried  on,  in  addition  to  other  occupations,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Descriptwe  Sociology^  In  chapter  11 
an  account  was  given  of  this  underts^ing  up  to  the  stage 
reached  at  the  dose  of  1874 ;  and  here  I  have  to  indicate 
the  course  of  events  connected  with  it  up  to  the  date  now 
arrived  at,  and  then  to  a  date  considerably  in  advance.  I 
may  most  conveniently  do  this  by  stringing  together  a 
number  of  extracts  from  letters  to  my  American  friend. 
One  of  them,  dated  January  22,  1875,  says : — 
**  The  loss  on  the  Ducr^tive  Sociology  threatens  to  be  Tery  great,  at  any 
rate  for  a  long  thne  to  oome.  I  haye  had  the  aeoounts  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  made  op  to  the  end  of  last  year.  I  find  that  to  that  date,  I  had 
spent  £2170  » 12  ti  10 ;  and  that  my  returns  amoonted  to  £260  n  17.  To  these 
returns  I  may  add,  as  money  not  yet  reoeiyed  but  doe,  about  £80  from  sslee 
of  the  three  first  nxmibers  daring  the  last  half-year;  and  I  suppose  that  the 
sun  dne  from  your  side  wHl,  when  reoeiyed,  swell  the  proceeds  of  sales  to 
aboat  £400." 

A  letter  of  27  Feb.  again  touches  upon  the  question  of 
loss: — 

**  It  is  dear  that,  as  things  now  look,  I  most  stop.  The  8ayage  Baoes 
now  printing  and  in  manosoript,  must  be  published ;  and  also  the  parts  on 
whieh  Oollier,  Soheppig,  and  Dunoan,  are  now  engaged;  but  after  this  is 
done  I  shall  be  disinclined  to  sacrifice  further  large  sums,  and  giye  mysdf 
oontinued  trouble,  for  the  benefit  of  .  .  .  ." 

The  correspondence  after  this  contains  nothing  concern- 
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ing  the  matter  that  is  worth  qnoting  nntil  midsmnmer 
1876 ;  when,  on  July  10, 1  wrote : — 

"Nos.  6^6  of  thei>ef.  8oe.  are  still  in  the  press.  No.  5  I  hope  to  issue 
M  soon  as  I  letnm  in  the  aatomn;  bat  No.  6  (the  Hebrews)  will  not,  I 
ezpeot,  be  ready  tmtil  the  beginning  of  next  year.  I  have  abandoned 
the  Hindoo  oiyiliaation,  finding  that  Dnnoan  did  not  wish  to  oontinne  the 
compilation,  and  being  Texy  glad  to  escape  the  farther  troaUe  and  loss ;  so 
that  I  shaU  oease  with  No.  a  ** 

I  evidently  looked  forward  to  this  final  issne  after  no 
great  delay ;  but  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

For  now  affairs  became  considerably  complicated,  and 
my  worries  mnch  increased,  in  two  ways.  The  rate  of 
compilation  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  ill-health  of  the 
compilers,  brought  on  by  over- work  notwithstanding  my 
freqnent  protests ;  and  it  was  further  diminished  by  the 
premature  departure  from  England  of  one  of  them.  Dr. 
Scheppig's  adopted  career — ^that  of  a  teacher — he  had,  it 
appeared,  simply  intended  to  suspend  for  a  time  when  he 
made  his  engagement  with  me:  partly  wishing  to  see  some- 
thing of  English  life  and  institutions.  After  three  years 
he  became  impatient  to  resume  his  career;  knowing  that, 
according  to  German  regulations,  he  had  to  pass  through 
an  ordained  series  of  stages,  and  that  longer  delay  would 
postpone  by  so  much  the  attainment  of  a  good  position. 
Hence,  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  he  asked  my  permission  to 
accept  a  post  in  Germany ;  representing  to  me  that  he  would 
be  able  to  finish  the  work  he  had  in  hand — ^the  Hebrews — 
before  leaving.  The  result  well  exemplifies  the  illusions 
caused  by  hope.  When,  towards  April  1876,  the  time  for 
going  came,  he  had  far  from  finished  his  task,  and  had  to 
take  it  with  him.  This  explanation  will  make  comprehensible 
the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  8,  1877. 
**  Odllier  is  qaite  broken  down.  He  relapsed  daring  the  spring  at  the  time 
when  he  became  a  candidate  for  that  Professorship  which  he  foolishly 
thoaght  he  woold  be  able  to  undertake  along  with  the  completion  of  my 
work,  and  which,  instead,  sofficed,  even  by  the  excitement  of  the  candidatare, 
to  pat  him  wrong  again.    He  has  ncTer  got  right  since,  and  has  been  two 
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numtlif  doing  nothing.  I  bad  a  letter  from  him  thii  morning  Baying  tiiai  lia 
waa  no  better.  The  evil  la  very  seriona,  for  Uiia  piostiation  of  bia  atate 
whieh  baa  now  laated  ao  long  from  the  time  ainoe  it  fSrat  ocnnmenoed  two 
jeara  ago,  greatly  adda  to  the  eost  of  the  eompilatioin  of  the  French 
Oiviliaation.  The  eompHation  alone  of  thia  part  wHl  coat  me  £600  at 
least,  if,  indeed,  I  sncoeed  in  getting  it  completed,  aboat  which  I  begin  to 
baye  my  donbta.  Bcbeppig  too,  I  fear,  ia  greatly  ont  of  health.  Hia  copy 
for  the  printer  baa  been  coming  Tcry  alowly  of  late,  although  I  waa  led  to 
aoppoae  there  waa  not  much  to  be  d<me  to  it;  and  alfboagb  I  wrote  a 
fortnight  ago,  inquiring  abont  bia  bealth,  be  baa  not  replied.  I  Tecy  mnch 
fear  that  be  iaworae.  I  repent  greatly  of  my  fooliab  good-natore  In  agreeing 
early  laat  year  that  be  aboold  apply  for  the  post  that  be  now  bdlda  at 
Holatein.  I  liatened  to  bia  repreaentations  that  be  would  be  aUe  to  finlah 
the  work  before  be  went  He  utterly  miscalcnlated,  waa  nnaUe  to  anything 
like  finiab  it,  bat  took  a  great  part  of  the  work  with  bun  to  eomplete 
there,  and  baa  not  oompleted  it  by  a  great  deal  eren  now." 

The    next   noteworthy   report   of    progress   is    dated 
Feb.  16, 1878:— 

*'A  few  days  ago  I  made  op  my  annual  accomita  of  the  Dtieriptwe 
Sociology^  and  I  find  that  I  baye  now  spent  £8,300  and  odd,  wbile  I  bave  got 
back  from  England  and  America  £800  and  odd.  That  I  shall  erer  in  any 
lapse  of  time  repay  even  printing  ezpenaea,  ia  obvionaly  oat  of  the  qaeaticm; 
for  I  now  see  that  the  sales  of  the  parts  that  bave  been  issued  some  little  time 
do  not  suffice  to  pay  interest  upon  the  capital  inyeated  in  them.  As  aoon  aa 
No.  VI,  the  American  Baces,  is  through  the  press,  which  it  will  be  I  hope 
early  in  the  autumn,  I  shall  go  to  presa  with  the  French,  wbiob  will  be  tbe 
last  Tbe  Hebrews  Is  still  dragging  ita  slow  length  along,  not  above  two- 
tbirda  of  tbe  eztracta  being  aa  yet  printed.  I  suspect  aa  tbinga  are  going  <m 
it  wHl  be  another  year  before  that  is  ready." 

In  the  slow  progress  of  the  undertaking  nothing  farther 
is  to  be  noted  in  oorrespondence  until  a  passage  dated 
Oct.  6.  1880,  which  mns: — "The  printing  of  this  part 
[Hebrews  and  Phoenicians]  has  cost  me  £320,  saying 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  compilation.''  And  then,  in  a  letter 
of  Dec.  2,  comes  this  farther  reference  to  it: — 
'•  Thia  number  of  the  *<  Hebrews  and  PhcBniciana  *'  baa  not  yet  bad  much 
notice,  and  there  baa  been  no  sign  of  such  extra  sale  aa  I  bad  antieyated ; 
so  you  bad  better  beware  bow  you  run  to  any  expense  in  the  antioipatioii  of 
a  demand.  Tbe  stupidity  of  tbe  public  passes  aU  comprehension.  Here  ia 
a  thing  wbich,  as  Hooker  saya,  **  every  parson  ought  to  have'*,  and  yet  tbere 
ia  no  demand  for  it." 

It  seemed  a  reasonable  anticipation  that,  if  not  to  tbe 
clergy  as  a  body,  yet  to  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  them, 
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a  work  wHioIi  presented  the  snccessive  pliases  of  Hebrew 
life  under  all  its  aspects  in  a  way  conyenient  for  refer- 
ence^ wonld  appear  worth  possessing.  But  anthers  and 
publishers  alike  are  often  utterly  wrong.  Books  of  which 
they  have  small  hopes  prove  great  successes^  and  books  of 
great  promise  prove  failures.  Neither  at  the  above  date, 
nor  during  the  subsequent  months  or  years,  did  this 
number  of  the  Bescrvpiive  Sociology  command  greater 
attention  than  the  others. 

Nearly  another  year  had  to  elapse  before  this  under- 
taking, so  disastrous  to  the  compilers  in  health  and  to  me 
in  purse,  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  letter  to  Youmans 
dated  Oct.  27,  1881,  contains  the  passage  :— 
'*At  length  the  lingering  prooees  of  getting  No.  8  of  the  De$eripH»4 
Sociology  throngh  the  preM  is  oomplete.  Collier  hM  been  so  prostrate  that 
he  has  setoallytaken  more  than  a  year  to  get  the  tables  corrected  and  printed. 
I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  cessation,  from  which  yon  will  see 
that  the  peconiary  resnlts  are  sufficiently  disastrous.  I  am  heartily  glad, 
irrespectiTe  of  this,  to  get  the  business  oat  of  hand,  so  that  it  may  no  longer 
ocoapy  my  attention. 

Oollier  has  written  to  me  respecting  the  proposed  introdoetion  to  the 
I>4$eHj^4  Sociology.  He  is,  howerer,  so  far  shattered  in  health  that  he 
does  not  think  he  conld  work  at  it  more  than  an  honr  a  day." 

The  ''Notice  of  Cessation,''  above  referred  to,  ran  as 
follows  :— 

'•With  the  issue  of  the  Ymth  part,  herewith,  the  publication  of  the 
De$eriptiv4  Sociology  will  be  dosed. 

The  collecting,  olassiilying,  and  abstracting  of  the  materials  contained  in 
the  parts  now  completed,  was  commenced  in  1867 ;  and  the  wodc,  carried  on 
at  first  by  one  compiler,  subsequently  1^  two,  and  for  some  yean  1^  three, 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

On  going  through  his  accounts,  Mr.  Spencer  finds  that  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  undertaking  was  commenced, 
the  payments  to  compilers,  added  to  the  costs  of  printing,  eto.,  have 
amounted  to  £4,436  16f.  Id.;  whOe,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  returns 
including  those  from  America)  have  been  £1,064  lit.  lil.— fetums  which, 
when  they  have  been  increased  by  the  amount  derived  from  the  first  sales  of 
the  part  now  issued,  will  leave  a  deficit  of  about  £8,t60. 

Bven  had  there  been  shown  considerable  iqypreeiation  of  the  wwk,  it 
would  still  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  continue  it  in  hee  of  the  ftet 
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that,  after  the  small  lalea  which  immediatelj  follow  pabHeatioa,  the  retonis, 
■0  far  from  promismg  to  repay  expenses  in  eonrse  of  time,  do  not  eren  yield 
ilTe  per  oeni  interest  on  the  capital  sank. 

Should  the  day  erer  come  when  the  lore  for  the  personalities  of  history 
is  less  and  the  desire  for  its  instmctiTe  facts  greater,  those  who  occiq^  them- 
selyes  in  picking  oat  the  gold  from  the  dross  will  periiaps  be  aUe  to  pnUish 
their  resalts  withoat  inflicting  on  themsehes  losses  too  grievoos  tobebome — 
nay,  may  possibly  reoelTC  some  thanks  for  their  pains.' 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  above-stated  loss  is  much 
less  than  that  which  would  be  set  down  by  an  acoonntant. 
As  is  implied  by  the  figures,  the  amount  laid  out  is  the  total 
which  resulted  from  adding  each  year  the  sum  spent  in  that 
year,  and  similarly  with  tiie  proceeds :  no  account  being 
taken  of  interest  in  either  case.  If  the  amount  expended 
in  successiye  years  had  been  considered  as  otherwise 
invested,  in  securities  yielding,  say,  4  per  cent. ;  and  if,  as 
I  suppose  they  would  have  been  by  a  man  of  business,  the 
sums  sacrificed  in  loss  of  interest  on  the  progressively 
increasing  total  during  the  fourteen  years,  had  been  taken 
into  calculation,  the  loss  specified  would  have  been  con- 
siderably more  than  £4000. 

Since  the  notice  was  issued  the  sales,  small  as  they  were, 
have  so  greatly  decreased  that  nothing  like  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  sunk  is  obtained.  The  returns  for  last  year  (I 
write  in  1889),  after  deducting  trade-profits  and  the  costs 
of  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  yielded  a  little  more  than 
one  per  cent,  on  the  irrecoverable  outlay. 
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POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

1880—82.     ^t.  60—62. 

Albiabt  in  October  1879^  wlule  the  volnme  on  Oer&monial 
Institutions  was  passing  throagh  the  press,  and  there 
remained  nothing  for  me  to  do  to  it  beyond  correcting  the 
proofs,  the  next  division,  Political  Institutions,  had  been 
commenced:  the  first  half  of  the  month  having  been 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  materials,  and  much  of  the 
latter  part  to  the  writing  of  the  '' Preliminary ''  chapter. 
On  Oct  8  I  wrote  :— 

*«  Ik  is  a  big  hamnma  even  to  prepare  the  materials,  and  it  will  be  a  Tery 
big  bosiness  to  properly  deal  with  them.  In  fact  I  feel  I  am  aboat  to 
eommenoe  the  most  arduous  part  of  my  midertaldng— being,  as  it  is,  so 
immensely  extensive  and  so  immensely  complex.  However,  the  organising 
ideas  are  making  themselves  fairly  dear,  and  I  have  hopes  that  it  will  work 
out  satisfaotorily,  and  that,  having  worked  oat  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  of  very 
great  importance  in  rationalising  peoples  ideas;  or  at  least  the  ideas  of  those 
who  are  soifioiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  asBimilating  it'* 

The  decision,  made  on  the  31st  of  the  month,  to  go  to 
Egypt,  was  joined  with  the  intention  of  writing  farther 
chapters  daring  the  voyage  np  and  down  the  Nile ;  and  to 
this  end  I  took  with  me  a  considerable  qaantity  of  classified 
extracts  and  memoranda :  deciding  that  ''I  mast  revert  to 
primitive  practices  and  be  my  own  amannensis'^.  Bat,  as 
is  implied  by  the  last  chapter  bat  one,  these  preparations 
and  resolves  proved  fatile.  Thoagh  one  of  the  yonng  ladies 
of  oar  party  kindly  ofEered  to  write  to  my  dictation,  yet  my 
mood  was  sach  tiiat  nothing  came  of  the  ofFer ;  and  the 
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packet  of  materials  I  had  taken  with  me  was  brought  back 
onopened:  the  only  furtherance  of  my  work  beingi  perhaps^ 
that  which  resulted  from  contact  with  people  in  a  lowev 
stage  of  civilization. 

Concerning  the  course  of  my  writing  daring  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter^  not  very  much  needs  here  be 
said.  I  will  note  only  that  I  decided  to  treat  the  successive 
chapters  of  PoKticcU  Institutions  as  I  had  treated  those  of 
Oer&monial  Instituiions.  I  decided  to  publish  them^  or  at 
any  rate  a  number  of  them^  serially;  and  I  made  arrange- 
ments, like  those  before  made,  with  the  Fortnightly  Review 
in  England,  with  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in  America, 
and  with  periodicals  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In 
this  case  I  did  not  extend  the  simultaneous  publication  of 
translations  to  Hungary  and  Russia :  why  I  do  not  now 
remember;  but  I  think  because  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  take  the  extra  trouble  involved.  Adding  only  that  the 
first  of  the  chapters  thus  published  made  its  appearanoe 
in  Nov.  1880,  and  the  last  (in  England  at  least)  in 
July  1881,  I  pass  on  to  narrate  the  incidents  which 
accompanied  this  portion  of  my  work. 

And  here  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  the  daily  routine  I  went  through  during  the  years 
now  passing.  Some  three  chapters  back,  a  transcribed 
portion  of  my  diary  presented  in  detail  my  occupations  and 
amusements  during  an  autumn  vacation;  and  it  seems  fit 
that  I  should  somewhere  give  a  like  transcript  from  the 
register  of  my  occupations  and  amusements  during  a 
portion  of  the  London  season.  To  avoid  the  need  for 
selection,  I  will  take  the  interval  between  my  return  from 
Egypt  and  the  end  of  March:  omitting  the  first  week^ 
daring  which,  after  three  months'  absence,  I  had  of  course 
scarcely  settled  down  into  the  usual  order,  either  of  work 
or  of  social  life. 
** February  22nd  [Sunday] :— Beading  and  sorting  moms;  Club;  dined  at 
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Balk's— Allnuui  and  wife.  S8rd:— New  seoretaiy— Mr.  Baiton;  lettara 
and  sorting  mems ;  Clab ;  dined  there,  Hirst  and  Delms.  34th : — ^Letters 
and  sorting  mems ;  Athen«un  oommittee ;  dined  at  Clnb— Tjndall,  Hirst,  and 
Debos.  85th :— Letters ;  reading  Frenoh  tables  for  eztraots ;  business ;  Club ; 
dined  there— Hirst,  Debos.  S6th :— Beading  Prenoh  tables  for  eztraots; 
Glnb ;  dined  there— Hirst.  27th :— Commenoed  *'  Politieal  Organisation  *' ; 
dined  at  CQab— Hirst,  Debus.  38th:— "Politioal  Organization";  Glnb; 
dined  at  Tyndall's— Hozley,  Dean  Stanley,  Hirst,  Lady  Gland  Hamilton, 
Hiss  TT^miitnn,  ^n.  39th  [Suiday] :— Bevising  draft  of  Aatobio. ;  dined  at 
Clab— Hirst  and  Debos.  March  1st :— **  Politioal  Organisation  " ;  dob  as 
osoaL  3nd:— <*  Politioal  Organization'* ;  Caob ;  dined  with  Bliss  North— 
Holman  Hont,  Fergosson,  Galton,  Biohmond,  Maskelyne,  dko.  8rd:— 
**  Politioal  Organisation  " ;  Glob ;  dined  with  FranUandr— meeting  Bpottis- 
wood.  Hooker,  Hozley,  Debos,  Tyndall,  <te.  4th:— •<  Politieal  Organiaa- 
tion'*;  Glob;  X  dinner.  6th  :—*< Politioal  Organization " ;  Glob;  dined 
there— Hirst  6th :— «< Politioal  Organization  '*;  Glob;  to  Eew  and  dined 
with  Hooker— met  Siemens,  Masters,  and  Henslow.  7th  [Sonday]:— 
Bevising Aotobio.;  walk  withGobb  and [Arthor] Cohen;  ealled  on  Campbells ; 
Glob ;  dined  there— Hirst  and  Debos.  8th :— Finished  **  Politioal  Ozgani. 
sation";  dined  at  Glob;  went  to  Criterion  Theatre.  9th :— Arranging 
mems ;  Athen«om  oommittee— Bole  H  election ;  ealled  on  Theresa  Potter  to 
inqoireabootthe  trayeOers;  dined  at  Glob— Morley.  10th:— Arranging 
mems;  began  "Politioal  Integration";  dined  at  Glob— Hirst;  SoirU  at 
Spottiswoode's.  11th :— •*  PoHtioal  Integration  " ;  dined  at  dob.  13th : 
— <*  PoHtioal  Integration  *' ;  Glob.  18th :— '*  PoUtical  Integration  ** ;  Glob ; 
dined  with  Lord  Arthor  Bossell— met  Lord  and  Lady  Sligo,  Lord  and  Lady 
Beay,  General  MoCrealook,  dko.  14th  [Sonday] : — Misoellaneoos ;  called  on 
Mrs.  Lewes ;  dined  at  Glob— Tyndall,  Hirst,  and  Debos.  16th :— Bevising ; 
dined  at  Glob— Boopell,  Hirst,  and  Debos.  16th :— Bevising ;  Glob ;  dined 
at  Galton's— Bomanes,  Maskelyne,  Straehey,  Miss  Lawrences,  dko.,  te 
17th:— Bevising;  dined  at  Glob.  18th :— Correspondence  with  Collier 
all  morning— no  amanoensis;  dined  at  dob.  19th:— Ditto,  Ditto; 
Athensom  Hoose-Committee— selecting  cooks;  dined  at  dob.  30th:— 
Bevising ;  dob ;  dined  at  Smalley's— Lord  Beay,  A.  Forbes,  Lord  Hooghton, 
Elton,  Gartwright,  ^to.  Slst  [Sonday] :— Unwell ;  dined  at  dob. 
83nd:— Bevising;  dined  at  dob— Hirst,  Debos.  38rd :— Bevising ;  dob ; 
dined    at    Harrison's— Pigott,  Paol,    te  34th  :— Bevising ;    looking 

after  refitting  of  my  stody,  and  arranging  books  ^;  dined  at  dob. 
35th :— Bevising ;  dined  at  dob  and  came  home  to  meet  Lett  36th : — 
With  Lett  to  Biohmond ;  dined  there ;  down  the  Thames  to  Eew ;  home  at 
6).  37th:^Bevising;  afternoon  with  Lott  to  Lyoeom,  to  see  Merchant 
of  Venice;  evening,  called  on  Baileys  [old  friends  we  made  in  Switaer* 
land  in  '58].  38th  [Sonday] :— Loch  came  to  spend  the  day;  afternoon, 
called  on  Bishopp  [an  old  engineering  friend];  dined  at  Si  James 
restaorant;  evening  at  Bosk's,       39th:— Over    with    Lott   to  Enmore 
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Packaod  ^nt  tiia  dftj  wiU&Lodi;  wilked  to  GMuuDhont  aOtb:— 
Lott  wwithome ;  ntw  SMieteiy,  Mr.  IMiinindi ;  dVititins  <*  PdUfciMl  Intagra- 
tion";  dinedfttCOiiK  81tt:--^Politieiaiiito8EalMn*';(a]ib; dined tiiM" 
These  entries  may  be  taken  as  fair  repreBentatiyes,  save 
in  two  respects.  It  seems  that  from  Uie  want  of  a  secretary 
during  part  of  the  time^  my  morning's  work  did  not 
proceed  in  the  ordinary  uniform  way — ^was  not  indicated, 
as  it  mostly  was^  by  the  title  of  a  chapter  repeated  day 
after  day^  followed  idFter  a  while  by  the  title  of  a  subsequent 
chapter.  And  then  I  see  no  mention  of  music.  Usually, 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  a  concert,  public  or  private, 
would  appear  in  the  record  of  my  relaxations. 

If  I  did  not  go  to  him  at  Easter^  Lett  usually  came  to 
me;  and  this  year  a  special  motive  for  coming  had  been  to 
hear  all  about  my  doings  in  Egypt.  Doubtless  among  the 
things  I  told  him,  was  something  equivalent  to  the 
following  passage  written  to  Youmans  on  Apnl  13 : — 
'*  I  am  glad,  to  report  myseli  as  well— better  indeed  than  I  have  been  lor 
a  long  time.  Notwithstanding  drawbacks,  the  break  in  my  ordinary  life 
whiflh  the  ezeorsion  to  Egypt  invdved,  seems  to  have  been  decidedly 
beneflflial,  and  has  apparent^  wozked  some  kind  of  oonstitational  ohange ; 
for,  marveUons  to  relate,  I  am  now  able  to  drink  beer  with  impunity  and  I 
think  with  benefit— a  thing  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  these  15  years 
or  more.*'  [Long  deaistanee  from  work  was  probably  a  chief  caose.] 
On  May  8,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  I  wrote  : — 

**  I  was  60  <m  Taesday  last  My  yigonr  is  pretty  well  shown  by  the  faet 
that  I  fmmd  myself  nmning  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  as  loommonly  do." 
It  seems  strange  that,  considering  my  frequent  bouts  of 
dyspepsia  and  perpetual  bad  nights,  I  should  have  retained 
so  much  vitality.  The  next  extract,  dated  21  June,  con- 
cerns another  matter  :— 

<«  Enclosed  I  send  yon  a  note  which  will  please  yon,  and  which  win 
furnish  yoo  with  an  admirable  handle  against  the  Olassicists.  It  is  from 
the  Greek  minister  here;  and  accompanies,  as  yon  see  by  its  oontsnta,  a 
Greek  translation  made  by  a  late  liinister  of  Education.  The  surprising 
and  extremely  telling  fact  is  that  this  thing  which  the  Greeks  have  first 
undertaken  to  translate,  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  i^dticatum— <' What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ". 
Anomalous  enough  1     While  in  England  the  educational 
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authorities  cry  "Greek  Literature  rather  than  Science/'  in 
Oreece  they  ciy  ''  Science  rather  than  Greek  literature/* 

Whitsuntide  found  me  at  Clifton:  duty  more  than 
pleasure  being  the  occasion  of  my  journey  there.  Since 
the  death  of  my  uncle  Thomas,  named  in  an  early  part 
of  this  work,  I  have  made  no  mention  of  my  aunt  Anna. 
But  on  looking  back  I  count  up  four  visits  to  see  her^ 
which  were  among  those  unrecorded  excursions  referred 
to  in  a  recent  chapter :  two  being  to  Hinton^  where^  after 
the  death  of  her  brother^  Mr.  Brooke,  she  liyed  for  some 
years  with  her  sister-in-law  and  niece ;  and  two  being  to 
Churchill  near  Bristol,  where  she  has,  since  the  death  of 
her  sister-in-law,  lived  with  the  clergyman  to  whom  her 
niece  was  married.  Churchill  is  within  easy  reach  of 
Clifton.  On  going  thither  I  learned  that  she  was  at  Weston- 
super-Mare.  There  I  went  next  day,  and  found  her 
bearing  cheerfully  her  invalid-life  in  bed,  borne  for  years 
before  and  years  since — evidently  consoled  by  those 
thoughts  of  compensation  hereafter  which  doubtless,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  make  the  ills  of  life  more 
tolerable  to  many  than  they  would  else  be. 

Before  returning  to  town  I  made  a  dStowr  to  Stourbridge, 
with  a  view  to  finding  an  answer  to  the  genealogical  ques- 
tion named  in  a  preceding  chapter ;  but  I  failed,  as  before. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  an  atithor  finds  that  each 
new  book  is  a  new  hostage  to  fortune.  Like  a  child  of  the 
body,  to  which  Bacon's  metaphor  tacitly  refers,  a  child  of 
the  mind  becomes  a  source  of  troubles  and  anxieties ;  so 
that, as  he  advances  in  life,moreand  more  of  theauthor's  time 
is  taken  up  with  the  increasing  distractions  which  accom- 
pany the  increasing  number  of  volumes  published.  I  do  not 
refer  only  to  the  fact  that  each  additional  work  furnishes  a 
further  vulnerable  place  to  antagonists;  though  this  is  of 
course  a  large  part  of  the  result.  But  I  refer  also  to  the 
&ct  that  each  additional  work  brings  after  it  an  extra 
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Beries  of  transaotions  whioli  angment  the  complications 
of  life  in  snbseqnent  years — ^ttie  trouble  of  reyision,  the 
attention  required  to  bring  things  np  to  date^  the  business 
of  new  editions. 

This  spring  two  interraptions  hence  arising  occnrred; 
of  which  the  first  was  entailed  by  an  apparent  need  for 
self-defence.  By  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie  there  had  been 
published  a  yolume.  On  Mr.  Spencef^s  Formula  of  Evolur- 
tion,  aiming  to  refute  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  First 
Principles;  and  the  Bey.  Prof.  Birks  had  issued  a  book 
entitled  Modem  Physical  Fatalism  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Evolution,  including  an  eoMimination  of  Mr.  H.  Spenoer^s 
First  Principles.  Besides  these  major  attacks,  formidable 
if  measured  by  bulk,  there  were  some  minor  ones,  less 
bulky,  but  more  worthy  of  notice,  coming  from  Prof.  Tait^ 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Elirkman,  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold,  the  North 
American  Beview,  and  Prof.  Cli£fe  Leslie.  A  new  edition  of 
First  Principles  was  called  for;  and,  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  deal  with  these  antagonists  in  an  Appendix,  I 
deyoted  to  the  task  parts  of  June  and  July. 

The  other  interruption  had  a  different  origin.  When  I 
agreed  to  publish  The  Study  of  Sociology  in  the  ''  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,''  I  stipulated  that  after  a  specified 
period  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  issue  an  edition  of  the 
work  along  with  my  other  works.  The  year  in  which  I 
became  free  to  do  this  was  1880;  and  for  seyeral  preceding 
years  I  had,  during  interyals  of  leisure,  been  slowly 
remoying  such  defects  of  expression  as  I  found  in  the  book, 
and  preparing  a  postscript.  I  think  I  haye  before  named 
the  &ct  that  so  far  from  disliking  the  process  of  polishing, 
as  most  writers  do,  I  haye  a  partiality  for  it ;  and  cannot 
let  any  piece  of  work  pass  so  long  as  it  seems  to  me  possible 
to  improye  it.  The  library  edition  of  The  Study  of  Sociology, 
published  in  July  of  this  year,  furnished  a  marked  iQustra- 
tion  of  this  trait.  I  had  of  course  revised  the  original 
MS.;  I  had  reyised  the  proofs  before  publication  in  the 
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Ocntemporary  ;  I  had  reyised  the  proofs  of  the  re-pnblished 
ftrtioles  forming  the  volmne  as  it  appeared  in  the  ''Inter- 
national Scientific  Series'';  I  had  revised  this  Tolome  in 
preparation  for  a  final  edition  ;  and^  lastly^  I  had  revised 
the  successive  sheets  of  this  final  edition  as  they  passed 
through  the  press.  Thus  every  sentence  in  the  work 
had  passed  under  my  eye  for  correction  five  times;  and 
each  time  there  was  rarely  a  page  which  did  not  bear  some 
erasures  and  marginal  marks.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  changes  of  expression^  carried  even  to  a  much  smaller 
extent,  are  commonly  injorious;  and  it  may  be  that  the  first 
mode  of  expression  is  occasionally  the  best.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  where  an  alteration  is  also  a  condensation  it  is 
nearly  always  an  improvement. 

Occasionally  very  ludicrous  effects  are  caused  by  the 
printing  of  sentences  which  were  probably  not  read  over 
after  they  were  written.  I  have  noted  in  the  course  of 
years  two  examples  worth  recording.  One  was  in  an 
advertisement  which  I  cut  out  of  Tlie  Times,  and  have 
now  before  me.    It  begins  as  follows: — 

**Mb.  HamtT  Lbbub's  Osoim,  June  ll.^PBoeBAiaa :— Part  1.  Saored 
MtiBio.~Motett,  for  doable  ohoir,  *  The  Spirit  alsohelpetli  as'  (In  oompUanoe 
with  Tery  nmneroni  reqneeta),  Bach." 

The  other  was  still  more  remarkable.     Some  dozen  years 

since   there    arose  a  mania  for  ornamenting  houses  at 

Christmas  with  illuminated  texts;  and  in  response  to  the 

demand  for  these^  there  appeared  an  advertisement  of 

''Marcus  Ward's  Christmas  Wall  Decorations".    To  guide 

purchasers  in  ordering  those  which  would  fit  spaces  on 

their  walls,  Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.  had  specified  after  each 

text   the  length    of   the    scroll    occupied   by  it.      This 

memorandum  of  length  gave  to  more  than  one  of  them 

some  oddity  of  appearance ;  but  finally  there  came  this  :«• 

**  *  UiiTo  TOO  is  BOBM  a  S4TI0UB  '•    Aboot  6  feet  long." 

This  advertisement^  which  also  I  have  preserved^  will 
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be    found    in     the    AiKeruBum    for     Dec.     15,     1877, 
page  788. 

Already  I  have  narrated  two  strange  coincidences  that 
have  occorred  to  me;  and  because  it  famished  the 
occasion  for  a  third,  I  most  say  something  about  my 
yisit  to  Scotland  this  antomn. 

After  a  fortnight  at  Inyeroran,  I  moved  on  to  Loch 
Honm-head.  A  deer-forest,  spreading  over  some  of  the 
mountains  adjacent,  had  been  for  several  years  tenanted 
by  Mr.  Robert  Birkbeck;  and  by  him  I  had  been  invited 
there.  A  small  yacht  which  fetched  me  from  Glenelg,  and 
in  which  various  excursions  were  made,  added  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  place ;  and  partly  in  rambling,  partly  in 
sea-fishing,  partly  in  yachting,  a  pleasant  ten  days  was 
passed.  Daring  my  stay,  reference  was  made  to  Black's 
novels,  the  scenes  of  many  of  which  lie  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  This  recalled  to  me  a  curious  coincidence 
which  had  occurred  some  years  before  while  I  was  staying 
at  Ardtomish.  I  was  reading  A  DoMghier  of  Helh.  At 
intervak  I  had  got  through  the  first  volume  and  com- 
menced the  second,  when,  one  afternoon,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Dobhran  was  about  to  start  for  Oban  to  meet 
friends  who  were  arriving  from  Glasgow.  Knowing  that 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied  time,  I  took 
with  me  this  second  volume.  We  arrived  in  Oban  Bay  half 
an  hour  before  the  steamer  was  due,  and  cast  anchor.  During 
the  interval  of  waiting  I  resumed  my  noveL  Presentiy  I 
came  to  a  part  which  told  how  the  heroine  was  taken  on  a 
yachting  excursion  by  her  friends,  and  went  to  Oban  Bay. 
This  odd  coincidence  between  the  fictitious  yachting  and 
the  actual  yachting  I  narrated.  Now  comes  the  strange 
fact.  If  not  the  next  day,  then  certainly  within  a  few 
days,  I  took  up  a  number  of  the  Comhill  Magassine  in 
which  Mr.  Black's  novel,  WhUe  Wings,  was  being  serially 
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published,  and  read  a  cliapter  containing  an  acconnt  of  a 
yisit  paid  by  the  heroine  and  her  friends  to  Loch  Honm  I 
The  coincidence  was  not,  on  this  second  occasion,  complete ; 
for  I  was  not  on  board  Mr.  Birkbeck's  yacht  while  reading. 
But  the  yacht  was  lying  out  in  the  loch,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  window  at  which  I  sat. 

For  this  last  of  the  three  coincidences  I  have  named, 
there  is  no  other  evidence  than  my  own  word ;  but  of  the 
others  there  exist,  among  my  papers,  docmnentary  proofs. 
The  one  described  in  the  first  yolnme,  showing  that,  at  an 
interval  of  four  years,  I  made  two  engagements  of  exactly 
the  same  kind,  in  which  my  two  superiors  were  both  of  the 
same  nationality,  had  the  same  surnames,  and  the  same 
christian  names,  is  one  which  might  as  readily  have 
occurred  to  any  one  else  as  to  me;  and  one  which  I 
suppose  must  from  time  to  time  be  paralleled  in  the  degree 
of  correspondence,  if  not  in  the  kind  of  correspondence. 
Now  comes  the  lesson.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
expecting  correspondence  between  two  such  sets  of  facts 
in  actual  life,  tlum  between  such  a  set  in  actual  life  and 
such  a  set  in  a  dream.  Considered  as  a  question  of 
probabilities,  the  last  correspondence  is  just  as  likely  as 
the  first.  See  then  the  implication.  Millions  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  dream  every  night;  and  in  the  space  of  a 
year  there  are  probably  at  least  a  hundred  ndllions  of 
dreams  vivid  enough  to  be  recalled  on  awaking.  Clearly, 
then,  in  view  of  this  occasional  correspondence  between 
two  sets  of  events  in  actual  life,  we  must  infer  that  out  of 
this  enormous  number  of  cases  there  will  occasionally  be 
a  correspondence  between  a  set  of  events  in  actual  life  and 
a  set  of  events  in  a  dream;  and  when  one  such  occurs 
it  will  appear  like  a  fulfilment.  May  we  not  say  that 
the  alleged  fulfilments  are  not  more  common  than,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  probability,  we  may  expect 
them  to  be? 

My  farewell  to  my  friends,  and  to  the  grand  scenery  of 
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Looh  Honrn,  was  made  on  the  25ih  Aagnst,  and  on  ilie  next 
day  I  arriyed  in  London. 

As  narrated  aboye^  there  Had  arisen  in  the  spring  two  of 
those  eddies  or  backwaters  by  which  the  stream  of  an 
author's  life  is  more  and  more  impeded  as  it  lengthens  and 
broadens;  and  now  in  the  automn  there  arose  another. 
Its  natore  is  indicated   in   the   following  extract  from 

correspondence : — 

**As  70a  haye,  I  daresay,  observed,  I  hare  been  a  good  deal  attaoked  by 
Tarioos  eritics  as  to  the  *<inoo]ierenoe  ",  as  they  oall  it,  of  my  psyohologioal 
qrstem,  and  the  **oonfa8ed"  eharaoter  of  my  metaphysios:  the  eonfnsion 
whidh  they  asoribe  to  me,  being,  as  I  oonoeiTe,  dae  to  their  own  inability  to 
00-ordinate  the  seyeral  aqteots  of  the  system  as  they  are  now  sepanMy 
stated.  As  I  hinted  in  the  course  of  my  reply  to  oritioiBmB,  written  tome 
years  ago,  I  had  originally  intended  to  write  a  division  nnder  the  head 
"Oongmities",  in  whioh  the  harmony  existing  between  the  several  parts 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  had  refrained  from  doing  this  beeanse  I  thoo^ 
the  harmony  was  snffidently  oonspioooos ;  bat  that,  as  the  oritieisms  passed 
proved  that  this  was  not  the  ease,  I  might  hereafter  add  this  division.  The 
third  edition  of  the  PjycAolo^,  I  find,  is  now  gone,  with  the  exception  of  fi^y 
copies;  and  finding  this,  I  am  inclined  to  prepare  this  additional  division  lor 
the  fourth  edition.  As  this  opinion  concerning  the  PiyeMo^,— 4hat  the 
views  are  not  consistent  with  one  another,— has  been  made  widely  prevalent, 
and  is  repeated  by  critics  who  know  nothing  abont  it  as  an  established 
truth,  it  seems  to  me  needfol  that  I  shonld  do  this ;  especially  as  I  fan^ 
the  reputation  of  the  book  is  somewhat  damaged  by  this  kind  of  opinion  in 
the  Universities." 

The  execution  of  this  piece  of  work,  commenced  before  I 
left  town,  occupied  me  for  a  month  after  my  return;  and 
then  followed  a  short  supplementary  holiday.  I  had  for 
seyeral  years  made  it  a  practice  to  take  runs  down  to 
the  sea-side  (usually  Brighton)  when  the  state  of  my  work 
enabled  me  to  partly  occupy  the  time  in  reyision.  So, 
taking  with  me  a  set  of  proo&  of  this  new  diyision  of  the 
Psychology^  and  yisiting  the  Spottiswoodes  at  Coombe  Bank 
on  my  way,  I  passed  on  to  Minster,  Margate,  Westgate, 
Bamsgate,  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Doyer:  staying  a  few 
hours  at  some  of  these  places  and  a  few  days  at  others; 
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and  returning  to  town    as   soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
proof-correoting. 

Still  another  backwater  now  hindered  me.  Yarions 
critioisms,  some  from  nndistingnished  persons  and  others 
from  men  of  mark,  had  been  made  upon  TlieData  of 
Ethics:  Prof.  Sidgwick  being,  I  remember,  one  among 
these  last.  A  new  edition  was  called  for;  and,  to  remoye 
certain  of  the  misapprehensions  and  invalid  objections,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  say  something.  The  result  was  that 
I  deyoted  nearly  three  weeks  to  writing  an  appendix  to  the 
book.  Only  in  the  last  week  of  October  had  I  freed  myself 
from  these  yarions  entanglements,  and  was  able  to  resume 
the  writing  of  PoUtieal  InsiiiuUons,  which  thereafter  made 
some  progress. 

Two  months  later  came  one  of  those  events  which, 
as  the  years  roU  on,  happen  with  increasing  frequency,  and 
render  life  less  worth  living.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Lott  tells  what  this  event  was  :— 
**  Yoa  were  doabUess  saddened  hj  the  nidden  death  of  George  Blioi  I  had 
■ean  her  on  the  yery  afternoon  of  the  daj  on  whioh  she  waa  taken  ill— being 
impelled  to  go  in  responfle  to  a  note  I  had  receiTed  the  preceding  day,  and 
by  iheooneoionanees  that  I  waa  leaving  town  and  oonld  not  otherwise  expect 
to  see  her  for  three  weeks.  The  next  I  knew  was  the  announcement  of  her 
death  in  Thursday's  evening  paper,  which  reached  me  at  Hastings." 

Some  of  the  obituary  notices  contained  an  error  which 
had  been  long  current  without  making  its  appearance  in 
such  form  as  to  admit  of  rectification.  It  was  now  needful 
to  rectify  it,  and  I  published  the  following  letter  in  several 
of  the  daily  papers. 

**  Sib,— Though,  as  one  among  those  intimate  friends  most  shocked  1^ 
her  sadden  death,  I  would  willingly  keep  silence,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow 
to  passa  serious  error  contained  in  your  biographical  notice  of  George  BUot. 
Apoettire  form  is  there  given  to  the  belief  which  has  been  long  cnrrent,  that 
I  had  moch  to  do  with  her  edacation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  belief.  Onr  friendship  did  not  commence  until  1S61— •  date  several 
years  later  than  the  pablication  of  her  translation  of  Strauss,  and  when 
■he  was  already  distinguished  l^  that  breadth  of  cnltoxe  and  mdversality  of 
poweridiichhaTesinee  made  her  known  to  aU  the  woild.—HnBna  Spman.** 

Information   whioh  I   had,  I  suppose,   given  to   my 
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American  friend  daring  one  of  Iiis  yifiitB  here^  led  Imn  to 
publiflh  in  a  New  York  journal  a  letter  rectifying  kindred 
misconceptions  current  in  the  United  States.  This  is  wliafe 
I  subsequently  wrote  to  him  on  the  matter : — 

'*  Tour  Moond  latter,  whioh  eono«med  the  notioe  of  <*  George  Eliot," 
reached  me  whfle  away  in  OlonoefterBhire,  hot  onlj  this  morning  did  I 
receive  a  copy  of  the  8vn^  oontaining  yoor  explanations. 
"  What  yon  have  said  is  nearer  to  the  tmth  than  the  current  statements 
are,  though  it  is  still,  I  think,  diyergent,  as  representing  my  inflnenoe  as 
greater  than  I  think  it  was.  Inrespeot  to  the  fact  that  I,  in  early  days,  urged 
her  to  write  fiction,  yon  are  doahtless  right ;  thoo^^  it  was  not  so  mnoh  on 
the  groimd  of  any  onfltness  for  philosophical  writing,  which  I  shoald  be  far 
from  alleging,  bat  on  the  ground  that  I  thought  she  had  in  a  high  degree  aU 
the  facnlties  needed  for  fiction.    That  she  resisted  this  soggestion  for  some 
years  is  also  true.    Itmay  be,  and  probably  is,  as  yon  say,  that  she  was  oon- 
siderably  inflaenced  all  along  by  my  books.    In  fact,  accepting  their  general 
▼lews  as  she  did,  it  ooold  hardly  be  otherwise ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Prineiflu  of  Piyehology  was  a  help  to  her  in  the  respect  of  her  ana^ses. 
Bat  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  consider  the  eflfect  so  great  as  you  suppose. 
Her  powers  in  respect  of  introspection  and  sympathetic  insight  into  others* 
were  naturally  extremely  great ;  and  I  think  her  achierements  in  the  way  of 
delineation  of  character  are  almost  wholly  due  to  spontaneous  intuitioa. 
'*  In  respect  of  her  aTowed  condition,  she  has  been  more  a  disciple  of 
Gomte  than  of  mine ;  although  her  acceptance  of  Oomte's  views  was  very 
much  qualified,  and,  indeed,  hardly  constituted  her  a  Comtist  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.    StiU  she  had  strong  leanings  to  the  **  Beligion  of  Humanity", 
and  that  always  remained  a  point  of  difference  between  us.     However, 
daring  our  last  interview,  whioh  was  on  the  very  day  she  was  taken  ill, 
conversation  brought  out  evidence  that  she  was  veering  a  good  deal  away 
from  Gomte,  and  recognised  the  fundamental  divergence  from  the  Oomtist 
conception  of  society,  of  views  of  mine  which  she  accepted.    She  had  been 
re-reading,  with  Mr.  Gross,  the  Data  qf  Ethiet  and  the  Studif  of  Sociology  (the 
last,  indeed,  for  the  third  time),  and  was  in  general  sympathy  with  their  views. 
So  that  the  influence  might  have  been  more  manifest  in  further  works  if  she 
had  lived  to  write  them  (she  had  sketched  out  another  novel  and  written  the 
first  chapter). 

"  However,  you  have  done  very  well  by  correcting  the  false  impressions 
that  have  beeoi  so  widely  diffused.  Probably  you  have  already  seen  that  I 
immediately  myself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  papers  stating  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  notion  that  her  education  had  been  under  my  direction." 

To  exclude  a  mis-apprehension  likely  to  be  strengthened 
by  a  reference  made  above^  let  me  say  that  the  mention  of 
Gomte  and  his  doctrines  had  resulted  during  a  conyersation 
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oonoeming  TheStudy  of  Sociology,  and  was  quite  incidental. 
PoBitiTiam  had  always  been  a  tacitly  tabooed  topic  between 
the  Leweses  and  myself — ^the  only  topic  on  which  we 
differed^  and  which  we  refrained  from  discussing. 

A  moyement  was  commenced  to  obtain  for  George  Elioi 
a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but^  before  any  oyert  steps 
were  taken,  it  was  conduded  that  undesirable  comments 
would  probably  be  made,  and  the  moyement  was  abandoned. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Highgate  Cemetery ;  and,  though  the 
day  was  continuously  rainy,  the  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
yery  large  concourse,  including  many  distinguished  men. 

The  mention  aboye  of  The  Study  of  Sociology,  and  the 
consciousness  that  the  writing  of  PoUHcal  In$titution§ 
occupied  me  during  the  period  coyered  by  this  chapter, 
suggest  the  propriety  of  here  saying  something  about  my 
political  opinions  at  the  age  of  60,  considered  in  contrast 
with  those  I  held  in  early  days.  Haye  my  ideas  been 
modified  by  the  conseryatism  of  adyancing  years,  or  by  the 
wider  knowledge  acquired  f  or  haye  both  operated  in 
causing  the  dumge  from  a  sanguine  yiew  to  a  desponding 
yiew  f  I  haye  sometimes  startled  friends  by  saying  that  I 
am  more  tory  than  any  tory,  and  more  radical  than  any 
radical;  and  the  still-continued  truth  of  this  paradox  shows 
that,  while  I  haye  not  relinquished  my  ideal  of  the  future,  I 
haye  come  to  see  that  its  realiisation  is  far  more  remote  than 
I  had  supposed.  The  indignation  against  wrong,  the  hope- 
fulness of  youth,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  had  joined  in 
me,  as  they  do  in  many,  to  produce  eagerness  for  political 
re-organization,  and  the  belief  that  it  needed  only  to 
establish  a  form  of  goyemment  theoretically  more  equitable, 
to  remedy  the  eyils  under  which  society  suffered.  Hence 
my  juyenile  radicalism. 

It  is  true,  as  shown  in  Social  StaUcs,  that  by  the  time  I 
was  thirty  the  crude  notions  of  fiye-and-twenty  had  been 
considerably  qualified.    I  had  come  to  see  that  institutions 
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are  dependent  on  oliaraoter;  uid^  Howeyer  clianged  in  their 
snperfioial  aspects^  cannot  be  changed  in  their  essential 
natures  faster  than  character  changes.  It  had  become 
manifest  to  me  that  men  are  rational  beings  in  bnt  a  very 
limited  sense;  that  conduct  results  from  desire,  to  the 
gratification  of  which  reason  serves  but  as  a  goide;  and 
thafc  hence  political  action  will  on  the  average  be  determined 
by  the  balance  of  desires,  wherever  this  can  show  itself.  It 
is  also  true,  as  shown  in  the  essay  on  ^'Reform :  the  Dangers 
and  the  Safeguards'^  that  ten  years  later  I  saw  that 
miB<diiefi9  would  result  from  the  giving  of  votes,  nnless  the 
costs  of  political  action,  general  and  local,  were  made  to 
&]1  directly  and  unmistakeably  on  all  individuals  who  had 
them ;  and  that  political  power  can  be  safely  extended  only 
as  fast  as  governmental  functions  are  restricted. 

But  I  myself  illustrated  the  truth  that  feeling  rather  than 
intellect  guides ;  for^apparently  forgetting  these  conclusions, 
I  approved  that  wide  extension  of  the  firanchise  effected  by 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1867.  The  sentiment  of  early  years,  so 
strongly  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  seemingly-just  principle 
of  giving  equal  political  powers  to  aU  men,  proved  too 
strong  for  the  restraints  of  my  calmer  judgments.  And 
then,  beyond  those  recognized  truths  which  feeling  led  me 
to  ignore,  there  were  other  truths  unrecognized  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  overlooked,  and  from  the  recognition  of 
which  further  deterrents  should  have  arisen. 

I  might  have  inferred  a  priori^  that  which  has  now 
become  clear  a  posteriori,  that  the  change  would  result  in 
replacing  the  old  class-legislation  by  a  new  class-legislation. 
It  is  certain  that,  given  the  average  human  nature  now 
existing,  those  who  have  power  will  pursue,  indirectly  if 
not  directly,  obscurely  if  not  clearly,  their  own  interests,  or 
rather  their  apparent  interests.  We  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  lower  classes  are  intrinsically  better 
than  the  higher  classes.  Hence  if,  while  the  last  were 
predominant,  they  made  laws  which  in  one  way  or  other 
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fistyonred  themselyes^  it  follows  that  now,  when  the  first  are 
predominant,  they  also  will  give  legislation  a  bias  to  their 
own  advantage.  Manifest  as  it  iJways  was,  it  has  now 
become  more  manifest  still,  that,  so  long  as  goyemmental 
actien  is  unrestricted,  the  thing  required  is  a  representation 
of  intereats;  and  that  a  system  under  which  one  interest  is 
overwhelmingly  represented  (whether  it  be  that  of  a  smaller 
or  of  a  larger  section  of  the  community)  will  issue  in  one- 
sided laws.  We  shall  presently  see  the  injustices  once 
inflicted  by  the  employing  classes  paralleled  by  the 
injustices  inflicted  by  the  employed  classes.  During  a  long 
past  the  superior  have  inequitably  profited  at  the  cost  of 
the  inferior;  and  now  one  of  those  rhythms  displayed  in 
movements  of  every  order,  is  bringing  about  a  state  in 
which  the  inferior  will  inequitably  profit  at  the  cost  of 
the  superior. 

There  was  another  overlooked  truth  which  has  lately 
become  conspicuous  enough.  Often  I  have  reproached 
politicians  with  contemplating  only  the  proximate  results 
of  legislation  and  not  seeing  the  remote  results;  and  I  find 
I  have  to  reproach  myself  with  a  kindred  blindness.  I 
did  not  in  early  days  perceive  that  one  organic  cljmge 
tends  ever  to  initiate  another,  and  this  another,  occasionally 
bringing  about  a  perpetual  moulding  and  re-moulding  of 
institutions,  and  a  too-plastic  state  of  society;  until  there 
eventually  arrives  something  approaching  to  political  dis- 
organization. 

But,  as  above  said,  while  character  remains  unchanged, 
change  of  institutions,  however  great  superficially,  cannot 
be  fundamentally  great;  and  while  there  is  going  on  dis- 
organization of  one  kind,  there  goes  on  re-organization  of 
another  kind — ^while  the  old  coercive  arrangements  are 
being  relaxed,  new  coercive  arrangements  are  being 
unobtrusively  established.  For  the  concomitant  of  that 
legislation  which  more  and  more  advantages  the  employed 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  employing  classes,  is  the 
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growth  of  an  administrative  system  becoming  ever  more 
powerful  and  peremptory — a  new  goyeming  agency  which 
the  emancipated  people  are  onawares  elaborating  for  them- 
selyes,  while  thinking  only  of  gaining  the  promised  benefits. 
Unceasing  deyelopment  of  this,  daily  more  rapid,  has  now 
become  ineyitable,  for  the  reason  that  both  electors  and 
their  representatiyes  invoke  with  increasing  urgency  public 
help,  public  expenditure,  and  public  regulation,  which  all 
imply  a  continually  augmenting  army  of  officials — an  army 
which,  by  the  restrictions  and  dictations  its  members 
enforce,  gradually  decreases  the  freedom  of  citizens,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  further  decreases  this  freedom  by 
demanding  that  more  and  more  of  their  labour  shall  be 
devoted  to  maintaining  it  and  payyig  for  the  work  it 
superintends.  The  insidious  growth  of  this  organised  and 
consolidated  bureaucracy  will  go  on,  because  the  electorate 
cannot  conceive  the  general  but  distant  evils  it  must  entail, 
in  contrast  with  the  special  and  immediate  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  its  action.  For  the  masses  can  i^preciate 
nothing  but  material  boons — better  homes,  shorter  hours, 
higher  wages,  more  regular  work.  Hence  they  are  in 
favour  of  those  who  vote  for  restricting  time  in  mines,  for 
forcing  employers  to  contribute  to  men's  insurance  funds, 
for  dictating  railway-fares  and  freights,  for  abolishing  the 
so-called  sweating  system.  It  seems  to  them  quite  right 
that  education,  wholly  paid  for  by  rates,  should  be  State- 
regulated  j  that  the  State  should  give  technical  instruction; 
that  quarries  should  be  inspected  and  regulated ;  that  there 
should  be  sanitary  registration  of  hotels.  The  powero 
which  local  governments  now  have  to  supply  gas,  water^ 
and  electric  light,  they  think  may  fitly  be  extended  to 
TnaVing  tramways,  buying  and  working  adjacent  canals, 
building  houses  for  artizans  and  labourers,  lending  money 
for  the  purchase  of  freeholds,  and  otherwise  adding  to 
conveniences  and  giving  employment.  While  all  this 
implies  a  wide-spread  officialism,  ever  growing  in  power. 
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it  implies  angmented  burdens  npon  all  who  have  means : 
constitating  an  indirect  re-distribntion  of  property.  There 
is,  in  fact,  already  in  force  the  policy  which  Mr.  Henry 
Qeorge  adyocates,  when  he  says  we  mast  not  torn  out  the 
landlords  bnt  '^  tax  them  ont  ''• 

On  recognizing  the  nniyersalify  of  rhythm,  it  becomes 
clear  thatitwas  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great  relaxation  of 
restraints — apolitical,  social,  commercial — ^which  culminated 
in  free-trade,  would  continue.  A  re-imposition  of  restraints, 
if  not  of  the  same  kind  then  of  other  kinds,  was  inevitable; 
and  it  is  now  manifest  that  whereas  during  a  long  period 
there  had  been  an  advance  from  involuntary  co-operation 
in  social  affairs  to  voluntary  co-operation  (or,  to  use  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  language,  from  statue  to  contract),  there 
has  now  commenced  a  reversal  of  the  process.  Contract 
is  in  aU  directions  being  weakened  and  broken;  and  we 
are  on  the  way  back  to  that  involuntary  co-operation,  or 
system  of  status,  consequent  on  the  immense  development 
of  public  administrations  and  the  corresponding  subordina- 
tion of  citizens — a  system  of  industries  carried  on  under 
universal  State-regalation — a  new  tyranny  eventually 
leading  to  new  resistances  and  emancipations. 

There  may  be  &ctors  which  I  have  overlooked.  Co- 
operation, for  example,  were  it  successful,  might  do  much 
towards  checking  this  transformation.  But  so  long  as 
co-operation  succeeds  only  in  distribution  and  fails  in 
production,  not  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  it.  Human 
nature  must  be  much  better  than  it  at  present  is  before  a 
much  higher  civilization  can  be  established.  Though  I 
believe  that,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  *'  there's  a  good 
time  coming'',  it  now  seems  to  me  that  the  ''good  time" 
is  very  far  distant. 

Beyond  the  usual  routine  entries,  varied  by  mention  of  a 
visit  to  Standish  at  Easter,  my  diary  tells  me  nothing 
of  note  concerning  the  season  of   1881.     The  following 
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extracts  from  letters,  howerer^  seem  worth  reprodacing 

The  first  is  dated  Feb.  14.^— 

*"  I  hsd  fian  AVsf«  dM  oOiv  daj  a  pkMWii  irfsM  Q<  iotdlisnoe  1^^ 
joa  win  be  glad  to  learn.  The  ¥nmA  GoferanMnt  hafe  boo^^  100  eopiee 
of  diatamdalk»of7^1>alai/JBtUetteflMpiilfielibnaie8inFcaiioe.'' 

The  next  is  dated  May  7 : — 

"I  incioaealettarfwmlIodeyinidiMh,aayooiee,lieptopo9egto6Pdtha 

■Kieewiflifliaforflieomiiigfliy^oo'^Oomiwmid  Polities 

The  sncoeeding  chapters  were,  however,  published  in 
America.  The  next  passage  which  may  fitly  be  quoted 
bears  the  date  June  IS : — 

**l$m^fMAio  MathaiToiitaketibaMineTiawasIdowitiifeqMottotfaa 
fopreme  hnportanoe  of  the  politieal  tfaaoiy,  espedaUj  lor  joa  in  the  UUS. 
I  do  not  beliere  thai  a  true  theoiy  win  do  moeh  good ;  bot  we  may  at  any 
rate  eaj,  eootnriwise,  that  an  nntrae  one  doee  a  great  deal  ol  hann ;  and  at 
pfeeent  moeh  nrifwhief  ie  going  oo  among  joa  aa  a  resoh  of  untrue  theories." 

Utterly  irrelevant  thongh  it  is  in  subject,  I  am  prompted 

to  add  here  a  passage  written  during  this  spring  to  my 

friend  Lett: — 

"As  70a  eay  yoa  have  thoo^ti  of  ooming  to  hear  Beriioi'e  Faugt^  I  woold 
•oggeet  that  a  moeh  better  thing  in  that  wiKj  would  be  to  hear  hie  JBoneo  and 
Julietf  whieh  I  am  fjM  to  say  ie  to  be  repeated  on  April  7th.  This  is,  I  am 
now  eertsin,  the  pieoe  a  part  of  whieh  so  delighted  me  when  I  heard  it 
thirty  yean  ago,  and  the  non-reoognition  of  which  bj  the  oritieal  world  so 
exasperated  me.  I  hare  been  sinoe  that  time  aware  that  it  was  a  part  of 
FoiuH  or  a  part  of  Bosieo  amd  Juliet;  and  now.haTing  recently  heard  Fanut^ 
which  did  not  reach  my  wpectations,  I  am  dear  it  was  a  part  of  fioaieo 
Ofid  Juliet:* 

I  must  have  been  mistaken,  however;  for  I  did  not  find  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet  anything  which  gave  me  such  extreme 
pleasure  as  did  some  music  of  Berlios  played  during  the 
first  season  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  which  he 
then  conducted.  I  haye  not  been  able  to  discover  what 
music  it  was. 

An  occurrence  too  amusing  to  go  unrecorded,  requires 
the  introduction  that  this  autumn  I  decided  to  visit  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Grampians,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
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One  of  the  results  is  given  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  to  my  American  friend : — 

"I  mBj  and  with  ■omnthing  to  make  yon  laugh.  A  stoiy  is  in  oiroolation, 
whidh  originally  made  iti  appearance  in  one  of  oor  personal  journals,  The 
Worlds  that  a  place  which  I  visited  during  my  absence  has  been  exorcised,  in 
consequence  of  my  presence.  It  was  at  Braemar,  where,  as  the  paragraph 
states  (rightly),  I  had  been  staying  some  days,  and  where  a  Free  Ohorch 
clergyman  saw  my  name  in  the  Tisitors'  book.  **  He  was  seen  to  shndder, 
and,  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  in  tremolons  accents  said  that  Anti- 
Ohrist  was  liTing  onder  the  same  roof,  and  straightway  conTened  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  billiard  room  as  a  fomigatory  measore." 

Ejiowing  the  worth  of  newspaper  statements^  I  gave  but 
little  heed  to  this  story  nntil  I  obtained  a  yerification.  But 
from  a  fellow-member  of  the  Athensdnm,  who  was  in  the 
hotel  after  my  departure,  and  also  from  another  acquain- 
tance, I  learnt  that  something  of  the  kind  took  place. 

A  letter  written  soon  after  from  Ardtomish,  or  rather 
from  its  neighbourhood,  contains  a  quotable  paragraph.  It 
is  dated  ''SS.  Yacht  Dobhran,  in  the  Sleat  Sound/' 
12th  August:— 

**Ab  yon  see,  I  write  this  while  oat  yachting  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
in  a  steam-yacht  belonging  to  my  friends  at  Ardtomish.  I  have  brought  with 
me,  for  final  revision,  the  last  of  the  chapters  intended  for  serial  publication, 
[<«The  Indostrial  Type"],  and  shall  post  it  to  yon  from  some  place 
wetooehat 

**  It  is  terribly  long,  and  I  fear  may  entail  on  yon  some  inconvenience.  Bat 
it  coold  not  with  justice  to  the  sabject-matter  be  made  shorter;  and  the 
matter  is  of  cardinal  importance— indeed  it  is  the  culminating  chapter  of 
the  work— and,  indeed,  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  in  so  far  as  practical 
applications  are  concerned.  It  has  worked  oat  quite  to  my  satisfaction, 
Toa  will  be  ^ad  to  see  how  entire  is  the  harmony  between  the  concrete 
argament,  as  here  set  forth,  and  the  abstract  argument  contained  in  The 
IkOaof  Bihici," 

The  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held 
at  York  this  year.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  one  of  our  X  club, 
was  President;  and  this  fact  furnished  one  of  the  motiyes 
which  prompted  my  departure  for  York  after  three  weeks 
at  Ardtomish.  A  letter  to  Lott,  written  after  my  return  to 
town,  gives  some  particulars  concerning  my  stay  there  : — 

**Tou  complained  in  your  last  thatlhadnot  given  yon  any  account  of  my 
own  previous  doings.    Well,  to  exdude  any  such  complaint  in  your  next 
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ItUtr,  I  will  JQit  indiMla  my  mofementi  linee  I  wrote  to  7011  from 
Ardtonush.  V>lantim  Smifli  took  me  in  the  Dobhran  to  Stranraer  on  my 
waj  to  YaA  [he  being  on  his  way  to  London],  and  in  the  course  of  oar 
day's  Toyage  we  touched  at  Jura  and  called  on  Henry  Eyans  to  see  his  place. 
It  is  recently  boilt  and  a  Tery  comfortable  one.  At  York  I  had  pleasant 
days:  my  stay  at  Escrick  being  especially  enjoyable.  The  oirde  was  a 
Taried  one,  and  ererything  was  made  more  agreeable  by  our  yeiy  charming 
hostess,  Lady  Wenlodk,  who  is  one  of  the  most  attraotire  women  I  know. 
At  Fiyston,  where  I  afterwards  spent  some  four  days,  among  the  goests  were 
Lady  Bardett-Gontts  and  her  hnsband.  She  is  amiable  and  nnassoming. 
"  From  Frystoo  I  went  to  Bosland,  and  had  a  quiet  ten  days  b^ore  coming 
Sooth,  where  I  hayenow  been  for  nearly  amonth.  On  the  whole  I  had  a  very 
en]<7able  holiday,  and  haye  come  back  all  the  better  for  it :  being,  in  fact,  in 
yery  fair  condition." 

And  BO  ends  the  last  narratiye  of  my  vacation  doings 
with  wliioh  the  reader  need  be  troubled. 

The  remainder  of  '81  and  early  part  of  '82^  yielded  bnt 
one  incident  of  moment ;  and  this  proved  to  be  of  so  mnch 
moment — to  me^  at  least — ^that  I  have  reserved  it  for 
separate  narration  in  the  next  chapter.  Too  great  an 
amount  of  walkings  entailed  by  an  expedition  into  South 
Wales  during  my  stay  at  Standish  at  Christmas,  con- 
siderably weakened  me,  and,  as  I  see  by  entries  in  my 
diary  after  my  return  to  town,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
mischief  which  I  brought  on  myself  in  February. 

The  only  noteworthy  occurrence  which  the  beginning  of 
1882  broughti  is  described  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  14  :— 

"  This  morning  is  marked  by  a  somewhat  nnosoal  incident  I  receiyed 
from  America,  from  a  natorafised  Qerman  named  Hegeler,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Matthieson  and  Hegeler,  Zinc  Mannfaotorers  of  La  Salle,  Illinois,  a  long 
letter  inclosing  me  a  bill  of  esohange  for  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  He 
explained  that  his  immediate  reason  for  sending  it  was  that  he  had  read  in 
the  OMeago  Daily  2fetM,  that  I  am  *'  not  in  easy  financial  drcnmstanoes  "  : 
a  statement  whidi,  I  presume,  has  taken  its  cwigin  in  the  annonncement  ol 
my  loss  on  the  De$eriptwe  Sociology.  I  am,  by  this  same  post,  retoming  the 
bill  of  exchange  to  Mr.  Hegeler,  with  dne  recognition  of  his  generosity,  bat 
with  the  ex:planation  that  there  exists  no  such  need  as  that  which  ha 
supposes.  He  seems,  by  his  account  of  himself,  to  haye  been  actiye  in  tha 
endeayour  to  propagate  adyanced  ideas.** 
Mr.  Hegeler's  activity  in  the  direction  named  was  shown 
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some  four  years  later  by  f onnding  and  snpporting  The  Open 
Court — a  weekly  paper  haying  for  its  object  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Beligion  and  Science  on  the  basis  of  Monism. 

The  last  chapter  of  Political  InatitutionSj  commenced  on 
Feb.  18^  was  not  completed  till  the  24th  of  March — a  delay 
consequent  on  the  disturbance  of  health  caused  in  a  way 
to  be  presently  described.  Early  in  April  the  yolume  was 
delivered  over  to  the  attention  or  inattention — chiefly 
inattention— of  the  reviewers. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  entertained  some  hope  that  the 
general  doctrine  set  forth  would  receive  consideration: 
probably  not  much  if  any.  But  if  I  entertained  any  I  was 
disappointed.  Though  this  doctrine,  being  a  part  of  the 
general  Theory  of  Evolution,  might  not  unnaturally  be 
regarded  as  having  an  a  priori  character,  'y^t,  since  it  is 
throughout  ostensibly  based  on,  and  justified  by,  multi- 
tudinous facts,  it  has  an  inductive  warrant  which  might 
have  commended  it  even  to  those  whose  reasonings  are 
limited  to  inferences  from  blue  books  and  newspaper 
statistics.  But  conclusions  to  which  men  are  averse 
cannot  be  made  acceptable  to  them  by  facts  any  more  than 
by  arguments ;  and  Englishmen  are  averse  to  conclusions 
of  wide  generalify.  Not  only  out  of  parliament,  among 
the  ignorant,  but  in  parliament,  among  those  supposed  to 
be  enlightened,  such  a  question  as  whether  there  are  or  are 
not  any  limits  to  the  functions  of  government  is  pooh- 
poohed  as  an  abstract  question  not  worth  discussing. 
"  Practical ''  wisdom  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  assumption 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything,  and  that  it  is 
foolish  to  waste  time  in  considering  whether  there  are  any 
principles  of  social  life  which  justify  one  kind  of  legislation 
and  negative  another.  Perhaps  it  will  some  day  be  seen — 
possibly  by  some  it  is  seen  now — ^that  the  question  of  the 
proper  sphere  of  government  is  the  most  '^ practical''  of 
all  questions;  and  that  the  fostering  of  false  ideas  con- 
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ceming  the  things  to  be  asked  for  and  expected  from  the 
State,  IB  fast  leading  to  a  social  revolntion  which  threatens 
to  end  in  re-barbarization. 

If  I  did  look  for  some  acceptance  of  the  leading  ideas 
set  forth  in  this  yolnme^  it  was  from  the  men  of  science  that 
I  looked  for  it.  These  general  facts, — ^that  in  the  course 
of  animal  eyolntion  there  arises  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  method  of  co-operation  among  those  organs  which 
carry  on  the  yital  actions,  and  the  method  of  co-operation 
among  those  organs  which  carry  on  dealings  with  the 
environment;  and  that  there  arises  in  the  coarse  of  social 
eyolntion  a  kindred  contrast  between  the  mode  of  co-opera- 
tion among  the  industrial  stmctores  which  sustain  social 
life,  and  the  structures  which  perform  actions  of  ofEence 
and  defence  against  other  societies  (which  form  the  social 
environment), — ^might,  I  thought,  be  recognized  by  the 
scientifically  cultured,  and  their  significance  perceived. 
That  there  results  the  industrial  type  or  the  militant  type 
according  as  one  or  other  set  of  organs  and  mode  of 
co-operation  predominates;  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
activity,  structure,  government,  with  the  corresponding 
beliefs  and  sentiments,  are  determined  by  the  relative 
predominance;  proved  to  be  conceptions  no  more 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  studying 
natural  causation,  than  by  those  to  whom  natural  causation 
is  an  unfamiliar  thought. 

Beliefs,  like  creatures,  must  have  fit  environments  be- 
fore they  can  live  and  grow;  and  the  environment 
furnished  by  the  ideas  and  sentiments  now  current,  is 
an  entirely  unfit  environment  for  the  beliefs  which  the 
volume  sets  forth. 
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CHAPTEE  IX 
A  QEIEVOUS  MISTAKE. 

1881—82.    iEr.  61. 

Whsn  someihing  like  half  the  period  covered  by  the  last 
chapter  had  elapsed^  there  occurred  an  incident  which  led 
to  the  greatest  disaster  of  my  life — a  disaster  that  resulted 
from  doing  more  than  I  onght  to  haye  done. 

Dnring  many  years  the  materials  for  the  Principles 
of  Bociology  in  course  of  accmnnlation^  had  from  time  to 
time  shown  me  the  relation  which  exists  between  militancy 
and  a  social  organization  despotic  in  form  and  barbaric 
in  ideas  and  sentiments;  while  they  had  simultaneously 
shown  me  the  relation  which  exists  between  industrialism 
and  a  freer  form  of  goyemment,  accompanied  by  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  just  and  humane  kinds,  conduciye  in  a 
higher  degree  to  happiness.  Near  the  end  of  Chapter 
LVI.  a  passage  I  haye  quoted  from  a  letter  shows 
that  in  1879  I  had  spoken  to  friends  concerning  the 
possibility  of  doing  something  towards  checking  the 
aggressive  tendencies  displayed  by  us  all  over  the  world — 
sending,  as  pioneers,  missionaries  of  ''the  religion  of  love/' 
and  then  picking  quarrels  with  native  races  and  taking 
possession  of  their  lands.  Sympathetic  though  our  con- 
versations were,  they  ended  without  result.  Sometime  near 
midsummer  1881,  however,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  re- 
minded me  of  these  conversations,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  had  thought  anything  more  about  the  matter.  While 
writing  Political  InaUMiona^  I  had  become  still  more  pro- 
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f  oiindly  impressed  witH  the  belief  that  the  possibiliiy  of  a 
higher  civilization  depends  wholly  on  the  cessation  of 
militancy  and  the  growth  of  indnstrialiBm.  Hence  I 
responded  eagerly;  and  the  result  was  a  renewal  of  the 
consultations  which  had  been  dropped.  Mr.  John  Morley 
joined  in  them,  Mr.  DiUwyn,  M J*.,  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
the  Bey.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Canon  Fremantley  Mr.  Ghesson, 
CoL  Osborne,  and  otiiers.  By  request  I  drew  up  an 
address  setting  forth  our  aims:  its  general  idea  being 
that  while  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  on  which  the 
Peace  Society  take  their  stand,  is  quite  untenable,  the 
doctrine  of  non-aggression  is  tenable.  In  July  sundry 
meetings  of  those  interested  were  held  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Arthur  (now  Lord)  Hobhouse;  and  matters  were  put  in 
train  before  the  close  of  the  London  season. 

All  this  was  in  direct  contravention  of  a  rule  I  had  laid 
down  for  myself.  As  shown  by  the  circular  quoted  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  I  had,  years  before,  decided  to  decline 
joining  in  public  movements ;  and  I  had,  up  to  this  date, 
persevered  in  my  refusal  to  give  anything  more  than  name 
and  money  in  furtherance  of  ends  of  which  I  approved. 
But  now  my  interest  was  such  that  I  unhappily  forgot,  or 
disregarded,  the  prudential  considerations  which  had,  an 
all  previous  occasions,  restrained  me.  Not,  indeed,  that  I 
intended  to  take  continuously  an  active  part.  It  was 
obvious  that  there  existed  a  large  amount  of  anti-war 
feeling,  especially  among  the  artisan-class  and  the  great 
body  of  dissenters;  and  the  belief  was  that  if  this  feeling 
were  provided  with  some  means  of  expressing  itself,  there 
would  result  a  self-sustaining  movement.  I  thought  it 
would  be  practicable  to  join  in  the  effort  to  initiate  such  a 
movement,  and  then  leave  others  to  carry  it  on.  Had  not 
my  wishes  so  possessed  me  as  to  exclude  ideas  of  possible 
consequences,  I  should  have  seen  that  I  might  not  improbably 
be  led,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  do  more  than  I  intended. 

In  the  autumn  our  meetings  were  resumed;  arrange- 
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ments  were  gradually  matured;  further  STinpathizers 
gathered  together;  and  on  the  22  of  February  1882^  we  held 
a  public  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace  HoteL  Being 
anxious  to  see  a  successful  start  made^  I  had  allowed  much 
work  to  deyolye  upon  me  which  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  others.  I  agreed^  contrary  to  my  original 
intention^  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  moye  a  resolution 
and  make  a  speech.  With  my  narrow  margin  of  nerrouB 
power  it  was  an  absurd  thing  to  do;  and  still  more  so  to 
persevere  when^  as  my  diary  shows^  I  was^  for  sey oral  days 
before^  breaking  down.  But  I  had  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough  and  would  not  turn  back.  There  was  here  again 
illustrated  a  trait  on  which  I  haye  before  commented — ^the 
liability  to  be  tyrannized  oyer  by  a  resolution  once  formed : 
consciousness  becoming  so  possessed  by  the  end  in  view 
that  aU  thought  of  anything  adyerse  is  excluded. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  came  of  our  action.  Some 
sympathy  was  expressed  by  newspapers  representing  the 
dissenters;  and  I  remember  one  of  them  said  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  their  body  that  such  a  movement  should  have 
been  initiated  by  rationalists.  Yet  neither  from  those  who 
are  stirred  chiefly  by  religious  motives^  nor  from  those  who 
are  stirred  chiefly  by  political  motives,  did  there  come  any 
support  worth  naming.  Though  year  by  year  filibustering 
colonists  and  ambitious  officials^  civil  and  military^  were 
everywhere  laying  hands  on  the  territories  of  neighbour- 
ing weaker  races  (* annexing'  the  wise  call  it) — though 
consequent  chronic  hostilities^  and  multiplying  salaries  to 
new  governors  and  their  staffs^  were  continually  swelling 
the  national  expenditure;  yet  the  elector  at  home^  pre« 
occupied  by  disputes  about  local  option^  hours  of  closing 
pubUc-houses^  employers'  liabilities^  preferential  railway 
rates^  and  countless  small  questions^  would  give  no  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  burdens  are  being  perpetually  made 
heavier^  and  his  risks  more  numerous^  without  his  assent  or 
even  his  knowledge.    And  while  the  average  tax-payer. 
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bourgeois  and  artisan^  thinking  only  of  small  proximate 
eTils^  remained  indifferent  to  this  great  but  remote  evil,  the 
organs  of  the  npper  classes^  ever  &yonring  a  policy  which 
calls  for  increase  of  armaments  and  mnltiplication  of  places 
for  younger  sons^  ridiculed  the  supposition  that  it  was 
practicable  or  desirable  to  restrain  those  colonial  authorities 
who  yearly  commit  us  unawares  to  expensive  wars  and 
additional  responsibilities. 

It  was^  indeed^  a  foolish  hope  that  any  appreciable  effect 
could  be  produced  under  conditions  then  existing^  and  with 
an  average  national  character  like  that  displayed.  While 
continentel  nations  were  bristling  with  arms^  and  our  own  was 
obliged  to  increase  its  defensive  forces  and  simultaneously 
foster  militant  sentiments  and  ideas^  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  an  ''Anti-Aggression  League ''  could  have  any 
success.  While  promotion  was  accorded^  and  titles  were 
gi ven^  to  those  who^  in  our  dependencies,  forestalled  supposed 
hostile  intentions  of  neighbouring  tribes  by  commencing 
hostilities — ^while  the  tens  of  thousands  of  appointed 
teachers  of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  uttered  no  denunciations 
of  the  implied  maxim — ^''Injure  others  before  they  injure 
you'';  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  any  considerable 
number  would  listen  to  the  principle  enunciated,  that 
aggression  should  be  suffered  before  counter-aggression  is 
entered  upon.  With  a  parliament  and  people  who  quietly 
look  on,  or  even  applaud,  while,  on  flimsy  pretexts,  the  forces 
of  our  already  vast  Eastern  Empire  successfully  invade 
neighbouring  States,  and  then  vilify  as  ''dacoits,''  t.6. 
brigands,  those  who  continue  to  resist  them,  the  expectation 
that  equitable  international  conduct  would  commend  itself 
was  irrational. 

But  while  no  good  came  of  our  movementi  great  evil 
came  to  me.  There  was  produced  a  mischief  which, 
in  a  gradually  increasing  degree,  undermined  life  and 
arrested  work. 

Beyond  dictating  the  last  pages  of  Political  InatittUions, 
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nothing  was  done  during  the  Spring :  recovery  of  healthy 
not  then  supposed  to  be  seriously  deranged^  being  the  chief 
occupation.  There  were  visits  of  a  few  days  to  Brighton 
and  one  to  Hastings  (where  the  Busks  were  staying)^  with 
consequent  improvements^  and  relapses  on  return,  to  town 
and  resumption  of  daily  routine.  There  was  a  short 
sojourn  with  my  friend  Lott  at  Quom  early  in  Aprils  and 
a  longer  one  towards  the  end  of  May^  during  which  he  and 
his  belongings  accompanied  me  on  a  three  days'  excursion 
to  Sherwood  Forest.  Standish^  too,  was  visited  on  my  way 
back  to  town;  and  with  my  stay  there  this  time  is  associated 
the  remembrance  of  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  immor- 
tality :  the  occasion  for  it  being  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Potter,  which  had  ended  a  friendship  of  nearly  forty  years 
standing.  As  may  be  supposed,  my  position  in  respect 
to  the  question  discussed  was  agnostic — ^the  position  that  on 
the  one  hand  there  is  no  evidence  supporting  the  belief  in 
immortality,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
to  warrant  denial  of  it. 

Later  in  the  season  occurred  a  sequence  of  this  visit.  My 
friend  Potter  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  Ehenish 
Bailway  Company;  and  there  had  long  been  entertained  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  some  day  accompany  him  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  Holland  to  attend  the  annual  meeting.  This 
"year  the  suggestion  took  effect.  Gk)ing  a  few  days  in 
advance,  to  renew  my  recollections  of  Antwerp  and  to  give 
a  little  time  to  Ghent  and  Rotterdam,  I  joined  my  friend 
and  two  of  his  daughters  at  the  Hague.  Our  brief  stay 
there  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  Amsterdam,  where,  as  at 
the  Hague,  the  picture  galleries  were  seen,  and  where, 
of  course,  many  adverse  criticisms  were  passed  by  me. 
Two  works  only  I  remember — one  a  Burgomaster's  feast 
by  Van  der  Heist,  which,  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole  (the 
subject  being  unfitted  for  art),  is  admirable  in  many  of 
its  faces;  the  other,  Rembrandt's  celebrated  ''Lesson  in 
Anatomy"  at  the  Hague.     This  appeared  to  me  to  fail 
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atierly  in  the  essential  point  of  dramatic  tnith«  Instead 
of  being  shown  as  oocapied  in  observing  the  professor's 
proceedings,  or  listening  to  what  he  sajs^  or  else  in 
some  intelligible  bye-play^  the  students  are  shown  in 
meaningless  attitudes  and  with  vacant  expressions  of 
&ce^  in  no  way  relevant  to  the  occasion. 

Alter  a  day  at  Utrecht  (where  the  railway  meeting  was 
held)^  a  short  sojonm  at  Cologne,  and  a  voyage  np  the 
Bhine  as  far  as  Coblenz,  my  friends  and  I  parted :  they 
continaing  their  journey  to  Switzerland^  and  I  turning  my 
face  homewards— taking  my  route  up  the  Moselle  to  Treves 
to  see  the  Boman  remains^  going  thence  to  Mets,  and  from 
there  vi&  Paris  to  London. 

No  permanent  benefit  resulted  from  this  any  more  than 
from  previous  relaxations.  There  had  commenced  a  series 
of  descents^  severally  caused  by  exceeding  my  diminished 
strength  and  maVing  it  still  less,  which  brought  me  down  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  years  to  the  condition  of  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  leading  little  more  than  a  vegetative  life. 

This  final  result  I  refer  to  here,  considerably  in  advance 
of  its  date,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral. 
The  occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  criticizing  an  opinion  often 
professed  and  rarely  if  ever  called  in  question. 

We  are  told  that  the  pleasurable  feeling  caused  by  the 
doing  of  right  is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  right  done, 
and  a  sufficient  compensation  for  any  evil  which  doing 
right  entails.  Though  probably  many  are  conscious  that 
their  experiences  do  not  verify  this  belief,  yet  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  it,  as  well  as  all  beliefs  which  apparently 
conduce  to  good  conduct,  seems  so  obvious  that  they  keep 
silence.  The  tacit  assumption  made  by  writers  on  ethics^ 
and  \fy  ordinary  people  who  moralize  on  the  affairs  of  life, 
is  that  only  vice  brings  ill-consequences,  while  virtue 
always  brings  good  consequences;  and  this  creed  is  taught 
without  qualification,  though  facts  daily  prove  that  wrong- 
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doing  often  escapes  ponisliment^  alike  external  and  internal^ 
(conscience  being  calloas)^  while  light-doing  often  brings 
heavy  penalties^  and  is  followed  by  no  such  moral  satisfac- 
tions as  appreciably  mitigate  the  pains  to  be  borne. 
Bodies  permanently  enfeebled  by  self-sacrifices  in  nursings 
minds  injured  for  life  by  overwork  in  fulfilment  of  respon- 
sibilities^ social  positions  damaged  by  the  conscientions 
acting-out  of  convictions^  are  constantly  throst  on  the 
observation  of  all;  and  inquiries,  if  made,  would  prove 
that  the  supposed  mental  content  obtained  not  only  forms 
no  adequate  set  off  to  the  evils  suffered,  but  commonly 
forms  no  appreciable  element  in  consciousness. 

Certainly  this  expresses  my  own  experience;  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  exceptional.  If  I  know  my  own 
motives,  the  actions  I  have  narrated  above  were  prompted 
exclusively  by  the  desire  to  further  human  welfare.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  other  construction  can  be  put  upon 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  I  had  nothing  to  gain  in  this 
world  by  the  implied  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and 
effort;  and  as  I  have  no  belief  in  anything  to  be  gained 
in  another  world,  it  cannot  be  that  other-worldliness 
moved  me.  But  right  though  I  thought  it,  my  course 
brought  severe  penalties  and  no  compensations  what- 
ever. I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  weeks,  months, 
years,  of  wretched  nights  and  vacant  days;  though 
these  made  existence  a  long-drawn  weariness.  I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  gradual  arrest  and  final  cessation  of  my 
work;  and  the  consciousness  that  there  was  slipping  by 
that  closing  part  of  life  during  which  it  should  have  been 
completed.  For  had  I  not  been  thus  incapacitated,  the 
remaining  volumes  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  might  by 
this  time  have  been  written  and  published.  What,  then,  is 
the  quality  of  the  consciousness  produced  in  me  by  looking 
back  on  this  most  disastrous  incident  in  my  career  f 
Though  I  still  regard  with  approval  the  course  I  took, 
considered  intrinsically,  yet  contemplating  it,  even  when 
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separated  from  its  oonseqnenoes,  does  not  produce  a  feeling 
appreciably  above  equanimiiy.  And  wben^  with  this  lack 
of  any  pleasurable  consciousness^  there  is  joined  the  painful 
consciousness  of  evils  entailed^  and  especially  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  aim  missed^  the  total  result  is  a 
feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasurable.  Habitually  shunning 
the  recollection^  I  shy  at  the  rising  idea  as  a  horse  shies 
at  an  alarming  object^  and  quickly  take  some  other  course 
of  thought*  In  this  case^  then^  the  accepted  dogma  is  in 
every  way  falsified. 

It  is  best  to  recognize  the  facts  as  they  are^  and  not 
try  to  prop  up  rectitude  by  fictions.  The  first  needful 
qualification  of  the  current  belief  is  that  the  good  results  of 
right  conduct  can  be  looked  for  only  in  the  majority  of 
cases^  and  not  in  each  particular  case.  And  the  second 
needful  qualification  is  that  it  is  not  the  absolutely  right 
conduct^  but  the  relatively  right  conduct^  from  which^  on  the 
average^  good  results  flow — ^the  conduct  which  is  duly 
adjusted  to  social  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

COMING  EVENTa 

1881—82.    ^t.  61—62. 

A  LKTTiB  quoted  in  the  last  chapter  but  one^  under  date 
13  June^  1881^  contained  an  unquoted  passage  which  I 
have  reserved  for  insertion  here^  as  being  releyant  to  the 
matters  contained  in  this  chapter.  It  runs  as  follows : — 
''After  my  ezperienoa  last  year  in  going  to  and  from  Alexandria,  on  each 
of  whioh  occasions  I  had  a  three  days  Yojage,  my  fears  of  sea-trayelling  in 
respect  of  entailed  sleeplessness  are  somewhat  diminished ;  and  I  ha^e  of 
late  been  consequently  entertaining  the  thought  that  I  may  possibly  come 
over  to  see  yon.    If  so,  it  will  be,  I  think,  in  the  latter  half  of  next  year." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  intention  thus  in- 
dicated gained  in  definiteness^  and  by  and  by  prompted 
preparations ;  as  witness  the  following  extract  dated 
Jan.  10^  1882  :— 

**  I  spent  Ghristmas  week  with  the  Potters  In  Glonoestershire,  and  daring 
mj  stay  was  led  l»y  my  friend  Potter,  who  has  been  aerois  the  Atlantic 
some  doxen  times,  to  take  time  hj  the  forelock  in  respect  of  a  good 
berth.  The  result  of  oar  conversation  was  that  he  wrote  to  Canard's,  and 
that  I  have  secared  a  desirable  room  in  the  **  Servia",  sailing  on  the  13th  of 
Aogost  Unless,  therefore,  the  time  of  sailing  shoald  be  altered  or  some 
disaster  should  happen  to  me,  I  sappose  I  shall  see  yoa  aboat  the  Slst  or 
82ndof  Angost  " 

Soon  afterwards  a  further  arrangement  was  made.  On 
Feb.  16, 1  wrote  thus : — 

''As  to  mj  intentions  when  I  arrive  in  the  U.S.  they  are  at  present  not  Twy 
decided.  .  •  I  most  not  forget  one  piece  of  intelligenoe,  namely  that  my 
intimate  friend  Bdward  Lott,  of  whom  yoa  haye  heard  me  speak  (I  am  not 
qoite  sore  whether  yoa  have  seen  him)  has  vdanteered  to  accompany  me,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  New  York.    This  will  be  a  great  addition  to  my  pleasore. 
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and  should  wa  arrange  for  him  to  join  me  in  part  of  the  tonr,  he  may  Btrw 
▼eiy  advantageoasly  as  a  buffer :  yon  may  depate  to  him  in  a  oondderaUfl 
measure  the  fonotion  whioh  yon  have  Tolonteered  to  ondertake." 

I  suppose  it  was  his  constitutional  modesty  which  led 
my  old  friend  to  make  his  proposal  tentatively^  as  he  did; 
but  the  hesitation  was  quite  uncalled  for.  He  might  have 
been  sure  that  after  a  friendship  commenced  more  than 
forty  years  before,  the  harmony  of  which  had  never  for  a 
moment  been  broken^  and  during  which  we  had  made 
together  so  many  excursions^  long  and  shorty  his  companion- 
ship would  g^tify  me  more  than  that  of  anyone  else. 

The  project  having  been  matured  thus  far,  various 
sequences  presently  came.  Here  is  one,  indicated  in  a 
letter  written  on  March  8, 1882 : — 

« I  see  by  a  copy  of  the  Trilnme  whioh  he  sent  me  two  days  ago,  that 
SmaUey  has  telegraphed  partionlan  ooneeming  my  visit.  Yarions  mis- 
statements of  oonrse  are  beooming 'current  It  is  reported  over  here  that  I 
am  in  flnannial  diffiooltiee,  and  am  going  orar  to  leotore,  with  a  Tiew,  it  it 
implied,  of  reconping  myself  1  You  may  judge,  if  yon  do  not  otherwise  know, 
the  degree  of  likelihood  there  is  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  a  lew  days  ago  I 
reoeiyed  an  applioation  from  one  of  yonr  leotore-bareaoz  offering  me  terms 
op  to  $250  per  leetnre,  whioh  I  wrote  by  retom  of  post  podtiTely  declining, 
and  saying  that  no  terms  they  ooold  offer  would  tempt  me.*' 

A  passage  in  a  letter  dated  March  29,  refers  to  another 
sequence : — 

"Tour  suggestion  with  regard  to  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  Montreal,  is  one  which  I,  of  course,  yield  to;  especially  with  the  view  <^ 
supporting  you  in  your  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Sdenoe 
Teaching,  and  especially  as  yon  say  I  shall  be  free  to  leave  if  I  find  for  any 
reason  that  it  is  too  much  for  me. 

"I  have  been  considerably  knocked  up  by  the  worry  of  this  Anti- Aggression 
Iieague  business,  which  has  chiefly  faUen  on  my  shoulders,  and  have  been  in 
great  fear  of  a  prolonged  breakdown.  However,  I  am  considerably  better  and 
hope  shortly  to  be  aU  rigiht  again." 

This  hope,  alas  I  as  already  indicated  in  the  last  chapter, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  little  thought  then  that 
there  had  been  initiated  a  slow  and  long  descent  to  the 
invalid  life  of  later  years.  On  April  21  I  again  expressed 
myself  decidedly  with  respect  to  my  intentions. 
'*  I  hare  already  given  in  the  Aiherunm  an  authoritative  contradiction  to 
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the  mmoar  that  I  was  about  to  leotore  during  my  toor  in  America,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  lihange  mj  dedsion.  The  reply  I  gave  to  one  of  the  leotore 
Irareanz  which  made  an  offer  to  me,  was  that  neither  the  offer  tiiey  made, 
nor  any  other  offer,  would  indnoe  me.  I  most  still  make  the  same  answer. 
Even  the  offer  of  £dOO  lor  me  to  lectore,  which  yon  oommnnioate,  fails  to 
alter  my  resolation.  Were  lecturing  my  habit,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyndall  and 
Hozley,  there  would  be  nothing  special  in  my  ondertaking  to  give  lectures  or 
a  lecture ;  and  the  implication  would  be  different  But  as  matters  stand,  the 
giving  a  lecture  or  reading  a  paper,  would  be  nothing  more  than  making 
myself  a  show ;  and  I  absolutely  decline  to  make  myself  a  show. 
*'  What  I  do  while  with  you  I  mean  to  make  entirdy  subordinate  to  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement;  and  I  shall  resist  positively  anything  which  in  any 
considerable  way  entails  on  me  responsibilities  or  considerable  excitements. 
I  suppose  you  have  long  ago  discovered  that  I  have  a  faoul^  of  saying  No, 
and  that  when  I  say  No  I  mean  No.*' 

Beferring  to  the  same  sabjeot^  a  letter  of  June  21  says :— 
**With  respect  to  the  proposed  public  dinner,  I  must»  I  presume,  assent. 
To  decline  would  be  awkward ;  and  as  I  propose  to  limit  myself  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse  and  receptions,  I  must,  I  conclude,  yield  to 
some  arrangement  which  shall  replace  more  detailed  entertainments.'* 

Would  that  mj  boasted  ability  to  say  ''No''  bad  been 
more  folly  justified  I  Now^  when  I  look  back^  I  recognize 
sundry  occasions  on  which  failure  of  this  ability  entailed 
mischieyous  results. 

The  ensuing  six  weeks  brought  no  incident  of  moment 
not  already  named.  Belaxations  and  excursions  which  I 
trusted  would  restore  my  lost  balance  failed  to  do  this.  A 
letter  of  July  21  says  .•— 

«•  Though  better,  I  am  still  not  up  to  much  work.    I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  voyage  and  my  visit  with  you  to  raise  me  to  a  higher  level  of  vigour." 

The  hope  thus  implied  was  not  a  very  rational  one. 
Had  I  called  to  mind  past  results  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
travel^  I  should  have  anticipated  mischief  rather  than 
benefit.  Even  had  I  been  up  to  my  ordinary  low  level 
of  healthy  the  expedition  would  have  been  of  doubtful 
prudence^  and  in  my  then  debilitated  state  it  was  de- 
cidedly imprudent. 

But  here  was  another  case  in  which  a  plan  once  fixed 
upon  becomes  a  tyrant  over  me,  and  dictates  persistence 
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regardless  of  consequences.  Under  the  oircmnstanoea 
wUch  had  arisen  I  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  projected 
voyage^  and  sacrificed  my  doable  passage  money  (I  had 
taken  a  state-room  all  to  myself,  not  daring  to  risk  the 
additional  hindrances  to  sleep  entailed  by  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-passenger) :  at  the  same  time  reimbursing  my  friend 
Lott  for  his  bootless  outlay.  But  such  a  course  did  not^  I 
beUeve^  eyen  occur  to  me^  and  I  unhesitatingly  occupied 
the  early  part  of  August  in  completing  my  preparations. 

On  the  10th  I  went  down  to  liyerpool  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  the  Holts^  who  had  kindly  proposed  that  I 
should  make  their  house  my  place  of  departure. 
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A  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 
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PARAPHBASTNa  a  familiar  remark^  one  may  say, — ^Happy 
are  the  yoyagers  whose  narratiyeB  are  dull.  Out's 
answered  to  this  description.  It  was  prosperous^  and 
without  noteworthy  incident.  Of  entries  in  my  diary,  one 
made  on  the  16th,  after  only  four  days  at  sea,  shows  my 
oonstitational  impatience—''  Oetting  yery  much  bored.'' 
On  the  19th  there  is  the  entry — "  Magnificent  sunset ;  the 
finest  in  color  I  eyer  saw''.  And  a  wretched  night,  noted 
on  the  18th,  was  accompanied  by  the  remark^''  Terrific 
disturbance  from  fog-whistle." 

This  last  entry  reminds  me  of  an  error  I  had  made.  It 
will  scarcely  be  said  of  me  that  I  usually  accept  current 
statements  without  sufficient  criticism ;  but  eyen  I  am  not 
infrequently  misled  by  too  readily  giying  credence.  It  is 
commonly  alleged  that  a  berth  amid-ships  is  the  best,  because 
the  motion  from  pitching  is  there  the  smallest;  and  the 
berth  which  I  took  in  the  "  Seryia  "  was  in  this  position. 
I  quite  forgot  that,  as  I  am  a  good  sailor  (I  had  not  a  qualm 
either  going  or  returning),  ayoidance  of  much  motion  was 
of  secondary  moment,  and  that  for  me  a  state-room  in  the 
bow,  where  the  noises  are  least,  was  the  most  desirable. 
The  result  of  the  mistake  was  that  not  only  by  the  shrieks 
of  the  fog-whistle,  which  was  just  oyer  my  head^  but  by 
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other  loud  sounds^  my  ordinarily  bad  deep  was  made  more 
broken  than  ever. 

A  climax  was  put  to  the  mischief  on  the  last  night.  We 
arrived  too  late  to  reach  the  wharf^  and  had  to  lie  off 
Staten  Island.  Here  the  raising  of  the  baggage  and  cargo^ 
in  preparation  for  landing  in  the  mornings  gave  me^  as 
my  diary  says^  ''  a  horrible  night  from  noises ;''  so  that^ 
when  my  friend  Yonmans  came  on  board  at  7  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  to  welcome  me^  he  found  me  in  an 
nnnsually  dilapidated  state. 

"  I  had  to  remind  myself  when  entering  a  shop  that  it 
was  not  needful  to  spe^  French'^  said  Lett  a  day  or  two 
after^  apropos  of  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  houses.  It  is  the 
older  part  of  New  York  which  yields  this  impression^  dne^ 
I  suppose^  to  the  preyalence  of  green  Yenetian-Uind 
shutters^  like  those  which  preyail  on  the  Continent. 

Soon^  howeyer^  when  we  reached  its  modem  parts,  the 
feeling  prodnced  by  the  aspect  of  New  York  was  one  of 
snrprise  at  its  magnificence.  Thinking  of  it  chiefly  as  a 
centre  of  bnsiness-actiyity,  and  perhaps  nndnly  inflnenced 
by  much  that  I  had  read  about  its  ill-paved  streets^  I  had 
conceived  the  place  as  having  small  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty;  and  was  consequently  unprepared  for  the 
multitude  of  imposing  edifices.  My  diary  says — *^  Am 
astonished  by  the  grandeur  of  New  York''.  We  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  Fifth  Avenue. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Youmans  had  expected  me  to  be  their 
g^est^  and  had  made  arrangements  for  my  friend  Lett  also, 
in  fulfilment  of  an  invitation  sent  him  to  England.  But  I  was 
obliged  to  disappoint  them.  In  my  shattered  state  I  dared 
not  undertake  the  social  responsibilities  which  would  have 
been  entailed,  even  in  the  absence  of  visitors.  And  then 
the  interviewers  had  to  be  avoided.  These  quickly  made 
their  appearance,  and,  though  put  off  for  a  time  by  the 
statement  that  I  was  too  unwell  to  see  anyone,  would  have 
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soon  returned.  The  resnlt  was  that  before  the  day  was 
oyer,  we  migrated  to  the  Windsor  Hotel ;  where,  my  com- 
panion having  a  great  f acolty  for  silence  when  need  was, 
I  felt  in  his  company  safe  against  excitement. 

Next  day  was  spent  in  malring  preparations  for  our  tonr ; 
and  the  morning  after  saw  ns  on  onr  way  to  a  place  of  rest, 
which  was  so  needfol  for  me. 

The  first  part  of  onr  jonmey  was  by  steamer  up  the 
Hudson,  which  scarcely  reached  my  expectations,  saye  about 
West  Point,  where  it  is  picturesque.  Leaying  it  at  Bondout 
Perry,  we  went  thence  by  railway  and  vehicle  to  the 
Eaarterskdll  Hotel — ^the  place  Youmans  had  fixed  upon  for 
us.  Some  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  this  is  one  of  those  refuges 
to  which  the  Americans  fly  in  July  and  August  from  the 
heat  of  their  cities.    Here  five  days  were  passed  beneficially. 

The  entry  we  made  in  the  hotel-book  was — ''  Mr.  Edward 
Lott  and  friend  '^ :  the  intention  being  to  avoid  salutations 
and  inquiries.  Of  course  this  mode  of  entry  was  in  itself 
suspicious;  and  though  the  New  York  papers  had  given  no 
due  (for  they  had  been  successfully  mystified  respecting 
my  movements),  the  host  and  some  of  the  guests,  when  the 
time  for  our  departure  came,  said  that  from  the  beginning 
they  had  known  who  the  "  friend  "  was ;  but  that,  seeing  I 
wished  to  be  quiet,  they  had  respected  the  incognito.  We 
did  not  repeat  the  device,  which  was  obviously  useless. 

Our  rambles  during  the  few  days'  stay  on  the  top  of  this 
mountain  (or  big  hill,  rather,  for  the  Gatskills  have  not  that 
ruggedness  which  the  word  mountains  suggests)  made  us 
acquainted,  among  other  things,  with  a  portion  of  virgin 
forest.  I  was  shown  how  erroneous  was  my  preconception. 
In  common,  I  daresay,  with  the  preconceptions  of  most 
otiiers,  mine  had  been  based  on  experiences  of  woods  at 
home;  and  I  had  failed  to  imagine  an  important  trait,  of 
which  we  see  nothing  in  England — ^the  cumbering  of  the 
ground  on  every  side  with  the  decaying,  moss-covered, 
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trnnks  of  past  generationi  of  trees^  lying  prone^  or  leaning 
one  upon  another  at  yarions  angles^  and  in  all  stages 
of  decay. 

While  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  rook  facing  the  East,  and 
looking  oyer  the  wide  conntry  stretchii^  away  to  the 
horizon  beyond  the  Hudson^  it  was  interesting  to  think 
that  here  we  were  in  a  land  we  had  read  about  all  onr 
lives — interesting^  and  a  little  difficulty  to  think  of  it  as  some 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  island  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  whence  we  had  come.  Not  easy  was  it  either, 
and  indeed  impossible  in  any  true  sense,  to  conceive  the 
real  position  of  this  island  on  that  vast  surface  which  slowly 
curves  downward  beyond  the  horizon :  the  impossibility 
being  one  which  I  have  vividly  felt  when  gadng  sea-ward 
at  the  masts  of  a  vessel  below  the  horizon,  and  trying  to 
conceive  the  actual  sur&ce  of  the  Earth,  as  slowly  bending 
round  till  its  meridians  met  eight  thousand  miles  beneath 
my  feet :  the  attempt  producing  what  may  be  figuratively 
called  a  kind  of  mental  choking,  from  the  endeavour  to  put 
into  the  intellectual  structure  a  conception  immensely  too 
large  for  it. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  well  occasionally  thus 
to  do,  what  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand 
never  think  of  doing — ^to  dwell  awhile  on  such  imaginations 
as  we  can  frame  of  those  vast  cosmical  phenomena  amid 
which  ''  our  Uttle  lives  "  are  passed — to  think,  for  example, 
that  while  the  eye  has  been  passing  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  line  to  the  end  of  it,  the  Earth  has  travelled 
thirty  miles  I 

On  August  29,  a  drive,  a  short  railway- journey,  a  ferry 
passage,  and  a  longer  railway-journey,  brought  us  to 
Albany,  where  a  few  hours  were  spent :  mainly  in  seeing  the 
Capitol.  In  fulfilment  of  a  pre-arrang^ement  we  then 
went  on  to  Saratoga. 

The  pre-arrangement  was    that   Prof.    Youmans  and 
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his  wife  would  meet  ns  there.  We  found  them  at  the 
TTnited  States  Hotels  whibh  my  American  friend  wished 
me  to  see  as  nnique— ''  said  to  be  the  biggest  hotel  in  the 
world — ^1500  guests/'  as  my  diary  notes.  The  sight  was, 
however,  partially  thrown  away  on  me.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  vast  dining-room  with  its  long  ranges  of 
tables  and  multitudinous  persons ;  but  the  persons  them- 
selves left  no  impression.  I  am  a  bad  observer  of  humanity 
in  the  concrete :  being  too  much  given  to  wandering  off  into 
the  abstract.  My  habit  of  falling  into  trains  of  thought 
is  at  variance  with  the  habit  of  watching  people  around. 
I  suppose  I  lack  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  be  hence 
derived,  and  lose  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  In  these 
latter  years,  especially,  I  find  that  I  contemplate  so  little 
the  faces  of  those  whom  I  see  at  parties  or  elsewhere,  that 
several  meetings  are  commonly  needful  to  make  me  remem- 
ber them.  Naturally,  then,  I  did  not  profit  much  by  the 
opportunity  of  criticizing  a  crowd  of  American  fashionables. 
Neither  their  manners  nor  their  costumes,  both  of  which 
would,  I  suppose,  have  called  remarks  from  most  people, 
called  any  remarks  from  me.  Costumes,  indeed,  I  usually 
notice  so  little  that,  unless  they  are  very  good  or  very  bad, 
I  retain  not  the  slightest  recollections  of  them.  A  simple 
dress  which  is  elegant  without  the  appearance  of  effort, 
and  a  dress  which  is  tawdry,  or  discordant  in  its  colours,  or 
bad  from  over-elaboration,  I  occasionally  remark.  But 
unless  as  presenting  one  or  other  of  these  extremes,  the 
attire  of  no  lady  at  a  dinner  party  or  9oirie  ever  leaves  the 
slightest  trace  in  my  memory.  Such  attention  as  I  give  is 
given  to  the  wearers  and  not  to  their  clothes. 

One  person  whom  I  saw,  however,  and  one  criticism 
which  I  passed  on  him,  I  do  remember.  Walking  about  the 
hotel  garden  was  a  railway  magnate,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  Americans.  He  was  a  coarse-featured 
man ;  and,  I  was  told,  had  manners  to  match.  Before  I  left 
England,  one  who  had  business-relations  with  him  offered  me 
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a  letter  of  introdnotion;  ssying  that^  if  I  beliaved  civOly 
and  went  to  dine  with  him^  he  would  probably  give  me  a 
free  paas  over  the  railwaya  But  I  pref^red  not  to  accept 
the  introduction. 

Two  days  sufficed  for  Saratoga;  and  on  the  morning 
of  Sept.  1  we  departed  northwards  by  railway  to  Lake 
St.  George^  and  by  steamer  to  its  upper  end:  being  accom- 
panied so  far  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  YoumanSi  who  there  bade 
us  good-bye  and  returned  home.  Lake  St.  Gleorge  is  the 
most  picturesque  thing  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Three 
of  our  EngUsh  lakes  placed  end  to  end  would  be  something 
like  it  in  extent  and  scenery.  A  steamer  up  Laka  Cham^ 
plain  deUyered  us  at  Burlington  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon; and  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  saw  us  on  our 
way  to  Oanada.  Mr.  Iles^  the  manager  of  the  Windsor 
Hotels  had  some  months  before  written  pressing  me  to  stay 
there  when  I  visited  Montreal.  He  came  te  a  station  some 
distance  down  the  line  to  meet  us^  and  piloted  us  thence  to 
our  destination.  During  the  few  days  of  our  stay^  we  were 
treated  by  him  en  prince. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  had  ended  before 
our  arrival.  On  the  whole  this  was  fortunate;  for^  pro- 
bably^ had  it  been  going  on^  further  mischiefs  would  have 
been  added  te  those  which  I  had  snfEered.  The  sights  of 
Montreal  and  its  surroundings  remained  the  sole  attractions. 
There  was  the  ascent  of  the  hill  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  place — ^Mount  Boyal;  there  was  a  drive  up  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lachine  rapids;  and  there  were 
the  noteworthy  buildings  of  the  city  itself. 

To  many  travellers  these  would^  I  dare  say^  have  given 
more  pleasure  than  they  gave  to  me;  for  I  &iled  to  exclude 
the  thought  of  certain  antecedents  not  in  harmony  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration.  For  a  generation  or  more  Canadians 
have  been  coming  to  England  for  capital  to  make  their  great 
lines  of  railway;  and  have  put  before  English  investors 
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Btatements  of  costs  and  profits  so  favonrable^  that  they  have 
obtained  the  required  sums.  These  statements  have  proved 
far  more  wide  of  the  truth  than  snoh  statements  osoally 
prove — BO  wide  of  it  that  the  undertakings  have  been 
extremely  disastrous  to  investors:  impoverishing  gpreat 
numbers^  and  raining  not  a  few  (my  poor  friend  Lott 
beoomingy  eventoaUy,  one  of  these  last^  and  dying  pre- 
maturely in  consequence).  But  while,  to  open  up  these 
communications  which  have  been  so  immensely  beneficial 
to  their  commerce  and  industries,  the  Canadians  have,  by 
exaggerated  representations,  got  from  the  mother-country 
resources  which  they  were  supposed  unable  to  furnish  them- 
selves, they  have  yet  been  able  to  build  imposing  cities  full 
of  magnificent  mansions,  and  at  Montreal  an  hotel  &r 
exceeding  in  grandeur  anything  the  mother-country  could, 
at  that  time,  show. 

Sunday  and  Monday  having  been  passed  at  Montreal,  half 
a  day  on  Tuesday  carried  us  by  the  G-rand  Trunk  railway 
to  Brockville;  where,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  got  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  Alexandra  Bay — a  place  built 
for  visitors  to  ''  The  Thousand  Islands  '\  Here  tiie  morrow 
was  spent  with  much  pleasure,  partly  in  a  hired  boat  which 
took  us  amid  the  islands  near  at  hand,  and  partly  in  an 
excursion-steamer  which  made  a  run  of  some  forty  miles,  it 
was  said,  through  the  remoter  islands.  How  the  region 
could  have  been  formed — how  the  St.  Lawrence  could  have 
cut  these  multitudinous  channels,  dividing  tree-covered 
masses  of  rock  of  all  sises, — ^it  it  difficult  to  understand. 
But  it  is  the  romance  of  the  scene  which  chiefiy  impresses 
one.  Obviously  this  trait  has  prompted  inhabitation;  for 
here  a  small  hotel,  and  there  a  villa,  peeps  out  amid  the 
trees.  It  has  become  the  &shion  among  wealthy  Americans 
to  have  one  of  these  small  water-guarded  areas  as  a  summer 
abode :  gratification  being  doubtless  given  to  a  sentiment 
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whioh  is  aotiye  daring  boyhood  and  is  not  altogether  dead 
in  adult  life. 

Picking  OB  up  next  day^  a  steamer  for  Toronto  carried 
OB  through  another  region  of ''  The  Thousand  Islands/'  and 
presently  on  to  Lake  Ontario.  ''  In  the  afternoon  we  came 
unto ''a  town,  in  whioh  it  could  not  be  said  that  ''it  seemed 
always  affcemoon'';  but  in  which,  contrariwise,  the  yivacity 
of  morning  seemed  conspicuous.  This  was  Kingston,  where 
the  steamer  stopped  for  a  time  to  take  in  wood.  We 
rambled  about  and  found,  to  our  astonishment  and  shame, 
that  though  containing  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people, 
Kingston  had  the  telephone  in  use  all  over  the  place.  I 
say  ''to  our  shame'',  because  at  that  time  (1882),  the 
telephone  was  scarcely  used  at  all  in  London,  and  was 
unknown  in  our  great  provincial  towns.  I  have  sometimes 
puzzled  myself  over  the  anomaly  that  while,  in  some  ways, 
the  Bngh'sh  are  extremely  enterprising,  they  are,  in  other 
ways,  extremely  unenterprising.  I  remember  that  in  1868 
the  hotel  I  stopped  at  in  Naples  had  electric  bells  to  all  the 
rooms;  though  in  England  no  such  appliances  had  come 
within  the  range  of  my  observation.  While  there  exist  a 
select  few  among  us  who  are  full  of  ideas,  the  great 
masses  of  our  people  appear  to  be  without  ideas.  Or, 
to  state  the  case  otherwise,  it  seems  as  if  the  English 
nature  (I  say  English,  because  I  do  not  assert  it  of  either 
Scotch  or  Irish)  exhibits  a  wider  range  than  any  other 
nature  between  its  heights  of  intelligence  and  its  depths 
of  stupidity. 

A  night  spent  on  board  the  steamer  while  traversing 
Lake  Ontario  was  followed  by  the  arrival  at  Toronto  before 
mid-day;  and,  after  a  few  hours  spent  there,  another 
steamer  took  us  across  the  lake  to  Niagara.  Thence,  after 
a  brief  railway- journey,  we  reached  the  Falls. 

''Much  what  I  had  expected"  is  the  remark  in  my 
diary.    That   is,    the    Falls   neither    came   short    of    my 
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expeotatioBB  nor  mncli  exceeded  tbem.  I  tliink^  however^ 
that  the  effect  of  closer  acquaintance  was  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  grandeur.  With  the  intermission  of  a  day 
at  Buffalo^  a  week  was  spent  in  contemplating  the  scene 
and  its  surroundings  from  all  points  of  view.  We  saw 
everything  that  was  to  be  seen^  including  the  ''  Cave  of 
the  Winds'';  and  saw  it  with  the  deliberation  needful  for 
full  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  denuding 
action  by  which  the  falls  have  cut  their  way  back  so  far. 
Often  where  streams  make  deep  gorges^  they  do  it  by  the 
aid  of  stones  and  gravel  swept  down  in  times  of  floods 
and  serving  to  £Qe  the  rocks.  But  at  Niagara  no  hard 
masses  are  habitually  carried  over  by  the  water  to  act  as 
excavating  tools;  and  though^  a  mile  lower  down^  the  rapids 
are  violent  enough  to  carry  along  great  rocks  if  they 
came^  yet  the  intervening  space  of  water  has  a  current 
so  moderate  that  it  could  not  carry  along  even  boulders. 
How  then  is  the  material  cut  out^  and  in  what  shape 
transported  f  There  seems  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
that  the  denuding  force  is  the  unaided  impact  of  the  water 
on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  The  fadl  is  160  feet 
high;  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  delivers  100^000^000  tons 
of  water  per  hour^  or  more  than  27^000  tons  per  second. 
As  it  curls  over,  this  mass  of  water  is  probably  some 
20  feet  thick;  and  though,  before  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  water  below,  perhaps  30  or  40  feet  down,  its  superficial 
parts  must  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  velocity,  yet  its 
central  parts  are  probably  not  much  retarded.  At  the 
bottom,  this  mass  of  water  is  subject  to  a  lateral  pressure 
of,  say,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  so  that  though, 
ordinarily,  a  stream  falling  on  a  hard  surface  disperses 
itself  laterally,  this  mass  of  water  is  in  great  measure 
prevented  from  thus  dispersing  itself.  Hence  the  rocks  on 
which  it  falls  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of,  say,  20,000  tons  per 
second  moving  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  100  feet  per 
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Becond ;  and  we  must  infer  that  the  oontinnoni  blow  is  so 
violent  that  simple  abrasion  detaches  particles  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  rocks  and  the  current  carries  them  away. 
Though  the  Clifton  Hotels  at  which  we  stayed^  is  probably 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Fall,  and  though  my 
bedroom  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  its 
windows  were  in  a  state  of  constant  jar;  and,  doubtless, 
this  tremendous  impact  was  the  cause. 

I  haye  omitted  to  say  that  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
Prof.  Youmans  and  his  sister,  haying  trayelled  all  night 
from  New  York,  came  to  bear  us  company  for  a  few 
days.  Their  presence  added  much  to  the  enjoyments  of 
our  sojourn. 

Chicago^  at  which  place  Lett  had  some  relatiyes,  was  to 
haye  been  the  western  limit  of  our  tour ;  but  my  state  was 
such  that  I  dared  not  undertake  so  long  a  journey.  I 
urged  my  friend  to  proceed  thither  without  me :  proposing 
to  stay  at  Niagara  till  his  return,  and  representing  that 
the  company  of  Miss  Youmans  would  keep  me  aliye.  But 
I  could  not  persuade  him:  he  insisted  on  remaining  to 
take  care  of  me. 

Our  first  stopping-place  after  leaving  the  Falls  on 
Sept.  16,  was  Cleveland ;  respecting  which  my  diary  says — 
''walked  about ;  surprised  by  the  display  and  bustle ''  in  so 
new  a  place.  After  Cleveland  came  Pittsburg,  boasted  of 
as  the  smokiest  town  in  the  world. 

Why  Cleveland  and  why  Pittsburg  f  may  naturally  be 
asked.  The  answer  carries  me  back  to  our  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  Servians  tender  at  Liverpool,  a  letter 
of  introduction  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
whose  iron-works  at  Pittsburg,  aided  in  their  prosperity  by 
protection,  have  made  him  a  millionaire.  He  pressed  me 
to  visit  him  at  Cresson,  a  place  on  the  Alleghanies,  like 
the  Eaarterskill  Hotel  on  tiie  Catskills,  used  as  a  summer 
refuge  by  over-heated  Americans.    I  eventually  yielded 
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to  the  preBfiure;  and  our  jonmey  throagh  Cleyeland  to 
Pittsburg  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made. 

The  repulsiyeness  of  Pittsburg  led  me  to  break  through 
my  resolution  always  to  stop  at  an  hotel  j  and  in  the  evening 
we  drove  with  Mr.  Oamegie  to  the  house  of  his  brother  a 
few  miles  out.  After  we  had  inspected  his  works  next  day^ 
he  took  us  by  special  carriage^  which  to  my  great  comfort 
contained  a  sleeping  compartment^  to  Cresson.  It  was  now 
the  19th  of  September;  the  summer  heats  were  over ;  the 
visitors  had  gone  home;  the  hotel  was  dosed;  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  armeobe  was  unavailable.  He  took  us  to  an  old- 
&shioned  inn  at  ''Mountain  Top'^  His  departure  after  a 
day  spent  in  showing  us  the  neighbourhood^  and  our 
departure  after  a  day  spent  in  visiting  the  little  town  of 
Ebensburg^  were  followed  by  descent  of  the  Eastern  flank  of 
the  Alleghanies  te  Harrisburg.  To  a  day  spent  in  rambling 
about  this  not-very-interesting  town^  succeeded  a  railway- 
journey  to  Washington. 

Whether  the  fact  that  the  President  (or  rather  the  Yice- 
President^  for  Mr.  Gkirfield  was  dead)  was  away  at  Newport, 
prompted  the  decision  to  go  direct  to  Washington  without 
stopping  at  Baltimore,  I  cannot  remember ;  but  I  remember 
that  his  absence  was  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  me.  Aversion 
to  ceremonial  interviews  I  have  before  exemplified  as  a  trait 
of  mine.  Partly  this  is  due  to  dislike  of  formalities,  and 
partly  to  a  disinclination  to  converse  with  strangers.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  thinking  is  to  me  more  pleasurable 
than  talking;  and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  an  interlocutor 
in  whom  I  feel  interest,  I  am  not  tempted  to  talk.  Some 
sentiment  of  friendship  or  personal  regard  is  requisite 
to  make  conversation  preferable. 

The  sighto  of  Washington  of  course  received  due 
attention.  We  visited  the  White  House,  though  not  its 
occupant ;  we  went  over  the  Capitol,  and  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  in  its  then  empty  legislative  chambers;  with  Major 
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Powell  as  our  guide  we  perambulated  the  Smitlisoiiian 
Insidtation  and  its  Barroandings ;  we  contemplated  the 
Washington  monnment,  then  in  oonrse  of  erection ;  and  we 
did  some  justice  to  the  suburbs.  One  of  oar  days  was  of 
course  devoted  to  an  excursion  up  the  Potomac  to  Mount 
Yemon,  famous  as  Washington's  home  and  burial  plaoe; 
where  some  hours  were  spent  in  looking  over  rooms  and 
relics,  and  wandering  about  the  grounds.  I  remember  we 
were  astonished  at  seeing  a  place  planted  with  slips  of 
willow  notified  as  haying  been  brought  from  Napoleon's 
tomb  in  St.  Helena.  The  incongruity  struck  us  both  as 
passing  strange. 

Was  it  at  Washington,  or  was  it  elsewhere,  or  was  it  at 
all  places,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  passion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  iced  waterf  Not  only  does  it  come  up  at  every 
meal,  but  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it  must  be  made 
accessible  :  the  habit  being  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  jug 
*  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  ice  too  large  to  go  in,  and  with  its 
narrow  end  downwards,  so  that,  thawing  all  night  and 
dripping  into  the  jug,  it  insures  an  ever-ready  supply  of 
water  just  above  freezing  point.  Evidently  the  origin  of 
this  habit  is  the  need  for  a  sensation,  which  in  one  form  or 
other  is  universaL  Everyone  dislikes  food  that  is  insipid^ 
uid,  when  there  is  no  natural  taste  in  it,  condiments  and 
sweetening  agents  are  resorted  to.  Drinks  that  have 
flavours,  sweet  or  bitter,  are  preferred  to  tasteless  drinks; 
and,  if  a  liquid  not  otherwise  attractive  is  taken,  then  it 
must  be  not  tepid,  but  decidedly  hot  or  decidedly  cold* 
But  why  have  the  Americans  especially  become  such  lovers 
of  iced  water  f  Possibly  the  prevalent  disuse  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  which  yield  the  required  sensations,  and  which  one 
scarcely  ever  sees  at  table  in  the  hotels,  is  the  cause.  The 
sensation  of  taste  being  ungratified,  the  sensation  of 
temperature  is,  as  far  as  possible,  substituted  for  it. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  habit  is  an 
injurious    one.    In  the  first  place,  taking  an  amount  of 
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liquid  muoh  exceeding  that  required  for  carrying  on  the 
bodily  functions^  is  pretty  certain  to  be  detrimental ;  and  in 
the  second  place^  frequently  taking  this  at  a  temperature  so 
much  below  blood-heat^  is  also  pretty  certain  to  be 
detrimental  by  continually  checking  digestion^  which  is 
temporarily  arrested  by  an  influx  of  cold  liquid.  It  is  true 
that  upon  occasion  cold  liquid  may^  by  reaction^  stimulate 
the  gastric  circulation ;  but  perpetually  exciting  the  blood- 
yessels  to  reactions  inevitably  produces  in  them  an  abnormal 
state^  resulting  in  a  chronically  deficient  circulation. 

Our  arriral  at  Baltimore  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  was 
followed  next  morning  by  the  arrival  of  Youmans  from 
New  York.  Whether  my  state  of  health  would  negative 
the  proposed  public  dinner^  had  remained  an  undecided 
question ;  and  he  came  over  to  see  what  was  now  my  state 
and  my  decision.  Some  improvement  had  taken  place; 
and  though  in  my  diary  entries  of  ''bad  nights^''  ''wretched 
nights/^  &o.,  were  frequent^  the  number  of  better  nights  had 
increased.  Hence  I  thought  I  might  venture;  and, 
returning  to  New  York,  he  thereafter  busied  himself  in 
making  preparations. 

We  went  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  which  was,  to 
my  thinking,  the  best  we  met  with  in  the  United  States  : 
moderate  in  sise  (small,  indeed,  according  to  the  American 
standard)  and  well  appointed.  I  detest  big  hotels,  with 
vast  crowds  of  guests:  not  liking  to  feel  myself  a  mere 
unit  mechanically  manipulated  in  a  great  machine.  I 
believe  that  at  the  Mount  Yemen  Hotel,  as  elsewhere,  the 
waiters,  negro  and  half-caste,  were  considerably  surprised 
by  my  disregard  of  their  dictations.  Clothed  with  a  little 
brief  authority,  they  delight  in  exercising  it;  and,  in  the 
hotels  everywhere,  habitually  fix  on  this  or  that  table  for  a 
guest  in  a  peremptory  kind  of  way.  Avoidance  of  draught, 
obtainment  of  light,  or  other  reason,  often  led  me  to  ignore 
the  choice  made  for  me«  where  no  claims  of  other  guests 
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were  in  question.  Evidently  the  waiters  were  nnnsed  to 
this ;  for  Americans  commonly  make  no  demurs  either  to  t^ 
bedrooms  assigned  to  them  by  the  derk  at  the  bureau^  or 
to  the  tables  they  are  motioned  to  by  the  head- waiter.  The 
English  have  the  repute  among  them  of  being  grumblers^ 
and  I  believe  I  fully  maintained  the  oharacter. 

One  of  the  things  I  saw  in  Baltimore  was  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University^  which  Prof.  Sylvester^  th^i  engaged 
there^  took  us  over;  but  the  thing  which  gave  me  most 
pleasure  was  the  Peabody  Institute^  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  beauty^  especially  in  the  interior.  The 
library  struck  me  as  combining  use  and  beauty  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  can  recall  nothing  equal 
to  it.  llie  name  of  the  architect^  which  I  inquired^  has 
unfortunately  lapsed  from  my  memory. 

Some  years  before,  I  had  met  in  England  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ghmrett^  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway. 
He  lived  in  Baltimore  during  the  winter^  and  in  summer 
at  his  residence^  Montebello^  a  few  miles  out.  We  drove 
over;  and  by  pressure  I  was  induced  to  break  through  my 
rule  of  taking  up  my  abode  at  an  hotel.  We  spent  at 
Montebello  five  pleasant  and  beneficial  days:  lounging 
in  the  garden^  drivings  and  on  one  occasion  being  taken 
down  the  upper  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  our  host  in  a 
private  steamer.  As  a  relaxation  he  had  taken  to  breeding 
horses^  and  was  proud  of  his  stud.  He  had  many  men 
engaged  in  making  a  private  race-course,  on  which  to  test 
the  speed  of  his  colts. 

Mr.  Garrett  exhibited  the  results,  so  common  in  America, 
of  over-work.  When  I  saw  him  in  England  I  supposed 
that  he  was  ten  years  or  more  my  senior;  but  I  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  he  was  my  junior.  To  the  satis- 
faction of  his  wife,  I  began  to  preach  to  him  the  gospel  of 
relaxation — a  gospel  on  which,  a  few  weeks  later  I  enlarged 
in  public  at  greater  length. 

Poor  man !  he  did  not  live  long  to  carry  on  either  work 
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or  amusement.  Some  three  years  after^  Mrs.  Gurrett^ 
thrown  from  her  carriage^  died  in  a  few  days^  and  he, 
chronically  out  of  health,  snccmnbed  to  the  shock. 

The  next  stage  in  our  journey  brought  us  to  Philadelphia. 
To  it,  of  course,  some  days  were  to  be  devoted.  Mr.  G-. 
W.  Childs,  who  makes  it  a  point  to  entertain  all  notables, 
would  have  had  us  stay  with  him,  but  from  doing  this  I 
excused  myself.  In  yarious  ways,  howeyer,  he  conduced 
to  our  conyenience.  Mr.  Oook,  the  correspondent  of  The 
Times  at  Philadelphia,  being  our  guide,  and  Mr.  Glulds' 
carriage  being  at  our  disposal,  we  saw  what  was  to  be 
seen  at  our  ease. 

There  were  the  extensiye  engine  works  of  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  where  they  are  said  to  turn  out  a  complete 
locomotiye  engine  per  day.  There  was  the  magnificent 
park,  in  a  driye  through  which  Prof.  Leidy  was  our 
companion.  There  was  an  excursion  up  and  down  the 
Delaware  Riyer,  in  a  steamer  which  Mr.  Roberts,  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Railway,  placed  at  our  disposal  There 
was  the  G-irard  Oollege,  extensiye  and  well-appointed,  but 
subjecting  its  boys  to  a  mechanical,  coerciye  kind  of 
discipline  which  called  forth  from  me  a  strong  expression 
of  disapproyaL  I  hoped  the  official  who  showed  us  round 
would  communicate  it  to  those  in  authority. 

Some  immense  municipal  buildings  were,  I  remember, 
among  the  attractions  of  the  city.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Childs  that  there  existed  a  committee  of  citizens  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  check  on  the  extraya- 
gance  of  the  local  authorities  j  and  I  belieye  that  in  some 
other  American  cities  there  are  like  committees.  A 
generation  ago  it  was  commonly  thought  that  democracy 
was,  and  would  be,  economical;  since  nothing  could  be 
more  obyious  than  that  when  the  people  had  power,  they 
would  not  tolerate  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  money 
which  they  furnished.     But  experience  is  not  yerifying 
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this  a  priori  ooncliiBion  in  America,  and  is  not  yerifjing 
it  with  OS. 

One  more  raihray-jonmey,  bringing  na  to  NewYoric, 
completed  tlie  tour  we  had  made  daring  the  seven  weeks 
of  onr  absence.  On  looking  at  the  map  and  seeing  how 
small  was  onr  circuit  and  how  enormous  was  the  area  of 
the  States  not  eren  approached  by  ns,  I  felt  astonished^ 
and  almost  alarmed,  at  Uie  vastness  of  the  society  we  were 
in.  To  be  told  that  the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  populations  balance, 
is  fast  approaching  the  Mississippi,  amazes  one  on 
remembering  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  the  countries 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  inhabited  only  by 
Indians.  Gleariy,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  (unless 
internal  dissension  should  cause  separation,  which  is  quite 
possible),  the  United  States  will  very  soon  be  by  far  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  experiences  of  travel  did  not  verify  the  impressions 
derived  from  books  read  in  past  years.  Intrusiveness  was 
a  trait  of  Americans  described  and  exemplified;  but  we 
found  none  of  it.  I  cannot  remember  one  occasion  on 
which  we  were  addressed  by  fellow-travellers.  The  only 
intrusiveness  was  that  of  the  interviewers,  who,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  functions,  tried,  at  various  places,  to  see  me. 
As  I  had  anticipated,  my  friend  Lett  served  as  an  admirable 
buffer,  and  in  all  cases  pleaded,  truly  enough,  that  I  was 
not  sufficiently  well  to  be  visible.  As  they  could  not 
interview  me  they  sometimes  interviewed  him;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  figured  in  the  report  as  my  ''leonine  friend''. 
I  can  understand  his  cahn,  massive  &ce,  and  large  beard, 
suggesting  the  epithet;  and  probably  when  occasion  called 
for  it  he  might  be  leonine  enough  in  action;  but  in  my 
long  experience  of  him  he  had  proved  himself  a  very 
pacific  lion. 

Interviewers  when  baulked  are  apt  to  be  disagreeable. 
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Feeling  bound  to  make  some  report^  they  pick  up  sncli 
details  as  they  can  from  servants,  and  are  not  over  par- 
ticular respecting  the  tmstworthiness  of  their  informants. 
Indeed^  in  the  accounts  they  thus  gather  of  sayings  and 
doings,  food  and  habits,  anything  which  admits  of  having  a 
ludicrous  aspect  given  to  it  is  made  the  most  of. 

After  my  return  to  New  York,  I  named  to  Youmans 
some  of  the  annoying  things  that  had  been  said:  among 
others  a  reported  opinion  of  mine  about  an  English 
author,  then  in  America.  It  was  purely  fictitious;  and  I 
remarked  that  it  would  be  ahnost  worth  while  to  have 
an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  these  isiae 
statements.  ''By  all  means/'  said  he, — ''let  me  interview 
you.''  I  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  and  next  morning  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was,  however,  that 
I  practically  interviewed  myself.  Two  instances  excepted, 
the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  were  my  own.  Ever 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  the  occasion,  Youmans  had 
this  seeming-interview  set  up  in  lype,  and  distributed 
impressions  to  the  New  York  papers,  and,  in  advance,  to 
the  Chicago  papers.  Hence  it  appeared  simidtaneonsly 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  many  of  them:  so  being  unlike  an 
ordinary  interview,  which  is  the  product  of  the  reporter  for 
a  single  paper.  Of  course  my  remarks,  after  my  manner, 
were  mainly  critical;  and  while  not  fauling  to  recognize  the 
greatness  of  American  achievements,  consisted  largely  of 
adverse  comments  on  their  political  life.  Nevertheless  they 
were  well  received:  I  suppose  because  they  were  seen 
to  be  the  criticisms  of  a  friend  anxious  for  American 
prosperity,  rather  than  of  an  enemy  prompted  by  a  dislike 
for  their  institutions. 

New  York  had  now  to  be  seen;  for  of  course  the  day  we 
spent  in  it  after  our  arrival  enabled  us  only  to  glance  at 
some  of  its  main  thoroughfares.  The  Central  Park  was 
explored  and  much  admired ;  there  were  two  excursions  to 
Brooklyn;   some  of  the  centres  of  business  were  visited; 
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hottra  on  Bimdrjr  occasions  were  spent  at  the  Centorj  Clnb, 
and  some  at  the  Lotos  Club;  and  we  went  to  one  or  two 
theatres  and  admired  the  acting,  which  we  had  not  done 
at  Washington  or  Philadelphia. 

Bnt  we  had  still  to  see  something  of  the  New  England 
States;  and  after  nine  days  in  New  York  we  departed 
northwards. 

Our  first  stopping-place  was  New  Haven,  where  a 
morning  was  devoted  to  inspecting  Yale  College,  and  more 
especially  Prof.  Marsh's  ooUection  of  remains  of  marvdlons 
fossil  mammals  from  the  far  West.  Then  in  the  after- 
noon we  pursued  oar  coarse  to  Newport,  which  we  had 
been  told  before  leaving  England  was  one  of  the  places 
to  be  visited.  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  visiting  it, 
however — ^namely,  that  it  was  the  summer  resort  of  the 
jhshionable  world — ^was  no  longer  in  force;  for  the  season 
was  over.  This  we  did  not  regret.  The  place  has  some 
natural  attractions,  and,  as  being  composed  mainly  of 
scattered  villas,  is  more  like  Bournemouth  than  any  other 
of  our  watering-places.  Six  pleasant  and  beneficial  days 
were  spent  there. 

And  now  of  course  came  Boston,  to  which  we  took  our 
way  on  Oct.  28th,  occasionally  admiring  as  we  went  the 
fijie  masses  of  gorgeous  autumn  foliage. 

The  day  of  our  departure  for  Boston  was  determined  by 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Saturday  Club ;  which  we  did 
a  few  hours  after  our  arrival.  At  this  weekly  dinner  there 
had  for  many  preceding  years  been  gathered  the  chief 
notabilities  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood — especially 
Concord.  Until  recently  Emerson  had  presided ;  and  now 
the  president  was  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes.  The  ''Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  proved  himself  a  very  genial  head 
of  the  dinner  table.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet,  in  company 
with  others  less  known,  one  whose  writings  had  given  me 
so  much  pleasure,  and  some  copies  of  whose  best  known 
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book  I  had  given  to  friends  as  a  book  to  be  read 
and  re-read. 

Of  course  among  Bostonians^  one  wbo  bad  done  so  mnoh 
as  an  expositor  of  the  Syntbetio  Philosophy — Mr.  Piske— 
was  the  first  to  whom  attention  was  dne ;  and  we  early  went 
over  to  the  snbnrbj  Cambridge^  where  he  Uyes.  After 
Inncheon  with  him  we  called  on  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  and  saw 
something  of  the  Botanical  Garden  before  our  return  to 
Boston  and  our  evening  at  the  Union  Club.  Exploring 
and  admiring  the  city  occupied  us  the  following  moming< — 
ascending  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  visiting  the  Eastern 
suburbs  &c.  The  day  after  came  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of 
Arts,  and  then  an  inspection  of  Harvard,  with  Fiske  as  our 
gpiide;  and  subsequently  a  drive  with  him  through  Long- 
worthy  and  the  Western  suburbs. 

Some  two  hours  next  day  were  spent  at  Lexington, 
which  Lott  was  anxious  to  see  as  a  lypical  New  England 
village ;  and  then  we  continued  our  journey  to  Concord. 
Our  chief  purpose  was  of  course  to  visit  Emerson's  house; 
and  here  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  company  with  his 
widow,  son,  and  daughter.  We  were  then  taken  to  the 
cemetery.  Not  many  months  had  passed  since  Emerson's 
death,  and  the  grave-heap  was  undistinguished  by  any 
monument.  "  Sleepy  Hollow ''  is  so  beautiful  and  poetical 
a  spot  as  to  make  one  abnost  wish  to  die  at  Concord  for 
the  purpose  of  being  buried  there. 

Ajid  now  there  occurred  a  disaster.  We  were  in  danger 
of  losing  the  train,  and  I  thoughtlessly  ran  some  distance 
at  full  speed.  The  effort,  which  I  perceived  at  the 
moment  was  too  much  for  me,  did  great,  and  I  bdieve 
permanent,  damage.  The  night  which  followed  was  so 
wretched  as  to  prompt  the  immediate  resolution  to  leave 
Boston  and  its  excHtements;  and,  sending  to  Dr.  Holmes, 
with  whom  I  was  to  dine,  an  apology  for  breaking  the 
engagement,  we  forthwith  went  back  to  Newport.  This 
step  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  a  little  quiet  would 
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restore  me :  its  promptness  being  due  to  the  conscionsness 
that  the  time  for  the  dinner  was  approaching. 

Fiye  days  did  a  little^  but  only  a  little^  towards 
mitigating  the  mischief.  The  dinner  was  appointed  for 
the  9th;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  we  were  obliged 
to  depart  for  New  York. 

The  prospect  before  me  was  snfSiciently  alarming.  An 
occasion  on  which,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other  in  my 
life,  I  onght  to  have  been  in  good  condition,  bodily  and 
mental,  came  when  I  was  in  a  condition  worse  than  I 
had  been  for  six-and-twenty  years.  ^^  Wretched  night ;  no 
sleep  at  all ;  kept  in  room  all  day '',  says  my  diary ;  and  I 
entertained  '^ great  fear  I  should  collapse''.  When  the 
.hour  came  for  making  my  appearance  at  Delmonico's, 
where  the  dinner  was  given,  I  got  my  friends  to  secrete 
me  in  an  ante-room  ontil  the  last  moment,  so  that 
I  might  avoid  all  excitements  of  introductions  and  con- 
gratolations ;  and  as  Mr.  Evarts,  who  presided,  handed 
me  on  to  the  dais,  I  begged  him  to  limit  his  conversa- 
tion with  me  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  to  expect  very 
meagre  responses. 

The  event  proved  that,  trying  thongh  the  tax  was,  there 
did  not  result  the  disaster  I  feared;  and  when  Mr.  Evarts 
had  duly  uttered  the  compliments  of  the  occasion,  I 
was  able  to  get  through  my  prepared  speech  without 
difficulty,  though  not  with  much  effect;  for  I  have  no 
natural  gift  of  oratory,  and  what  little  power  of  impressive 
utterance  I  may  have  was  in  abeyance.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  I  diverged  a  good  deal  from  the  form  of 
response  customary  on  such  occasions.  While  setting  out 
with  a  due  recognition  of  my  indebtedness  to  American 
sympathy,  my  address  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  criticism  of 
American  life,  as  characterized  by  over-devotion  to  work. 
The  thesis  on  which  I  enlarged  was  that  life  is  not  for 
learning  nor  is  life  for  working,  but  learning  and  working 
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are  for  life.  And  a  corollary  was  that  tHe  future  lias 
in  store  a  new  ideal^  differing  as  mncH  from  the  present 
ideal  of  industrialism  as  that  ideal  differs  from  past 
ideal  of  militancy. 

Of  the  proceedings  which  followed  I  need  only  say  that 
they  were  somewhat  trying  to  sit  through.  Compliments^ 
even  when  addressed  to  one  privately^  do  not  give  unalloyed 
pleasure.  To  be  wholly  pleasing^  they  must  be  indirect 
or  more  or  less  disguised.  As  may  be  imaginedi  then^ 
unqualified  eulogies  uttered  by  one  speaker  after  another 
before  an  audience  to  whose  inquiring  glances  I  was 
exposed  on  all  sides^  were  not  quite  easy  to  bear— especi- 
ally in  my  then  state.  However^  they  had  to  be  bome^  and 
by  and  by  I  became  tolerably  callous.  When  I  have  said 
that  eyerything  passed  off  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  my 
friend  Youmans^  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  success 
of  the  dinner  and  its  sequences.  Beady^  as  usual^  to 
make  capital  of  everything^  he  prepared  a  little  volume  in 
which  were  published  together  the  ''  Interview  '^  and  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dinner^  joined  with  letters 
and  undelivered  speeches. 

Best  and  preparations  for  departure  occupied  the  next 
day;  and  then^  on  the  11th  November^  after  lunching  with 
Youmans— taking  our  last  meal  with  him  as  we  did  our 
first— we  went  on  board  the  ''  Germanic.'*  Various  friends 
and  a  sprinkling  of  strangers  were  there  to  see  us  off. 
Among  these  last  was  one  who  drew  me  into  conversation 
concerning  a  recent  election  in  which  the  ''bosses'*  had 
been  defeated^  and  asked  my  opinion  about  the  result; 
which^  taken  unawares^  I  gave  without  much  thought.  It 
afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been  out-manoeuvered; 
and  my  suspicion  was  verified  on  our  arrival  at  Queenstown, 
where^  among  many  newspapers  delivered  to  me^  I  found 
some  which  contained  a  telegraphic  statement  of  the  opinion 
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I  had  expressed.  Thus  I  was^  after  all^  interviewed  afc  tihe 
last  moment. 

Conoeming  onr  retnm-yoyage  I  need  say  no  more  than 
is  said  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  written 
on  Not.  25^  after  our  arriyal  in  England. 

''BTetything  onthe  *'  Qennaadu  "  waf  Batistaotorj— Attendance  good,  emsma 
admirable,  the  Btate-ioom  reserved  for  me  the  best  possible,  and  e^erj 
attention  paid  to  my  wishes.  The  only  danger  I  ran  was  that  resolting 
from  the  kindness  of  AmerifMin  friends.  When  I  got  down  to  my  state-room 
I  fonnd  that  their  hospitalities  had  not  ceased,  bnt  were  parsoing  me  out 
into  the  Atlantic  t  There  were  presents  of  flowers,  froit,  wine,  brandy, 
oysters,  in  quantities  beyond  the  possibility  of  consumption.  So  that  joined 
with  the  excellent  fare  of  the  **  Oermanic,'*  there  resulted  some  risk  of 
excess.  I  was  reminded  by  antithesis  of  the  title  of  a  book  published  some 
time  ago.  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking;  for  high  living  and  phun 
thinking  would  fitly  hare  described  my  regimen.  However,  if  the  ocean 
would  have  continued  its  good  behaviour  to  the  last,  I  should  have  gained 
greatly  notwithstanding." 

This  is  preceded  by  a  paragraph  which  gives  some 
subsequent  incidents  of  the  voyage. 

**  Hy  telegram  [from  Queenstown]  unhappily  gave  a  premature  statement  of 
results.  At  the  time  that  I  wrote  it,  in  preparation  for  the  deliveiy  at 
Queenstown  the  next  morning,  the  **  Germanic  "  was  rolling  so  much  in  a 
gale  that  I  had  to  hold  the  inkstand  from  sliding  off  the  table.  The  previous 
night  the  rolling,  though  lees,  had  been  such  as  to  keep  me  awake  a  good 
part  of  the  night ;  and  the  night  which  now  followed  being  much  worse, 
(Qydones  are  numbered  1  to  13  in  point  of  strength,  and  ours  was  a  No.  9) 
I  got  no  sleep  until  we  were  under  the  lee  of  the  Irish  coast,  about  three  cor 
four  in  the  morning.  Then  the  third  night  was  worse  stiU.  We  were  too 
late  to  pass  the  bar  of  the  Mersey,  and,  anchoring  outside,  where  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  have  a  quiet  night,  I  got  literally  no  sleep,  in  consequence  first 
of  the  riot  kept  up  by  some  men  who  were  having  farewell  convivialities  in 
their  cabin,  and  afterwards  by  tiie  noises  which  went  on  nearly  all  throu^ 
the  night  in  preparation  for  landing  in  the  morning— chi^  raising  the 
baggage  by  machinery  just  over  my  head.  The  mischief  was  not  simply  the 
negative  mischief  of  deeplessness,  but  the  positive  miflchief  of  nervous 
irritation  and  wear  from  the  perpetual  rattle.  And  then  there  came  the 
journey  by  the  express  to  London.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  get  home, 
and  I  was  so  delighted  I  scarcely  realised  how  much  I  was  knocked  up.** 

And  then  follows  an  acconnt  of  my  prostrate  state, 
which  I  omit.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  did  not  stir  out  for 
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three  days^  and  that  ten  days  passed  before  I  ventured  to 
call  on  friends. 

Thus  ended  an  expedition  whioh  I  ought  heyer  to  have 
undertaken.  Setting  out  with  the  ill-founded  hope  that 
the  journey  and  change  of  scene  would  improve  my  healthy 
I  came  back  in  a  worse  state  than  I  went :  haying  made 
another  step  downwards  towards  invalid  life. 
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CHAPTEE  LXIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

1882—89.    Mt.  62—69. 

MoBi  than  six  years  have  passed  by  since  tHe  incidents 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter;  and^  were  I  to  give  an 
aoconnt  of  these  years  after  the  same  manner  as  hereto- 
f oroj  several  more  chapters  wonld  be  required. 

Of  work^  now  proceeding  yery  slowly  and  with  long 
intervals  daring  which  nothing  was  done^  certain  small 
results  wonld  have  to  be  described.  There  were  four 
articles  in  the  Ccntemporary  Review,  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Man  versus  The  State.  There  was 
a  volume  on  Eccleeiastical  InstUutioTis,  forming  Part  YI.  of 
the  Prineiplee  of  Sociology  ;  the  separate  publication  of  the 
last  chapter  of  which  led  to  a  disagreeable  controversy. 
There  were  two  essays— or  rather  an  essay  divided  into  two 
parts— on  ''  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  '* ;  and  two 
years  after  the  last  of  these^  came  two  short  controversial 
articles^  each  of  which  had  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle 
from  inability  to  proceed. 

Concerning  the  chief  breaks  in  my  ordinary  routine^ 
there  would  be  passages  telling  how^  in  1883^  my  good 
friend  Valentine  Smithy  finding  that  I  was  g^ing  North 
considerably  before  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  themselves, 
sent  down  to  Ardtomish  a  staff  of  servants  for  my  sole 
benefit,  and  left  me  for  a  week  in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  place  and  its  belongings.  In  1884  would  come  the 
account  of  a  tour  through  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  which  I 
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took  with  me  the  danghter  and  niece  of  my  friend  Lott : 
afterwards  joining  the  Potters  at  Snmmerfield^  a  new  place 
which  they  had  for  the  antomn  near  XTlyerston.  And 
then^  in  the  acconnt  of  1885^  wonld  have  to  be  told  how^ 
after  a  fortnight  with  the  Potters  at  Stock  Park  on  the 
banks  of  Windermere^  I  visited  Dr.  Priestley  at  his  place 
on  the  Spey^  and  there^  after  walking  abont  half  a  mile^ 
wielding  a  salmon-rod  for  a  quarter  of  an  honr  and  walking 
back^  had  to  pass  seyeral  days  in  bed,  and  then  telegraphed 
to  my  secretary  to  fetch  me  home  :  the  journey  being  made 
with  half-a-dozen  breaks. 

Thus  was  made  a  further  great  descent  to  confirmed 
ill-health  and  incapacity. 

Passing  over  details,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  gradually 
got  myself  into  a  state  in  which,  with  a  greatly  narrowed 
margin  of  strength,  I  from  time  to  time  unawares  oyer- 
stepped  the  margin,  still  further  diminished  my  strength, 
and  had  thereafter  to  keep  within  a  still  narrower  margin ; 
and  so  on  until  an  extremely  low  stage  had  been  reached. 

After  one  of  these  disasters,  dating  from  the  priyate 
yiew  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and 
after  presently  haying  to  spend  some  five  or  six  weeks 
indoors,  I  took  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Upper  Norwood,  and 
there  induced  to  join  me  as  guests  Mrs.  Bray  and  Miss 
Hennell  ((George  Eliofs  great  friends) :  the  temporaiy 
benefits  being  then,  as  afterwards,  quickly  undone.  De- 
pression during  a  weary  month  indoors  in  London  did 
mischief;  and,  fearing  continuance  of  it,  I  went  down  to 
Brighton:  trayelling  then,  as  eyer  since,  in  a  hammock 
slung  diagonally  in  an  inyalid-carriage.  At  Brighton 
a  year  and  a  quarter  passed,  with  many  improrements 
great  and  small,  and  many  relapses  great  and  small. 
During  the  last  four  months  of  my  stay  there,  a  yictoria 
with  india-rubber  tyres,  which  I  bought,  enabled  me  to 
driye  about  more  than  I  could  otherwise  haye  done :  days 
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and  weeks^  however^  often  passing  without  my  being  able 
to  nse  it.  In  Norember  1887 1  was  induced  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Potter  to  take  rooms  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Bourne- 
mouthy  where  they  were  fixed  for  the  winter  (my  friend 
Potter  haying  also  now  become  an  invalid).  The  change 
of  soene^  and  still  more  the  presence  close  at  hand  of  those 
about  whom  I  cared^  produced  a  great  effect;  and  at  the 
end  of  January  1888^  I  returned  to  town^  frequented  the 
Athenssum  daily  for  a  months  and  eyen  g^t  so  far  as 
playing  a  game  at  billiards.  Then^  as  usual^  came  a 
catastrophe  :  too  long  and  too  animated  a  oonyersation 
brought  me  down  with  a  crash,  and  I  was  unable  to 
reach  the  Athenaeum  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Drives  in  the  park  close  at  hand>  extended  on  a  few 
occasions  to  the  Sayile  Club,  were  all  that  I  oould 
achieve  when  able  to  go  out.  The  end  of  June  found 
me  at  Dorking,  where  I  took  up  my  abode  with  my 
friend  Mr.  G^rant  Allen  for  the  summer  months.  There 
rapid  advances  resulted;  but  a  little  too  much  physical 
effort,  followed  by  a  little  too  much  mental  excitement, 
again  undid  all  the  good  done.  Improvements  and 
relapses  filled  the  time  till  the  middle  of  October,  when 
Mr.  Allen  was  obliged  to  go,  as  he  habitually  did,  to  a 
warmer  climate ;  and  I,  unable  to  move,  took  his  house  for 
the  winter.  The  five  months  passed  in  it,  more  monotonous 
even  than  the  fifteen  months  passed  at  Brighton,  were  made 
more  bearable  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other  by  various 
friends,  who  came  to  spend  sometimes  a  few  days,  some- 
times three  weeks,  with  me;  and  especially  were  they 
relieved  by  two  children  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Cripps  (n^ 
Potter),  who  in  response  to  my  inquiry — ''Will  you  lend 
me  some  children  f  '^  let  them  visit  me  at  Dorking,  as 
they  had  done  at  Brighton.  In  the  middle  of  March 
1889  I  got  back  to  town;  fixed  myself  at  a  quiet  hotel 
within  five  minutes  of  the  Atheneaum,  so  as  to  get  there 
with  but   a  short  drive;  was  improved  greatly  by  the 
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change;  and^  as  nsual^  haye^  by  adyerse  oocorrenoeB^ 
physical  and  mental^  again  lost  what  good  I  gained.  So 
that  now^  after  haying  been  in  the  interyal  mnoh  better 
and  at  other  times  much  worse^  I  am  below  the  leyel  of 
three  years  ago^  when  my  inyalid-lif e  commenced. 

Beyond  correspondence^  done  by  proxy  when  possible, 
my  sole  occnpation  daring  these  three  years  (saye  the  two 
fragments  of  essays  aboye  named)  has  been  the  composi- 
tion of  this  yolnme — an  occnpation  which,  entered  npon 
because  heayier  work,  eyen  in  small  quantity,  was 
impracticable,  has  preyed  in  some  measure  a  solace,  by 
furnishing  subjects  of  thought  and  preyenting  that  abso* 
lute  yacuity  of  life  which  I  must  otherwise  haye  borne. 
How  extremely  slow  has  been  the  progress  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  when  the  pages  of  text  haye  been  duly  reduced 
by  deduction  of  extracts  &c.,  the  amount  dictated,  reyised, 
and  corrected  in  proof  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  lines  per  day — ^three  lines  less  than  half 
a  page. 

And  now  about  the  future  P  I  dictate  these  lines  on  my 
69th  birthday;  and  an  inyalid-lif e  like  mine,  due  to 
chronic  disorder  unaccompanied  by  organic  disease,  is  not 
unlikely  to  last  some  time.    What  then  shall  I  do  with  it  f 

Shall  I,  with  such  small  energy  as  it  leayes  me,  complete, 
if  possible,  the  first  yolume  of  this  autobiography  ?  Part  II.« 
giying  an  account  of  my  early  life  and  education  is  finished; 
but  Parts  III.  and  lY.,  and  y.,coyering  the  intenral  between 
17  and  28,  and  occupied  chiefly  with  the  incidents  of  my 
career  as  a  ciyil  engineer,  remain  in  the  form  of  outline 
draft  giyen  to  them  when,  many  years  ago,  I  rapidly 
dictated  my  recollections  to  a  shortiband-writer.  Shall  I 
go  back  upon  this  rude  sketch,  and  elaborate  it  into  a 
readable  form  f 

On  reflection  I  decide  against  this  course.  Occasional 
experiments  haye  raised  the  hope  that  I  may,  in  a  rough  if 
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not  in  ft  finished  waj^  write  another  portion  of  the  Prineiplm 
cf  Ethie$ — the  moat  important  portion^  which  I  feel  anxiona 
not  to  leaye  undone.  If  I  can  keep  in  check  the  tendency 
to  bestow  too  mnch  attention  on  the  expression  of  the 
ideaSj  and  be  content  with  a  sufficiently  intelligible  pre- 
sentation of  them^  it  seems  possible  that^  at  a  slow  rate 
like  that  aboye  described^  I  may  execute  this  piece  of 
serious  work. 

Here^  then^  at  any  rate  for  the  present^  I  suspend  this 
narratiye  of  my  life  which  has  so  long  occupied  me: 
intending  to  continue  it  only  when  I  find  it  impracticable 
to  do  anything  else. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV, 

BEFLBCnONS. 

[Writtm  Four  Years  Later.] 

If  we  pass  over  that  earliest  conception  of  the  saper- 
natural  which  exists  among  varions  nnoiyilized  and  semi* 
civilized  peoples,  who  believe  in  a  material  resurrection — 
who  think  the  dead  man  reappears  in  substantial  shape^ 
has  to  be  fought  over  again  in  battle,  as  the  Fqians  be- 
lieve»  or  gets  up  from  his  grave  at  night  and  goes  hunting, 
as  is  asserted  by  many  savages ;  and  if  we  begin  with  the 
ghost-theory  under  that  modified  form  in  which  the  double^ 
more  or  less  spiritualized,  goes  away  at  death,  returning  to 
the  body  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period;  we  see  that  at  the 
ontset  tiie  idea  of  a  relation  between  character  and  bodily 
structure  is  excluded.  Along  with  the  notion  of  dualily 
there  grows  up  the  assumption  that  character  inheres  in 
the  ghosty  and  that  the  body  is  merely  the  ghost's  house^ 
having  no  causal  relation  to  it.  This  is  the  necessary 
implication,  too,  of  all  the  various  doctrines  of  metem- 
psychosi&  The  soul  which,  according  to  some  forms  of 
the  doctrine,  is  condemned  to  be  encased  in  numerous 
ioferior  creatures,  one  after  another,  is  manifestly  regarded 
as  independent  of  its  material  embodiment,  and  not  as  in 
any  sense  a  product  of  its  material  embodiment. 

How  far  back  may  be  traced  the  belief  that  there  exists 
a  connexion  between  mind  and  brain,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  seems  probable  that  very  early  the  phenomena  of 
idiocy  raised  the  thought  of  some  such  relation,  qualify- 
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ing  the  current  dnalism— -qnalifying  it,  howeyer,  in  an 
inoonsirtent  way.  For  at  a  time  when  there  was  recog- 
nised the  ^narrow  forehead  of  the  fool,"  there  was  no 
assertion  of  the  logical  implication  that  a  man's  natoie 
is  determined  by  his  cerebral  development.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  though  this  troth  is  recognized  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  in  a  half-and-half  way  in  the  unscientific  world, 
yet  by  most  people  it  is  asserted  in  one  breath  and 
denied  in  another.  The  same  man  who  now  speaks  con- 
temptaonsly  of  another  as  haying  no  biains,  now  contests 
the  doctrine  that  character  yaries  with  brain.  Neyerthe- 
less  it  is  dear  that  some  sort  of  dependence  is  correntiy 
admitted. 

But  there  remains  to  be  made  a  farther  admission. 
There  has  still  to  be  recognized  the  troth  that,  in  both 
amounts  and  kinds,  mental  manifestations  are  in  part  de- 
pendent on  bodily  stroctures.  Mind  is  not  as  deep  as  the 
brain  only,  but  is,  in  a  sense,  as  deep  as  the  yiscera.. 

Before  specifying  thepsycho-phydcal  connexions  which 
more  especially  concern  us,  let  me  name  certain  subordi- 
nate ones  not  here  in  question,  though  they  should  be 
noted. 

There  are  the  ways  in  which  perfections  and  imperfec- 
tions of  face  and  limbs  haye  reactiye  influences  on 
character.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  mental  effects 
of  bodily  deformity.  One  who  knows  that  he  is  looked 
upon  by  those  around  with  disfayour,  can  scarcely  avoid 
being  in  some  measure  soured — cannot  feel  the  friendship 
for  them  which  he  might  otherwise  feeL  At  the  same 
time  his  temper  is  almost  certain  to  be  injuriously  in- 
fluenced by  the  consciousness  of  inability  to  compete 
with  others  in  sports  and  games,  and  to  obtain  those  satis- 
factions which  efficiency  brings :  envy  being  a  probable 
result.  Conversely,  the  man  of  fine  physique,  prompted 
by  proved  strength  and  skill  to  attempt  things  beyond 
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the  powers  of  most,  and  to  gain  applause  by  snocess,  has 
his  mental  attitude  modified*  in  some  respeots  fig^yonr- 
ably  and  in  other  respects  nnfayonrably.  Achievements 
produce  content  with  himself  and  an  increase  of  friend- 
liness to  those  who  applaud  him;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  may  be  rendered  haughty  and  unsympathetic  in 
his  other  relations. 

So  it  is  with  beauty  and  uglinesa  A  fine  face  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation  which  usually  begets  more  kindly 
treatment  from  all  than  would  else  be  experienced;  and» 
though  a  very  ugly  fietce  will  draw  from  a  few  special 
attentions,  intended  to  dissipate  the  depressed  conscious- 
ness  accompanying  it,  yet  in  most  cases  this  consciousness 
is  not  weakened  but  strengthened  by  others'  behaviour. 
There  is  neglect,  if  nothing  more;  and  this,  causing  a 
sense  of  social  isolation,  tends  to  repress  the  sympathies. 

It  is  true  that  the  reactive  effects  of  these  physical  traits 
on  psychical  traits  are  variable,  and  sometimes  opposite ; 
according  as  they  fall  on  one  or  another  original  nature. 
Women  show  us  that  the  possession  of  great  fitcial  attrac- 
tions may,  if  the  nature  is  essentially  sympathetic,  conduce 
to  increase  of  sympathetic  manifestations;  since  the 
genial  behaviour  to  one  who  has  great  beauty  excites  in 
such  case  a  kindred  response,  and  increases  the  natural 
kindliness  of  disposition.  Conversely,  a  handsome  woman 
who  is  decidedly  egoistic  is  usually  made  worse  by  her 
handsomeness— lives  chiefly  for  admiration,  and  becomes 
more*  regardless  of  others*  claims  than  she  would  else  be. 
So,  too,  great  bodily  powers  in  a  man  may,  according  to 
the  original  balance  of  his  feelings,  lead  him  to  treat  those 
of  inferior  strength  either  less  kindly  or  more  kindly  than 
he  would  have  done  were  he  not  thus  distinguished.  In 
like  manner  deformity  or  ugliness  may,  instead  of  souring 
those  characterized  by  it,  have^  in  some  cases,  a  reverse 
effect.  It  may  prompt  them  to  make  themselves  attractive 
in  other  ways  than  by  their  physical  traits. 
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Afl  I  wiflh  here  to  note  is  ihat^  given  an  inherited 
cerebral  atmctore  and  aocompanying  balance  of  mental 
traits,  Uie  development  of  Uie  external  organs,  if  it  de- 
parts considerably  from  the  ordinary  standard,  makes  the 
mental  traits  different  from  Ihose  which  the  same  brain 
wonld  have  yielded  had  it  been  associated  with  ordinaiy 
fietce  or  limb. 

Bnt  now  I  pass  from  indirect  relations  to  direct  rela- 
tions. The  psycho-physical  connexions  which  I  more 
espedaUy  refer  to,  are  those  existing  between  Ihe  mental 
manifestations  and  what  we  distinguish  as  the  constita- 
tion;  meaning,  thereby,  the  sizes  and  qualities  of  the 
various  vital  organs,  and  those  peripheral  extensionB  of 
them  which  take  the  forms  of  arteries  and  veins. 

Consciousness  forthwith  ceases  if  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  brain  is  stopped.  The  amounts  and  kinds  ci 
the  mental  actions  constituting  consciousness  vary,  other 
things  equal,  according  to  the  rapidity,  the  quantity,  and 
the  quality,  of  the  bloodHmpply ;  and  all  these  vary 
according  to  the  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  sundry  organs 
which  unite  in  preparing  blood  from  food,  the  organs  which 
circulate  it,  and  the  organs  which  purify  it  from  waste 
products. 

That  intellectual  and  emotional  manifestations  are 
changed  in  their  kinds  and  amounts  by  changes  among 
these  fitctors,  many  know,  though  few  recognize  the  im- 
plications. The  quantity  of  mental  action  shown  in 
energy  of  will  and  flow  of  spirits  ebbs  during  the  pro- 
stration of  illness;  and  the  quality  of  mental  action  is 
altered  as  well  as  the  quantity.  Supposing  there  is 
enough  vitality  to  cause  display  of  feeling  (which  some- 
times there  is  not),  the  display  frequentiy  takes  the 
form  of  irritability.  We  have  daily  proo^  too,  that  the 
volume  of  emotion,  and  consequentiy  the  efflux  of  mus- 
cular energy,  is  diminished  by  fatigue  and  accompanying 
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fall  in  the  oironlation  through  the  brain.  And  eveiy- 
one  has  seen  how  great  are  the  effects  on  the  mind  of 
medicinal  agents  which  change  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  cerebral  blood-supply — the  influence^  now  exhilarating, 
now  stupefying,  of  alcohol ;  the  primarily  exciting,  and 
secondarily  sedative,  results  of  opium;  the  improved 
spirits  which  tonics  often  produce;  and  the  lowered 
mental  energies  following  use  of  medicines  Hke  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  which,  persisted  in,  sometimes  causes 
extreme  depression. 

But,  if  variations  of  both  ability  and  feeling  are  caused 
by  variations  in  those  physical  processes  which  enable  the 
brain  to  act,  then  it  follows  that  permanent  differences  in 
the  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  organs  carrying  on 
those  physical  processes— -differences  which  distinguish 
one  constitution  from  another — ^must  have  permanent 
effects  on  the  mental  manifestations,  both  Intellectual 
and  moraL  Men's  characters  must  be  in  part  determined 
by  their  visceral  structures. 

Primarily,  the  question  concerns  the  amount  of  life — ^the 
amount  of  that  molecular  change  from  which  results  the 
energy  expended  in  both  bodily  activities  and  mental 
activities.  The  evolution  of  this  energy  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  sundry  vital  organs,  and  tiie  efficiency 
or  non-efficiency  of  each  one  affects  all  the  others  and 
affects  the  total  result:  the  brain  being  implicated  alike  as 
a  recipient  of  more  or  less  blood  which  is  more  or  less  fit 
in  quality,  and  as  being  also  a  generator  of  nerve-force 
which  influences  the  actions  of  the  viscera.  Let  us  look 
at  the  three  sets  of  visceral  factors  separately. 

First  must  be  named  the  structures  constituting  the 
alimentaiy  system,  which  may  severally  be  well  or  ill 
developed.  There  may  be  inability  to  deal  with  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  food,  or  there  may  be  slovenly  digestion, 
having  the  effect  that  much  of  the  food  taken  in  is  thrown 
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•way — nnmasticated  lumps  which  the  over- taxed  stomach 
gets  into  the  habit  of  passing  on  ioadeqnately  tritoiated, 
and  therefore  unutiliBed.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  solyent 
secretions  of  whidi  some  are  nnfit  in  qnanti^  or  quality 
or  both.  If  one  or  other  of  these  causes  necessitates  a 
deficient  amount  of  blood,  tiie  vital  actions,  those  of  the 
braxD  included,  must,  other  things  equal,  go  on  slowly  or 
feebly  or  be  soon  checked.  It  is  true  that  the  food  eaten 
is  no  measure  of  the  nutriment  absorbed.  But,  whether 
smallness  of  the  alimentary  system  or  imperfect  action  of 
it  be  the  reason,  chronic  deficiency  of  blood  must  entail 
chronic  cerebral  inactivity,  intellectual  and  emotional 
Conversely,  there  is  evidence  that  an  unusually  active 
digestion  may,  other  things  equal,  be  a  factor  in  unusual 
mental  energy.  Handel,  so  wonderfully  productive,  so 
marvellous  for  tiie  number  and  vigour  of  his  musical  com- 
positions, may  be  named  in  illustration. 

Abundance  of  good  blood  will  not  be  followed  by 
vividness  of  thought  or  power  of  feeling,  unless  there  is 
efficient  propulsion  of  it.  Oreat  cerebral  action  implies 
great  waste  and  rapid  repair ;  and,  if  the  repair  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  waste,  prostration  must  soon  result 
If  tiie  slowness  of  the  bloodnsupply  is  temporary  the 
activity  will  soon  flckg,  and  if  it  is  constitutional  there 
will  be  a  low  standard  of  mental  manifestation.  The 
emotions  especially,  which  are  relatively  costly,  will  be 
feeble;  and  this  will  result  in  lack  of  energy  and  want  of 
wilL  When,  at  the  one  extreme,  we  see  tiiat  stoppage  of 
the  blood-supply  is  immediately  followed  by  insensibility, 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  see  that  exalting  the  blood- 
supply  by  a  medicinal  agent  which  raises  the  power  of  the 
heart,  produces  elation  of  feeling  and  increase  of  vigour,  it 
becomes  manifest  that  permanent  di£ferences  between  the 
efficiencies  of  the  structures  which  carry  on  circulation,  must 
cause  permanent  differences  between  the  amounts  of 
mental  manifestation.   Not  only  is  power  of  heart  a  factor 
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in  power  of  mind,  but  quality  of  the  arteries  is  also  a 
fitotor.  Those  in  whom  the  blood-Tessels,  inadequately 
contraotile,  soon  yield  under  stress,  haye  not  the  untiring 
energy  of  those  whose  blood-yessels  can  bear  persistent 
action  without  yielding 

And  then,  beyond  quantity  of  blood  and  circulation  of 
Uood,  comes  the  finrther  factor — ^purification  of  blood. 
Professor  Michael  Foster  has  recently  been  enlarging  on 
tiie  truth  that  fSettigue  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  accumular 
tion  of  waste  products  in  the  cfystem.  The  depurating 
organs  fail  to  get  rid  of  these  with  adequate  speed ;  and 
the  blood  becomes  fuller  than  usual  of  substances  which, 
instead  of  aiding  the  fhnctions,  tend  to  arrest  them.  A 
familiar  example  is  the  effect  produced  by  great  exertion 
in  running.  This  increases  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs.  The 
bemg  **  out  of  breath,''  as  we  say,  and  the  need  for  tem- 
porary desistance,  show  us  how  presence  of  an  oTercharge 
of  a  poisonous  substance  impedes  the  vital  actions.  A 
corollary  is  that  those  in  whom  the  lungs  are  ill-deyeloped 
will  have  a  constitutionally  lower  activity,  bodily  or 
mental,  or  both.  Similariy,  deficient  size  of  the  kidneys, 
entailing  imperfect  excretion  of  the  waste  products  they 
get  rid  of,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  them  in  tiie 
blood,  causes  hindrance  to  nervous  action ;  as  is  implied  by 
the  &ct  that  stoppage  of  the  excretion  produces  dimness 
of  sight,  at  othw  times  deafness,  and,  when  extreme,  brings 
on  drowsmesB,  torpor,  and  coma.  So,  too,  it  is  if  the  liver 
£uls  in  its  action.  Lowness  of  spirits,  drowsiness,  and 
torpor,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  liver-derangement; 
and  these  are  aspects  of  diminished  nervous  energy.  The 
implication  is,  then,  that  those  who  have  by  nature  livers 
or  kidneys  below  the  average  in  development,  are  to 
that  extent  likely  to  be  characterised  by  some  failure 
in  the  genesis  of  nerve-force,  and  by  consequent  lack  of 
animation. 
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Detaik  apart,  howeyer,  the  general  oonoluaon  is  unde- 
niable. If  hj  skin,  Inngs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  waste-pro- 
dncts  of  the  mnscolar,  nenrons,  and  other  aotivities  are 
ezoreted — ^if  the  existence  of  these  depurating  straotores 
implies  that,  unless  by  their  agency  effete  matters  are  got 
rid  of,  life  must  cease;  it  is  a  corollary  that  life  must  be 
impeded  if  one  or  other  of  them  is  deficient  in  size  or 
quality.  And  it  follows  that  the  brain,  depending  for  its 
action  on  a  due  supply  of  Uood  duly  purified,  must  be 
affected  in  its  efficiency  by  eveary  yariation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  or  that  excreting  organ. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  truth  of  chief  significance. 
Not  the  quantity  of  mind  only,  but  the  quality  of  mind 
also,  is  in  part  determined  by  these  psycho-physical  con- 
nexions. Amount  and  structure  of  brain  being  the  same^ 
not  only  may  the  totality  of  feelings  and  thoughts  be 
greater  or  less  according  as  this  or  that  viscus  is  well  or 
ill  developed,  but  the  feelings  and  thoughts  may  also  be 
jbvourably  or  unfavourably  modified  in  their  kind&  Dif- 
ference of  disposition  is  caused  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Directly,  the  effect  of  imperfect  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  is  shown  in  reluctance  to  do  many  things  which 
require  energy,  and  in  consequent  fitilure  of  duty  towards 
self  and  others.  One  of  the  absurdities  current  among 
both  cultured  and  uncultured  is  that  it  is  as  easy  for  one 
man  to  be  active  as  for  another.  If  A  is  diligent  and  B 
idle,  tiie  condemnation  of  B  always  takes  for  granted  that 
the  cost  of  effort  is  the  same  to  A  and  B.  Though  eveiy- 
one  knows  that  during  the  prostration  of  illness,  or  before 
good  health  has  been  recovered,  it  is  a  great  trial  to  make 
even  a  small  exertion,  yet  scarcely  any  draw  the  inference 
that  the  lack  of  energy,  temporarily  existing  in  such  casee^ 
exists  permanently  in  other  cases,  and  throughout  life 
makes  activity  more  or  less  difficult.  CSiaracter  is  affected 
in  sundry  ways.    Often  the  individual  thus  made  inert  by 
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constitatioiiy  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  needful 
things  for  his  own  benefit,  but  persistently  submits  to  a 
serious  inconyenience  rather  than  take  measures  to  remoye 
it  And  if  eyen  when  personal  pains  and  pleasures  are  in 
question  he  will  not  exert  himself,  naturally  he  is  reluctant 
to  exert  himself  when  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others 
are  in  question.  A,  who  is  constitutionally  actiye,  takes 
trouble  in  doing  things  for  others'  gratifications,  and  is 
credited  as  essentially  altruistic;  while  B,  though  his 
absence  of  effort  for  others  is  due  to  constitutional  in- 
actiyity,  and  not  to  want  of  sympatiiy  with  them,  is 
thought  essentially  egoistic.  Differences  hence  resulting 
may  affect  eyen  the  discharge  of  equitable  obligations; 
for  while  to  the  man  of  restless  energy  the  liquidation  of  a 
claim  may  present  no  obstacle,  it  may  present  a  great 
obstacle  to  an  equally  conscientious  man  of  inert  nature. 
But  now,  beyond  these  qualitatiye  mental  differences 
which  arise  directly  firom  quantitatiy e  differences  of  mental 
energy,  there  are  other  quaUtatiye  differences  arising  in- 
directly—differences of  disposition  seemingly  consequent 
on  inherited  differences  of  brain,  but  really  consequent  on 
differences  between  the  UoodHsuppHes  to  the  brain.  For 
the  higher  emotions  are  physiologically  more  erpeneiYe 
than  the  lower;  and,  when  the  bloodnEnipply  is  deficient, 
fail  before  the  lower  do.  In  the  JMndpUs  of  JPiyehology, 
§§  249 — 261,  I  haye  set  down  yarious  corollaries  from 
the  truth  that  from  cerebral  actions  of  simple  kinds, 
which  are  directly  related  to  maintenance  of  life,  and  are, 
therefore^  essentially  egoistic,  we  rise  by  successiye  com- 
plications to  those  highest  goyeming  cerebral  actions 
which,  most  inyolyed  in  their  compositions^  arise  from  less 
folly  organized  structures,  the  actions  of  which  are  most 
haUe  to  fail  Ancient  and  simple  neryous  connexions^ 
and  accompanying  mental  cohesions,  which  are  primary 
and  deep  down  in  the  nature,  are  more  pendstent  than 
those  superposed  ones  which  are  relatiyely  modem  and 
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complex ;  and,  oonBeqaeDtly,  when  the  tide  of  blood  ebbti 
these  last  beoome  feeble  or  disappear  while  the  first  re- 
main :  the  result  being  that  the  snrviying  egoistio  feet 
ings  are  no  long^  k^t  in  oheok  by  altmistio  feelinga 
Examples  of  this  oaosatlon  in  its  temporary  form  are 
familiar.  When  a  ohild  who  is  ordinarily  amiable  becomes 
pettish  and  fretfiil,  Ihe  medical  man  suspects  that  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  doing  its  dafy,  and  finds  that^ 
the  cause  of  failing  nutrition  having  been  removed,  the 
mental  perversions  disappear.  So,  too,  in  adult  life  the 
visceral  derangements  produced  by  over-work  and  anxiety 
are  often  followed  by  ill-temper.  Even  the  recognised 
differences  between  irritabiUly  before  dinner  and  equanim- 
ity (sometimes  joined  with  generosity)  after  dinner,  suffice 
to  show  that»  when  flagging  pulsation  and  impoverished 
blood  are  exchanged  for  vigorous  pulsation  and  en- 
riched blood,  there  results  that  change  in  the  balance  of 
the  emotions  which  constitutes  a  moral  change.  And,  if 
there  are  such  temporary  mental  unlikenesses  due  to  tem- 
porary physiological  causes,  there  must  be  analogous  per- 
manent mental  unh'kenesses  due  to  permanent  physiological 
causes.  It  becomes  clear  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  mind  is  as  deep  as  the  viscera. 

These  general  conclusions  are  intended  to  introduce 
certain  special  conclusions.  Often  it  has  been  a  question 
with  me  why,  in  certain  respects,  I  contrast  unfavouraUy 
with  both  father  and  mother.  Probably  in  chief  measure 
the  cause  is  of  the  kind  just  explained — a  physiological 
cause.  I  have  never  shown  the  unfailing  diligence  which 
was  common  to  them;  and  there  has  not  been  displayed 
by  me  as  great  an  amount  of  altruistic  feelmg  as  was  dis- 
played by  both.  One  apparent  reason  is  that  tiie  cerebral 
circulation  has,  by  certain  bodily  traits,  been  throughout 
life  rendered  less  vigorous  than  it  should  be. 

Besides  his  large  brain,  my  father,  as  a  part  of  his  fine 
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phTsiqne,  had  a  large  cheet;  and,  as  a  reeult  of  well- 
deyeloped  thomoic  visoera,  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
energy.  I  haye  heard  him  say  that  he  looked  back  with 
astonishment  at  the  work  he  did  when  a  young  man ;  and 
even  during  later  life,  though  his  activity  was  not  judi- 
ciously directed,  he  was  always  busy  about  something. 
In  physique  my  mother  was  not  of  so  fine  a  type,  and 
the  constitution,  though  fedrly  well  balanced,  was  by  no 
means  so  vigorous :  the  deyelopment  of  tiie  thorax  being 
rather  below  than  above  the  average  standard.  But 
she  had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty,  and,  through- 
out life,  was  daily  forced  by  it  to  expend  energy  in  excess 
of  the  normal  amount ;  so  that,  spite  of  all  protests,  she 
eventually  brought  herself  to  a  state  of  chronic  proetra-  ' 
tion.  This  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  was,  doubtiess,  in 
its  origin  religious :  the  moral  feelings,  naturally  decided, 
were  reinforced  by  the  religious  feeUng.  But  in  me  the 
cooperative  factors  were  not  the  same  as  in  eitiier.  The 
visceral  constitution  was  maternal  rather  than  paternal 
Traits  of  bony  structure  imply  that  the  thoracic  viscera 
are  not  so  well  developed  as  they  were  in  my  father ;  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  circulation  and  aeration  have 
not  been  constitutionally  so  good. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  there  have  been  signs 
that  the  periphery  of  the  vascular  system  has  not  been 
well  filled.  Except  in  hot  weatiier,  or  after  walking 
several  miles,  the  ends  of  my  fingers  have  been  inade- 
quately distended ;  coldness  of  the  hands  has  been  an  or- 
dinary trait;  and  relative  dryness  of  the  skin  has  also 
shown  deficient  blood-supply  at  the  surface :  an  obvious 
implication  being  that  in  the  brain  also,  the  blood-supply, 
when  not  increased  by  excitement,  has  been  below  par. 
It  is  true  that  my  exfaraordinary  feat  in  walking  when  a 
boy  of  13,  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  at  that  time  no 
deficiency  in  either  heart-power  or  lung^power;  and,  if 
we  pass  over  the  evidence  from  thoracic  development^  it 
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might  be  inferred  that  the  damage  done  by  this  enormoiu 
OTertaz  on  a  half-finished  body,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
this  defective  fonction  throughout  after  life.  Certainly  it 
seems  likely  to  have  been  a  part  cause.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  there  is  undeniable  evidence  that,  either 
from  deficient  propulsive  power  or  from  some  chronic 
constriction  of  the  arterioles,  tiie  remoter  plexuses  of 
blood-vessels  everywhere  have  commonly  not  been  duly 
charged.  Hence  a  somewhat  deficient  genesis  of  energy, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  genesis  of  energy  not  as  great  as  that 
displayed  in  my  fistther. 

The  same  cause  has  probably  operated  in  producing 
that  frirther  moral  difference  above  indicated.  In  respect 
of  negative  beneficence  the  likeness  to  both  father  and 
mother  is  fSairly  well  marked.  In  early  days  there  was  none 
of  that  tendency  towards  cruelty  which  boys  so  commonly 
display,  and,  throughout  later  life,  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
the  witnessing  of  pain  inflicted,  has  ever  been  repugnant ; 
save,  indeed,  under  the  excitement  of  argnment,  when  I 
have  usually  shown  but  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
opponents.  But  in  the  kind  of  beneflcence  distinguishable 
as  positive— that  which  implies  not  passivity  but  activity — 
I  perceive  a  decided  difference  between  myself  and  my 
parents.  My  father  especially,  with  his  abundant  energy, 
was  active  on  behalf  of  others— doing  things  which  would 
either  give  them  pleasure  or  be  indirectly  beneficiaL  But 
my  greater  inertia,  caused  in  the  way  ^own,  has  tended 
to  hinder  such  actions.  The  incentives  to  them  have  been 
commonly  neutralized  by  dislike  to  taking  the  requisite 
trouble.  This  initial  difference  has  doubtiess  originated  a 
difference  of  mental  tendency ;  for,  where  the  yielding  to 
sympathetic  promptmgs  has  commenced,  there  is  estab- 
lished the  habit  of  so  yielding,  and,  conversely,  under 
opposite  conditions  there  arises  the  habit  of  not  yielding. 
In  respect  to  one  kind  of  altruistic  action,  however,  I 
recognize  no  defldency.    The  sentiment  of  egoistic  justice 
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18  strong  in  me,  and  Bympathetio  ezdtement  of  it  produoes 
a  strong  sentiment  of  altndstio  jnstioe.  Consequently, 
there  is  not  only  a  readiness  to  join  others  in  opposition  to 
politioal  injustice^  bnt  a  readiness  to  take  up  the  oanses 
of  individuals  nnjustly  dealt  with.  Abundant  energy  is 
famished  in  snoh  cases  by  the  anger  idiioh  the  sight  of 
aggression  generates  in  me. 

A  oooperative  cause  may  be  named  as  having  accen- 
tuated the  contrast  between  the  amount  of  the  wish  to  avoid 
giving  pain  and  the  amount  of  the  wish  to  give  pleasure. 
From  time  to  time  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  fomilies 
brought  up  from  generation  to  gaieration  asceticaUy,  and 
acting  up  to  the  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is 
wrong,  it  happens  that  while  there  is  a  frequent  witness- 
ing of  suffering,  and  familiarity  with  the  natural  language 
of  suffering,  and  therefore  ability  to  sympathize  with 
suffering,  there  is  a  relatively  infrequent  witnessing  of 
pleasure,  and  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  natural  language 
of  pleasure,  and  consequently  a  relative  inability  to  sym- 
pathize with  pleasure.  And,  ff  there  tiius  results  a  relative 
inability  to  sympathize  with  pleasure,  the  temptation  to 
give  pleasure  must  be  less  than  usual,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain  may  be  as  great  as  usual 
or  greater.  Having  in  my  own  case  recognized  this  as  a 
possible  cause  of  the  difference,  or  at  least  a  cooperative 
cause,  I  was  some  years  ago  struck  by  a  parallel  inference 
drawn  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Martineau,  Apropos  of  his  sister,  in 
The  Daily  News  for  December  80, 1884  :— 

''That  in  our  eariy  home  the  parents  were  so  'omel'  aa  'to  starve 
the  emotions  In'  their  children  by  'lack  of  tenderness  in  manner  or 
feeling'  (8  4)«  I  can  in  no  wise  admit  aa  a  characteristio  of  that  par- 
ticular household,  though  the  allegation  would  have  a  certain  amount 
d  truth  if  turned  into  a  general  description  of  the  prevailing  habit 
of  the  time.  In  old  Nonconformist  families  especially,  the  Puritan 
tradition,  and  the  reticence  of  a  persecuted  race,  had  left  their  austere 
impress  upon  speech  and  demeanour  unused  to  be  firee ;  so  that  in 
domestic  and  social  life  there  was  enforced,  aa  a  condition  of  decorum, 
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a  utmiue  of  language  and  dqKntment  stroni^  oontrasting  with  our 
QMxlem  efiadveneBS." 

An  influence  of  this  kind  was  certainly  at  work  both  in 
the  Spencer  family  and  in  the  Hohnes  family,  and  may 
have  had  its  effect  on  me.  But  I  here  name  it  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  general  implication  that  asceticism 
tends  to  produce  inability  to  sympathize  with  others' 
pleasures,  and  therefore  a  lack  of  desire  to  give  them 
pleasures. 

Leaving  these  psycho-physical  interpretations  of  charac- 
ter, I  pass  now  to  those  which  are  more  especially  psychical 
— ^those  which  depend  on  structure  of  brain  rather  than  on 
the  pressure  at  which  the  brain  is  worked.  For,  let  me 
remark  in  passing,  there  are  two  distinguishable  sources 
of  mental  power.  It  may  result  from  an  ordinary  brain 
worked  at  unusually  high  pressure,  or  from  a  brain  which, 
in  some  respects  not  ordinary,  is  worked  at  medium  pres- 
sure or  even  low  pressure :  the  one  giving  manifestations 
of  great  intensity  but  not  special  in  their  kinds,  the  other 
giving  special  manifestations.  It  is  with  the  last  that  we 
are  here  concerned. 

Whatever  specialities  of  character  and  feumlty  in  me 
are  due  to  inheritance,  are  inherited  from  my  &ther. 
Between  my  motiier's  mind  and  my  own  I  see  scaroely 
any  resemblances,  emotional  or  intellectuaL  She  was 
very  patient ;  I  am  very  impatient.  She  was  tolerant  of 
pain,  bodily  or  mental ;  I  am  intolerant  of  it  She  was 
little  given  to  finding  fault  with  others;  I  am  greatly 
given  to  it.  She  was  submissive;  I  am  the  reverse  of 
submissive.  So,  too,  in  respect  of  intellectual  faculties,  I 
can  perceive  no  trait  common  to  us ;  unless  it  be  a  certain 
greater  calmness  of  judgment  than  was  shown  by  my 
father;  for  my  father's  vivid  representative  faculty  was 
apt  to  play  him  false.  Not  only,  however,  in  the  moral 
characters  just  named  am  I  like  my  father,  but  such  intel- 
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leotoal  oharactera  as  are  peculiar  are  derived  from  him. 
We  will  look  first  at  three  fundamental  ones. 

Though  an  intuition  is  not  inheritable,  tiie  capaoity  for 
an  intuition  is»  and  I  inherited  an  nnnsual  capacity  for  the 
intuition  of  cause.  Abeady  I  have  commented  on  the 
curious  display  of  it  when,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  I  called  in 
question  the  didum  of  Dr.  Amott,  endorsed  by  my  uncle 
Thomas,  respecting  tneffio.  Without  instruction,  and  with- 
out special  thought,  I  had  reached  a  truer  insight  into 
ultimate  dynamical  relations  than  those  '^o  were  much 
older  and  far  better  cultured.  Always  my  father  had 
been  prone  to  inquiries  about  causes.  The  habit  of 
making  them  implied  that  the  consciousness  of  causation 
was  dominant  in  him ;  and  often  during  my  boyhood,  as  I 
haye  before  said,  he  put  to  me  questions  about  causes: 
not,  however,  questions  of  the  fundamental  kind  just 
referred  to.  But  the  aptitude  for  conceiving  causes, 
primarily  inherited,  had  been  rendered  by  practice  un- 
usually strong;  and  there  had  been  produced  a  latent 
readiness  to  grasp  the  abstract  necessity  of  causal  rela- 
tions. This  has  been  shown  in  ifiy  course  of  thought 
throughout  Hfe.  Though  my  conclusions  have  usually 
been  reached  inductively,  yet  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
without  finding  how  they  could  be  reached  deductively. 
Alike  in  various  detached  essays  and  in  that  general 
doctrine  which  has  chiefly  occupied  me,  this  fiict  is  con- 
spicuous; and  it  is  equally  conspicuous  in  my  political 
thinking,  which  is  pervaded  by  an  unconquerable  belief 
in  the  effects  of  general  causes  working  generation  after 
generation:  exemplified,  for  instance, in  my  often  repeated 
prophecy  that  a  nation  which  fosters  its  good-forniothings 
will  end  by  becoming  a  good-for^othing  nation. 

Of  the  two  further  intellectual  traits  inherited  from  my 
father,  the  first  to  be  named  is  the  synthetic  tendency. 
That  this  was  dominant  in  him  is  proved  by  his  littie 
work  entitied  InvmUianal  Otonutry^  containiug  a  multitude 
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of  problems  to  be  solved  by  synthetic  processes  which 
pnpils  are  to  disooyer.  Both  the  tendency  in  himself  and 
the  enconragement  of  the  tendency  in  me,  were  seen 
when,  dnring  my  yonth,  he  led  me  through  the  suo- 
oessively  more  complicated  problems  in  Perspectiye :  re- 
quiring me  to  find  out  the  modes  of  solving  them.  It 
scarcely  needs  saying  that  the  synthetic  tendency  has 
been  conspicnoxuei  in  all  I  have  done  from  the  beginning. 
Sooial  StoHcB  set  out  with  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
built  upon  it  a  coherent  body  of  conclusions.  My  first 
essay,  published  not  long  after — ^*  A  Theory  of  Population, 
deduced  from  the  general  Law  of  Animal  Fertility " — 
proved  by  its  title  that  its  argument  was  synthetic,  while 
the  same  trait,  manifested  in  many  subsequently-written 
essays*  dearly  declared  itself  in  the  organization  of  the 
series  of  works  which  I  commenced  in  1860,  and  finally 
took  an  overt  form  in  the  title  of  that  series. 

But  the  synthetic  tendency  has  in  me  been  accompanied 
by  an  almost  equal  analytic  tendency.  Though  in  my 
frkther's  mind  this  was  less  manifest,  it  nevertheless  existed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  exists  in  most  minds.  Indeed, 
his  habit  of  seeking  for  causes  implied  it;  since  the  deteo- 
tion  of  a  cause  cannot  be  achieved  without  analysis.  But 
in  him  the  analytic  tendency,  like  the  synthetic  tendency, 
was  relatively  limited  in  its  range.  He  occupied  himself 
much  more  with  the  concrete,  and  much  less  with  the 
abstract,  than  it  became  my  habit  to  do.  While  the 
analytic  tendency  was  more  pronounced  in  me,  it  also 
displayed  itself  in  a  wider  sphere.  There  was  an  earfy 
illustration  of  it  in  the  progress  firom  the  views  set  forUi 
in  The  Proper  Sphere  of  OovemmerU  to  those  set  forth  in 
Social  StaUcs.  The  last  work  grew  out  of  the  first  in 
consequence  of  an  inquiry  for  the  common  origin  of  the 
conclusions  which  the  first  set  forth  separately ;  and  the 
analysis  which  disclosed  the  common  principle  involved  in 
them,  preceded  the  synthesis  which  constituted  the  body 
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of  the  work.  Not  long  after,  an  essay  on  *^  The  UniverBal 
Postnlate''  furnished  a  more  prononnoed  illustration  of 
the  analytic  tendency;  for  the  purpose  of  that  essay  was 
to  identify  the  common  character  of  all  those  beliefs,  es- 
tablished immediately  by  perception  or  mediately  by 
reason,  which  we  regard  as  having  absolute  validity.  So, 
a  few  years  later,  with  the  Theory  of  Evolution  at  large. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  general  transformation  should 
be  shown  to  arise  from  the  instability  of  the  homogen- 
eous and  the  multiplication  of  effecte.  It  was  needful 
that  these  also  should  be  analyzed  and  shown  to  be  corol- 
laries from  the  persistence  of  force— a  truth  defying 
further  analysis.  So  that,  both  subjectively  and  objec- 
tively, the  desire  to  build  up  was  accompanied  by  an 
almost  equal  desire  to  delve  down  to  the  deepest  acces- 
sible truth,  which  should  serve  as  an  unshakable  founda- 
tion. 

One  further  cardinal  trait,  which  is  in  a  sense  a  result 
of  tiie  preceding  traits,  has  to  be  named— -the  abilily  to 
discern  inconspicuous  analogies.  Of  course,  in  the  process 
of  taking  to  pieces  some  group  of  phenomena,  there  come 
into  view  those  &ctorB  which  are  deepHEieated  and  neces- 
saiy,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  superficial  and 
not  necessary.  So,  too,  is  it  in  the  process  of  building  up. 
A  coherent  fabric  of  conclusions  cannot  be  framed  unless 
there  is  a  recognition  of  primary  and  unchangeable  con- 
nexions, as  distinguished  from  secondary  and  changeable 
ones.  Evidently,  then,  the  habit  of  ignoring  the  variable 
outer  components  and  relations,  and  looking  for  the  in- 
variable inner  components  and  relations,  fricilitates  the 
perception  of  likeness  between  things  which  externally 
are  quite  unlike— perhaps  so  utterly  unlike  that,  by  an 
unanalytical  intelligence,  they  cannot  be  conceived  to 
have  any  resemblance  whatever.  An  example  is  furnished 
by  the  analogy  between  a  social  organism  and  an  individual 
organism.'  A  vague  recognition  of  this  analogy  was  seen 
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in  an  artiole  named  in  Chapter  XVIII  as  written  in  1844,  in 
which,  oommenting  on  the  propagation  of  the  evil  con- 
flequenccB  of  diahonesiy  among  citizens,  I  argned  that  a 
aociely  has  a  common  life  which  implicates  aU  its  in« 
dividnals.  This  preparedness  for  recognisdng  a  definite 
analogy  presently  had  its  effect.  When  writing  Social 
8taHe$,  there  was  made  the  statement  that  social  organi- 
sations and  indiyidnal  organizations  are  similar  in  thdr 
phases  of  development  It  was  pointed  ont  that  a 
low  societj,  like  a  low  animal,  is  made  xxp  of  like  parts 
performing  like  fnnctions ;  whereas^  as  fast  as  societies  and 
organisms  become  more  highly  evolved,  they  severally 
become  composed  of  unUke  parts  performing  unlike  Amo- 
tions. Evidentiy  this  was  a  parallelism  recognized  only 
by  ignoring  all  concrete  characters  of  the  parts  and 
thinking  only  of  the  essential  relations  among  the  parts — 
an  analyticflJ  process  of  stripping  off  whatever  the  two 
things  had  not  in  common.  And  then,  when  the  naked- 
ness of  the  essential  relations  in  each  permitted  comparison 
ci  them,  it  became  manifest  that  the  fundamental  analogy 
was  determined  by  the  operation  of  the  same  oanse  in 
each  I  this  cause  being  the  mutual  dependence  of  parts. 
It  became  manifest  that  it  is  the  mutual  dependence  of 
parts  which  constitutes  either  the  one  or  the  other  a  living 
aggregate,  and  that  it  is  because  of  the  increasing  mutual 
dependence  of  parts,  and  consequent  increasmg  unity  and 
vitality  of  the  aggregate,  that  there  is  in  botii  casetf" 
shown  an  advance  from  a  homogeneous  structure  to  a 
heterogeneous  structure. 

To  the  co-operation  of  these  intellectual  tradencies,  the 
first  three  of  which  were  exhibited  in  my  father,  and 
apparentiy  transmitted  with  increase,  and  the  last  of 
wUch,  a  derivative  result  of  the  others,  took  in  me  an 
activity  not  apparent  in  him-^to  these  tendenoieB,  I  say, 
working  together  throughout  wider  ranges  of  thought, 
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must  be   in  large  measure  asoribed  whateyer  I  baye 
done. 

One  further  intelleotual  traits  in  part  deriyed  from  the 
foregoing  and  in  part  of  more  general  nature,  must  be  set 
down.  Already  there  has  been  named  the  fact  that  in 
boyhood  and  youth  I  was  much  giyen  to  oastle-building: 
not  differing  from  other  young  people  in  respect  of  llie 
tendency^  but  only  in  respect  of  its  degree.  The  absorption 
which,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  V.  went  to  the  extent  of 
talking  to  myself  as  I  walked  through  the  streets,  and  the 
loye  of  picturing  adyentures,  nightly  indulged  in,  which,  on 
awaking,  often  made  me  yezed  because  I  had  gone  to  sleep 
before  haying  had  my  fill,  proyed  that  ideal  representa- 
tion  was  habitual ;  and  continuance  of  it  under  other  forms 
in  later  life  was  shown  by  the  fact,  named  in  Chapter 
XXXY,  that  when  out  of  doors  I  sometimes  passed  those 
living  in  the  same  house  with  me  without  knowing  that  I 
had  seen  them,  though  I  looked  them  in  the  face.  This 
actiyily  of  imagination,  not  greater  than  in  many  others, 
but  in  me  specialised  by  the  synthetic  tendency,  has  had 
an  effect  which  at  first  sight  seems  anomaloua 

Probably  many  readers  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  have 
been  struck  by  the  heterogeneity  in  my  mental  occupa- 
tions and  objects  of  interest.  Fully  to  perceiye  how 
apparently  uiJike  one  another  these  haye  been,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  bring  into  juxta-position  sundry  of  the  subjects 
of  speculation  occupying  my  later  life  with  the  appliuioes 
and  improyements  devised  during  my  earlier  Iffe.  The 
products  of  mental  action  are  then  seen  to  range  firom  a 
doctrine  of  State-functions  to  a  leyelling-staff ;  from  the 
genesis  of  religious  ideas  to  a  watch  escapement;  from 
the  circulation  in  plants  to  an  invalid  bed ;  from  the  law 
of  organic  symmetry  to  planing  machinery ;  from  principles 
of  etUcs  to  a  velocimeter ;  from  a  metaphysical  doctrine 
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to  a  bindmg-pin;  from  a  olassification  of  the  Boiencee  to 
an  improved  fiahing-rod  joint ;  from  the  general  Law  of 
Evolution  to  a  better  mode  of  dressing  artifioial  flies.* 

There  is  something  ahnost  Indicrons  in  this  contrast 
between  the  large  and  the  smalls  the  important  and  the 
trivial;  bat»  as  fiEtots  in  that  natural  history  of  myself 
which  I  have  aimed  to  give,  it  is  fit  that  they  should  be 
indicated.  The  almost  equal  proclivities  towards  analysis 
and  syniheffls  above  pointed  out^  seem  to  be  paralleled  by 
almost  equal  proclivities  to  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
the  general  and  the  special;  or,  otherwise  regarded,  equal 
proclivities  to  the  theoretical  and  the  practicaL  But  for 
every  interest  in  either  the  theoretical  or  the  practical,  a 
requisite  condition  has  been — the  opportunity  offered  (at 
something  new.  And  here  may  be  perceived  the  trait  which 
unites  the  extremely  unlike  products  of  mental  action  ex- 
emplified above.  They  have  one  and  all  afforded  scope  for 
constructive  imagination.  Evidentiy  constructive  imagin- 
ation finds  a  sphere  for  activity  alike  in  an  invention  and 
in  a  theory.  Indeed,  when  we  put  the  two  together,  we 
are  at  once  shown  the  kinship ;  since  every  invention  is  a 
theory  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  material  form. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  traits,  I  recognize  inheri- 
tance from  my  fatiier :  in  some  directions  with  increase, 
and  in  others  without  His  constructive  imagination  was 
shown  not  only  by  his  lM>enti(mal  Oeametrfff  but  by  sundry 
small  inventions ;  and  it  was  shown  much  more  conspicu- 
ously by  his  Ludd  Shorthand,  in  which  it  appears  under 
both  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  aspecte.  It  was 
shown,  too,  by  an  unusual  Ability  for  solving  puzzles^ 
alike  of  the  mental  and  of  the  mechanical  kinds.  In  this 
I  could  not  compare  with  him ;  but  in  both  mechanical 
inventions  and  in  the  union  of  philosophical  analysis  and 
synthesiSy  this  applied  form  of  constructive  imagination 
appears  to  have  been  fruther  developed  while  transmitted. 

•  Sm  Dr.  E.  Hamilton's  ReeolUeHaut  </  Fig  Fiihing,  p.  98. 
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And  here  this  last  remark  introdaoes  a  group  of  ia/Aa  at 
once  striking  and  instrootiye. 


When  discnssing  the  question  whether  the  effects  of  y 
and  disuse  are  inherited,  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted 
to  cite  evidence  furnished  by  sundry  of  my  own  traits; 
but  have  refrained  because  of  dislike  to  making  public 
statements  about  them.  Here,  however,  as  included  in  an 
autobiography,  I  may  fitly  set  down  these  instances  of 
modifications,  mental  and  bodily,  resulting  firom  speci- 
alities of  habit  in  ancestors. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  I  have  an  unusual  faculty  of 
exposition — set  forth  my  data  and  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions with  a  deamess  and  coherence  not  common. 
Whence  this  fitculty?  My  grandfather  passed  all  his  life 
in  teaching,  and  my  fiither,  too,  passed  all  his  life  in 
teaching.  Teaching  is,  in  large  measure,  a  process  of 
exposition.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  master  of 
a  school,  or  one  who  gives  private  lessons,  spends  time  in 
explaining.  If  he  Ib  worth  his  salt,  he  does  not  simply 
listen  to  rote-leamt  lessons,  but  takes  care  that  his  pupils 
tmderstand  what  they  are  learning;  and,  to  this  end, 
either  solves  their  difficulties  for  them,  or,  much  better, 
puts  them  in  the  way  of  solving  them  by  making  them 
comprehend  the  principles  on  which  solutions  depend. 
The  good  instructor  is  one  in  whom  nature  or  discipline 
has  produced  what  we  may  call  intellectual  sympathy— 
such  an  insight  into  another's  mental  state  as  is  needed 
rightly  to  adjust  the  sequence  of  ideas  to  be  com- 
municated. To  what  extent  my  grandfietther  possessed 
this  intellectual  sympathy  I  do  not  know;  but  his  daily 
life  cultivated  it  to  some  extent  My  father  possessed  it 
in  a  high  degree,  and  throughout  life  cultivated  it  I 
possess  it  in  a  stiU  higher  degree :  so,  at  least,  I  was  told, 
when  a  young  ma^,  by  one  who  had  experience  of  my 
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father^s  expositions  and  of  mine.  It  appears,  tiien,  that 
the  faonltj  has  developed  by  exercise  and  inheritance. 

No  one  will  deny  that  I  am  much  given  to  criticism. 
Along  with  exposition  of  my  own  views  there  has  always 
gone  a  pointing  out  of  defects  in  the  views  of  otiiers. 
And,  if  this  is  a  trait  in  my  writing,  still  more  is  it  a  foait 
in  my  conversation.  The  tendency  to  fanlt-finding  is 
dominant--disagreeably  dominant.  The  indicating  of 
eiTors  in  thought  and  in  speech  made  by  those  aronnd,  has 
all  through  life  been  an  incurable  haUt— a  habit  for  which 
I  have  often  reproached  myself,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Whence  this  habit?  There  is  the  same  origin  as  before. 
While  one-half  of  a  teacher's  time  is  spent  in  exposition, 
the  other  half  is  spent  in  criticism— in  detecting  mistakes 
made  by  those  who  are  saying  lessons,  or  in  correcting 
exercises,  or  in  checking  calculations ;  and  the  impEed 
powers,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  used  with  a  sense  of 
duty  performed.  And  here  let  me  add  that  in  me^  too, 
a  sense  of  duty  prompts  criticism ;  for  when,  occasionally, 
I  succeed  in  restraining  myself  from  making  a  comment 
on  something  wrongly  said  or  executed,  I  have  a  feeling  of 
discomfort,  as  though  I  had  left  undone  something  which 
should  have  been  done :  the  inherited  tendency  is  on  its 
way  to  become  an  instinct  acting  automatically. 

Similarly  to  be  explained  as  resulting  from  inheritance, 
is  an  allied  trait — disregard  of  authorily.  Few  have 
shown  this  more  conspicuously.  As  an  early  illustration 
may  be  remembered  the  incident  narrated  of  myself  as 
happening  at  the  age  of  13,  when  I  called  in  question  the 
docbrine  of  inertia  set  forth  in  Dr.  Amott's  Physics  and  de- 
fended by  my  uncle^  and  persisted  in  my  dissent  spite  of  this 
combined  authority  against  me.  Out  of  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  later  life  may  be  named  my  published  rejection, 
in  1858,  of  the  conception  of  nebulsd  then  universally  ac- 
cepted in  the  astronomical  world ;  and  again  my  rejection 
of  Owen's  theory  concerning  the  archetype  and  homologiee 
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of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  at  that  time  accepted  in  the 
biological  world  and  taught  in  some  medi(^  schools. 
My  books  show  submission  to  established  authority,  only 
in  oases  where  my  knowledge  of  data  needed  for  judg- 
ment was  obTiously  inadequate  (as,  say,  in  the  higher 
Mathematios,  or  the  higher  Phyacs,  or  in  Ghenustry)  and 
where,  consequently,  the  opinions  of  experts  were  to  be 
accepted.  For  this  trait,  so  unusual  in  its  degree,  there 
is,  as  said  above,  the  same  explanation  as  before.  For 
what  is  the  attitude  perpetually  maintained  by  the 
teacher?  Always  in  presence  of  his  pupils  he  is  himself 
ih$  authority,  subject  to  no  other.  All  through  adult  life 
the  mental  attitude  of  subordination  is  made  foreign  to 
him  by  his  function.  Such  contact  as  he  occasionally  has 
with  superiors,  bears  but  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  contact 
he  has  with  inferiors.  Hence  the  sentiment  of  submission 
to  authority  is  but  little  exercised. 

A  closely-allied  trait,  or  in  part  another  aspect  of  the 
same  tndl^  has  to  be  indicated — the  absence  of  moral 
fear.  In  the  account  of  my  life  at  Hinton,  apassage  from 
a  letter  writen  by  my  uncle  to  my  father  was  quoted, 
commenting  upon  thi&    He  said : — 

*'Tlia  grand  defieienoj  in  Herbertft  natnnd  character  ia  in  the 
principle  of  Ftar.  And  it  ia  cnl j  ao  far  as  hia  reeideiioe  with  me  has 
anpfdied  that  principle  in  a  d^^pree  imoaoal  to  him,  that  after  a  few 
atrogglea  he  entire^  anrrendered  himaelf  to  obey  me  with  a  promptneaa 
and  alacrity  that  would  have  given  joa  pleaaore  to  witneea ;  and  the 
more  obedient  I  hare  obaenred  him  the  more  I  have  refrained  from 
exerdaing anthoritj.  Bj  Fear^  I  mean  both  that  *Eear  of  the  Lord' 
whidi  *ia  the  beginniDg  of  wiadom,'  and  that  fear  of  Ftoents,  Taton^ 
&c.» 

Deficient  fear  of  those  superior  to  me  in  age  or  position, 
of  course  implied  want  of  respect  for  authority ;  but  it  in- 
cluded a  farther  element— disregard  of  the  consequences 
which  such  disrespect  might  bring*  And  this  trait,  oon- 
spicuous  in  my  'boyhood,  has  been  in  later  life  shown 
throughout  my  writings ;  for  nowhere  have  I  betrayed 
any  fear  either  of  an  individual  or  of  the  aggregate  of 
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indiYidoals.  It  has,  in  fact,  never  occmred  to  me  to  heatate 
because  of  foreseen  miBchiefis ;  or  rather,  I  have  not  fore- 
seen them  becanae  I  have  not  thought  about  them.  It 
haa  been  thus  even  in  cases  where  public  disapprobatitm 
was  unmistakable;  as  in  my  persistent  opposition  to 
State-education — an  opposition  expressed  when  22,  and 
expressed  with  equal  or  greater  straigth  when  73;  though 
for  these  manj  years  past  I  have  been  conscious  that 
almost  the  whole  world  is  against  me.  And  now  observe 
that  we  have  the  same  explanation  as  before.  For  what 
is  the  relation  between  a  master  and  his  pupilst  It  is  a 
relation  from  which  the  sentiment  of  fear  on  his  side  is 
excluded.  The  school  is  a  small  society;  and  in  it  the 
master  fears  neither  any  one  member  of  it  nor  the  whole 
assemblage. 

I  pass  now  to  a  bodily  trait  no  less  significant  My 
hands  are  tmusually  small — smaller  than  the  hands  of  a 
woman  of  less  than  my  own  height.  Both  in  size  of  the 
bones  and  in  development  of  the  accompanymg  muscles 
they  are  considerably  below  what  they  should  be.  How  is 
this  t  If  the  lives  passed  by  my  &iher  and  grandfEtther 
are  considered,  a  cause  is  manifest.  Both  of  them  did 
nothing  more^  day  by  day,  than  wield  the  pen  or  the  pencil, 
and  neither  of  them  was  given  to  sports  of  any  kind  or  to 
any  exercises  which  might  have  served  to  keep  up  the 
sizes  of  the  hands.  Occasionally,  when  a  young  man,  my 
father  went  fishing,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  did 
a  little  gardening  of  a  light  kind;  but  the  ex^xnse  of  the 
hands  beyond  that  which  his  daily  avocations  entailed  was 
scarcely  appreciable.  In  me,  then,  the  hands  show  the 
result  of  two  generations  of  diminished  action. 

Thus  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  exempli* 
fied  in  four  mental  traits  and  one  bodily  trait. 

It  is  rightly  said  that  a  man  has  the  defects  of  his 
qualities— that,  along  with  certain  advantages  his  nature 
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yields  him,  there  go  certain  disadvantages.  On  consider- 
ing the  effects  of  the  inherited  traits  above  ennmerated,  I 
am  struck  with  the  verification  of  this  truth  which  some 
of  them  afford. 

Lack  of  regard  for  authority,  and  fearlessness  of  the  con- 
sequences entailed  by  dissent  from  other  men's  opinions, 
have  been  part  causes  of  what  success  I  have  had  in 
philosophical  inquiry.  Such  reverence  for  great  names  as 
most  feel,  and  resulting  acceptance  of  established  doctrines, 
would  have  negatived  that  independence  without  which  I 
could  not  have  reached  the  conclusions  I  have.  Never 
stopping  to  ask  what  has  been  thought  about  this  or  that 
matter,  Ihave  usually  gone  direct  to  the  facts  as  presented 
in  Nature,  and  drawn  inferences  afresh  from  them — 
occasionally,  it  may  be,  untrue  inferences,  but  in  other 
cases  inferences  which  are  true.  Meanwhile  the  implied 
moral  nature  has  had— especially  in  early  life— injurious 
consequences.  Little  as  the  fact  was  recognized  by  my 
father,  the  insubordination  shown  during  my  childhood 
and  boyhood  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  trait  indirectly 
caused  by  absence  of  subordination  throughout  his  life 
and  the  life  of  his  father.  The  resulting  chronic  dis- 
obedience, so  often  deplored,  led  not  only  to  direct  evils^ 
but  to  various  indirect  evils :  chiefly  the  attitude  of  an- 
tagonism, the  alienation  of  feeling,  Hie  undermining  of  the 
affections^  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  that  lofiuence 
which  should  be  exercised  through  them :  a  diminished 
activity  of  sympathy  being  also  an  accompaniment.  So 
that  this  trait,  advantageous  to  me  as  a  thinker,  was 
otherwise  disadvantageous. 

Instead  of  saying  ^  was,"  I  ought  to  say  ^  has  been,**  for 
I  recognize  certain  detrimental  effects  extending  through* 
out  adult  life.  One  has  been  a  tendency  to  under-estimate 
the  past  as  compared  with  the  present.  Doubtless  this 
has  been  partly  due  to  reaction  against  the  over-estimat- 
ing which  is  current    To  me  it  has  seemed  obvious  that 
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boyi,  early  impressed  with  the  prodaots  of  Greek  and 
Bmnan  omlization — ^prodnots  sondiy  of  whioh  appeal 
strongly  to  the  instinots  of  the  savage,  dominant  in  &em 
at  that  age — ^never  recover  from  the  resulting  bias,  but 
remain  thronghont  life  sabject  to  the  perverted  judgments 
then  formed.  They  read  everything  ancient  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  appreciate,  and  everything  modem  with  a 
predisposition  to  depreciate. 

Uninfluenced  in  this  way»  I  have  very  likely  been  carried 
to  the  other  extreme.  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion 
about  Plato*  Time  after  time  I  have  attempted  to  read, 
now  this  dialogue  and  now  that,  and  have  put  it  down  in 
a  state  of  impatience  with  the  indefiniteness  of  the  think* 
ing  and  the  mistaking  of  words  for  things :  being  repeOed 
also  by  the  rambling  form  of  the  argument  Once  when  I 
was  taJking  on  the  matter  to  a  classical  scholar,  he  said— 
**  Tes,  but  as  works  of  art  they  are  well  worth  reading." 
So,  when  I  again  took  up  the  dialogues,  I  contemplated 
them  as  works  of  art,  and  put  them  aside  in  greater 
exasperation  than  before.  To  call  that  a  '*  dialogae" 
which  is  an  interchange  of  qpeeches  between  the  thinker 
and  his  dummy,  who  says  just  what  it  is  convenient  to 
have  said,  is  absurd.  There  is  more  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  conversations  of  our  third-rate  novelists ;  and  saoh 
a  production  as  that  of  Diderot,  Banuau*$  Ifephw,  has 
more  strokes  of  dramatic  truth  than  all  the  Platonic 
dialogues  put  together,  if  the  rest  are  like  those  I  have 
looked  into.  Still,  quotations  from  time  to  time  mat 
with,  lead  me  to  think  that  there  are  in  Plato  detached 
thoughts  from  which  I  might  benefit  had  I  tixe  patioioe 
to  seek  them  out.  The  like  is  probably  true  of  other 
andent  writings. 

The  a  priori  conclusion  that  reaction  against  current 
error  almost  certainly  leads  to  an  opposite  error,  implying 
that,  being  so  intensely  modem,  I  undervalue  that  which 
is  ancient,  has  been  impressed  on  me  a  good  deal  of  bte 
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yeaTB  by  recognizing  the  great  progress  made  during  some 
of  the  earliest  oivilizations— Egypticui,  Babylonian,  Indian. 
Bat  while  it  has  become  dear  that  the  remains  left  by 
these  eastern  nations  prove  them  to  have  been  more 
advanced,  both  in  the  arts  and  in  thought^  than  I  had 
supposed,  and  that  lack  of  reverence  for  what  others  have 
said  and  done  has  tended  to  make  me  neglect  the 
evidence  of  early  achievements,  it  has  also  become  dear 
that  the  common  eductional  bias,  against  which  my  own 
bias  is  a  reaction,  has  led  to  a  like  tmder-estunation  of 
pre-dassic  progress.  The  great  indebtedness  of  the 
Ghreeks  to  the  peoples  who  preceded  them  in  civilization, 
is  yearly  becoming  more  conspicuou& 

The  critical  tendency  dominant  in  me,  because  per- 
petually exerdsed  by  father  and  grandfather,  has  similarly 
entailed  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  presence  of 
current  opinions  it  has  prompted  examinations,  often  dis- 
closing errors  and  causing  rejections ;  whQe,  as  already 
implied,  the  fault-finding  spirit,  leading  to  more  or  less 
disagreeableness  in  social  intercourse,  has  also  partially 
debarred  me  firom  the  pleasures  of  admiration,  by  making 
me  too  much  awake  to  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 

In  conversation  the  critical  tendency  has  constant^  led 
to  discovery  of  reasons  for  disagreement  rather  than 
reasons  for  agreement.  To  name  those  points  in  respect 
of  which  another^s  view  coincided  with  my  own,  has  not 
usually  occurred  to  me ;  but  it  has  always  occurred  to  me 
to  name  the  points  of  non-coinddence  between  our  views. 

A  further  effect  has  been  to  render  my  enjoyment  of 
works  of  art  less  than  it  might  else  have  been.  The 
readiness  to  dwell  upon  defects  has  diminished  the  ap- 
preciation of  beauties,  by  pre-occupying  consdousnesa 
Possibly  there  are  perfections  in  various  paintings  of  the 
old  masters  which  impress  me  but  little,  because  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  the  many  mistakes  in  chiaroicuro  which 
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oharaoterize  them.  These  force  themselveB  on  my  at- 
tention in  a  way  which  they  wonld  not  do  were  there  no 
sach  oonstitational  aptitude  for  seeing  the  imperfections. 
When  looking  at  Ghreek  scolptnrey  too,  I  constantly  ob- 
serve how  unnatnral  and  inartistic  is  the  drapery.  Though 
in  large  measore  I  admire  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
works,  my  admiration  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  but 
for  the  vivid  consciousness  of  this  drawback.  In  some 
measure  the  like  happens  with  music.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  attended  the  opera  a  good  deal,  I  remarked  to 
one  who  was  frequently  my  companion — George  Eliot — 
how  much  analysis  of  the  effects  produced  deducts  from 
enjoyment  of  the  effecta  In  proportion  as  intellect  is 
active  emotion  is  rendered  inactive.  And  a  like  result 
necessarily  accompanies  criticism,  since  the  critical  pro- 
cess involves  more  or  less  the  analytical  process.  So  is  it 
also  with  my  appreciation  of  Uterature— more  especially 
poetry.  In  these  various  cases  it  is  not  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  admire— quite  the  contrary.  I  rejoice  in  admiration; 
and  rejoice  when  at  one  with  others  in  their  admiration. 
But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  work  of  art  of  whatever 
kind  is  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  adverse  comment. 

Not  in  respect  of  works  of  art  only,  but  also  in  respect 
of  some  works  of  Nature,  this  tendency  has  been  shown: 
the  works  of  Nature  being,  in  this  case,  persons.  An 
illustration  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  my  friend- 
ship with  the  Potters.  Mr.  Potter  had  a  younger  Goster— 
a  great  beauty,  alike  in  face  and  figure.  During  the  visit 
of  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  them  in  Upper  Hamilton 
Terrace,  and  during  an  evening  I  was  spending  there,  my 
aunt  said  to  me : — ^  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Potter?^  Any  other  young  fellow  would  have  launched 
out  into  unmeasured  praise.  But  my  reply  was : — ^  I  do 
not  quite  like  the  shape  of  her  head" :  referring,  of  course, 
to  my  phrenological  diagnosis.    The  incident  has  dwelt 
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in  my  memory,  beoatuie  I  afterwards  blamed  myself  for 
the  absurd  way  in  whioh  I  had  singled  out  *  trait  that 
did  noty  on  tiieoretical  grounds,  quite  satisfy  me^  and 
ignored  all  that  there  was  calling  for  admiration. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  abnormal  tendency  to 
criticize  has  been  a  chief  &otor  in  the  continuance  of  my 
celibate  life.  Beadiness  to  see  inferiorities  rather  than 
superiorities,  must  have  impeded  the  finding  of  one  who 
attracted  me  in  adequate  degree. 

Lest  the  aboTe  anecdote  should  be  taken  to  imply 
deficient  appreciation  of  physical  beauty,  I  must  add 
that  this  is  far  firom  being  the  fact.  The  fact  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Physical  beauty  is  a  rine  qud  non  with  me ;  as 
was  once  unhappily  proved  where  the  intellectual  traits 
and  the  emotional  traits  were  of  the  highest. 

How  difficult  is  the  judging  of  character ;  and  yet  how 
little  hesitation  most  people  have  in  forming  positive 
judgments.  <*What  do  you  thiok  of  Ifr.  So-and-so  t** 
has  been  the  question  occasionally  pnt  to  me  concerning 
someone  I  have  seen  for  an  hour.  And  then»  after  my 
reply  that  I  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  so  soon, 
there  has  come  an  expression  of  surprise.  It  is  true  that 
occasionally,  where  the  manifestations  have  been  clear — 
perhaps  in  a  handsome  woman  spoiled  by  adulation,  who 
makes  great  claims  and  has  become  distinctly  selfish — 
my  estimate  has  been  formed  forthwith,  and  a  sufficiently 
strong  prejudice — ^if  it  is  to  be  so  called— established. 
But  in  average  cases  decision  is  suspended  until  I  have 
had  considerable  evidence. 

Sometimes  I  have  expressed  my  belief  about  this 
matter  by  the  paradox  that  nobody  knows  himself  and 
nobody  knows  any  one  else ;  meaning,  by  this  extreme 
statement,  that  the  possibiUties  of  a  nature  are  never 
disclosed  tmtil  it  has  been  placed  in  all  curcumstances, 
and  that  no  nature  ever  is  placed  in  all  circumstances. 
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GknenJly,  the  oonditioxui  of  life  have  been  io  oomparathrely 
unifonn  that  very  few  teste  have  been  applied,  and  veiy 
few  phases  of  character  made  visible  in  condnct. 

An  experience  of  early  years  gave  me  a  vivid  conscioiis- 
ness  of  tiie  way  in  whidi  feelings  are  readily  detennined 
this  way  or  that  way  by  accidents.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
my  difficulties,  when  regard  for  economy  obliged  me 
always  to  travel  in  third-class  carriages:  then  &r  less 
comfortable  than  they  are  now.  Opposite  to  me,  on  one 
occasion,  sat  a  man  who,  at  the  time  I  first  observed  him, 
was  occupied  in  eating  food  he  had  brought  with  him — ^I 
should  rather  say  devouring  it,  for  his  mode  of  eating  was 
so  brutish  as  to  attract  my  attention  and  fill  me  with 
disgust :  a  disg^  which  verged  into  anger.  Some  time 
after,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal  and  become  quiescent, 
I  was  struck  by  the  woe-begone  expression  of  his  face. 
Tears  of  suffering  were  registered  on  it;  and,  while  I 
gased  on  the  sad  eyes  and  deeply-marked  lines,  I  began  to 
realise  the  life  of  misery  through  which  he  had  passed. 
As  I  continued  to  contemplate  the  face  and  to  understand 
all  which  its  expression  of  distress  impKed,  the  pity  excited 
in  me  went  to  the  extent  of  causmg  that  constriction  ci 
the  throat  which  strong  feeling  sometimes  produces. 
Here,  then,  were  two  utterly  antagoniatio  emotions 
aroused  within  a  short  time  by  the  same  person  undor 
different  aspects.  In  the  absence  of  the  change  described, 
either  of  these  might  have  arisen  without  the  other,  and 
either  of  them,  had  it  been  expressed  alone,  would  have 
given  to  other  persons  an  untrue  conc^tion  of  me :  an 
untrue  conception  which,  indeed,  I  should  have  had  of 
myself^  had  not  the  droumstances  been  varied  in  the  way 
they  were. 

Li  respect  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  experience  shows 
that  manifestations  are  often  determined  by  accidents. 
Here  is  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  the  leisure  part  of  his 
later  life,  shows  considerable  ability  in  water-colour  land- 
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soape— an  ability  not  disoovered  nntQ  a  yaoation  at  the 
seadde  in  company  with  an  artist  friends  led  to  an  attempt. 
One  whose /or^  is  mathematic8»  bemg  led  by  accident  into 
a  musical  circle,  proves  to  have  mnsical  gifts  which  neither 
he  nor  others  suspected.  And  some  exceptional  occasion 
discloses  the  fact  that  a  distinguished  chemist  is  also  a 
bom  orator.  But  what  is  true  of  the  intellectaal  faoolties 
is  also  true  of  the  emotional  faculties.  Each  nature  is  a 
bundle  of  potentialities  of  which  only  some  are  allowed 
by  the  conditions  to  become  actualities. 

In  this  latter  part  of  my  life  a  personal  illustration  has 
forced  this  trul^  upon  me  in  a  marked  way*  During 
early  years,  and  throughout  mature  years,  there  was  no 
sign  of  marked  liking  for  children.  It  is  true  that  when, 
as  narrated,  I  took  up  my  abode  with  a  family  in  Mari- 
borougfa  Gardens,  I  did  not  make  the  presence  of  children 
an  objection— rather  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
during  my  many  visits  to  Standish,  recurring  throughout  a 
large  part  of  my  life,  I  was  always  on  good  terms  with  the 
bevy  of  little  girls  who  were  growing  up.  But  my  feeling 
was  of  a  tepid  kind,  and,  as  I  learned  from  one  of  them 
when  she  was  adult,  the  belief,  or  at  any  rate  her 
belief  was  that  I  did  not  care  much  for  children.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  mere  accident  this  might  have  remained 
her  belief  and  mine  also.  When  at  Brighton  in  1887, 
suffering  the  ewnui  of  an  invalid  life,  passed  chiefly  in  bed 
and  on  the  sofa,  I  one  day,  while  thinking  over  modes  of 
killing  time,  bethought  me  that  the  society  of  children 
might  be  a  desirable  distraction.  The  girls  above  referred 
to  were  most  of  them,  at  the  time  I  speak  of^  married  and 
had  families;  and  one  of  them — ^Mrs.  W.  Cripps — ^let  me 
have  two  of  her  little  ones  for  a  fortnight.  The  result  of 
being  thus  placed  in  a  nearer  relation  to  children  than 
before,  was  to  awaken,  in  a  quite  tmanticipated  way,  the 
philoprogenitive  instinct— -or  rather  a  vicarious  phase  of 
it ;  and  instead  of  simply  affording  me  a  httle  distraotiony 
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the  two  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  positiYe  giatificatioiL 
When  at  Dorking  a  jear  afterwarda^  I  agam  petitioned  to 
haye  them,  and  again  there  passed  a  fortnight  which  was 
pleasurable  to  me  and  to  them.  Such  was  the  effect  that 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  children, 
now  from  this  family  of  the  clan  and  now  from  that,  has 
formed  a  leading  gratification — ^I  may  say  the  chief  gratifi- 
cation— during  each  summer^s  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Evidently,  but  for  the  thought,  and  consequent  experi- 
ment, at  Brighton,  my  nature,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  is 
concerned,  would  have  remained  unknown  to  me  and  un- 
known to  every  one  else* 

So  IB  it  witii  character  throughout  its  entire  range. 
The  remark  that  the  manifestations  of  feelings  are  greatly 
changed  by  marriage  is  often  made.  The  new  circum- 
stances initiate  a  new  balance ;  and  without  doubt  all 
other  new  circumstances  have  their  effects  in  bringing  out 
traits  not  before  known  to  exist 

The  motives  which  cause  the  essential  actions  of  life  are 
shnple.  No  one  fails  to  identify  the  appetite  which 
normally  prompts  eating ;  though,  in  an  inviJid  state,  this 
prompting  feeling  may  become  complicated,  or  replaced 
by  other  feelings.  So^  too,  with  the  love  of  children. 
Variations  in  its  quality  do  not  mask  its  essential  nature. 
But  when  we  come  to  those  complex  emotions  which 
originate  the  complex  actions  of  life,  there  is  usually  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  are  the  proportions  among 
their  components.  The  conduct  which  social  relations 
daily  call  out,  and  the  activities  into  which  all  are  led, 
may  be  generated  in  various  ways,  and  probably  in  no 
two  persons  are  generated  in  exactly  the  same  ways — ^in 
no  two  persons  are  the  elements  of  them  alike  in  their 
kinds  and  their  ratios. 

Occasionally  I  have  asked  myself  what  have  been  the 
motives  prompting  my  career — how  much  have  they 
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been  egoistio  and  how  mnoh  altmistio.  That  they  have 
been  mixed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  them 
mentally  in  such  way  as  to  perceive  the  relations  of 
amount  among  them.  So  deep  down  is  the  gratification 
which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  efficiency,  and 
the  further  oonsdousness  of  the  applause  which  recognized 
efficiency  brings,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
exclude  it.  Certainly,  in  my  own  case,  the  desire  for  such 
recognition  has  not  been  absent  Tet,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  ambition  was  not  the  primary  motiye  of  my 
first  efforts,  nor  has  it  been  the  primary  motive  of  my 
larger  and  later  efforts.  The  letters  on  Hu  Proper  Sphere 
of  GovemmerU  were  prompted  solely,  I  believe,  by  the 
desire  to  diffuse  what  seemed  to  me  true  views.  That  this 
was  a  chief  motive  to  the  rationalization  and  elaboration 
of  them  constituting  /Socio/  StoMce^  seems  implied  by  the 
fact  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publisher,  Mr.  CSiapman, 
I  should  have  issued  the  work  anonymously.  And  of 
later  evidences  there  is  that  furnished  by  the  Descriptive 
Sociology^  on  which  I  continued  to  spend  money  and 
labour  after  the  absence  of  public  appreciation  became 
manifest. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  desire  for  achievement  and  the 
honour  which  achievement  brings,  have  doubtless  been 
large  factors.  Where  I  have  been  forestalled  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  idea,  I  have  tmquestionably  felt  some 
annoyance ;  though  the  altruistic  sentiment  acting  alone 
would  have  made  me  equally  content  to  have  it  promul- 
gated by  another  as  by  mysel£  In  controversy,  again, 
the  wish  for  personal  success  has  gone  along  with  the  wish 
to  establish  the  truth — ^perhaps  has  predominated  over  it,  as 
I  fancy  it  does  in  most.  For  fighting  excites  the  personal 
feeling  so  as  to  make  it  primary  rather  than  secondary. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  chief 
undertaking,  I  have  been  throughout  stimulated  by  the  de- 
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sire  to  aasooiate  my  name  with  an  aohievement.  Though 
from  the  outset  I  have  had  in  view  the  effeots  to  be  wrought 
on  men's  beliefs  and  courses  of  action — especially  in  re- 
spect of  social  affairs  and  governmental  functions ;  yet  the 
sentiment  of  ambition  has  all  along  been  operative. 

Two  other  prompters  have  had  shares.  There  has  been 
the  immediate  g^tification  which  results  from  seizing  and 
working  out  ideas.  As  I  once  heard  a  scientific  friend  say, 
the  greatest  satisfaction  he  knew  was  that  yielded  by 
a  successful  day's  hunting— figuratively  thus  expressing 
the  discovery  of  facts  or  truths.  And  it  has  been  with 
me  a  source  of  continual  pleasure,  distinct  from  other 
pleasures,  to  evolve  new  thoughts,  and  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
spectator  of  the  way  in  which,  under  persistent  contempla- 
tion, they  gradually  unfolded  into  completeness.  There 
is  a  keen  delight  in  intellectual  conquest — ^in  appropriate 
ing  a  portion  of  the  unknown  and  bringing  it  within 
the  realm  of  the  known. 

Of  these  two  remaining  prompters  the  other,  allied  to 
the  last  though  distinguishable  from  it,  is  the  architectonio 
instinct — ^the  love  of  system-building,  as  it  would  be 
called  in  less  complimentary  language.  During  these 
thirty  years  it  has  been  a  source  of  frequent  elation  to 
see  each  division,  and  each  part  of  a  division,  working  out 
into  congruity  with  the  rest — ^to  see  each  component 
fitting  into  its  place,  and  helping  to  make  a  hfimnonious 
whole.  That  the  gratification  of  this  instinct  has  been  a 
not  unimportant  factor,  I  find  at  the  present  moment 
clear  proof.  As  soon  as  I  have  ended  this  series  of  reflec- 
tions, I  am  about  to  commence  Part  VII  of  the  JPrindpUs 
of  Sociology — ^**  Professional  Institutions  " — ^in  the  hope  that 
after  finishing  it  I  may  be  able  to  finish  also  the  next 
part — **  Industrial  Institutions,"  and  so  complete  the  third 
volume.  What  spurs  me  on  to  this  undertaking? 
Thou^  the  genesis  of  the  professions  constitutes  a  not 
uninteresting  subject,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  coherent 
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account  of  it,  fihowing  how  the  general  process  of  eYolu- 
tion  is  afresh  illustrated,  is  of  any  publio  importance.  Nor 
can  I  suppose  that  by  executing  this  piece  of  work  I  shall 
add  in  any  appredable  degree  to  my  own  reputation: 
this  will  be  practically  the  same  whether  I  do  the  work  or 
nob  Clearly,  then,  my  desire  to  do  it  is  the  desire  to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  my  work.  My  feeling  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  architect  when  contemplating  the  unfinished  wing  of 
a  building  he  has  designed,  or  one  of  the  roofe  only  half- 
built.  Like  the  restless  desire  he  would  feel  to  supply 
these  missing  structures,  is  the  restless  desire  I  feel  to 
complete  these  divisions  now  wanting. 

Though  it  is  partly  included  in  the  last  factor,  there 
should  be  definitely  named  a  further  factor — ^the  aasthetic 
sentiment.  There  appears  to  be  in  me  a  dash  of  the 
artist,  which  has  all  along  made  the  achieYement  of 
beauty  a  stimulus :  not,  of  course,  beauty  as  commonly 
conceived,  but  such  beauty  as  may  exist  in  a  philosophical 
structure.  I  have  always  felt  a  wish  to  make  botib  the 
greater  arguments,  and  the  smaller  arguments  composing 
them,  finished  and  symmetrical.  In  so  far  as  giving  co- 
herence and  completeness  is  concerned,  I  have  generally 
satisfied  my  ambition ;  but  I  have  fallen  short  of  it  in  re- 
spect of  literary  form.  The  SBsthetic  sense  has  in  this 
always  kept  before  me  an  ideal  which  I  could  never  reach. 
Though  my  style  is  lucid,  it  has,  as  compared  with  some 
styles,  a  monotony  that  displeases  me.  There  is  a  lack  of 
variety  in  its  verbal  forms  and  in  its  larger  components, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  vigour  in  its  phrases.  But  the 
desire  for  perfection  has  in  this,  as  in  the  building  up  of 
arguments,  prompted  unceasing  efibrts  to  remove  defecta 

Here  I  am  struck  with  a  proof  that  this  architectonic 
instinct  and  this  adsthetic  sentiment^  now  chiefiy  operative 
as  stimidi,  must  be  very  dominant ;  since  they  are  making 
me  persevere  spite  of  strong  deterrenta    With  a  brain 
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lamed  when  I  was  fiye  and  tiiirty,  and  since  that  time  80 
frequently  pnt  wrong  by  ov er-woik,  or  other  excitement,  at 
to  have  been  made  almost  incapable  of  bearing  actiyitj, 
I  am,  at  sevenly-three,  nrged  on  to  do  a  little  more  of  tbe 
task  I  set  myscdf  thirty-three  years  ago. 

My  state  of  brain  is  now  sach  that  I  am  obliged  to 
break  the  small  amonnt  of  work  I  do  iato  short  lengths. 
I  dictate  for  ten  minutes  and  then  rest  awhile ;  and,  as  I 
have  observed  this  morning  (July  24,  1893),  I  do  not 
usnally  repeat  this  process  more  than  five  times,  making 
a  total  of  fifty  minutes.  Veiy  frequently  (as  at  the  time  I 
am  revising  this  in  proof)  I  dare  not  do  more  than  three 
times  ten  minutes  or  twice  ten  minutes ;  and  often  I  daie 
do  nothing.  When  aboye  my  average,  there  is  the  additioa 
of  alittle  revising  in  the  afternoon,  done  in  a  similar  manner 
—a  few  sentences  at  once.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
day  the  process  of  killing  time  has  to  be  carried  on  as  beet 
it  may. 

Walking  has  to  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  when  at  my  beet,  and  occasionally  has  to  be  given 
up  altogether.  A  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  in  a  carriage  with  india-rubber  tyreB,  ie 
all  the  fturther  exercise  practicable;  and  continually  a 
little  excess  in  this  produces  ii\jurious  effects,  now  and 
then  demanding  entire  desistance.  Beading,  even  of  the 
lightest  kind,  is  almost  as  injurious  as  working.  Every- 
day the  temptation  to  read  has  to  be  resisted :  a  few 
pages  at  once  being  alone  practicable.  Very  often  foi^ 
getfdlness  leads  to  a  transgression  of  the  limits ;  bring- 
ing, as  a  penalty,  a  night  worse  than  usuaL  So  is  it  witii 
conversation.  When  I  am  below  my  average,  this  has  to  be 
given  up  altogether,  and  when  at  my  best  has  to  be  kept 
within  narrow  bounds.  Even  much  listening  is  negatived. 
I  make  use  of  ear-stoppers,  which  when  I  cannot  con- 
venientiy  leave  the  room,  enable  me  to  shut  out  the  voices 
of  those  around  sufficiently  to  prevent  me  from  undep- 
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standing  what  is  said ;  for  damage  results  from  the  oon- 
tinnons  attention  which  listening  inyolyes. 

The  mischief  caused  by  continnons  attention  prevents 
use  of  the  microscope,  in  which  I  had  this  year  hoped  to 
occupy  a  little  time  while  here  (Pewsey).  A  small  amount 
of  it  produced  general  disturbance,  which  lasted  several 
days ;  and  now  I  find  that  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time 
is  as  much  as  I  can  bear.  Games,  too,  of  all  kinds  are 
rendered  impracticable.  Even  the  simple  child's  game  of 
spQlicans,  requiring  intent  observation  and  careful  action 
of  the  muscles,  proves  too  much  for  me.  Cards  are  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  and  I  have  not  tried  backgammon 
since  1887,  when,  being  at  the  time  in  a  low  condition, 
two  games  caused  a  serious  relapse. 

Of  course  this  constitutional  state,  varying  within  wide 
limits,  usually  forbids  social  intercourse.  I  have  not  been 
at  a  wi/rie  for  these  ten  years ;  and  only  on  a  few  occasions 
since  1882  have  dared  to  dine  out:  the  last  occasion 
being  nearly  two  years  since,  when  the  imprudence  was 
severely  punished.  Public  amusements  are  rigoroudy 
excluded.  When  in  the  United  States  in  1882, 1  went  to 
a  theatre,  but  never  since.  Concerts,  too,  are  negatived. 
Half-«n-hour  proved  more  than  enough  the  last  time  I 
attended  one.  Nor  can  any  considerable  amount  of 
drawing-room  music  be  borne.  When,  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Carnegie  presented  me  with  a  piano,  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  professional  lady  to  give  me  an  hour^s  per- 
formance upon  it  weekly;  but  two  experiments  sufficed 
to  cause  desistance.  I  got  no  sleep  afterwards  on  either 
occasion. 

Thus  the  waking  hours  have  to  be  passed  in  an  un- 
exciting and,  by  implication,  in  an  uninteresting  way — 
lying  on  the  sofisi  or  loimging  about,  and,  when  the 
weather  and  the  place  permit,  as  now,  sitting  very  much 
in  the  open  air,  hearing  and  observing  the  birds,  watching 
the  drifting  clouds,  listening  to  the  sighings  of  the  wind 
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through  the  trees,  and  letting  my  thoughts  ramble  in  hann- 
less  ways,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  exciting^  sabjecta. 
But  of  oourse,  debarred,  as  I  thus  am,  from  bodily  and 
mental  exeroise  and  most  kinds  of  pleasures,  no  ingenuity 
can  prevent  weariness. 

When  I  speak  of  the  waking  hours,  meaning  of  oourse 
the  day,  as  passed  in  this  manner^  I  apparently  imply  that 
the  hours  of  the  night  are  not  waking  hours.  But  in 
large  measure  they  are.  If  the  day  has  been  gone  through 
with  prudenoe,  and  I  have  taken  my  dose  of  ophnn 
(1^  grains)  at  the  right  hour,  then  between  half-past  ten 
and  perhaps  one,  perhaps  two,  perhaps  half-past  two, 
broken  sleep  is  obtained — ^never  continuous  deep.  After 
that  come  hours  of  sleeplessness  and  tossing  from  side  to 
side ;  mostly  followed,  but  sometimes  not  followed^  by  more 
broken  sleep  before  the  servant  comes  with  my  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  at  8.  And  then  the  dreams  accompanyii^ 
such  sleep  as  I  obtain,  though  not  bad  in  the  sense  of  being 
dreadful  or  horrible^  are  usually  annoying. 

Yet  this  state  which  I  have  brought  myself  to  by  forty 
years  of  brain-work — a  brain-work  which  would  have 
been  by  no  means  too  much  had  I  not  at  the  outset  over- 
strained myself — I  am  impelled  to  maintain  by  this  desire 
to  continue  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  This  architect- 
onic instinct  tyrannizes  over  me.  Such  more  comfortable 
life  as  I  might  lead  if  I  would  cease  altogeth^  to  tax  my- 
self, I  decline  to  lead.  And  this  I  suppose  for  the  reason 
that,  though  more  comfortable  in  one  sense,  it  would  be  on 
the  whole  less  comfortable.  Besides  being  debarred  from 
that  slight  pleasurable  excitement  given  me  by  the  trifling 
amount  of  work  I  am  able  fo  do  daily,  there  would  be 
the  perpetual  consciousness  of  something  left  undone 
which  I  wanted  to  do.  The  weariness  would  become 
stfll  worse  had  I  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  killing  time, 
with  such  small  means  of  doing  it. 

Contemplation  of  these  physical  consequences  of  my 
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career  leads  me  to  think  of  the  other  consequences — 
pecuniary,  social,  &c. ;  and  the  thought  of  them  raises 
the  question, — What  advice  would  I  give  to  an  aspirant, 
who,  in  early  or  middle  life,  thought  of  devoting  himself 
to  philosophy,  or  to  some  other  division  of  grave  litera- 
ture :  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  belief  that  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  say?  Supposing  the  something  to  be 
really  of  importance  (against  which,  however,  the  pro- 
babilities are  great,  notwithstanding  his  own  confident 
opinion),  deterrent  advice  might  fitly  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  unless  his  means  are  such  as  enable 
him  not  only  to  live  for  a  long  time  without  returns,  but 
to  bear  the  losses  which  his  books  entail  on  him,  he 
will  soon  be  brought  to  a  stand  and  subjected  to  heavy 
penalties.  My  own  history  well  exemplifies  this  proba- 
bility, or  rather  certainty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  £80 
which,  in  1850, 1  proved  to  the  printer  was  coming  to  me 
under  the  Railway  Winding-up  Act,  I  should  have  been 
tmable  to  publish  Social  Statics.  Only  because  the  bequest 
from  my  uncle  Thomas  made  it  possible  to  live  for  a  time 
without  remunerative  labour,  was  I  enabled  to  write  and 
publish  the  Principlea  of  Psychology.  For  two  years  after 
The  SyntheUc  Philosophy  had  been  projected,  no  way  of 
bringing  it  before  the  world  was  discoverable.  When,  at 
length,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  scientific  friends,  without 
whose  endorsement  I  could  have  done  nothing,  it  became 
possible  to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers, 
it  was  presentiy  proved  that,  partly  because  of  my  in- 
abilily  to  keep  up  the  intended  rate  of  publication,  and 
partly  because  of  losses  entailed  by  numerous  defietulters, 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  desist  before  the  completion 
of  First  PrindpUs,  had  it  not  been  that  the  death  of  my 
uncle  William,  and  bequest  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  to  me,  afforded  the  means  of  continuing.  Not 
even  then  were  my  difficulties  ended.  Six  years*  persis- 
tence in  work  which  failed  to  yield  such  returns  as,  added 
to  other  sources  of  income,  sufficed  to  meet  my  modest 
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expenses  of  living,  brought  me,  in  1866,  to  an  impending 
oessation.  After  finc&ig  that  in  the  oonise  of  the  years 
deyoted  to  philosophioal  writing,  I  had  sunk  more  tfaim 
£1100,  and  was  oontinning  to  lose,  I  annonnoed  that  mdien 
the  volnme  then  in  hand  was  completed  I  shonld  discon- 
tinne.  Only  because  the  necessity  for  discontinnance 
was  removed,  partly  by  the  American  testimonial  and 
partly  by  my  fathe^^s  death,  which  diminished  tlie  re- 
sponsibilities coming  upon  me,  was  the  notice  of  cessation 
cancelled.  Even  after  that,  several  years  elapsed  before 
the  returns  from  my  books  became  such  as  put  me  quite 
at  my  ease.  And  only  in  subsequent  years  did  my  income 
become  ample.  Evidently  it  was  almost  a  miracle  tiiat 
I  did  not  sink  before  success  was  reached. 

As  the  difficulties  of  self-maintenance  while  pursuing  a 
career  analogous  to  mine,  are  almost  insuperaUe,  the 
mamtenance  of  a  wife  and  family  must  of  course  be  im- 
possible. One  who  devotes  himself  to  grave  literature 
must  be  content  to  remain  ceUbate ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
obtains  a  wife  having  adequate  means  for  both,  and  is 
content  to  put  himself  in  the  implied  position.  Even  then, 
family  cares  and  troubles  are  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  his 
undertakings.  As  was  said  to  me  by  a  scientific  friend, 
who  himself  knew  by  experience  the  effect  of  domestio 
worries — ^^'Had  you  married  there  would  have  been  no 
system  of  philosophy.** 

If  the  prompting  motive  is  the  high  one  of  doing  some- 
thing to  benefit  mankind,  and  if  there  is  readiness  to  bear 
losses  and  privations  and  perhaps  ridicule  in  pursuit  of 
this  end,  no  discouragement  is  to  be  uttered;  further  than 
that  there  may  be  required  greater  patience  and  sdf- 
sacrifice  than  will  prove  practicable.  !£,  on  the  otiier 
handy  the  main  element  in  the  ambition  is  the  desire  to 
achieve  a  name,  the  probabilily  of  disappointment  may 
still  be  placed  in  bar  of  it.  Adequate  appreciation  of  writ- 
ings not  adapted  to  satisfy  popular  desires,  is  long  in 
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ooming^  if  it  eyer  oomes ;  and  it  comes  the  more  slowly 
to  one  who  is  either  not  in  literary  circles,  or,  being  in 
them,  will  not  descend  to  literary  **  log-rolling,''  and  other 
arts  by  which  f&vonrable  recognition  is  often  gained. 
Comparatiye  neglect  is  almost  certain  to  follow  one  who 
declines  to  use  influence  with  reviewers,  as  I  can  abund- 
antly testify. 

Even  should  it  happen  that,  means  and  patience  haying 
sufficed,  the  goal  is  at  length  reached  and  applaiuse  gained, 
there  will  come  nothing  like  the  delights  hoped  for.  Of 
literary  distinction,  as  of  so  many  other  things  which  men 
pursue,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.  When  compared  with  the  amount  of  labour 
gone  through,  the  disturbances  of  health  borne,  the  denial 
of  many  gratifications  otherwise  attainable,  and  the  long 
years  of  waiting,  the  satisfaction  which  final  recognition 
giyes  proyes  to  be  relatiyely  triyiaL  As  contrasted  with 
the  aggregate  of  preceding  pains»  the  achieyed  pleasure  is 
insignificant  A  transitory  emotion  of  joy  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  first  marks  of  success;  but  after  a  time  the 
continuance  of  success  excites  no  emotion  which  rises 
aboye  the  ordinary  leyel.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to 
what  an  extent  men  are  deluded  into  pursuit  of  ^  the  bub- 
ble reputation,"  when  they  haye  within  tiieir  reach  satis- 
factions which  are  much  greater :  supposing,  at  least,  that 
the  endeavours  to  gain  these  greater  satisfactions  are  not 
disappointed,  which  unhappily  they  very  often  are. 

And,  then,  beyond  the  fiGU)t  that  literaiy  success  when 
it  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  brings  pleasures  far  less 
than  were  anticipated,  there  is  the  fikct  that  it  brings 
vexations  and  worries  often  greatly  exceeding  them. 
While  the  approbation  looked  for  often  does  not  come, 
there  often  comes  instead  undeserved  disapprobation. 
Adverse  criticisms  of  utterly  uigust  kinds  frequentiy 
pursue  the  conscientious  writer,  not  only  during  his 
period  of  struggle  but  after  he  has  reached  his  desired 
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position.  CarelesB  misHstatements  and  gross  misrepresent- 
ations continaaUy  exasperate  him ;  and  if  he  measures  the 
pains  produced  by  these  against  the  pleasures  produced 
by  due  appredation,  he  is  likely  to  find  them  in  excess. 

Beyond  the  evils  which  the  aspirant  will  have  to  bear 
in  the  shape  of  blame  for  ascribed  oversights  which  do  not 
exist,  and  ascribed  errors  which  are  not  committed,  and 
ascribed  absurdities  which  are  in  truth  rational  conclusions, 
he  may  have  to  bear  graver  evils.  If  his  writings  are  of 
kinds  which  arouse  antagonisms,  political,  rdigious,  or 
social,  there  will  be  visited  upon  him  the  anger  of  offended 
prejudices,  or  of  threatened  interests,  or  botL 

Already,  in  giving  an  account  of  my  uncle  Thomas,  I 
have  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  the  odivm  iheotogteum, 
joined  with  the  animosity  caused  by  attack  on  dass- 
interests,  may  prompt  grave  calumnies.  One  who  raised 
his  parish  from  a  low  and  neglected  state  to  a  state 
of  relative  culture  and  prosperity;  one  who  spent  all 
his  spare  time  in  ^orts  to  benefit  the  working-classes  by 
lectures  and  writings ;  one  who,  returning  from  the  scenes 
of  his  philanthropic  exertions,  always  reached  home  on 
Saturday  night  so  as  to  give  his  two  services  on  the 
Sunday ;  one  who  for  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
for  activities  which  went  far  beyond  them,  received  the 
pittance  of  £80  a  year;  was  actually  described  as  a 
sinecuristi  One  whose  efforts  were  devoted  to  the 
moralization  of  men  so  strenuously  that  he  eventually 
killed  himself  by  them,  was  described  as  not  even  expend- 
ing the  ^orts  which  an  ordinary  parish  priest  devotes  to 
the  mechanical  performance  of  his  routine  functions  in 
return  for  a  good  income  I  While  doing  an  excess  of 
work,  he  was  stigmatized  as  doing  none  I 

From  theological  antagonism  I  have  myself  suffered 
but  little ;  and,  indeed,  have  met  with  an  amount  of  for- 
bearance and  sympathy  which  has  surprised  me.    On  me, 
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however,  there  have  of  late  come  the  effects  of  political 
animosity.  In  my  first  work,  Social  StcUicSf  it  was  con- 
tended that  alienation  of  the  land  from  the  people  at  large 
is  inequitable ;  and  that  there  shonld  be  a  restoration  of  it 
to  the  State,  or  incorporated  commnnity,  after  making  due 
compensation  to  existing  landowners.  In  later  years  I 
concluded  that  a  resomption  on  such  terms  would  be  a 
losing  transaction,  and  that  individual  ownership  under 
State-suzerainty  ought  to  continue.  In  his  Progress  and 
Poverty^  Mr.  Henry  George,  quoting  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  jSm^  Sito^ics,  made  it  a  part-basis  for  his  arguments;  and, 
when  my  changed  belief  was  made  public,  his  indignation 
was  great.  There  resulted  after  some  years  a  work  by 
him  entitled  A  Perplexed  PhilosopJier^  in  which  he  devoted 
three  hundred  odd  pages  to  denunciation,  not  only  of  my 
views  but  of  my  motives,  and  assailed  me  as  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  the  people.  He  alleged  that  my  change  of 
opinion  must  have  resulted  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  my- 
self with  the  landed  and  ruling  classes :  applying  to  me 
Browning's  lines  in  The  Lost  Leader — **  Just  for  a  hand- 
ful of  silver  he  left  us,  just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his 
ooblV  This  he  did  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  works 
quoted  by  him,  I  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  two 
most  conspicuous  members  of  these  classes,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Salisbury  (Study  ofSodologyy  chap,  xvi,  and 
Principles  of  Ethics.  §130) ;  and  have  thus  spoken  of  each 
at  the  time  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  had  in  his 
hands  the  dispensing  of  honours  and  patronage  I  Then, 
turning  his  fiction  into  a  fiEu^t,  and  working  himself  into  a 
fuiy  over  it,  Mr.  George  does  not  scruple  to  manufacture 
evidence  in  its  support.    He  says : — 

The  name  of  Herhert  Spencer  now  appears  with  those  of  about  all 
the  Dokee  in  tiie  kingdom  as  tiie  director  of  an  association  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  private  property  in  land  (p.  SOl). 

I  am  a  member  of  but  one  political  body.    This  body, 

which  I  was  in  part  instrumental  in  establishing,  was 
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sabBeqnently  joined  by  sundry  men  of  title,  and  among 
them  two  duket.  This  body  is  the  London  Batepayeos 
Defence  League  I 

Mr.  George's  book,  circnlated  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England,  has  been  reviewed  in  varions  jonmals  which 
have  accepted  its  statements ;  uid  many  have  quoted  its 
denunciations,  apparently  suf^osing  that  there  was  ground 
for  them.  Even  The  Times  dtes,  without  any  condemna- 
tion of  it^  Mr.  George's  charge  that  I  have  ^abandoned 
the  necessary  inferences,  from  motives  less  abstract  and 
considerably  less  creditable,  than  those  founded  on  sound 
logic  and  the  truth  of  things."    (January  12, 1898.) 

Here,  then,  are  lessons  for  one  who,  dealing  with  theo- 
logical, political,  or  social  subjects,  says  candidly  what  he 
believes.  If  his  career  leads  him  to  set  forth  views  excit- 
ing dass-animositiee,  or  individual-animosities,  he  may 
count  upon  greater  evils  than  are  entailed  by  the  stupidi- 
ties and  misinterpretations  of  critical  journals ;  and  must 
take  into  account  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability, 
that  he  wiU  be  injured  by  utterly  false  interpretations  of 
his  motives  and  by  consequent  vilifications. 

Is  it  then  that  tiiese  various  dissuasives,  had  they  been 
put  before  me  when  I  began  my  career,  would  have 
stopped  me;  or  do  I  regret  that  I  was  not  stopped  by 
such  dissuasives?  I  cannot  say  yes.  If  at  the  outset  the 
many  chances  against  success  had  been  specified,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  desistance  would  have  resulted.  Nor 
even  had  I  seen  dearly  the  evil  to  be  entailed  in  the  shape 
of  iU-health,  would  this  further  deterrent  have  sufficed. 
Once  having  become  possessed  by  the  conception  of 
Evolution  in  its  comprehensive  form,  the  desire  to  elaborate 
and  set  it  forth  was  so  strong  that  to  have  passed  life  in 
doing  something  else  would,  I  thiak,  have  been  almost  in- 
tolerable.   The  perpetual  consdousness  of  a  large  aim 
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nnaohieyed  would  have  been  a  cauBe  of  chronic  irritation 
hardly  to  be  borne. 

Little^  then,  as  I  shonld  encourage  another  to  follow  my 
example  and  throw  pmdence  to  the  winds,  it  will  readily 
be  nnderstood  that,  as  things  haye  turned  ont,  I  find  no 
reason  to  regret  the  conrse  I  took  and  the  life  I  haye 
passed :  yery  much  the  contrary,  indeed*  Nearly  all  men 
haye  to  spend  their  energies,  year  after  year,  in  occupa- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  wearisome,  if  not  repugnant, 
simply  that  they  may  gain  the  means  of  Hying  for  them- 
selyes  and  their  dependents ;  and  haye  not  the  daily  satis- 
faction of  working  towards  a  greatly-desired  encL  The 
artist  of  genius  may,  indeed,  be  named  as  one  whose 
labour  subseryes  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  him 
material  support  and  realizing  his  conceptions:  the 
pleasurableness  of  the  last  being  doubtless  yeiy  great. 
The  bom  musician,  or  pamter,  or  poet,  experiences  an  m- 
tensity  of  pleasure  in  his  work  which  no  other  man  does. 
But  omitting  these,  men  at  large  haye  to  pass  their  days 
in  duties  firom  which  they  would  gladly  be  excused.  Quite 
different  has  been  my  lot:  my  chief  complaint  haying 
been  that  state  of  brain  eyery  day  forbade  me  to  continue 
when  I  wished  to  do  so.  Eyen  taking  into  account 
chronic  disturbance  of  health,  I  haye  eyery  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  which  &te  has  awarded  me. 

Moreoyer,  these  disturbances  of  health  haye  not  been  of 
a  kind  so  difficult  to  bear  as  those  borne  by  many  who 
haye  no  compensations  for  them.  They  haye  not  entailed 
on  me  any  positiye  suffering ;  unless^  indeed,  ilie  weariness 
and  irritation  of  perpetual  bad  nights  come  under  that 
name.  I  haye  not  been  subject  to  much  positiye  pain: 
less,  I  think,  than  most  are.  And  then,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  since  my  break-down  in  1855,  the  con- 
stitutional state,  which  seems  to  haye  become  adapted  to 
a  small  amount  of  broken  sleep,  has  not  been  such  as  to 
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negative  many  of  tiie  pleasnree  within  reach.  It  is  tme 
thati  reading  to  any  considerable  extent  being  injniioiis, 
Ught  literature  has  been  almost  wholly  cnt  off,  and  re- 
striction of  evening  excitements  has  been  imperative ;  but 
otherwise,  up  to  the  age  of  62,  the  deprivations  were  not 
great.  Only  dnring  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially 
daring  the  last  six  years,  have  I  been  more  and  more  out 
off  from  most  relaxations. 

And  here  let  me  exclade  some  misapprehensions  likety 
to  be  cansed  by  what  has  been  said  above.  Naturally  it 
will  be  inferred  that  the  chronic  perturbations  of  health 
described,  and  especially  those  wlidch  of  late  years  have 
brought  me  to  what  may  be  called  an  invalid  life,  must 
be  indicated  by  an  invalid  appearance.  This  is  fisur  from 
being  the  case.  Neither  in  the  lines  of  the  fetce  nor  in  its 
colour,  is  there  any  such  sign  of  constitutional  derange- 
ment as  would  be  expected.  Contrariwise,  I  am  usually 
supposed  to  be  about  ten  years  younger  than  I  am.  And 
this  anomalous  peculiarity  conforms  to  a  medical  observa- 
tion which  I  have  seen  made,  that  nervous  subjectB 
are  generally  older  than  they  look. 

Thus,  if  I  leave  out  altruistic  considerations  and  include 
egoistic  considerations  only,  I  may  still  look  back  from 
these  declining  days  of  life  with  content.  One  drawback 
indeed  there  has  been^  and  that  a  great  one.  All  through 
those  years  in  which  work  should  have  had  the  accomp- 
animent of  wife  and  children,  my  means  were  such  as  to 
render  marriage  impossible :  I  could  barely  support  my- 
self, much  less  others.  And  when,  at  length,  there  came 
adequate  means  the  fit  time  had  passed  by.  Even  in  this 
matter,  however,  it  may  be  that  fortune  has  &voured  me. 
Frequently  when  prospects  are  promising,  dissatisfaction 
follows  marriage  rather  than  satisfaction ;  and  in  my  own 
case  the  prospects  would  not  have  been  promising.  I  am 
not  by  nature  adapted  to  a  relation  in  which  perpetual 
compromise  and  great  forbearance  are   needfuL     That 
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extreme  critical  tendency  which  I  have  above  described, 
joined  with  a  lack  of  reticence  no  less  pronounced,  would, 
I  fear,  have  caused  perpetual  domestic  differences.  After 
all  my  celibate  life  has  probably  been  the  best  for  me,  as 
well  as  the  best  for  some  unknown  other. 

And  now,  having  made  these  reflections  concerning  my 
own  nature  and  its  relation  to  the  work  I  have  done,  what 
have  I  got  to  say  concerning  things  at  large?  Besides 
those  products  of  experience  which,  in  my  books^  have  been 
organized  into  a  coherent  whole,  what  further  products 
have  been  collaterally  formed.  In  these  my  declining 
days,  what  noteworthy  differences  have  arisen  in  the 
aspects  which  the  world  around  presents  to  me? 

Not  very  much  has  to  be  said  beyond  emphasizing  what 
has  been  already  said.  In  various  of  my  later  books  there 
have  been  indicated  those  modifications  of  views  which 
mature  years  had  brought  concerning  political,  religious, 
and  sockl  affairs.  The  years  which  have  since  elapsed 
have  served  but  to  make  these  modifications  more  marked. 
All  that  remains  is  to  set  them  forth  in  their  accentuated 
shapes,  after  asking  what  probability  there  is  that  the 
opinions  formed  in  this  closing  part  of  life  are  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  those  formed  in  its  earlier  part 

The  comparative  conservatism  of  old  age  has  various 
factors.  In  part  it  results  negatively  from  diminished 
energy.  Strength  prompts  action ;  and  action,  resulting 
in  change,  familiarizes  the  mind  with  change  and  makes 
the  effecting  of  them  relatively  attractive:  enterprise 
is  a  trait  of  youth.  Not  diminished  strength  only, 
but  hardening  habit  also,  tends  to  make  changes  lees 
and  less  attractive.  To  break  through  the  usages  of 
thought  and  conduct  gradually  established,  becomes  at 
once  difficult  and  repugnant.  Then,  to  tiiese  obstacles 
resulting  from  constitutional  alteration  are  added  others 
arising  from  what  is  in  one  sense  mental  growth.    Things 
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whioh  in  early  life  look  simple  and  easy  to  deal  with,  are 
fonnd,  as  life  goee  on,  to  be  complex  and  deeply  rooted. 
In  what  appeared  wholly  evil  there  are  discovered  ele- 
ments of  good  below  the  surface ;  and  what  once  seemed 
useless  or  snperflnons  is  discovered  to  be  in  some  way 
beneficial,  if  not  essential  In  each  man  as  he  grows  old 
such  factors  act  in  varions  proportions  and  combinations : 
those  due  to  senility  being  usually  the  chiefl 

In  myself  those  due  to  wider  observation  and  longer 
thought  are,  I  believe,  predominant.  I  believe  this  be- 
cause the  aversion  felt  in  early  days  for  the  older  types  of 
social  organization  survives.  Now,  as  at  first,  not  only  is 
autocracy  detestable,  but  there  persists  a  dislike  to  tiiat 
form  of  personal  rule  seen  in  qualified  monarchical  govern- 
ments. I  still  sometimes  think  to  myself  as  I  thought 
fif^  years  ago,  how  ludicrous  would  be  the  account  given 
by  some  second  Mieronugas  who,  looking  down  on  the 
doings  of  these  little  beings  covering  the  Earth's  surface, 
told  how,  to  some  member  of  a  particular  family,  they 
assigned  vast  revenues  and  indulgences  beyond  possibility 
of  enjoyment^  ascribed  beauty  where  there  was  ugliness, 
intelligence  where  there  was  stupidity,  traits  of  character 
above  the  average  where  they  were  below ;  and  then  dafly 
surrounded  these  idealized  persons  with  flattering  cere- 
monies, accorded  to  tliem  extensive  powers,  and  treated 
with  contumely  any  who  did  not  join  in  the  general 
worship.  Holding  that  true  loyalty  consists  in  honouring 
that  which  is  intrinsically  honourable,  and  showing  rever- 
ence for  a  worth  demonstrated  by  conduct  and  achieve- 
ment)  I  feel  at  present^  as  in  the  past,  irritated  by  such 
observances  as  those  which  lately  showered  multitudinous 
wedding  presents,  and  contributions  of  money  firom  count- 
less men  and  women,  on  two  young  people  who,  enjoying 
luxurious  lives,  have  neither  benefited  their  kind  nor 
shown  the  least  capacity  for  benefiting  them.  H^ice  it 
is  clearly  not  because  of  any  change  of  sentiment  that  I 
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look  with  greater  tolerance  on  monarchy ;  but  simply  be- 
canse  wider  knowledge  has  led  me  to  perceive  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  existing  type  of  man.  Institutions  of  every 
kind  must  be  regarded  as  relative  to  the  characters  of 
citizens  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist ;  and 
the  feelings  enhsted  on  behalf  of  such  institutions  must 
be  judged,  not  by  their  absolute  fitness  but  by  their  rela- 
tive fitness.  While  the  average  feelings  of  people  con- 
tinue to  be  those  which  are  daily  shown,  it  would  be  no 
more  proper  to  deprive  them  of  their  king  than  it  would 
be  proper  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  dolL 

Chiefly^  however,  the  greater  contentment  I  feel  now 
than  of  old  with  established  governmental  forms,  is  due  to 
the  strengthened  beUef  that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion 
between  the  natures  of  the  social  units  and  the  nature  of 
the  social  aggregate.  A  cardinal  doctrine  of  M.  Comte 
and  his  disciples,  is  that  individual  men  are  products  of  the 
great  body  in  which  they  exist — ^that  they  are,  in  all  their 
higher  attributes,  created  by  that  incorporated  humanity 
called  by  Comte  the  supreme  being.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
or  rather  it  is  much  more  true,  that  the  society  is  created 
by  its  units,  and  that  the  nature  of  its  organization  is  de- 
termined by  the  natures  of  its  unit&  The  two  act  and 
re-act ;  but  the  original  fietctor  is  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals, and  the  derived  factor  is  the  character  of  the 
society.  The  conception  of  the  social  organism  necessarily 
implies  this.  The  units  out  of  which  an  individual  organ- 
ism builds  itself  up,  will  not  build  up  into  an  organism  of 
another  kind :  the  structure  of  the  animal  evolved  firom 
them  is  inherent  in  them.  So,  too,  is  it  in  large  measure 
with  a  society.  I  say  **  in  large  measure  ^  because  the  relsr- 
tions  between  the  two  are  less  rigid.  In  an  animal  the 
units  and  the  organism  have  worked  together,  acting  and 
reacting,  for  miUions  c^  years;  but  in  a  society  for  only  a 
few  thousands  of  years,  and  in  the  higher  types  of  societies 
for  only  a  few  hundreds  of  years.    Hence  the  character  of 
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the  society  inheres  in  the  characters  of  its  units  far  k 
deeply.  Still,  it  inheres  in  so  considerable  a  degree  that 
complete  change  from  one  social  type  to  another  is  im- 
practicable; and  a  suddenly-made  change  is  inevitably 
followed  by  a  reversion,  if  not  to  the  previous  type  in  its 
old  form,  yet  to  the  previous  type  in  a  superficially 
different  form. 

Illustrations  of  this  truth  are  arismg  before  our  eyee. 
While  old  kinds  of  coercive  government  are  dissolving, 
new  kinds  of  coercive  government  are  evolving.  The 
rule  of  the  monarch  and  the  landed  class,  unqualified  in 
feudal  days,  and  in  part  replaced  by  the  rule  of  the 
middle  class  after  the  Eleform  Bill,  has  since  then  been 
in  larger  part  replaced  by  that  of  the  working  class, 
which  is  fast  becoming  predominant.  But  the  temporary 
freedom  obtained  by  abolishing  one  class  of  restraints, 
which  reached  its  climax  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
has  since  been  decreased  by  the  rise  of  another  class  of 
restraints,  and  will  presently  be  no  greater  than  it  was 
before.  We  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  a  social  exu- 
viation, and  the  old  coercive  shell  having  been  oast  ofE,  a 
new  coercive  shell  is  in  course  of  development ;  for  in  our 
day,  as  in  past  days,  there  co-exist  the  readiness  to  coerce 
and  the  readiness  to  submit  to  coercion. 

Here,  then,  I  see  a  change  in  my  political  views  which 
has  become  increasingly  marked  with  increasing  years. 
Whereas,  in  the  days  of  early  enthusiasm,  I  thought  that 
all  would  go  well  if  governmental  arrangements  were 
transformed,  I  now  think  that  transformations  in  govern- 
mental arrangements  can  be  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  they 
express  the  transformed  natures  of  citizena 

Less  marked,  perhaps,  though  still  sufficiently  marked, 
is  a  modification  in  my  ideas  about  religious  institutions, 
which,  indicated  in  my  later  books,  has  continued  to  grow 
more  dedded*     While  the  current  creed  was  slowly  losing 
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its  hold  on  me,  the  sole  question  seemed  to  be  the  truth  or 
nntnith  of  the  particular  doctrines  I  had  been  taught 
But  gradually,  and  especially  of  late  years,  I  have  become 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  sole  question. 

Partly,  the  wider  knowledge  obtaiQed  of  human  socie- 
ties has  caused  this.  Many  have^  I  beUeve,  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  cult  of  some  sort,  with  its  social  embodiment,  is 
a  constituent  in  every  society  which  has  made  any  pro- 
gress; and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  control 
exercised  oyer  men's  conduct  by  theological  beliefis  and 
priestly  agency,  has  been  indispensable.  The  masses  of 
evidence  classified  and  arranged  in  Hie  Descriptive  Soeiology^ 
have  forced  this  belief  upon  me  independently :  if  not 
against  my  will,  still  without  any  desire  to  entertain  it. 
So  conspicuous  are  the  proofs  that  among  unalUed  races 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  progress  in  civilization  has 
gone  along  with  development  of  a  religious  system,  abso- 
lute in  its  dogmas  and  terrible  in  its  threatened  penalties, 
administered  by  a  powerful  priesthood,  that  there  seems 
no  escape  from  the  inference  that  the  maintenance  of 
social  subordination  has  peremptorily  required  the  aid  of 
some  such  agency. 

Much  astonishment  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be  felt  at 
the  ineffectiveness  of  threats  and  promises  of  supposed 
supernatural  origin.  European  history,  dyed  through  and 
through  with  crime,  seems  to  imply  tiiat  fear  of  hell  and 
hope  of  heaven  have  had  small  effects  on  men.  Even  at 
the  present  moment,  the  absolute  opposition  between  the 
docto'ine  of  forgiveness  preached  by  a  hundred  thousand 
European  priests,  and  the  actions  of  European  soldiers  and 
colonists  who  out-do  the  law  of  blood-revenge  among 
savages,  and  massacre  a  village  in  retaliation  for  a  single 
death,  shows  that  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  culture 
has  changed  the  primitive  barbarian  very  little.  And  yet 
one  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  has  had  some  effect,  and 
may  infer  that  in  its  absence  things  would  have  been  worse. 

3u» 
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At  any  rate,  it  in  dear  that,  with  men  as  they  have  been 
and  are,  the  nltimate  reasons  for  good  conduot  are  too 
remote  and  shadowy  to  be  operative.  If  proepeot  of 
definite  eternal  torture  fidlsto  restrain,  still  more  must  pro- 
speot  of  indefinite  temporal  evil  fiuL  When  we  sbady  the 
thoughts  of  the  average  British  eleotor,  who  ean  conoem 
no  reason  for  voting  thus  or  thus  save  some  material  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  we  may  see  that  threats  and  promiBef 
of  intense  pains  and  vivid  pleasures  are  alone  Ukety  to 
influence  his  conduct  in  marked  waya 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  truth,  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  manifest,  that  real  creeds  continually  diverge 
fix>m  nominal  creeds,  and  adapt  themselves  to  new  social 
and  individual  requirements.  The  contrast  between  medi- 
aeval Chiistianity  and  the  present  Christianity  of  pro- 
testant  countries,  or  again  the  contrast  between  the  belirf 
in  a  devil  appointed  to  torment  the  wicked,  strenuoudy 
held  early  in  this  century,  and  the  spreading  denial  both 
of  a  devil  and  of  eternal  punishment,  or  again  the  recent 
expression  of  opinion  by  a  Roman  Catholic  that  there  may 
be  happiness  in  hell,  suffice  to  show  tiie  re-moulding  of 
what  is  nominally  the  same  creed  into  what  is  practically 
a  quite  different  creed.  And  when  we  observe,  too,  how 
in  modem  preaching  theological  dogmas  are  dropping  into 
the  background  and  ethical  doctrines  coming  into  the  fore- 
ground, it  seems  that  in  course  of  time  we  shall  reach  a  stage 
in  which,  recognizing  the  mystery  of  things  as  insolubk^ 
religious  organizations  will  be  devoted  to  ethical  onltuie. 

Thus  I  have  come  more  and  more  to  look  calmly  oo 
forms  of  religious  belief  to  which  I  had,  in  earlier  dayi^  a 
pronounced  aversion.  Holding  that  they  are  in  the  main 
naturally  adapted  to  their  respective  peoples  and  times,  it 
now  seems  to  me  well  that  they  should  severally  live  and 
work  as  long  as  the  conditions  permit,  and,  further,  that 
sudden  changes  of  religious  institutions,  as  of  poHtioal 
institutions,  are  certain  to  be  followed  by  reactions. 
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If  it  be  asked  why,  thinking  thnci,  I  have  persevered  in 
setting  forth  views  at  variance  with  oorrent  creeds,  my 
reply  is  the  one  elsewhere  made : — ^It  is  for  each  to  utter 
that  which  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  true,  and,  adding 
his  miit  of  influence  to  all  other  units,  leave  the  results  to 
work  themselves  out. 

Largely,  however,  if  not  chiefly,  this  change  of  feeling 
towards  religious  creeds  and  their  sustaining  institutions^ 
has  resulted  fix>m  a  deepening  conviction  that  the  sphere 
occupied  by  them  can  never  become  an  unfllled  sphere,  but 
that  there  must  continue  to  arise  afresh  the  great  ques- 
tions concerning  ourselves  and  surrounding  things ;  and 
that,  if  not  positive  answers,  then  modes  of  consciousness 
standing  in  place  of  positive  answers,  must  ever  remain. 

We  find,  indeed,  an  unreflective  mood  general  among 
both  cultured  and  uncultured,  characterized  by  indifference 
to  everything  beyond  material  interests  and  the  super- 
fldal  aspects  of  things.  There  are  the  many  millions  of 
people  who  daily  see  sunrise  and  sunset  without  ever 
asking  what  the  Sun  is.  There  are  the  university  men, 
interested  in  linguistio  criticism,  to  whom  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  nature  of  living  things  seem  trivial. 
And  even  among  men  of  science  there  are  those  who, 
curiously  examining  the  spectra  of  nebulsa  or  calculating 
the  masses  and  motions  of  double-stars^  never  pause 
to  contemplate  under  other  than  physical  aspects  the 
immeasurably  vast  facts  they  record.  But  in  bot£  cultured 
and  uncultured  there  occur  lucid  intervals.  Some,  at 
least,  either  fill  the  vacuum  by  stereotyped  answers,  or 
become  conscious  of  unanswered  questions  of  transcendent 
moment.  By  those  who  know  much,  more  than  by  those 
who  know  little,  is  there  felt  the  need  for  explanation. 
Whence  this  process,  inconceivable  however  symbolized, 
by  which  alike  the  monad  and  the  man  build  themselves 
up  into  their  respective  structures?    What  must  we  say 
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of  the  Kfe,  MiBiila,»raHiUiJiiK»a[i,  degnded,  wiridi,  corer- 
mg  tbe  oeem-Aooi;  ooaqHes  bj  iu*  the  laiiger  peit  of  the 
Eerth'e  eiea;  and  which  jet»  growmg  And  decaymg  in 
vtter  ikilLiifi  pre»enti  hondiedg  of  ipeeies  of  s  angle 
type?  Or,  iHien  we  thmk  of  the  mjmde  of  yean  of  die 
Eeith's  pai^  dnring  which  hsre  arisen  and  paned  away 
kfw&imt  of  creatures,  anall  and  great,  wfaidi,  mmderiiig 
and  being  mmdered,  haye  gradoalty  erohred,  how  ahall 
we  answer  the  qumHon — To  what  end?  Ascending  to 
wider  proUeoH^  iniHuch  waj  are  we  to  interpret  the  hfe- 
leameasof  the  greater  celestial  maasos  the  giant  jdaneta 
and  the  Son ;  in  i^oportion  to  whidi  the  habitable  jdanefes 
are  mere  nothings?  tf  we  paas  from  these  rektiYety  near 
bodies  to  the  thirty  miDiona  of  remote  sons  and  solar 
systema,  wh^e  shall  we  find  a  reaeon  for  all  this  ^- 
parently  mioonscionB  existence,  infinite  in  amoimt  com- 
pared with  the  exvtenoe  which  is  consoioDS — a  waste 
Universe  aa  it  seems?  Thai  behind  these  mystedes  lies 
ihe  all-embracing  mystery — whence  this  nniyersal  trans- 
fonnaticm  which  has  g^e  on  nnoeasingfy  throngfaont  a  past 
eternity  and  will  go  on  unceasingly  thronghont  a  fatme 
eternity?  And  along  with  this  rises  the  paralyzing 
thought — ^what  i^  <^  all  that  is  thus  incomprdienrible  to 
ns,  there  ezisfe  no  comprehension  anywhere?  No  wonder 
that  men  take  refuge  in  anthoritatiYe  dogmal 

So  is  it,  too,  with  our  own  natnre&  No  less  inscamtable 
is  this  complex  conscionsneai  which  has  slowly  erolved 
ont  of  infantine  Tacnity— consdonsness  which,  in  other 
diapes^  is  manifested  by  animate  beingB  at  large— KK>nscions- 
ness  which,  dniing  tiie  deydopment  of  every  creatare, 
makes  its  appearance  out  of  what  seems  unconsdotis 
matt^;  suggesting  the  thought  that  consdonsness  in 
some  rodimentaiy  form  is  omnipresent.  Lastly  come  the 
insoluUe  questions  concerning  onr  own  fate :  the  evidence 
seeming  so  strong  that  the  relations  of  mind  and  nervous 
structure  are  such  that  cessation  of  the  one  aocompioiies 
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dissolution  of  the  other,  whQe,  simtdtaneonsly,  comes  the 
thought^  so  strange  and  so  difficult  to  realize,  that  with 
death  there  lapses  both  the  consciousness  of  existence  and 
the  consciousness  of  having  existed. 

Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one  way  or  other  occupy 
the  sphere  that  rational  interpretation  seeks  to  occupy 
and  fails,  imd  fails  the  more  the  more  it  seeks,  I  have 
come  to  regard  with  a  sympathy  based  on  community  of 
need :  feeling  that  dissent  from  them  results  from  inaUlity 
to  accept  the  solutions  offered,  joined  with  the  wish  that 
solutions  could  be  found. 


THB  END. 
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A  NOTE. 

[Where  to  place  the  following  two  lettere  has  leen  a  question 
not  eaaUy  cmswered^  for  fu>  flaee  seems  qu^  After 

nweh  eonsideraiion  I  have  deoided  that  they  should  he  inserted 
here  rather  than  elsewhere^ 

6  Ferdval  Terrace, 

Brighton, 

Nov.  21, 1900. 
Deab  Mr.  Huxlst, 

On  further  reading  your  veiy  interestdng  life  of  your 
father,  I  find  some  statements  of  personal  concern  which  will 
cause  much  misapprehension. 

Through  inadvertence,  passages  on  pages  333  of  yoL  L  and 
266  and  68  of  voL  IL  convey  the  impression  that  the  criticism 
of  my  proofe  by  your  father  extended  to  my  writings  at  large; 
and  a  phrase  of  yours  on  page  133  of  voL  IL  implies  that  you 
have  yourself  derived  this  impression.  It  is  an  erroneous 
one.  Beyond  Fi/rst  Principles  your  father  read  in  proof 
The  Principles  of  Biology,  a  biological  essay,  and  some 
chapters  concerning  the  nervous  system.  There  was  per- 
emptory need  for  expert  criticisms  on  these,  and  he  very 
kindly  gave  me  his ;  but  I  did  not  ask  his  critical  aid  when 
writing  the  seven  volumes  dealing  with  Sociology,  Psychology, 
and  Ethics,  or  the  six  volumes  of  my  miscellaneous  works, 
save  the  15  pages  of  ^  diabolical  dialectics  "  (iL  185),  and  a 
chapter  entitled  "  Religious  Betrospect  and  Prospect"  This 
is  in  a  measure  implied  by  my  letter  accompanying  the 
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proob  of  the  essay  on  **  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  ** — 
a  letter  in  which  I  spoke  of  habitoally  submitting  **mj 
biological  writing  to  your  [his]  castigation''  (iL  127) ;  for  had 
the  practice  been  general  I  evidently  should  not  have  limited 
the  statement  to  biological  writing. 

A  word  concerning  the  unpublished  Autobiography.  Bead- 
ing of  proofb  by  Mends  (your  &ther  being  one)  was  to  be  a 
check  on  errors  of  taste.  The  parts  your  father  saw  amounted 
to  about  a  third. 

When  saying,  ck  prapo9  of  his  r61e  of  ^  devil's  advocate." 
that  ^  there  is  no  telling  how  many  brilliant  speculations  I 
have  been  the  means  of  choking  in  an  embryonic  state,"  your 
father  was  venting  one  of  his  btoetious  exaggerations.  A 
comparison  bet¥reen  the  original  MSS.  and  the  printed  books, 
made  by  my  secretary  to  whom  I  dictate  this  letter,  shows 
that  in  the  three  volumes  above  named  there  are  four  passages 
of  a  speculative  kind  in  the  MS.  whidi  have  disappeared  from 
the  printed  text  [Let  me  add  that  of  the  two  omitted  from 
The  Principles  of  Biology  one  concerned  the  derivation  of  the 
vertebrate  type  from  the  ascidian  type — a  speculation  which 
not  long  after  received  support  from  the  discoveries  of 
Eowalewsky.  I  afterwards  gave  it  a  place  in  Appendix  D 
of  voL  IL] 

As  shown  by  a  letter  you  have  partly  quoted,  I  have 
expressed  my  grateful  sense  of  your  father's  ''invaluable 
critical  aid,"  but  naturally  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  fax  greater  than  it  was. 

Whatever  changes  you  may  make  in  future  editions  for 

the  purpose  of  preventing  misapprehensions,  cannot  of  course 

be  known  to  readers  of  the  current  edition.    Yet  I  am  not 

content  that  they  should  remain  in  error.    What  should  be 

done! 

Truly  yours, 

Hebbert  Sfxngii. 
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In  response  to  this  appeal  Mr.  Huxley  pnbliahed  the 
following  letter  in  The  Athmumtm  for  December  8, 1900. 

Huxley's  lifi. 

Navenib&r  28, 1900. 

It  has  been  snggeeted  to  me  bj  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that 
a  phrase  of  mine  in  the  Itfe  cmd  Letters  of  T.  K  Hvaley 
(yoL  IL  p.  133)  might  give  rise  to  a  false  impression  touching 
the  extent  to  which  my  father  used  to  criticize  the  proob 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  published  writings.  The  words  "from 
whom  [viz.,  Mr.  Spencer]  he  had,  according  to  custom,  re- 
ceived some  proofs  to  read,"  refer,  of  course,  to  the  "  biologi- 
cal writings  "  mentioned  in  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  quoted  on 
p.  127.  Besides  such  biological  writings,  my  father  read 
in  proof  only  First  Pfineiples  and  two  smaU  fragments 
amounting  to  thirty-two  pages.  I  do  not  suppose  that  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  imagine  that 
he  criticized  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  at  large ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  I  had  possibly  suggested 
a  false  notion  to  others. 

Your  readers  will  hardly  need  telling  that  epistolary 
humour  is  not  always  to  be  taken  literally,  and  that  the 
phrase  about  his  being  "devil's  advocate"  to  Mr.  Spencer 
(L  333) — ^  There  is  no  telling  how  many  brilliant  specula- 
tions I  have  been  the  means  of  choking  in  an  embryonic 
state  " — ^is  meant  rather  as  a  consolation  for  a  young  worker 
in  biological  science,  to  whom  my  father  proposed  to  act  in 
the  same  useful,  if  ungrateful  capacity,  than  as  a  definite 
statement  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  biological  writings,  in  which,  I 
understand,  a  comparison  of  the  MSS.  with  the  printed 
volumes  shows  the  removal  of  but  four*  such  speculative 
passages  during  the  proof  stage. 

[*  Not  qriiU  oorroot    There  were  tfwo  in  FirH  Primeiplet  and  two  in  the 
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But  the  period  assigned  to  this  "  devil's  adyocaqr,"  going 
back  '*  thirty  odd  years "  from  1884  to  the  b^inning  of 
my  father's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Spencer,  indicates  that 
the  playful  allusion  must  be  as  much  to  the  informal  dia- 
lectics of  conversation  as  to  serious  written  work,  for  the 
reading  of  proofs  referred  to  above  only  began  with  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  in  1860. 

L  HUZLXT. 

It  is  manifestly  needful  that  I  should  give  a  permanent 
place  to  these  letters.  Were  they  to  disappear,  the  one 
privately  and  the  other  in  an  ephemeral  publication,  the 
first  edition  of  Professor  Huxley's  Zi/e  and  LeUers  would 
establish  everywhere  the  belief  that  my  writings  at  large 
had  had  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms,  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  restraints  I  should  have  set  forth  numerous 
ill-based  speculations  in  the  thirteen  volumes  treating  of 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Ethics,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 
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[The  following  programme  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  t  issued  in  the 
spring  of  i860,  though  fjuoted  in  the  preface  to  "  First  Principles, ^^  is 
given  here  as  heing  a  biographical  document,  A  further  reason  for 
re»quoting  it  is  that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  appending  the  names 
of  the  first  subscribers,  which  are  not  without  interest.'] 


A  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mb.  Hibbibt  Spingib  proposes  to  issae  in  periodical  parts,  a 
connected  series  of  works  which  lie  has  for  several  years  been 
preparing.  Some  conception  of  the  general  aim  and  scope  of 
this  series  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Programme. 


FEBST    PRDTOIPLES. 

Pabt  I.  Thb  TTkknowablb. — Carnring  a  step  farther  the  doetrine 
pat  into  shape  by  Hamilton  and  mansel;  pointing  ont  the  yarions 
directiont  in  which  Science  leads  to  the  same  oonclosions;  and 
showing  that  in  this  united  belief  in  an  Absolnte  that  transcends 
not  only  hnman  knowledf^e  bat  haman  conception,  lies  the  only 
possible  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Beligion. 

n.  Laws  op  thb  ZirowiBLB.'A  statement  of  the  altimate  principles 
discernible  throoghout  aU  manifestations  of  the  Absolnte  —  those 
highest  generalizations  now  beins  disclosed  by  Science,  which  are 
seyerally  trae  not  of  one  class  of  nhenomena  bat  of  all  classes  of 
phenomena ;  and  which  are  thas  the  keys  to  all  classes  of  phenomena.* 

[In  logical  order  should  here  come  the  appUeation  qf  these  First 
Prineiptes  to  Inorgame  NcUiwre.  Bui  this  grecA  division  it  is  proposed 
to  pass  over:  parHgheeauee,  even  witkouiU,  the  scheme  is  too  extensive  i 
mnapartlf  because  the  interpretation  qf  Organic  Nature  c^fterthepro^ 
posed  meihodt  is  qfmore  immediate  importanoe.  The  second  work  ^the 
series  will  therqfbre  5«— ] 

*  One  of  these  generalisations  is  that  enrrently  known  as  "the  eonserya- 
tion  of  force; "  a  second  may  be  gathered  from  a  poblished  essay  on 
** Progress:  its  Law  and  Oanse;"  a  third  is  indicated  in  a  paper  on 
**  Transcendental  Fhysiology  ;*'  and  there  are  seyeral  others. 
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THE  PEINCIPLB8  OP  BIOLOOT. 
Vol.  L 

Past  L  Thb  Data  oi  Bioloot.— Indnding  thote  general  tratha  of 
Phrsict  and  Chemistry  with  which  rational  BuAogj  moat  set  out. 

n.  Thb  Ihductiohs  oi  Bioloot.— A  statement  of  the  leading  geoer- 
•ligationswhichNatnralistsJPhysidogists,andComparatiTe  Anatomisti, 
have  established. 

IIL  Thb  SyoLTmoir  ov  Lm. — Coneeminj^  the  speenlation  eons- 
monly  known  as  "  The  Derelopment  Hypothesis  "—its  m  priori  and  a 
posteriori  eyidenoes. 

Vol.  n. 

rV.  MoBFHOLOoiOAL  DxYBLOPMSVT. — Pointing  out  the  idations 
tiiat  are  everywhere  traceable  between  organic  fmns  and  the  arcrsge 
of  the  yarious  forces  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  seeking  in  the 
oumulatiye  effects  of  such  forces  a  tneory  of  the  fonns. 

V.  Phtsioloqioal  DByBLOPMBHT. — The  i^rogressiye  differentiatioa 
of  functions  similarly  traced ;  and  similarly  mterpreted  as  conaeqaent 
upon  the  exposure  of  different  parts  of  organisms  to  di&rent  seta  of 
conditions. 

VL  Thb  Laws  op  Multipuoation. — Generaliaations  respecting  the 
rates  of  reproduction  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  ana  animals ; 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  show  the  dependence  of  these  TariatioBs 
upon  certam  necessary  causes.* 


THB    PEINCIPLES   OP   PSYCHOLOGY. 
Vol.  L 

Past  I.  The  Data  of  Pstoholoot. — Treating  of  the  genersl 
connexions  of  Mind  and  Life,  and  their  relatio&s  to  other  modes  of 
the  Unknowable. 

n.  Thb  Ikductiohs  of  Pstchologt. — A.  digest  of  such  genenE- 
sations  respecting  mental  phenomena  as  have  already  been  empiricallj 
established.     [This  proved  to  be  a  very  inadequate  description.] 

m.  Gbkbbal  Stkthesis. — ^A  republication,  with  additional  chapters, 
of  the  same  part  in  the  already-puolished  PrincMet  qf  Pfyckoloffj. 

IV.  Spboial  Synthesis. — A  republication,  with  extensive  revisioM 
and  additions,  of  the  same  part,  Ac.  Ac. 

V.  Phtsical  Stkthbsis. — An  attempt  to  show  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness  conforms  to  a  certain  funda- 
mental law  of  nervous  action  that  follows  from  the  First  Principles 
laid  down  at  the  outset. 

*  The  ideas  to  be  developed  in  the  second  volmne  d  the  PrineipUM  ^ 
Bioloay  the  writer  has  already  briefly  expressed  in  sundxy  Beview  Artkki. 
Part  Iv.  will  work  out  a  doctrine  snggeeted  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Lavs  of 
Organic  Form,*'  published  in  the  Medieo-CMmrgieal  Beview  for  Jannazy 
1859.  The  germ  d  Part  V.  is  contained  in  an  esssy  on  **  TransoeodeDtsI 
Physioloij:  *'  See  B$$ayi,  i^.  280-00.  And  in  Part  YL  will  be  unfolded 
certain  views  crudely  enressed  in  a  **  Thewy  of  Population,*'  puUiahed  in 
the  Weitmifuter  Beview  for  il^ril  1852. 
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Vol.  n. 

TI.  Sfsoul  AiTALTns.— As  at  pretent  pabliilied«  bat  Ibrther 
elabmted  by  lome  additional  chapters. 

yn.  Gbitxbil  Ahaltsis.— As  at  present  published,  with  seyeral 
exjlanations  and  additions. 

YlII.  CoBOLLASiss.— Consisting  in  part  of  a  nnmber  of  deriyatiTe 
principles  which  form  a  necessary  introduction  to  Sociology.* 

THE  PBINOIPLES   OF   SOCIOLOeT. 
Vol.  L 

Past  I.  Thb  Data  01  8ooioloot.^A  statement  of  the  sereral  sets 
of  factors  entering  into  social  phenomena — ^hnman  ideas  and  feelings 
considered  in  their  necessary  oraer  of  eyolution ;  surrounding  natoral 
conditions ;  and  those  eyer-complieating  conditions  to  which  Society 
itself  giyes  origin. 

n.  Thb  IvDUonoNs  01  Sooioloot.— General  facts,  stmctnral  and 
ftmctional,  as  gathered  from  a  soryey  of  Societies  and  their  changes  t 
in  other  words,  the  empirical  generalisations  that  are  arriyed  at  by 
comparing  different  societies,  and  sucoessiye  phases  of  the 


PoLinoAL  OsoAKisATioir.— The  eyohition  of  goyemments, 
general  and  local,  as  determined  by  natural  causes  1  their  seyeral 
types  and  metamorphoses ;  their  increasinj^  complexity  and  specialisa- 
tum;  and  the  progressiye  limitation  of  their  ftmctjoni. 

Vol.  n. 

IV.  EooLMiAsnoAL  OsoAKisATioir.— Tradnf  the  differentiatioii  isi 
religious  goyemment  from  secular  1  its  suceessiye  complications  and 
the  multiplication  of  sects;  the  growth  and  continued  modification  of 
religious  ideas,  as  caused  by  adyancing  knowledge  and  changing 
monl  character;  and  the  gndual  reconciliation  of  these  ideas  with 
the  truths  of  abstract  science. 

V.  Cbbbmovial  OBOAVUATioir.— The  natural  history  of  that  third 
kind  of  goyemment  which,  haying  a  common  root  with  the  others, 
and  slowly  becoming  separate  from  and  supplementary  to  them,  sertes 
to  regulate  the  minor  actions  of  life. 

VI.  Ivdustbial  OaoAHiSATioir.— The  deyelopment  of  pro^hootiye 
and  distributiye  agencies,  considered,  like  the  foregoing,  in  its 
necessary  causes :  comjvehending  not  only  the  progressiye  cuyisicm  of 
labour,  and  the  increasmg  complexity  of  each  mdustrial  agency,  but 
also  the  suceessiye  forms  of  industrial  goyemment  as  passing  through 
like  phases  with  political  goyemment. 

Vol.  m. 

Vn.  LurouAL  Pxoomiss.— The  eyoluticm  <^  Languages  regarded  as 
a  psychological  process  determined  by  social  conditions. 

*  Bespecting  the  sereral  additions  to  be  made  to  the  PrimeipUi  tf  Pt^k- 
olofnff  i*  seems  needful  only  to  say  that  Part  V.  is  the  unwritten  diTision 
named  in  the  piefaoe  tothat  work— adiyiBionof  which  the  germ  is  oontained 
in  a  note  on  page  644,  and  d  which  the  scope  has  since  been  moie  definitely 
stated  in  a  paper  in  the  Mtdieo-Ckifwgieal  B^vUw  iot  Jan.  1859. 

31  • 
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ym.  IvmuoTUAL  PBoaiBM.— Treated  from  the  same  point  of 
▼ieir :  mi%ltiiling  the  ffiowtli  of  clasnfioatioiia;  the  eTolatioa  or  scienoe 
oat  of  oommon  Knowledffe ;  the  adyanoe  firam  qoalitatiTe  to  qoantitatLTe 
prerition,  from  the  indmiite  to  the  definite,  and  from  the  concrete  to 
theabftraet. 

IX.  iBsTHsno  PBoessaa.— The  Pine  Arti  aimilarlj  dealt  with : 
tracing  their  gradual  differentiation  from  primitive  inatituticms  and 
from  each  other;  their  increasing  yarieties  of  development;  and  their 
advance  in  redily  of  expression  and  superioritf  of  aim. 

X  MoBAL  Pboobbss. — ^Exhibiting  the  genesis  of  the  slow  emotional 
modifications  which  human  natore  imdergoes  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
social  state. 

XI.  Thi  GoimireTTS. — ^Treating  of  the  neoessaiy  interdependenoe 
of  stroeturea  and  of  fbnctions  in  each  type  of  society,  and  in  the  «ao« 
cessive  phases  of  social  development.* 


THE  PBINOIPLES  OF  MOBAUTT. 
Vol.  I. 

Past  I.  Thb  Data  of  Mobalitt.— Generalisations  furnished  bj 
BioloffT,  Fsjchology  and  Sociology,  which  underlie  a  true  theory  of 
right  uving :  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  that  equilibrium  between 
constitution  and  conditions  of  existence,  which  is  at  once  the  moral 
ideal  and  the  limit  towsi^ds  which  we  areprogre8sin||[. 

IL  Thb  LfDuonoKS  of  Mosalitt. — ^Those  empincally-established 
rules  of  human  action  which  are  registered  as  essentiiu  laws  by  all 
civilised  nations :  that  is  to  say — ^the  generalisations  of  expediency. 

III.  Pbbsoval  Mosals. — ^The  jnnnciples  of  private  conduct*- 
ph^cal,  intellectuid,  moral  and  religious— that  follow  from  the  oon- 
ditions  of  complete  individual  life :  or,  what  is  the  same  thinff— thoae 
modes  of  mrivate  action  which  must  result  from  the  eventuu  equili- 
bration of^  internal  desires  and  external  needs. 

Vol.  n. 

IV.  Jusnoi. — ^The  mutual  limitations  of  men's  actions  necessitated 
bv  their  co-existence  as  units  of  a  society — limitations,  the  perfect 
ODservance  of  which  constitutes  that  state  of  equilibrium  foinung  the 
goal  of  politicalprogress. 

V.  Ni«ATrvx  BxHBFicBKOB.— Those  secondazy  limitations,  dmilazly 
necessitated,  which,  though  less  important  and  not  cognisable  by  law, 
are  yet  requisite  to  prevent  mutual  destruction  m  happiness  in 

*  Of  this  treatise  on  Sociology  a  few  small  fragments  ma^  be  found  in 
aheady-pqbliflhed  eesays.  Some  of  the  ideas  to  be  developed  m  Part  EL  ate 
indio^ea  in  an  artiole  on  **The  Social  Organism,"  contained  in  the  last 
number  of  the  WuimimUr  Beiriew;  those  whioh  Part  V.  will  wwk  out,  mi^ 
be  gathered  from  the  first  half  of  a  paper  written  some  jem  sinoe  on 
*'  Ifanners  and  Fashion ;"  of  Part  Vm.  the  geims  are  oontained  in  an  artiele 
on  the  "Genesis  of  Sdenoe;"  two  papers  on  *'  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
Music  **  and  "  The  Philoaomty  of  Style,'*  contain  some  ideas  to  be  embodied 
in  Part  DL ;  and  from  a  cntioism  of  Bfr.  Bain's  work  on  **  TheBmotioos  and 
tiie  Will,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  MedMo-Chirurgical  Review,  the  central 
idea  to  be  developed  in  Part  Z.  may  be  inferred. 
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Tarioui  indirect  wayts  in  other  words— thofe  minor  lelf-reetrainli 
dictated  bj  what  may  be  called  paisiye  sjmpatiij. 

YI.  PosiTiTX  BBKBnoBKOB.~-0omprehenaing  all  modes  of  conduct, 
dictated  by  active  sympathy,  which  imply  pleasore  in  giring  pleasnre 
— ^modes  of  conduct  that  social  adaptation  has  indnced  and  most 
render  erer  more  general ;  and  which,  in  becoming  nnirersal,  most 
fill  to  the  full  the  possible  measure  of  human  happiness.* 

In  anticipation  of  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  scheme  here 
sketched  out  is  too  extensive,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  each  topic  is  not  intended ;  but  simply 
the  establishment  of  prinoipleSf  with  such  illustrations  as  'are 
needed  to  make  their  bearings  fully  understood.    It  may  also  be 

fointed  out  that,  besides  minor  nragments,  one  large  division 
The  Princkflei  of  Psychology)  is  already,  in  great  part,  executed. 
And  a  further  reply  is,  that  impossible  though  it  may  prove  to 
execute  the  whole,  yet  nothing  can  be  said  against  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  First  Principles  and  to  carry  uieir  applications  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit* 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  in  parts  of  from  five  to  six  sheets 
octavo  (80  to  96  pages).  These  parts  to  be  issued  quarterly ;  or 
as  nearly  so  as  is  tbund  possible.  The  price  per  part  to  be  half-a- 
crown;  that  is  to  say,  the  four  parts  yearly  issued  to  be  severally 
delivered,  post  free,  to  all  annual  sulMcribers  of  Ten  Shillings. 

Should  an  adequate  sale  be  insured  (on  which  contingency 
however  the  execution  of  the  projected  works  wholly  depends) 
the  first  part  will  appear  in  July  next. 
LomKni,  March  37,  I860. 

*  Part  IV.  of  the  PrineifUi  of  MoraUtv  will  be  eo-eztensive  (though  not 
identical)  with  the  first  half  of  the  writer's  Soeidl  8taHe$, 


Hose  toko  wUk  to  take  in  tke  proposed  serial  are  requested  to 
fill  w,  out  cff^  and  forward  (wUkout  delai/)  the  fMowing  form  to 
Mr.  MAirwABnre,  8,  King  William  Street^  Strand^  London^  W.O. 
This  form  eommUs  tke  subseriber  to  tke  first  volume  only,  of  tke 
series.  Lest  tke  guaranteed  eireulation  skould  prove  ins^ffleisnt,  no 
subscription  skould  be  paid  until  tke  issue  of  tke  first  part  skews 
tkat  tke  design  will  be  carried  out.  Copies  of  this  (Xreular/for  dis^ 
tribution^  mag  be  had  qf  Mr.  lliHWABDra. 

1860. 

Pleaseput  down  mg  name  for  one  eopg  of  the  flrsi  qfMr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  projected  series  qf  works  ;  and  let  the  successive 
parts  be  directed  to  me  as  below. 

Name 


Address^ 
Mr.  Manwaring,  Jj^c.^  Sfc. 
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Liii  of  namet  ierU  m  up  to  the  date  ai  tohich  thie  okotdar  ie 

iiiued: — 


JOHN  8TUAAT  MILL,  B8Q. 
OBO&GB  OBOTB.  BBa.  FK-8- 
ftlGHTHON.LOBD  8TANLBT.1LP. 
OQA&LBS  DABWDT.  BSa.  9.RA, 

FJL8.,  ¥.QJk 
PBOF.    HUXLBT.    T.IL8.,    J.hM,, 

See.  OJB. 
KBIL  ABNOTT.  BBa»  H J>..  TJL8. 
BBABMUS  DABWnf.  B8Q. 
W.   B.  QABPBNTBB,    B8Q^  ]f.D^ 

P.&J..  F.L^..  F.O^ 
OBOBGB  BUOT.  BSa 
B.  ]fON0KTONl(ILNB8.B8Q..M.P. 
OOTAYIUS  H.  SMITH.  B8Q. 
PBOP.  8HASPBT*  M.D..  Sao.  B.B« 

T.BJBA 
PBOF.  DB  MOBOAN. 
B.  JOHNSOir.  BSQ..  MJX 
B.  8.  DALLAS,  BSQ. 
J.    LOOKHABT    OLABKB«     BSQ^ 

0HABLB8  BABBAOB.  BSO.  F.B.S^ 

P.BJL&.  te. 
W.  H.  BANSOM,  BSQ.,  M.D. 
PBOF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
O.  DB  BBAUYOnt  PBIAULX,  BSQ. 
V.  H.  VAIiSHB.  BSa*  M.D. 
HBFWOBTH  DIXON.  BSQ. 
DB.  PBANKLAND.  P.B.S. 
T.  SPBNOBB  BATNBS.  BSQ..  LL.B. 
J.  CHAPMAN.  BSQ..  MJ). 
PBOF.    OBAHAM,   PJUS.,    P.O.S.. 

D.C.L..  te. 
T.  L.  HUNT.  BSQ. 
H.  FALOONBB.  BSQ..  M.D.»  P.BJI.. 

P.L.S..  F.OJi. 
BBT.  CHA&LBS  KINGSLBT.  P JiA. 

P.S.A.*  40b 


Sm    CHAELBS    LTBLL.    PB.&. 

F.L.S..  F.OJ9..  Ac 
&.  6.  LATHAM.  BSQ..  M.D..  F.B.S 
J.  D.  HOOKER,  BSQ.,  M.D..  F.KS., 

FJLS..  F.G.S. 
PBOF.  TTNDALL.  F.B.S. 
SIB  JOHN  TBBLAWNBT.  BABT.. 

M.P. 
PBOF.  BUSK.  F.B^..  P.aS..  P.L.S 
HBNBY  T.  BUOKLB.  BSQ. 
PBOF.  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  M.A. 
G.  H.  LBWB8.  ESQ. 
H.    BBNOB    JONBS.    ESQ..   MJ>.» 

F.BJB. 
H.  DUNNING  MACLEOD.  ESQ. 
PBOF.  MA8S0N.  M.A. 
H.  G.  ATKINSON.  ESQ..  F.GA 
J.  D.  MOBELL.  ESQ. 
B.  H.  SIBYBKING.  ESa.  M.D. 
COL.  SIB   PBOBY   T.    OAUTLBT. 

K.C.B.,  F  JL8. 
B.  W.  MAOKAT.  ESQ. 
PBOF.    H.    D.    B0GEB8.   FJL8. 

F.GJL.  FJL8.B..A0. 
DB.  TRAVIS. 
REY.  W.  G.  CLARK. 
GEOBGB  LOWE.  ESQ.,  OB..  F  JLB.. 

F.G.8..  Ac 
ALEXANDER  BAIN.  BSQ. 
G.  DRTBDALB.  BSa.  M.D. 
PBOF.  LAYOOCK.  F.RJB.B. 
B.  S.  PIGOTT.  ESQ. 
SIR  JAMES  CLABK*  BART.,  MJ).. 

F.RS. 
J.  A.  FBOUDB.  ESQ. 
SIR   HENRY    HOLLAND.   BART., 

M.D..  FJLS..  F.G.S..  Ac 
SIR    JOHN    HEB8CHBL.    BART., 

FJUS..  FJLAJ3.,  F.G&.  Ac 


M.  CHARLES  DB  RSMUBAT.  d» 
I'Aoidteiie  FiAngaiMb  Anoien 
Miiiifltn.Ac.Ac 

M.  JULES  SIMON.  Anoien  PloiBflwm 
da    PhOoflophit  an    OoUege   da 


Fniioa,  Anoiaii  OonaeiDar  d'Btet, 

Ac 
M.  EMILE  D.  FORGUBS. 
M.  AMBDfiE  PIOHOT.  D.M..  Dirae. 

taar  da  ]»  Bama  Britanniqaa. 
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{^The  following  is  the  letter  to  Mr.  G.  ff.  Lewes,  referred  to  ai  the 
close  of  chapter  XL^  as  having  resulted  from  the  publication  of  the 
**  Reasons  for  diuentingfrom  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  "•] 


29  BloomsbiuT  Sq.  W.O. 

Ibioh  2l8t,  1864. 
Mj  dear  Lewes, 

Thanks  for  jonr  criticisms,  some  of  wHicli  are  important  as 
saying  me  from  an  oyer-statement  that  wonld  have  been  mis- 
ohicYons.  With  respect  to  the  others  I  will  briefly  reply  to  the 
most  important ;  and  after  troubling  joa  to  read  Uiese  replies  and 
m  J  comments  on  the  propositions  contained  in  your  two  notes,  I 
will  say  no  more  on  the  matter. 

I  was  wrong  in  the  assertion  that  Oomte  repudiates  the  science 
of  mind:  I  shonld  haye  said  the  subjectiye  analysis  of  mind. 
That  he  does  this  I  take  on  jcfia  own  eyidence ;  since  yon  quote 
John  Mill  against  him  on  this  point. 

The  proposition  which  I  oppose  to  Oomte's  poposition  of  the 
three  successiye  states  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positiye, 
you  say  is  '*  by  no  means  a  counter-proposition  ".  When  Oomte 
says  that  the  three  methods  are  ''  different  and  eyen  radicaUy 
opposed^**  while  I  say  that  the  method  is  one  that  continues 
essentiaJly  the  same;  and  when  he  says  that  there  are  three 
possible  terminal  conceptions  while  I  say  there  is  but  one  possible 
terminal  conception ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  term  counter-pro- 
position is  well  warranted. 

I  haye  not  read  Littr£.  Harrison  named  the  fact  that  he 
had  replied  to  me,  and  I  haye  as  yet  only  skimmed  the  chapter 
in  which  he  does  this  and  sought  elsewhere  for  my  name  to  see 
whether  he  anywhere  regards  me  as  a  partial  adherent.  As  he 
does  not  do  so  I  conceiye  that  the  note  is  justified.  But  I  haye 
put  a  note  recognizing  your  criticism  respecting  ideas  and 
emotions ;  and  meeting  it. 

Tou  say  I  haye  not  reccmmed  Comte's  *' conception  of  sociology 
as  a  toisfioa"  among  his  ustinctiye  doctrines.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  distinotiye  of  him.  The  conception  that  there  is  a  social 
science  was  surely,  as  Masson  shows,  entertained  l>y  Yioo  mad 
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Kani — ragnel^  if  you  like.  Thai  wliich  is  disimctiTe  of  Comte 
iBhiBdaborat%(mofihec(me6pHon.  Snrelj,  too,  you  will  not  deny 
that  there  haTe  been  other  conceptions  of  social  science  among 
the  (Jemian  thinkers,  however  wild  and  nntenable.  Unless  yon 
can  show  that  before  Comte  no  one  beUeved  that  social  pheno- 
mena conform  to  law,  yon  cannot  say  that  the  ccncepUon  of 
social  science  is  dUtinctws  of  Comte. 

Ton  ask,  too,  why  I  do  not  put  down,  as  among  his  distinctive 
doctrines,  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  constmcted  out  of  the 
sciences.  I  do  not  admit  this  to  be  distmctiye  any  more  than 
the  other.  I  refer  yon  to  your  own  History  of  Fhilomyph^ 
(p.  848),  in  proof  that  Bacon  nad  an  idea  of  such  a  philoeo}my ; 
and,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  a  very  true  one.  I  hold  that  his  assertion 
that  '^  unless  natural  philosophy  be  drawn  out  to  particular 
sciences;  and  again,  umees  these  particular  sciences  l>e  brought 
bade  again  to  natural  philosophy,  inyolves  a  more  correct  con- 
ception of  tiie  relations  of  the  sciences  to  each  other  than  Comte's 
elaborated  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  Bacon's  conception  is 
vag^eand  true:  Comte's  conception  is  deflmUe  and  utUrue,  I 
really  cannot  see  that  the  notion  of  an  organicataon  of  the  smenoes 
into  one  whole  can  be  claimed  for  Comte. 

You  protest  against  my  representing  Comte  as  excluding  the 
recognition  of  eaute  from  the  positiye  philosophy.  If  he  does 
not  do  so  what  becomes  of  his  allied  distinction  between  the 
perfection  of  the  metaphysical  system  and  the  perfection  of  the 
positrve  system. 

In  your  first  note  you  say  *' when  Comte  insists  on  the  reloHcUit 
of  knowledge  he  therby  po8tulate$  an  Absolute,  as  you  do."  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  say  this  if  you  mean  that  he  eanmriomlm 
or  anowedly  does  so.  Have  I  not  myself  joined  issue  with 
Hamflton  and  Mansel  on  this  very  point;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  is  necessarily  postulated 
though  they  have  net  recognized  this  neeeseity  T  And  if  Hamilton 
and  Mansel  assert  the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  do  not 
reoogpiize  the  implied  consciousness  of  ezistenoe  transcending 
knowledge,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  say  that  Comte  does  the  same 
when  there  are  his  own  words  to  show  itP 

One  of  the  implications  of  your  first  note,  and  of  our  conversa- 
tions, is  that  I  oueht  to  recognize  myself  ''indebted  to  Comte  as 
one  indenendent  tiiinker  may  be  indebted  to  a  predecessor."  I 
do  not  admit  that  I  am  reluctant  to  recognise  indebtedness  to 
predecessors :  it  is  a  question  of  the  medeoeeaor,  IE  anyone  says 
that  had  von  Baer  never  written  I  should  not  ne  doinrthat 
which  I  now  am,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  oontrary — ^I  obould 
reply  it  is  highly  probable.  But  because  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  one  predecessor,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called  upon  to  admit 
indebtedness  to  anotiier  when  I  am  unconscious  of  it. 
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You  saj  that  joa  may  haye  thought  that  m j  antaffonistio 
attitude  towards  Comte  has  tended  to  suppress  the  groww  of  anj 
oonsdousnees  of  indebtedness  to  Oomte.  Possibly.  But  allow 
me  to  point  out)  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  attitude  of  Oomte*s 
disciples,  and  your  own  attitude  in  particular  as  expositor,  is  one 
whion  inevitably  tends  to  generate  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
Clomte's  influence,  and  inevitably  tends  to  make  you  assume 
indebtedness  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Tou  say  tiiat  Comte's  ideas  have  reached  hundreds  who  never 
saw  his  works.  This  is  perfectly  true.  If  you  mean  to  imply 
that  any  such  diflVised  influence  affected  me  beforel  wrote  Social 
BtaHeSy  I  say  it  is  out  of  the  question;  for  my  reading  up  to  that 
time  had  been  wholly  confined  to  the  special  sciences,  and  to 
party-politics,  joined  with  miscellaneous  light  reading  and  an 
occasional  glance  into  the  elder  writers  on  philosophjr.  The 
only  book  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  a  means  of  disusing  any 
of  Comte's  ideas  was  Mill's  Loaio$  and  this  I  did  not  read  until 
at  least  two  ^ears  after  Booid  Staties  was  written — a  &ct  of 
which  you  inll  I  believe  find  evidence  without  going  far. 
[Referring  to  Oeorge  Eliot,  who  had  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  MiU's  Logic,^ 

I  &ncy  tlukt  you  and  other  partial  adherents  of  Oomte  mistake 
as  an  atmosphore  of  Oomtean  thought,  what  is  nothing  else  than 
the  atmosphere  of  scientific  thought.  Those  whose  education  has 
been  mainly  literary,  are  unable  to  realise  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  whose  education  has  been  mainly  scientifio— especially 
where  the  sdentifio  education  has  been  joined  to  scientifio 
tendencies,  and  a  life  of  practical  science  continually  illustrating 
theoretic  science,  as  in  my  own  case.  How  little  influence 
Oomte's  teachings  have  had  on  scientific  thinking  in  Bneland, 
will  be  shown  l^  the  accompanying  paragraph;  which  I  sup- 
pressed from  my  appendix  from  tl^  desire  to  avoid  seeming 
needlessly  hostile. 

And  now  let  me  deal  with  your  two  most  specifiopoints, 
taking  first  the  question  of  the  Sociology.  Tou  say — ''Was  not 
Oomto  the  one  who  attempted  to  oonstaict  a  Sociology  on  the 
positive  method — and  is  not  that  your  aim  also  P"  If  you  say 
that  heire  is  a  resemblance,  you  say  truly.  If  you  say  that  here 
is  priority  on  the  part  of  Comte,  yon  say  truly.  If  you  say  that 
here  is  mdebtednees  on  my  part^  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  yon 
believe  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Ccmite's  ideas  before  Sooial 
BtaUcs  was  written,  you  may  suppose  that  I  derived  the  notion 
of  a  sooial  organism  (which  is  the  only  point  of  community 
between  us)  from  him ;  but  if  you  do  not  suppose  this,  I  do  not 
see  what  grounds  vou  have  for  the  assumption  that  I  am  here 
in  any  wa^  indebted  to  Comte.  The  conception  of  Social 
Soieiioe  which  I  have  now,  difEers  in  nothing  except  further 
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derelopmeiit  from  the  oonoeption  set  forth  in  Social  BtaUet. 
With  U10  ezoeption  of  quite  minor  eUiioal  propontions^  I  hold  to 
an  thai  is  in  Bodal  BUxbici;  and  in  the  Yarions  politi(Bal  essays 
whioh  I  hftve  since  written^  have  shown  its  fartiier  developmeait 
bj  the  addition  of  conceptions  which  I  have  proYed,  uj  the 
analjBis  I  sent  Ton,  to  be  neither  allied  to  those  of  Comto  nor 
snggesled  bj  them.  I  contend  that^  starting  with  Social 
SktUos,  passing  throngh  these  sereral  steps  to  the  wider  ganesal- 
iniion  of  sooal  phenomena  gi?en  in  the  essaj  on  Progroaa, 
and  from  thence  l^  other  steps  to  the  yiews  whioh  I  now  hold, 
there  is  a  deyelopment  on  lines  of  (urganization  that  cannot  be 
traced  to  him ;  Imt  are  manifestly  traceable  to  the  extension  of 
Ton  Baer^s  principle,  and  to  the  rationalisation  of  it  which  I 
have  since  attempted.  [This  statement,  along  with  some 
preceding  and  sncoeeding  ones,  and  along  witii  a  passage  in  the 
**  Reasons  for  dissenfang  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Oomte,*' 
make  it  clear  tiliat  I  hftd,  in  1864,  forgotten  some  of  the  ideas 
reached  in  1850;  for  on  pp.  451-53  of  Social  SfaUci^  where 
indmdnal  organisms  and  social  organisms  are  shown  to  be 
similar  in  the  respect  tiiat  progress  from  low  l^pes  to  high  types 
IS  progress  from  nniformity  of  stmctiue  to  multiformity  of 
strootore,  there  is,  in  so  fiir,  and  in  other  words,  a  recognition  of 
the  law  which  von  ^Baer  formnlated  in  respect  of  the  derelop- 
ment  of  each  organism^  as  a  progross  m>m  homogeneitj  to 
heterogeneity.3 

The  other  important  point  is  that  raised  in  year  qnestion — 
**  Was  not  Gomte  the  man  who  first  constracted  a  Philosophy 
oat  of  the  separate  sciences— and  is  not  that  your  aim  also  **  ? 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  chief  sonroe  of  difference  between  ns. 
I  ventare  to  think  that  yon  are  assimilating  two  whi^y 
different  things — endeavonring  to  establish  a  lineal  descent 
between  syst^ns  which  are  xiot  only  generically  distinct  or 
ordinally  distinct,  bat  whioh  bebng  to  distinct  clasBes.  What  is 
Comte'sprofessedaimP  To  giye  a  cohwent  account  of  the  progress 
of  hunuM  conceptions.  What  is  my  aim  P  To  give  a  coherent 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  asB^erftoZtoorM.  Oomte  proposes  to 
describe  the  necessaiT,  and  the  actual,  filiation  of  ideas.  I 
propose  to  describe  the  necessary,  and  the  actual,  filiation  of 
things.  Comte  professes  to  interpret  the  ffenesis  of  our  Jbiotola^ 
of  ncUwre.  My  aim  is  to  interpret,  as  rar  as  it  is  possible,  the 
gnosis  of  ihephenomcna  which  constitute  mxture.  The  one  end 
IS  subjective.  The  other  is  objective.  How  then  can  tiie  one  be 
the  originator  of  the  other  P  If  I  had  taken  the  views  briefly 
set  down  in  The  Oenesis  of  Science^  and  deyeloped  them  into  an 
elaborate  system  showing  the  development  and  co-ordination  of 
human  knowledge  in  pursuance  of  a  theory  at  variance  with 
that  of  Comte;  then  you  might  rightly  have  said  that  the  one 
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iras  raggested  hj  the  other.  Then  yoxi  might  rightly  have 
asked — ^"Wm  not  Comte  the  man  who  firat  constracted  a 
Philosophy  ont  of  the  separate  soienoes — and  is  not  that  your 
aim  also  P  A  philosophy  of  the  soienoes  has  a  pnrely  ahstract 
snlneot-matter.  A  phuosophy  of  nature  has  a  pnrely  oonerete 
sobjeot-matter,  and  now  the  one  ean  b^get  the  other  I  do  not 
see.  A  oonorete  may  beget  an  abstract ;  bat  how  an  abstract 
b^^  a  oonerete  is  not  nmnifest.  Oomte's  srstem  is  ayowedly 
an  Organon  of  the  Soienoes.  The  scheme  at  whioh  I  am  working 
has  bean  called  by  Martinean  a  Cosmogony.  Sorely  in  the 
generation  of  thonght,  an  Organon  shoxdd  give  origin  to  an 
Ozganon  and  a  Comncmmy  to  a  Oosmogony.  If  yon  look  for 
my  predecessors,  and  if  yon  point  to  the  Cosmogonies  of  Hegel 
and  Oken  as  bemg  oonoeptions  which  may  haye  influenced  me, 
I  do  not  say  nay :  I  knew  the  general  natoree  of  Hegel's  and 
Oken's  Cosmogonies,  and  widely  different  as  their  oonoeptions 
are  from  my  own,  they  are  conceptions  of  the  same  elcm^  and 
may  yeiy  possibly  have  had  some  susffestiye  influence.*  But 
why,  in  seeking  tilie  parentage  of  the  t^smoffony  at  which  I  am 
working,  you  £ould  pass  oyer  antecedent  Cosmogonies,  and  Hjl 
on  an  Organon  of  the  Sciences  for  its  parent^  is  more  than 
I  understand. 

And  now,  haying  pointed  out  what  I  oonceiye  to  be  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  natures  and  aims  of  Comte's 
scheme  and  my  own  (which  your  question  assumes  to  be  the 
same  in  nature  and  aim)  let  me  take  a  further  step.  Looking 
at  it  from  this  new  point  of  yiew,  glance  through  the  essay  on 
Progress.  Haying  done  this,  ask  yourself,  in  the  first  {uace, 
whether  you  see  any  Comtean  inspiration  in  that — ^whether  you 
see  in  it  anything  more  than  the  extension  of  '  yon  Baer's 
principle  and  tl^  endeavour  to  interpret  that  principle 
oeductiyely  P  Ton  must  I  think  answer — ^No.  In  the  second 
place,  ask  yourself  whether  there  are  not  in  that  essay  the 
rudixnents  of  the  scheme  which  is  developed  in  Fint  Prinowlei. 
Ton  cannot  but  answer— Yes.  And  then,  in  the  third  place, 
ask,  is  it  so  foreign  to  my  nature  to  g^  on  further  developing 
ideas,  that  you  cannot  believe  timt  the  last  of  these  has  grown 
out  of  the  first  P  In  the  essay  on  TrogreBB  there  is  a  rudi- 
mentary Cosmogony.  In  FirH  Principles  there  is  a  more 
elaborated  Cosmogony.  Is  it  unnatural  that  the  one  should  in 
the  course  of  some  yean  have  evolved  the  other? 

*  SIzfteen  ymn  after  this  letter  was  written,  ilw  toalogy  between  the 
Byntbetie  PbHoeqphy  and  the  qrstem  of  Hegel,  in  so  far  m  the  sobieet 
matter  li  ooooenied,  was  alleged  hr  Mont.  Oarrau.  In  an  arude 
pobUihed  In  the  Sifme  de$  Deum  Monde$  on  Ist  Apil,  1880,  he  said:— 
*'0'e8t  I'BnejelopMie  de  Hegel  relalte  an  point  de  vue  de  la  mMhode 
M^kimentale." 
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EveD  irtiOe  I  write  I  am  reminded  of  eridence  on  this  pmnt^ 
wfaioh,  howerer  incooolasiye  it  may  be  to  other%  Is  pei^otly 
conolnsive  to  myself;  and  makes  me  more  than  ever  certain 
of  the  tmih  of  my  deniaL  Ton  may  remember  that  at  the  end 
of  1858  or  beginning  of  1859,  I  made  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
appointment^  which  shonld  giTe  me  snffioi^t  means  and  leisnre 
to  do  that  which  I  am  now  doing.  I  haye  a  distinct  recollection 
of  then  explaining  to  Mr.  Qiote,  who  took  some  interest  in  the 
matter,  thi^  my  purpose  was  to  elaborate  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  essay  on  Progress,  which  had  then  taken  a  larger  deydop- 
ment.  And  if  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  keeps  his  letters,  I  am  gready 
mistaken  if  it  cannot  be  shown  by  the  correspondence  I  then 
had  with  him,  that  I  gave  him  the  same  explanation  of 
my  aims.* 

Whether  yon  door  do  not  continne  to  think  as  yon  did  on  this 
matter,  yon  will  at  any  rate  see  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
eridence  which  (to  myself)  warrants  my  continnal  denial,  is 
abundant  and  definite.  And  unless  there  is  virtue  in  saying 
that  you  are  indebted  when  you  are  not  conscious  of  beinff 
indebted,  I  think  I  am  not  only  warranted  in  making  the  deniiS 
but  bound  to  make  it. 

^  In  brief,  then,  my  position  is  this : — ^Until  it  is  shown  that  the 
TiewB  of  social  science  I  now  hold,  differ  from  those  contained 
in  SooM  SUUicif  by  something  more  than  d^erence  of  derelop 
ment — until  it  is  shown  that  a  Cosmogony  is  not  to  be  rightly 
affiliated  on  preceding  Cosmogonies  but  is  to  be  rightly  affihated 
on  an  Oiganon  of  the  Sciences — ^until  it  is  shown  that  the  essay 
on  Progress  does  not  contain  the  rudiments  out  of  which  Firtt 
Prmeiplei  has  naturally  deyeloped — ^until  it  is  shown  that  I  haTS 
adopted  some  general  view  of  Comte's,  or  been  led  by  his  teaching 
to  abandon  some  view  I  previously  held ;  I  shall  continue  to 
assert  that  I  am  uninfluenced  by  Comte,  save  in  those  minor 
views  of  his  which  I  avowedly  accept,  and  b^  the  influence  of 
antagonism.  And  untQ  some  such  specific  evidence  is  assigned, 
I  shiJl  continue  to  think  the  opposite  assertion  unwazranted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HERBEBT  SPENCER 

[*  Fortunately  he  bad  kept  my  letter.  He  returned  it  to  ma  aad  I  hava 
quoted  it  in  Chapter  ZXZIY.] 
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S  Documents  concerning^  the  intended  cessation  of  the  issue  of  the 
\yntheiic  Philosophy  t  and  concerning  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  itJ] 

Private, 

London,  April  8ih,  1866. 
Sir, 
The  fubsoriben  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  System  of 
Philosophy  haye  been  informed  through  a  circolar  from  the 
Publisher,  that  owing  to  the  present  insnffidenoy  of  Sabscrip- 
tions  its  publication  must  be  disoontinaed. 

Mr.  Spenoer  having  declined  several  offers  of  direct  oontribn* 
tions  towards  the  ezpences  of  publishing  his  great  work,  the 
only  altematiye  remaining  would  appear  to  be,  that  those  to 
whom  its  discontinuance  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret, 
should  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  secure  the 
author  from  loss. 

It  is  estimated  that  250  additional  Subscriptions  would  suffice 
for  this  purpose. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  join  the  undersigned  in  taking 
additional  copies,  you  are  requested  to  fill  up  the  enclosed  form 
and  send  it  to  Messrs.  Williions  Sd  Norgate. 

OiOBGB  Busk,  John  Lubbooc, 

Jomr  Ttkdall,  J.  S.  Mill, 

T.  H.  HuxLiT. 


To  Messrs.  Willuvs  A  Nobgiti, 

14  Henrietta  Street^  Cogent  Oarden,  London,  W.O. 

Enter  my  name  ae  a  Suhsoriberto  the  4th  and  following  volumeecf 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer* e  System  of  Philosophy; 

•  Nvmher  of  fiubanripiiona 

Name 

Address 

*  The  sabserrotion  for  each  copy  being  10  RhillingB  per  snnnm  (or  rather 
for  each  iflsoe  of  four  parts)  £5  — » t  —  «t  —  would  repzeeent  Tea  Subsonp* 
tions  £10  —  M  -*  M  -"  Twenty  Subseriptioni,  fto. 
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Mei8n.  WilliamB  k  Noxgate  are  ready  to  take  charge  of,  and 
keep  for  the  sabsoribera  l£e  oopiea  they  may  aobaciibe  bx  for 
the  preaent  purpoaey  if  directed  to  do  so. 

The  aecond  of  the  two  cirenlaiB  named  in  Chapter  XLII 
here  foUowa^— 

The  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  Jeimyn  Streei» 
May  18th,  1866. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  copy  of  the  accompanyii^ 
letter  addreaaed  to  me  by  Mr.  Spenoer,  ahonld  be  aent  to  all 
thoae  who  have  expreaaed  a  wiah  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Biuk, 
Sir  John  Lubbocl^  Mr.  Mill,  Prof.  Tyndall,  and  myBel£»  ia 
oarmng  oat  the  plan  anggeated  in  onr  csrcolar  of  April  8th  last 
Mr.  §pencer*a  letter  appeara  to  me  to  predade  na  from  ai^ 
corporate  action  in  promoting  the  pecuniary  snoceaa  of  ^ 
worka;  bat  ao  atoat  a  champion  of  personal  liberty,  can,  I  am 
aare,  make  no  olriection  to  efbrta  on  tiie  part  of  indindnali, 
who  reflect  that  nia  time  and  his  laboara  are  still  bestowed 
withoat  remaneration,  to  extend  the  list  of  aobaoribeni. 

I  am,  yours  yery  faithfally, 

T.  H.  HUXLBT. 
Sydney  Williams,  Esq. 

17  Wihnot  Street,  Derby, 
13th  May,  1866. 
My  dear  Huxley, 

You  are  aware  of  the  aad  event  which  brought  me  down 
hero  acme  three  weeka  ago.  This  eyent  haa  consequenoei 
reepectixie  which  it  seems  proper  that  1  should  write  to  yoa 
witnout  mrther  delay. 

When,  along  wi^  the  last  number  of  the  Biology^  1  isaneda 
notice  of  cessation,  to  take  place  on  the  completion  of  the  yoloiDa 
now  in  progress,  I  did  so  because  1  felt  that  I  was  not  justified 
in  continuing  to  sink  what  little  property  I  possess,  aa  1  hata 
been  doing  year  hw  jea^  aince  I  began  publishing.  My  position 
ia  now  ao  &r  cnanged,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
perseyero,  without  making  any  other  aacrifioe  than  that  of  tbJ 
time. 

Aa  you  know,  I  roluotantly  aasented  to  the  measures  ibai 
had,  unknown  to  me,  been  tajcen  by  friends  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  my  work,  only  becaose  otherwise  the  alternatives 
were^  discontinuance  of  it  or  prospectiye  min.  Now  tiiat  these 
are  no  longer  the  altematiyea,  my  reaaon  for  assenting  dia- 
appeara.  I  ahall  feel  much  moro  at  my  eaae  in  going  on  with 
my  aerial  aa  herotoforo,  than  I  ahould  feel  with  the  hdp  of  ibat 
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additional  oJionlatioii  af  it  proposed  to  be  seoured— in  howerer 
delicate  a  way. 

Will  yon,  therefore,  be  kind  enoogh  to  see  that  the  arrange- 
ments lately  entered  into  are  oano^ed— not,  howerer,  without 
expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  tlu)se  who  have  entered  into 
them.  While  I  regret  that  yoo,  and  others  who  haye 
cooperated,  should  haye  spent  so  much  time  and  trouble  in 
devisine  a  plan  now  io  be  abandoned,  tixe  condnsiye  proofs  of 
sympathy  with  my  aims  that  haye  been  thus  giyen,  will  ever  be 
a  gratifying  remembrance  to  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HEBBBBT  SPENOBS. 
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[^11  MceomU  ^  fJU  invalid-bed,  asgwm  »y  tiU  "BrUiik  JUdieal  Jmrwal^ 
/or /i^  27, 1867.1 


A  NEW  INVALID-BED. 

Tliere  is  now  on  view  at  ihe  establisliment  of  Mr.  Ward,  the 
invalid  chair-maker,  Leioester  Square,  a  new  invalid-bed, 
admitting  of  a  mnch  greater  variety  of  movements  than  any  of 
those  at  present  in  nse.  The  upper  framework  has  adjustments 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  fraoture-bed ;  permitting  the 
body  to  be  raised  to  various  inclinations,  and  the  knees  to  be 
bent  to  various  angles.  But  the  peculiarity  is,  that  this  frame- 
work is  supported,  under  its  centre,  on  a  large  ball-and-socket 
joint,  whicn  allows  the  whole  framework,  with  its  variously 
adjustable  parts,  to  be  moved  about  bodily  in  all  directions;  so  as 
to  be  inclined  longitudinally,  laterally,  or  both,  and  to  be  moved 
round  so  as  to  fa^  all  points  of  the  compass.  By  means  of  a 
simple  locking  apparatus,  the  framework  is  firmly  fixed  in  any 
attitude  that  may  be  desired:  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  sufficing 
again  to  release  it,  and  any  other  attitude  to  be  assume£ 
ibnong  the  advantaces  obtained  are  these : — 

The  patient  may  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  put  into  bed  again, 
without  the  effort  ordinarily  required.  The  mJI  being  unlocked, 
and  the  bed  being  gently  tipped  forwards,  so  that  its  lower  end 
reaches  the  floor,  the  patient  comes  upon  his  feet;  and  after  the 
sheets  have  been  changed,  or  some  needful  act  performed,  he  is 
placed  with  his  back  against  the  inclined  snr&ce  of  the  bed, 
which,  being  then  made  to  revolve  backwards,  he  lies  as  at  first. 

By  a  latenJ,  instead  of  a  longitudinal  inclination  of  the  bed, 
the  patient  may  be  turned  over  from  the  back  on  to  the  side,  or 
contrariwise;  saving  the  labour  and  pain  often  entaQed  by 
this  change. 

The  longitudinal  inclination  of  the  bed  being  changeable  at 
pleasure,  the  patient  may  lie,  or  may  sleep,  at  any  angle  that  he 
may  pirefer,  or  that  is  prescribed ;  either  with  the  head  higher 
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than  the  feei,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  with  the  feet 
somewhat  higher  than  the  head :  the  inclination  being  of  oonrse 
adjustable  to  a  nicety,  and  bhanffeable  at  wilL 

The  moyeable  framework  which  supports  the  trunk,  being 
raised,  so  that  the  trunk  and  le^  form  an  angle  (which  may  be 
yaried  to  any  extent  up  to  a  right  anffle)  the  whole  bed  may 
then  be  moved  longitudinally  round  its  centre  of  support,  so 
that  the  body  in  this  bent  position  may  have  the  head  and  feet 
placed  at  all  yarieties  of  rdative  elevation.  For  example,  while 
the  trunk  is  horizontal  the  legs  maybe  greatly  inclined  upwards, 
an  attitude  that  is  desirable  where  injury  of  the  foot  or  knee 
renders  it  proper  to  ctiminish  the  pressure  of  blood* 

The  framework  that  bends  the  knees  being  raised,  as  well  as 
that  which  inclines  the  trunk,  the  same  longitudinal  rotation  of 
the  framework  gives  a  great  variety  of  partly-reclining,  partly- 
sitting  postures.  The  patient  mav  be  placed,  without  any  effatt 
to  him,  in  all  attitudes  between  that  of  lying  horisontauy,  and 
that  of  sitting  upright  in  an  easy  chair. 

These  movements  may,  of  course,  be  all  of  them  joined  with 
any  such  degree  of  lateral  inclination  of  the  bed  as  is  desired ; 
BO  that,  supposing  the  framework  has  been  adjusted  somewhat 
into  the  form  of  an  easy  chair,  and  tilted  forwards  or  backwards 
so  as  to  bring  a  wounded  arm  or  foot  to  the  right  heiffht^  the 
bed  may  be  at  the  same  time  tilted  sideways,  so  as  to  bring  this 
wounded  arm  or  foot  on  the  uppermost  side,  into  the  most 
oonvenient  position  for  dresdng  tke  wound. 

At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  horisontal  rotation  being 
brought  into  play,  the  whole  bed  may  be  moved  round  until  the 
injm^  part  is  turned  towards  the  light:  this  same  horizontal 
rotation  being,  at  other  times,  availaDle  for  giving  the  patient 
change  of  view,  enabling  him  to  look  out  of  the  window  when 
raised  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  to  have  his  hce  turned  away 
from  the  light  if  it  is  distressing. 

To  the  side  of  the  framework  is  fixed  a  moveable  arm,  carrfing 
a  small  table,  to  support  a  plate  or  basin,  and  this  tfl^e,  by  a 
slight  change  of  position,  also  becomes  a  reading-easel. 

One  of  the  advanta^  of  the  bed  not  originally  foreseen,  but 
which  has  come  out  m  practice,  is  that  of  being  able  to  make 
certain  changes  in  a  patient's  position  quite  suddenly.  When 
the  ball-and-socket  joint  is  but  partially  looked,  so  that  a 
moderate  force  applied^  to  the  head  or  foot  of  the  bed  will  chanffo 
its  position,  the  patient^  previously  lying  back,  may  be  instanUy 
raised  into  the  sitting  posture  if  a  cou^mng  fit  come  on. 

One  further  use  tbkt  may  be  named  is^  tb^t  when  the  ball-and- 
socket  joint  is  completely  unlocked,  so  as  to  permit  perfect 
freedom  of  movement,  two  attendants,  seizmg  uie  hanoles  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  bed,  may  give  the  patient  a  little 
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exercise,  by  roddng  ihe  bed  from  aide  to  side  in  the  niMiTiar 
of  a  cradle. 

Beyond  the  special  adrantages  above  described,  there  are 
some  general  advantages.  The  ability  to  change  the  posture  of 
the  patient  in  such  a  variety  of  wajs  and  degrees,  without  any 
effort  to  him,  mnst  tend  to  diminiflh  that  pain,  weariness,  ana 
irritability,  cansed  by  long  continuance  of  the  same  attitude,  or 
by  small  choice  of  attitudes,  and  must  so  conduce  to  con- 
valescence. A  fnrUier  result  to  be  anticipated,  is,  that  bed  sores 
may  be  avoided,  tiie  points  of  chief  pressure  b^ng  changeable  at 
will,  and  as  often  as  is  desired. 

This  bed,  devised  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  distinguished 
biologist  and  philosophical  writer,  for  a  member  of  ms  own 
ftonily,  has  been  in  use  between  four  and  five  months,  and  has 
so  far  answered  his  expectations  that  he  has  had  a  second  made, 
with  sundry  improvements,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service  to 
others.  "Mx,  Spencer  has  renrained  from  patenting  it:  not 
wishing  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  general  i 
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TA  IHUr  eoneemtng  th§  feeling  in  England  at  the  Hme  when  there 
iegan  the  American  War  between  North  and  South — a  letter  written 
for  publication  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune,*'  and  which,  though 
withheld  at  the  time,  was  published  in  thatyoumal  some  years  later,'] 


Mt  DiAB  YouMivs :  When  yon  were  Here  I  told  jou  that  the 
AmerioaDB  wholly  misoonceiye  the  feeling  with  which  England 
at  first  regarded  the  quarrel  between  North  and  Sonth.  To 
others  of  yonr  oonntrymen  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  the 
same  statement;  and  I  have  nrged  more  than  one  of  them  to 
examine  for  hixnself  the  eyidenoe  fnmished  "by  onr  press,  and  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  examination.  Nothing  has  come  of 
my  suggestions,  however.  Whether  those  I  spoke  to  thought  it 
impoBsiDle  that  the  truth  oould  be  so  entirely  at  varianoe  with 
their  belief  as  I  represented,  or  whether  they  preferred 
cherishing  a  belief  which  seemed  to  justify  their  indignation,  I 
cannot  say;  probably  both  causes  oonspirea  with  their  dislike  to 
the  required  trouble. 

The  imporfcanoe  of  disabusing  the  American  mind  on  this 
matter  is  moreasingly  manifest.  That  hostile  feeling  toward 
us  which  has  for  years  been  displayed  by  your  jounials  and 
^Qur  orators,  has  been  largely  if  not  mainly  caused  by  the 
impression  that  gratuitous  iU-will  was  felt  by  us  from  the 
oiltset ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  were  this  erroneous  im{»es- 
sion  remoyed,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  on  disputed  questions.  Failing  to  find  any  one 
else  to  do  what  it  seems  to  me  should  be  done,  I  haye  myself 
had  collected  tiie  requisite  materials,  with  the  yiew  of  afibrdinff 
to  Americans  the  means  of  judging  how  hit  they  are  warranted 
in  oherishinff  that  animosity  whidi  has  lately  been  exhibited 
more  yiolenUy  than  oyer. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  show  you  the  public  opinion  that 
existed  in  England  at  the  time  that  secession  was  impending,  as 
that  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  columns  of  the  press. 

"  In  Sooth  Otrolina,  and  Alahama,  and  Georgia,  an  appeal  is  to  ba  mada 
to  the  last  powers  Tested  in  the  State  Oonstitanon,  with  a  view  to  dimnlon, 
on  no  ground  idiaterer,  that  oan  be  disoorered,  ezoept  that  the^  do  not  like 
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Mr.  Linodlii.  ^  ^  •  To  all  <mr  Bolitioal  nottoai  flwfe  it  no  moro  WMonloe 
the  Tioliooei  reported  from  the  SoQUMcn  States  than  there  would  be  for  thi 
deeton  of  Sonthwazk  refoaing  to  pay  aaaeaaed  tazea  beeanae  Lofd  PafaiMr 
Bton  had  dedared  agahiat  the  ballot  •  •  •  The  Bonthem  Statea  eeitaiDly 
woold  not  mend  matters  bja  separation.  •  ^  *  Anything  is  better  ti^a 
dividing  State  against  State,  hoose  against  house,  and  aerrani  agHDsk 
master  In  the  most  rising  nation  in  the  wodd."  [TtsMt,  Dee.  5,  IMO. 

**  Withoot  sharing  the  opinions,  moeh  less  nsing  the  language,  U  the 
AboUtionists  with  reepeot  to  SUfeir,  whi^,bad  thon^  it  be,  most  zsmiiB 
lor  manj  jears  an  instjtatkm  of  the  united  Statea,  we  look  npon  the  ooDdaet 
of  Sooth  Carolina  in  this  matter  as  disgraoefoi  in  the  last  degroe.  Togntitf 
tiieir  piQae  against  those  of  opposite  politics,  and  to  adranoe  their  loeil 
interests,  the  SlsTe-owners  would  destroj  a  Oonstitotion  nnder  whioh  thik 
oomitry  has  enjoyed  singnlar  prosperity.'*  [rtect,  Deo.  11»  I860. 

**  The  Ameriimns  may  eonfidentiy  assure  themsehres  that  tbere  is  no  psr^ 
in  this  tingdom  whioh  desires  anyuiing  hot  the  maintenance  and  nospnty 
of  the  Union.  *  *  *  *  We  cannot  disgoise  from  onrselTes  that,  s^ 
from  all  politioal  oomplications,  there  is  a  rjnit  and  a  wrong  in  thia  qnestun, 
and  that  the  ri^^t  belongs,  with  all  its  adrantages,  to  ^  Statea  of  te 
North.**  [IVsiet,  Jan.  4, 186t 

"  The  proposal  of  secession  is  so  wild,  so  absord,  i£aX  it  ooold  not  be  pot 
forth  bj  men  sensible  enough  to  oondoot  public  alUirs  onleas  they  were  id 
dishonest  as  to  be  onwOTthy  of  the  trost  The  threat  is  either  an  ootbnak 
of  mad  passion,  or  a  device  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  fears  and  afhe- 
tions  of  file  North."  [,D^  N€w$,  Jnn.  8, 1861. 

•*Qxanted  that  the  United  States  of  America  are  beset  with  peeoliar 
diiWcnlties  in  treating  this  question  rSUrery}— when  are  theee  diffiooltieB  to 
vanish,  when  are  th^  to  be  lessened  under  the  domination  of  the  Sootii? 
Have  not  the  Southern  states  gone  on  from  iniquity  to  iniquity?  ^  •  *  * 

*'  We  must  not  forget  that  slave-^mneis  are  nsoesiiarny  aggreasiie  m  evsy 
sense,  and  that  in  the  United  States  tl^y  have  been  as  %  minority  not  onlly 
dominant  and  aggressive,  but  turbulent,  insolent,  and  overbearing  am 
towards  the  majority  of  their  own  race  and  nation.'* 

[Jfom^  flerttU,  Dec  17. 180IL 
'^If  the  Southem  States  were  the  advocates  of  a  cause  less  penioions  sal 
detestable  than  the  extension  of  slavery,  we  ahould  still  tlnak  their  pfo- 
ceedings  foolish  and  suicidal;  but,  under  existing  drcnmstancca,  tim  csa 
have  neither  the  sympathy  nor  good  wishes  of  any  man,  either  in  Ameneaor 
in  England,  who  has  the  slightest  regard  for  the  progress  of  dvilisatioo  aai 
the  intezests  of  humanity.**  IMaming  Pott,  Dec  6, 1880. 

*■  We  must  persist  in  the  opinion  that  this  Southem  agitatkm  is  false  id 
its  pretences,  and  wiQ  be  proved  a  blunder  by  its  results ;  hut,  if  now,  or  at 
any  future  time,  the  slave  states  should  break  awav  from  the  Unioii,  we 
might  await  with  confldence  the  day  when  the  Northern  ooi  ~ 
stronffer  in  its  liberty,  in  its  moral  power,  and  in  ita  ]>hysical  : 
would  rise  and  overwhelm  ita  sullen  rival,  and  crush  the  system  ol  slaveiy 
for  ever.**  [DoO^  Tel^r^  Dec  8,  I860. 

**  We  see  also  how  intolerant  slaveiy  makes  its  votariea.  They  have  enjPTa^ 
a  long  lease  of  power ;  th^  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  la^  number  o( 
pro-elavery  Presidents,  as  well  as  of  supple  majorities  in  Ooogreas;  vuk 
from  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Umon,  as  a  Slave  State,  down  to  tiw 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  oompromise,  their  demands,  monstrous  and  unjut  as 
they  have  been,  met  with  a  too  ready  compliance    But  now,  becauae  tiiqr 

}  often 

/to 

^ __   ^ ^ ^^     thA  lanitiin 

triumph  of  the  North  is  an  act  of  aggrcBsion  against  them." 

{Mmmbng  Suar.  Nov.  87, 186a 
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**Thflj  [81t^  StitM]  dan  noi  go  oal  of  the  Unkm  with  thdr  ilafoi,  for 
tfaey  haTO  nowhere  to  go  to.  Th&j  n%  9k  gn^t  deal  aaltr  in  the  frieadahte 
and  aUianee  of  the  North."  [B»fr^,  Nov.  90, 1860. 

•<  The  eleetionof  Abraham  Linoofai  win  be  hailed  ererjwheie  aa  %  deelara- 
tion  that  the  great  BepoUio  is  not  a  alaTe  BepnUio.  •  •  •  Bndland  wiQ 
now  vjpjpnw  of  the  general  eoorae  of  United  Statea  pdli^;  aiM  with  the 
dominant  of  the  SUve  power  half  the  oaoaea  of  irritation  between  the  two 
eonntriea  will  eeaie.  Kngland  most  ever  be  an  anti-ilaTery  ooontry,  and  iti 
Qovemment  of  any  party  an  anti-ilaTerr  Gofomment." 

[Sun,  Not.  19.  I860. 

"  Bot  will  the  South  reallj  earrr  oat  their  threat,  and  leoede  from  the 
Union?  We  beUerethatall  their  loud  talk  iabntbhiiter,  and  that  thi^wiU 
do  nothing  aovtterlT  mad  aa  thia.  •  •  •  We  are  persoaded  that  the  North 
have  little  to  loae  bythe  ohange,the  Sooth  e?«7thing.  •  *  •  With  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  world  aaamat  them ;  itanding  ahme  in  tiieir  aaaettjoB 
of  a  prineiple  whioh  Ohriitianity  and  eirfllaation  have  eondemned,  the 
Soothem  statea  of  Ameriea— «bandant  in  land,  bankropt  in  ererTthing  elae 
— wonld  dnk  rapidly  to  a  lower  and  lower  lerel,  till  they  had  beoiome  aa  de- 
graded aa  Mezieo.**  ISUmdard,  Nor.  94, 186a 

•<  If  we  aogor  rightly,  the  Soothem  rebellion  will  ij^otter  a  great  deal 
and  then  iobaide.  It  reata  open  grounds  not  tenaUe  m  an  Anj^Sazon 
oommonity;  for  it  doea  not  rest  upon  anT  Tidlation  of  the  Oonstitation,  the 
oommon  law  or  the  statote  book.  It  resv  upon  anoganoe  and  ill*tamper, 
too  weak  a  foundation  for  a  Soothem  oonfederaey." 

[4p#0talof,  Dee.  1, 186a 

The  Enfljiah  *'  nation  may  be  trusted  to  eonaent  to  almost  any  saerifiee 
rather  than  that  the  Slare-tiade  ihoold  ezeeed  ita  preeent  ineritable  limits." 

[Sotmrdajf  BmUm,  Dee.  99, 1860. 

This  Qnireml  oondemnfttion  of  the  Sonih  and  sympathj  with 
the  Forth,  uttered  throng  the  Wngliah  journals  Imore  the  news 
of  Seoession  reached  ns,  was  ntterM  afterwards  in  even  stronger 
language.    Here  are  the  proofii : 

••For  oar  own  part,  whaterer  opinions  AnMrrioani  may  haTo  of  XngUsh 
poli^,  we  beg  to  assore  them  that  in  this  ooantrr  there  is  only  one  wiS^ 
that  the  Union  may  sorfire  this  terrible  triaL  Snoald  Proridenee  deeree  it 
otherwise,  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  separation  may  be  an  amioable  one. 
Ctril  war  in  a  flooriBhing  oonntry  and  among  a  kindred  people  ean  ne?er  be 
oontemplated  without  horror  by  a  nation  like  oura,  and  we  trust  that  neither 

iTioienei 


the  TioTenee  of  the  people  nor  the  weakness  of  their  leaders  will  bring  this 
ealamity  on  the  Ameriean  Union."  \TimM,  Jan.  18, 1861. 

••Without  Uw,  without  justioe,  withoot  deky,  she  [South  Oarolina]  is 
treading  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  downfall  of  nations  and  the  misery  of 
familiea.  The  hdllowness  of  her  oause  is  seen  beneath  all  the  pomp  of  ner 
labored  denunciation,  and  surely  to  her,  if  to  any  oommunity  of  modem 
days,  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  l^brew  Prophet—*  A  wonderful  and 
--^biethtog f ---^  *-  -^- *"^    -n-.^-t-rrr ^_..,_.,_   _. 


hotnble  thing  is  oonmiitted  in  the  land.    The  Prophets  i 

my  people  lore  to  haTO  it  ao.'  '*  [Tiwrn^  Jan.  19,  Iftl. 

**  we  should  be  thankful  to  see  reason  to  hope  that  the  South  could  throw 
off  her  madness,  and  agree  now  to  terms  which  she  must  accept  at  last" 
*«  If  the  seceders  do  not  make  the  most  of  that  time  [L;  the  remaining  six 
weeks  of  President  Buchanan's  term  of  office]  to  negotiate  a  return,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  coercion— unwilling  as  the  North 
sincerely  is  to  reswi  to  ii^'  [I>a%  if«iM,  Jan.  91, 1861. 

If  the  Southern  States  succeed  in  establishing  a  separate  Union,  they  will 
fdrm  a  State  **  insignificantly  small  and  hated  among  mankind,  for  lack  of 
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ttM)M  manl  •ttribstM  wiflumt  wliioh  in  fUf  age  no  Pow«r  ota  daim  or 
imifi  tlM  nqMot  of  omliiod  and  fret  oomnmnitieB." 

IMcmimg  Pott,  Jul  9»  1861. 

**  No  one  deaizM  to  witnaaa  tha  dismemberment  of  a  great,  friendly,  and 
aognale  nation;  bat  if  ttiia  objeet  ahoold  be  aooompliahed  the  Uame  wHl 
reet  widi  the  peojde  of  the  Sooth,  wlioae  traason  and  lebellimi  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  ay  the  tenmoriiing  and  oowanUy  pdlioy  of  Mr.  Preaident 
Buchanan.'*  IMonUmg  Pott,  Jan.  IS,  1861. 

If  war  ihoold  arise  '*  we  mnst  onee  more  zely  on  the  natural  I&ws  ol 
Jnatiee,  and  piediet  that  the  slave  SeoeesioniBtB  wiQ  be  homUed,  if  not 
traBraled  onder  foot"  IDaily  TeUgrt^h,  Jan.  19, 1861. 

*'BTerj  man  who  deserree  the  name  throoghont  the  eiTiliaed 
his  hearty  ^ympathj  to  the  North."  [Ikdl^  TeUgn^K  JtOL 


*'BTerj  man  who  deserree  the  name  throoghont  the  eiTilised  world  ( 
'  is  hearty  ^ympathj  to  the  North."  [DaOf  TeUgrapK  Jan.  15, 18( 

'■  Tlie  free  States  are  porging  themsd:?es  from  the  eontbn{»t  of  the  oxriliae^ 


world  giTss 
15,1861. 


wodd  for  past  snbmJSBicm  to  the  slave  dligarehs;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
intmtions  of  Mr.  Unooln  in  leferenee  to  the  issues  agitating  the  thirty-three 
states  of  the  Uniont  there  is  ample  evidenoe  in  the  tone  of  the  Northern 
piess  that  the  doom  of  SUveiy  is  sealed."  [JforaifM  Harold,  Jan.  88, 1661. 

**  We  deplore  the  infatnation  which  impels  the  Cotton  States  to  a  eoorseso 
onjnstifiable  and  dangerons.  *  *  *  We  ^ynmathiae  with  oar  brethren  of 
the  North  in  the  trial  of  prin^de  and  temper  to  which  they  are  snb}eeted." 

[Uormng  Star,  Jan.  15, 1861. 

**  We  may  well  suppose  that  the  Soothem  men  wtake  themtelvet  beUmn 
their  oaose  a  good  one--bot  the  men  of  the  North  know  theirs  to  be  so.  It 
reqnires  no  tampering  with  eonscienee  to  enjoy  the  faith  that  ertension  of 
slaveiy  ought  to  be  repressed ;  and  that  is  the  present  oreed  of  the  North. 
It  demands  the  sobversion  of  all  Ohzistian  instincts  to  believe  in  the  right  of 
property  in  man,  and  to  think  slavery  an  institation  of  Qeaven;  and  that  ia 
the  creed  of  the  Soath.  No  artifloe  can  make  this  professed  creed  a  fsiik. 
Think  of  dying  for  sUvery!"  [AN^  Jan.  19, 1861. 

■*  The  speotade  i^esented  in  the  United  States  ^  *  *  of  soeoessfal  rebellion 
in  the  Sooth,  with  timidity  and  ahnost  daily  change  of  men  and  measures  in 
the  Qovermnent  d  Washington,  is  one  which  aU  WngHflhmen  most  regard 
with  pain."  [Globe,  Jan.  li,  1861. 

'*  In  oor  esthnation  the  South  has  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  l^  dis- 
union ;  and  unhappily  the  rest  of  the  worid  may  lose,  too,  1^  coi^uct  which 
seems  to  spring  fram  no  source  but  p<^tical  pride  and  pasrion." 

[Globe,  Jan.  18, 1861. 

**  There  remains  no  coarse  open  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  but  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  *  *  *  We  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  dear  that  the  act  of 
secession  is  rebeUicm,  and  that  the  Government  which  negleoti  by  every 
means  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  dire  a  calamity  is  guilty  dE  treason  to  the 
Federal  C(mstitution.  But,  in  the  present  instance  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  of  the  state  of  South  Oarolina  is  magnified  by  the  absence  of  any 
reasonable  ground  for  their  withdrawal  frcnn  the  Union." 

[Standard,  Jan.  19, 1861. 

«*0n  the  South  rests  the  vdide  guilt  of  this  fratricidal  strife ;  and  on  the 
South  will  fall  the  worst  consequences  of  the  conflict  it  has  provoked. 

[Standard,  May  9, 1861. 

**  We  can  only  say  that  the  South  ie  mad— mad  m  the  way  that  is  caused 
by  passion  acting  on  ignorance  and  a  morbid  self -wilL" 

[Bxpresi,  Jan.  94, 1861. 

■*The  Southerns  *  *  *  are  fighting,  not  to  be  let  alone,  but  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  Slave  System,  to  which  everything 
most  be  subordinated."  [Spectator,  Jan.  5, 1861. 

*'It  is  the  dread  of  bein^  indosed  in  a  ring  ftooe,  a  vital  article  in  the 
Bepublican  progranmie,  whidi  fills  the  Southms  with  dism^,  and  urgea 
them  on  in  their  mad  progress  towards  anarchy."  [i^»eetalor,  Jan.  96, 1861. 
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**  There  is  little  danger  that  Englishmen  will  look  on  the  dissdntion  of  the 
United  States  with  lancpd  curiosity  or  malicioas  satisfaction.  We  haTi 
plen^  of  selfish  reasons,  if  we  had  no  others,  for  regarding  it  with  something 
like  dismay.  In  fact,  the  e?ent  which  South  Oarolina  has  reoklesslj  pre- 
oipitated  may  be  said  to  ha?!  iuTolTed  this  oountij  in  the  yvtj  same 
embanassments  with  which  the  Northern  United  Stales  h«?e  so  long 
strng^'*  [Saturddv  BivUw,  Jan.  13, 1861. 

**  Ihe  Northern  States  are  fully  justified  in  arming  for  the  support  of  the 
Constitution,"  ISaturday  RevUw,  Felb.  S,  1861. 

Snoh  was  the  display  of  English  feeling  in  the  daQj  and 
weekly  papers  of  all  politioal  parties.  The  journals  of  extreme 
Toryism  joined  those  of  extreme  Liberalism  in  this  nnqoalified 
reprobation  of  the  Sonth.  Not  a  tingle  egression  of  iymptUky 
with  the  South  ha$  been  disooveredinthe  eourseofthe examinoHon. 
One  expresaon  of  the  kind  was,  I  am  told,  published  in  a 
montiil^  magaiine,  and  protested  against  as  being  in  absolute 
opposition  to  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Just  that  cordial 
approval  whicA  the  anti-Slayery  pariy  of  the  North  expected  to 
haye  from  England,  and  which  thej  afterward  so  louidlj  com« 
plained  that  thej  did  not  get,  was  at  first  shown  to  them  in  the 
clearest  manner,  even  hj  those  least  friendly  to  American 
institutions. 

How  came  all  this  to  be  changed  P  When  once  a  sentiment 
has  been  established  throughout  the  whole  nation,  it  is  a  difficult 
thin|^  to  iJter  it ;  and  the  transformation  of  it  into  an  opposite 
sentiment  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  implies  some  very 
unusual  and  yerj  strong  influence.  After  the  English  people  had 
unanimouslj  condemned  the  South  and  wished  success  to  the 
North,  it  is  impossiUe  that  a  large  part  of  them  should  have 
turned  round  without  a  cause.  What  was  that  cause  P  I 
know  of  none  but  jour  behayioor  to  us.  At  the  very  outset, 
even  before  Secession  had  taken  place,  there  was  a  ptedisposi« 
tion  to  put  an  unfayourable  construction  on  all  we  said  and  did* 
The  loud  utterances  of  a  fellow-feeling  with  you,  of  which  I 
have  given  examples  that  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  seem 
either  to  have  passed  unnoticed  by  your  papers,  or  to  have 
produced  no  effect  on  you;  while,  on  the  ouier  hand,  ready 
credence  seems  to  have  been  given  to  ''stories  of  ihe  joy 
expressed  by  Englishmen  travellmg  in  the  United  States  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Constitution  coll^)sing,"  which  appeared  in  your 
papers  as  early  as  December,  1860,  and  which  I  find  protested 
against  in  our  papers  as  incredible.  Men  who  are  biassed,  very 
generally  can  see  only  the  facts  which  they  expect  to  see; 
and  I  sumose  that  the  traditional  bitterness  against  England, 
encouraged,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  even  by  the  lessons  in  your 
sohool-l^ks,  made  you  ready  to  believe  and  remember  iJl 
allegations  of  unfriendly  feeling  on  our  part,  while  you  were 
unready  to  believe,  and  very  soon  f orgot^  the  clear  proem  of  our 
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frieodlj  f eeliiig.  ThnsonlfisiiponUfitoaoooiiniforiliefui 
timt,  ami  ciihe  tncmyofOB  hums  oI  eridenoe  to  the  oontmj,  jon 
eii*«o4ad  imtiriili  far  the  eonrietion  thet  we  bore  yoa  iQ-irilL 
ThmB  oaly  im  it  poaOile  to  eooomit  for  the  &ct  Umi,  in  responee 
to  our  mMnfiMrtatiope  ci  epop^^^f  ^Mve  ceme  iuuraetioiis 
le^iectiii^  our  intontuns  end  oar  motifee;  fuee  wtftiamento  of 
whei  we  were  doing  or  were  abont  to  do;  easerfeione  thet  cfor 
inieieeU  were  on  tl^  eide  of  the  Sooth,  and  tiiat  therefore  we 
were  wan  to  go  with  the  South;  ehugee  oi  mean  aelfiflhneeB 
baeed  on  the  aawiined  tntth  of  theee  ■McHions;  ending  in 
im?ectifee  tiiai  became  dailj  more  Ticdeni.  Friends  who  are 
'  \  are  not  Hkelj  to  remain  iriends;  and  your 
leentationa,  by  alienating  scnne  and  producing 
in  others,  erentoa]! j  aroused  among  ns  the  hoetile 

J  with  whioh  we  were  wronglj  diar^ed.    I  leaTO  70a  to 

judge  of  the  tmtii  of  this  inference  after  telhng  yon  how  I  was 
flB^Mlf  afleoted.  It  has  been  said  of  me  by  some  of  ^oor  writers 
tliat  I  am  in  fteling  more  an  American  thsm  an  SngLshman;  and 
the  statement  is  in  a  considerafaie  degree  tree.  Moreover,  at  the 
time  in  qoestion  (thoogh  in  a  still  greater  degree  afterward) ,  my 
rdations  with  individual  Americans  and  witii  the  Amenoan 
pnblio  were  such  as  to  heighten  my  preezistiiig  sympathies. 
If erertheless,  I  confess  that  your  behaviour  toward  ns  wrtmght 
in  me  a  change  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  I  saw  wrought  in 
tiioee  around  me,  tiiongh  not  so  great  in  degree.  Irritated  day 
after  day  b^  seeing  ascribed  to  SngHshmen  ignoble  motxree 
which  oertamly  were  not  preyalent^  if  they  ezuted  at  aD,  the 
strength  of  my  fellow-feeling  with  the  North  gradually 
dimimshed.  Nothing  could  have  made  me  sympathise  with  the 
Sonth;  bat  I  can  weU  luiderstand  how  those  whose  detestation 
of  Soothem  institntions  and  Soathem  conduct  was  less  intense 
than  mine,  were  at  leng^  so  much  incensed  by  your  undeeerred 
reproaches  that  they  changed  sides.  I  do  not  defend  this.  I  do 
not  think  any  were  justified  in  wishmg  well  to  your  antagonists 
becaose  they  felt  Uiemselyes  calumniated.  ^  you;  and  p^hape  I 
ought  myself  to  have  kept  unoooled  my  originally  warm  interest 
in  your  success.  But  it  is  not  in  ordinary  human  nature  to 
respond  to  hard  words  by  unflagging  good  wishes. 
.  Was  there  not  a  reason  for  our  hm  words,  you  will  say  P  Did 
not  the  premature  proclamation  of  neutraliW  justify  our  inter- 

r rotations  P  I  cannot  enter  at  length  into  uiis  vexed  question, 
will  only  say  that,  had  such  a  podamation  been  maoe  by  a 
people  who  were  displaying  unfriendlr  sentiments  to  vou,  you 
might  have  had  some  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  act  of  hostility; 
but  coming  as  it  did  along  with  the  reprobation — ^I  might  almost 
say  execration— -of  your  antagonists,  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  as  a  step  takeninpursuanoeof  our 
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astftbliflhed  foreign  policy.  Tliat  the  step  was  taken  sooner  than 
iras  necessanr  for  the  ayoidanoe  of  entuiglementSy  may  or  may 
not  be  tme;  bat  even  if  tme,  it  is  snrely  strange  that  an  error  A 
judgment  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  shoiild  have  made  yon  forget 
the  manifestations  of  good  feeling  from  an  entire  nation. 

No  donbt  there  existed  here  some  who  willin^lj  found 
proTOcation  in  yonr  treatment  of  as.  Their  social  position,  their 
dass-interests,  their  traditional  oninions,  haye  always  predii^K)sed 
oor  ^npper  ten  thoasand"  to  look  coldly  on  a  society  like  years. 
And  irritated  as  they  freraently  were  oy  haying  the  saocess  of 
American  institations  held  np  to  them  as  a  reproach,  it  is  not 
sarprising  that  they  were  ready  to  say  and  do  nnfriendly  things 
wheneyer  the  opportonity  ofFered.  Hence  it  became  the  poli^ 
of  their  jonmals  to  reprodace  here  eyerything  yon  said  against 
ns;  and  when  the  Trent  a&ir  and  year  adyerse  tariff  rnye 
occasion,  the  comments  of  their  jonmals  were,  of  coarse,  saoh  as 
to  increase,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  growing  alienation.  Afford- 
ing,  as  the  language  of  yonr  Press  continaed  to  do,  abandant 
matorials  for  generating  n,  this  hostile  sentiment,  which  was  at 
first  limited  to  a  smaU  minority,  spread  nntil  it  became  the 
preyailing  sentiment  among  the  inflnential  classes,  thongh  not 
among  the  mass  of  tiie  people.  And  this  it  was  which  led  to  the 
anppr^  speeches  made  hy  certain  members  of  oar  Legislatare; 
this  it  was  which  at  length  prodacedopenly-ayowed  partisanship 
witb  the  Soath;1^  it  was  which  made  possible  the  anfbrtanate 
Alabama  bnsiness. 

I  haye  laid  before  yon  little  else  than  indispatable  fiicts ;  and 
from  these  fBcta  snch  inferences  as  I  haye  drawn  are,  I  think, 
irresistible.  It  is  a  &ot  which  any  one  may  yerify  by  referring 
to  the  files  of  oar  papers  in  New  York,  tiiat  for  months  after  the 
commencement  of  yonr  troables,  the  nnanimons  sympathies 
of  the  English  wim  the  North  were  expressed  in  the  most 
nnqnalified  manner.  It  is  a  fact  that  my  own  originally  warm 
interest  in  the  snccess  of  the  North  was  ^^radaally  cooled  by  the 
groandless  snspioions  and  nndeseryed  reproaches  with  which  you 
responded  to  oar  good  wishes ;  and  if  it  be  an  inference  that 
what  chimged  me  mm  an  ardent  sympft^hiaer  into  a  Inkewarm 
sympathizer,  chaoffed  others  from  fnends  into  enemies,  the 
inference  is  one  wnich  scarcely  admits  of  qoestion.  The  con« 
dnsion  is,  I  think,  ineyitable,  that  bat  fi>r  the  reyolation  of 
feelW  bronght  aboat  hv  year  behayioar  to  as,  there  woald 
neyer  haye  been  prompted  any  of  those  priyate  acts  of  aid  to  the 
Confederates  d  whicn  ^oa  complain,  nor  woald  there  haye 
happened  that  gross  official  negligence  which  allowed  that  aid  to 
be  giyen.  I  am,  yery  sincerely  years,  Hisbibt  Spbvous. 
No.  37  Quem'i  Oardem,  Bay$waUr,  May  22, 1869. 
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A  NEW  FISHING  ROD-JOINT. 
[From  "  Th§  Field*'  newspaper  far  January  14,  1871O 

Sir, — ^During  the  late  salmon-fiBhing  seMon,  I  liad  the  cmpor- 
tamtj  of  tiying^  a  rod  witb  a  new  kind  of  joints  whicli  I  had 
made  for  me  in  the  spring.  The  resnlte  having  been  aatiafactoiy, 
a  description  of  it  may  be  d  interest  to  fishermeDL  who  care 
abont  improyed  appliances. 

This  new  form  of  joint  maj  be  generally  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  splice  and  the  socket;  posuRSsing,  as  I 
think,  the  advantages  of  both  withont  their  inconvenisnoee. 

In  the  figure,  A  B  represents  a  splioe  made  with  a  ahonliig 
at  C — ^the  ^ect  of  the  shoulder  being  that,  so  long  as  tha 
halves  of  the  splice  are  held  together  laterally,  they  caimot  be 
drawn  apart  longitndinally.  The  halves  of  the  splioe  are  held 
together  laterally  by  a  sliding  |K>cket  or  collar,  D  E,  of  aoch 
length  and  diameter  that  when  it  is  drawn  down  till  the  bottom 
of  i^  £,  comes  to  the  point  B,  or  rather  to  the  dotted  line  just 
below  B,  the  sjdioe  is  tiehtly  inclosed  by  the  collar  thronghout 
its  whole  length :  the  tighlaiess,  of  course,  resulting  from  the 
slight  ti^er  of  the  rod  and  tiie  corresponding  taper  of  the 
ooUar.     The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  these  :*— 

1.  Decrease  of  weight.  Instead  cdE  the  usual  metal  socket 
and  the  metal  bracket  fitting  into  it,  which  have  to  bear  all  the 
strain,  and  therefore  must  l^  of  considerable  thickness,  there  is 
only  a  single  collar,  which  may  be  made  comparatively  thin; 
since  the  staun  it  has  to  bear  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is 
borne  by  the  wrapping  of  silk  ordinarily  covering  a  splice. 

2.  Quickness  of  adjustment.  When  the  rod  is  beii^  pot 
together,  no  time  is  required  to  adjust  the  line  of  the  numen. 
The  fixing  of  the  splioe  itself  fixes  tiie  line  of  the  nmnsrs, 
which  cannot  afterwards  go  awry.  A  further  and  gAcatof 
economy  of  time  and  trouble,  results  from  dispensing  witii 
the  usual  link  of  wire  or  string,  needful  to  prevent  the  loosening 
of  the  joints  by  continual  casting. 

j3.  Avoidance  of  entanglemente.  The  existing  form  of  aockst 
joints  needing  its  tying  of  wire  or  string  to  prevent  loosening, 
causes  inconvenience  and  irritation  by  often  catching  the  lino 
or  the  flies.  This  collar-splice  joint,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called, 
offers  nothing  against  whicn  the  line  or  the  flies  can  catch. 

4.  It  is  quickly  taken  to  pieces :  requiring  no  uniting,  and 
not  being  liable  to  bind. 

^  This  last  assertion  may  perhaps  be  received  with  scepticism ; 
since  it  seems  obvious  that  as,  in  raix^  weather,  water  will  get 
into  this  joint  as  into  the  ordinary  one,  the  liability  to  swelling  of 
the  wood  and  consequent  binding  will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater. 
But,  anticipating  this  difficulty,  I  had  especial  care  takmi 
that  the  w(x>d  should  be  made  waterproof.    Soaidng  it  in  hot 
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boOed  oil  and  salfleqnent  Tamisliingy 
rendered  it  impennaable ;  so  that  thongn, 
dnring  my  fialiing^  of  last  eeasony  ex- 
posnre  to  rain  for  many  bonrs  repeatedly 
ooeorred,  I  never  had  any  inconvenience 
from  binding.  I  may  add  that,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  I  rabbed  the  sur- 
face of  the  splice,  enter  and  inner,  with 
tallow.  [This  was  a  mistake.  I  forgot 
that  '^Y^digris"  wooid  result  from 
contact  of  tallow  with  brass.  I  afterwards 
used  oil.  Perhaps  vaseline  would  answer.] 

It  may  be  well  to  meet  a  further  doubt 
which  some  will  feel — ^whether  the 
sliding  collar  will  not  be  loosened  by 
continual  casting,  as  the  ordinary  socket 
is.  Recognizing  this  possibility  before 
the  rod  was  xnuEtde,  I  concluded  that 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  such  an 
evil.  The  common  rod  is  apt  to  get 
loose  at  the  joints,  because  at  each  <»ist 
the  momentum  given  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  rod  tends  to  pull  them  out 
of  their  sockets ;  but  in  the  joint  I  have 
described,  the  shoulder  of  the  splice 
e£Eectually  prevents  this  momentum  of 
the  upper  parts  from  producing  any 
efEect,  so  lone  as  the  collar  keeps  its 
place;  and  thero  is  no  tendency  to 
loosening  of  the  collar,  save  that  result- 
ing from  its  own  momentum,  which  is 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction. 
Experience  verified  this  anticipation : 
when  the  collar  was  thrust  into  its  place 
witii  moderate  tightness,it  never  stirred. 

Being  much  simpler  than  the  ordinary 
joint,  it  ought,  I  should  think,  to  be 
considerably  cheaper;  though  I  cannot 
say  that  the  advantage  of  cheapness  was 
reaHsed  in  my  experience.  But  of 
course  anything  maae  for  the  first  time  **^ 
is  much  mora  costly  than  when  it  is 
habitnally  made.  Mr.  Alfred  Carter, 
of  St.  John's  Street  Bead,  Islington,  was 
the  maker ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  carried  out  myplan  satisfactorily. 


87,  Queen's  (hardens, 
Bayswater, 

Jan.  3. 


HBBBEBT  SPENOEB. 
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OBITUABT  NOTIOB  OF  J.  S.  MHiL. 
[From  iks  "  Examintr  **  newspaper  for  May  17,  1873.] 

To  dilate  upon  Mr.  Mill's  achieTements,  and  to  insist  npon  the 
widenesB  of  his  inflnenoe  oyer  the  thonght  of  his  time,  and 
oonseqoentik  over  the  actions  of  lus  time,  seems  to  me  soaroel/ 
needfoL  Tlie  fsots  are  soffioienily  obyioas,  and  are  reooenised 
br  all  who  know  anythinff  abont  the  progress  of  opinion  daring 
the  last  half-oentoiy.  lij  own  estimate  of  hun,  intelleotaallj 
considered,  has  been  emphi^oally,  though  brieflj,  given  on  an 
occasion  of  controversy  between  ns,  by  expressing  my  regret  at 
^  havinff  to  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  one  whose  agreement 
I  shonla  value  more  wan  that  of  any  other  thinker/' 

While,  however,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  assert  of  him  thai 
intellectual  height  so  generally  admitted^  there  is  more  occasion  for 
drawing  attention  to  a  mortl  elevation  which  is  less  recoffnized; 
partly  because  his  activities  in  many  directions  affoiaed  no 
occasion  for  ezhiUting  it^  and  partly  because  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  manifestations  in  conduct^  are  known  only  to  those 
whose  personal  relations  vdth  him  have  called  them  forth.  I 
feel  especially  prompted  to  say  something  on  this  point,  because, 
where  better  tnings  might  have  been  expected,  there  has  been, 
not  only  a  ffrud^ng  recognition  of  intellectual  rank»  but  a 
marked  blindness  to  those  fine  traits  of  character  which,  in  the 
valuation  of  men,  must  go  for  more  than  superiority  of  intelligence. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  even  those  who 
never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Mill,  would  have  been  impressed  with  tiie  nobility  of  his  nature 
as  indicated  in  his  opinions  and  deeds.  How  entirdy  his  publio 
career  has  been  determined  by  a  pure  and  strong  sympatny  for 
his  fellow-men — ^how  entirely  this  mnpathv  hM  subordinated 
aU  desires  for  personal  advantage— now  little  even  the  fear  of 
being  injured  m  reputation  or  position  has  deterred  him  fhnn 
taking  the  course  which  he  tnought  equitable  or  generous; 
ought  to  be  manifest  to  every  antagonist^  however  mtter.  A 
generosity  that  might  almost  be  cal£d  romantic  was  obviousl j 
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the  feeling  prompting  snndiy  of  those  oonrsee  of  action  which 
hftTe  been  commented  npon  as  erron.  And  nothing  like  a  trae 
conception  of  him  can  be  formed  nnless,  along  with  dissent  from 
ihem,  there  goee  recognition  of  the  &ct  that  they  resolted  from 
the  eagerness  of  a  noble  nature,  impatient  to  rectify  injustice 
and  to  farther  hnman  wel&re. 

It  maj,  perhaps,  be  that  mj  own  perception  of  this  pervading 
warmth  ci  feeling  has  been  sharpened  by  seeing  it  exemplified, 
not  in  the  form  of  expressed  opinions  only,  bnt  in  the  form 
of  private  actions.  For  Mr.  Mill  was  not  one  of  those  who,  to 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  in  the  abstract,  join  indifference 
to  them  m  the  concrete.  There  came  from  him  generons  acts 
that  corresponded  with  his  generoos  sentiments.  I  say  this  not 
irom  second-hand  knowledge,  bat  having  in  mind  a  remarkable 
example  known  only  to  myself  and  a  few  friends.  I  have 
hesitated  whether  to  give  this  example ;  seeing  that  it  has 
personal  implications.  Bnt  it  affords  so  dear  an  insight  into 
Mr.  Mill's  character,  and  shows  so  much  more  vividly  tnan  any 
description  coold  do  how  fine  were  the  motives  swaying  his 
condact,  that  I  think  the  occasion  justifies  disclosure  of  it. 

Some  seven  vears  ago,  after  betoing  as  long  as  was  possible 
the  continned  losses  entailed  on  me  uj  the  publication  of  the 
Syitem  cf  FhUogaphy,  I  notified  to  the  subscribers  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  cease  at  the  close  of  the  volume  then  in  progress. 
Shortly  after  the  issue  of  this  announcement  I  received  from 
Mr.  lull  a  letter,  in  which,  after  expressions  of  regret,  and  after 
naming  a  plan  which  he  wished  to  prosecute  for  reimbursing 
me,  he  went  on  to  say: — ''  In  the  next  place  •  •  .  what  I 
propose  is,  that  you  should  write  the  next  of  your  treatises,  and 
that  I  should  guarantee  the  publisher  against  loss,  i.e.  should 
engage,  after  such  length  of  tmie  as  may  be  asreed  on,  to  make 
good  any  d^ciency  that  may  occur,  not  exceeding  a  given  sum, 
that  sum  being  such  as  the  publisher  may  think  sufficient  to 
secure  him."  Now  though  tnese  arrangements  were  of  kinds 
that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  yield  to,  they  none  the  less 
profoundly  impressed  me  with  Mr.  Mill's  nobility  of  feeling,  and 
his  anxiety  to  further  what  he  regarded  as  a  beneficial  end. 
Such  proposals  would  have  been  remarkable  even  had  there 
beeoi  entire  agreement  d  opinion.  But  they  were  the  more 
remarkable  as  being  made  by  him  under  the  consciousness  that 
there  existed  between  us  certain  fundamental  differences,  openly 
avowed.  I  had,  both  directly  and  by  implication,  combated  that 
form  of  the  experiential  theory  of  human  knowle4ge  which 
characterises  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy;  in  upholding  Bealism,  I  had 
opposed  in  decided  ways,  those  metaphysical  mtems  to  which 
his  own  Idealism  was  dosely  allied ;  and  we  had  lone  carried  on 
a  controversy  respecting  the  test  of  truth,  in  which  I  had 
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ttmOftify  attMlrad  Mr.  IGU's  puMiioug  in  an  oatqx)keii  maimer. 
Tliai  waAet  mdi  djcanmtaaem  he  ihoiild  haTe  Tofamteered  Ida 
aid,  and  v^ged  it  wpoa  me,  aa  he  did,  on  the  ground  that  it 
woiild  noi  implj  ai^  |wrifiaJ  oHigatann,  proved  in  him  a  Texy 


Qmie  rBoonity  I  hafe  aeen  afreah  iUnsteted  this  fine  tnii— 
thia  ahilitj  to  hear  with  nnniflled  temper,  and  without  any 
Himin|iB|ffl^  oc  knifdly  xBOuniTB  the  iiQOi]OiT*ezprBBBBd  antaffomsm 
of  a  fnend.  Tlie  hat  eremng  I  qwnt  at  hia  house  was  in  the 
eompanj  of  another  inTited  gnest,  who,  originaHj  agreeing  with 
him  entiielj  on  oertain  dupnted  qnertions,  had  some  fortnight 
preriooalj  diaplinred  hie  change  of  view — ^naj,  had  pohlicfy 
CTiticiied  aome  oi  Mr.  MiU'a  poaitiona  in  a  ybtj  nndi^gniaed 
manner.  Bridenti J9  along  with  his  own  nnawervmg  aDe^ianoe 
to  tmth,  there  was  in  Mr.  lOU  an  nnnaaal  power  of  appreciating 
in  otiiera  a  Uke  oonaqantiooaneai;  and  bo  of  gnppiooBui^  any 
ferifng  of  imtation  prodnoed  hy  diflhreiice— anpprcaii ng  it  no>t 
in  appeannoe  00I7,  mit  in  reaUty ;  and  that^  too,  under  the  moat 
tiTing  ciremngtanceB. 

I  ahoold  aay,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Mill'a  general  characteristic, 
emotionaDy  conaidered,  was  an  imaBiial  predominance  of  the 
higher  aentiments — a  predominance  which  tended,  perhaps,  hoth 
in  theory  and  practioe,  to  snhordinate  the  lower  m^me  nndnly. 
That  rapid  advance  of  age  which  has  heen  conspicnons  for  some 
years  past,  and  which  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  hia 
somewnat  premature  death,  may,  I  ihmk,  be  regarded  as  the 
ontoome  of  a  theoiy  of  Hf e  which  made  learning  aod  woridn^ 
the  ocoapations  too  ezdnsiTely  considered.  Bat  when  we  aw 
to  what  ends  he  acted  <nit  this  theory,  and  in  so  doing  too  littie 
regarded  his  bodily  welfsre,  we  see  that  even  here  the  excess,  if 
such  we  call  it,  was  a  noble  one.  Extreme  desire  to  further 
hnman  welfsre  was  thai  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself. 

HiBBiar  SnnroBB. 
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HESBEBT  SPENCER  AND  HIS  AMEBIOAN  FRIENDS. 

\^LeH$r  published  hy  Prof.  Voumans  io  correct  erroneous  impressions 
current  in  Anterica.'} 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribme. 

SiB:  I  ask  a  portion  of  yoiir  spaoe  io  ocnrreot  oeHain  iniBst^ 
ments  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  refierence  to 
the  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Herhert  Speneer  from  this  country 
in  publishing  his  works.  Repeated  contradictions  of  these 
erroneons  statements  have  already  appeared  in  your  cdnmns, 
hat  they  seem  to  have  fiuled  of  tlieir  purpose,  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  recent  evening  paper  wul  show.  The  writ^ 
said :  ''The  considerable  sums  that  nave  been  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Spencer  from  his  American  publishers  have  been  the  means,  as 
he  himself  has  borne  witness,  of  enabling  him  to  apply  himself 
in  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  one  great  life-work.  If  Mr. 
Spencer  should  be  spared  to  ns  only  long  enongh  to  compbte 
this  work  (the  philosophical  system)  it  is  significant  to  consider 
it  will  be  to  his  American  reyenne  that  the  saying  from  frittering 
bread-and-bntter  work,  which  would  otherwise  haye  been  a 
necessity,  of  fruitful  years  sufficient  to  its  completion,  will 
.be  due.^' 

It  is  no  doubt  a  creditable  thing  that  a  few  persons  in  this 
country,  seeing  the  great  public  importance  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
labors,  and  learning  wat  they  were  in  peril  of  interruprtion  for 
lack  of  support,  contributed  liborally  to  preyent  a  result  which 
they  belieyed  would  be  a  public  calamty;  but  if  the  matter  is  to 
be  talked  about  and  boasted  of  as  a  national  honor,  it  becomes 
important  to  know  exactly  how  the  case  stands.  Aglance  at  the 
facts  will  show  that  the  writer  aboye  quoted  claims  altogether 
too  much.    The  circumstances  were  these. 

During  the  early  imrt  of  his  career  as  a  philosophical  writer, 
Mr.  Spencer  was  habitually  a  loser  l^  his  labors ;  not  simply  in 
deyotmg  time  witiiout  retuni,  but  in  haying  to  spend  in  pubuoa- 
tion  sums  which  were  only  in  part  repaid  by  sales,  and  he  was 
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ooDf6C{ii6iiily  lOKtMQ  to  THulrift  T6p6ttl9dd  iiiiOAufl  Upon  DIM  pfopoffry* 
His  projected  pbilosopliical  sjsteni  wbb  ft  formidftble  nnder- 
ttldng  which  he  expected  to  oocapj  twenty  7!"^'*  ^^  time,  and 
which  would  inyolTC  heftry  expenditaie»  which  no  pnbliahar 
would  nndertftke.  Tomeet  this  he  chose  the  fozm  of  sahscription 
as  the  onL  J  plan  holding  out  any  indncement  of  enabling  him  to 
proseonte  me  work.  Accepting  the  assurances  he  received  that 
it  would  be  sustained^  he  commenced  publication  in  1860,  with 
about  460  English  subscnribers  and  about  250  from  this  country. 
But  owing  to  causes  which  need  not  be  named  the  enterprise  was 
not  sustained.  In  two  or  three  years  the  English  subscmption  fell 
o£E  to  about  300  and  the  American  ceased  en&ely.  His  American 
publishers  paid  him  a  copyright  on  his  books,  but  thai,  witii  the 
proceeds  mran  the  English  subscriptions,  was  insufficient  to 
protect  him  from  loss.  Early  in  186d  he  found,  upon  examining 
into  his  affairs^  ihat  spite  of  every  effort  to  ecanomise  he  had,  in 
tiie  course  of  his  litenor  career,  fnttered  away  nearly  $6,000,  and 
ihat  if  he  went  on  much  longer  in  the  same  way  nothing  would 
be  left;  and  so,  with  much  rehiotance,  he  announced  tiie  discon« 
tinuance  of  the  seriaL 

But  English  thinkers  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Mill  made  a  noUe  proposal,  offering  te 
assume  the  entire  pecuniaiT  responsibiliiy  of  going  on  with  the 
work,  but  Mr.  Spencer  declined  it.  A  movement  was  afterward 
made  by  certain  leading  soientiBe  men  to  secure  an  artifioial 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  his  serial.  This  Mr.  Spencer  at 
first  resisted,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  consent  to  the 
arrangement  in  a  qualified  form.  While  the  matter  was  pending, 
however,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  &ther  occurred,  ai^ 
altered  tiie  aspect  of  the  case ;  so  uiat  he  at  once  canceled  the 
arrangement^  and  resolved  to  oontfaiue  tiie  workat  hisown expense. 

Meantime,  moved  by  the  announcement  thai  Mr.  Spencer^s 
series  was  to  stop  for  lack  of  support^  and  knowing  that  he  had 
been  a  heavy  loser  br  the  publication  of  works  of  great  value  to 
the  public,  scnne  of  his  American  friends  contrib^ed  a  sum  to 
repay  his  losses,  and  help  the  project  on;  and  in  July,  1866, 
when  going  to  England,  I  was  commissioned  to  hand  over  tolfo. 
Spencer  the  documents  showing  that  $7,000  had  been  invested  in 
his  name  in  American  securitiM.  The  funds  were  not  sent  to 
him  as  a  largess,  or  because  he  was  personally  in  want  of  them, 
but  they  were  sent  to  aid  in  carrying  on  an  extensive  and  veiy 
important  work  which  was  threatened  with  arrest  because  of  non* 
support  Mr.  Spencer  was  not  consulted,  and  the  thing  was  so 
done  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement. 
The  spirit  in  which  he  did  it  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

ICt  Dbab  8a :  Though  my  friend  Dr.  Yonmans,  hj  exprenioiis  in  his 
letters,  hsd  led  me  to  snppoee  that  eomethhiy  was  likegr  to  be  done  in  the 
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TJaitod  8tete  with  Am  fianr  of  pwrmtiag  tht  tofptniioa  of  017  woilt,  jot  I 
WM  wholly  unpimiod  for  onything  80  gonotODS  m  tiiai  whieh  I  louned 
from  your  letter  of  June  85.  In  ignonBoe  of  the  itepeflial  were  being  tekeD, 
I  hftd  tbooght  that  poeeiUy  •  reriTal  and  ezteneion  of  the  Amerinen  lift  of 
eobioriben  would  be  attempted;  and  my  thooght  having  taken  this  dizeotioQ* 
the  nnezpeeted  mnnifieenee  of  my  Amerioan  mends  onite  aetoniehed  me,  aa 
it  hai  astonished  all  to  whom  I  have  named  it  Not  sunply  the  aot  itself,  bat 
also  the  manner  in  whieh  the  aot  has  been  done,  is  extremely  gratifjing  to 
me.  PoesiUy  yon  aie  aware  that  while  on  the  one  hand  I  had  decided  that 
I  ought  not  to  eontinoe  saerifieing  what  little  iwroperty  I  posaoei,  I  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolyed  not  to  plaoe  mvself  in  any  qoestionable  position; 
and,  in  pursoanoe  of  this  resolye,  I  had  negatiyed  sundry  proposals  made 
here  in  fortheranoe  of  my  undertaking.  But  the  course  adopted  by  my 
Amerioan  friends  is  one  wlueh  appears  to  ghre  me  no  altematiye  saye  that  <tf 
yielding.  Already  in  the  ease  of  the  ptoiltsaeeruing  from  republished  works, 
whioh  I  deelined  to  reoeiye  unless  the  oost  of  the  stereotype  plates  had  been 
repaid  to  those  who  furnished  the  funds,  they  defeated  me  by  saying  that  if 
I  did  not  draw  the  proceeds  th^  would  remain  in  Messrs.  Appleton's  hands; 
and  I  foresee  that  were  I  now  to  be  reetiye  under  their  kindness,  thc^  would 
probably  take  an  analogous  step.  I  therefore  submit,  and  I  fed  less  hesita- 
tion in  doing  this  beeause  the  strong  sympathy  with  my  aims  whioh  has  from 
the  beginning  been  manifested  in  the  united  States,  makes  me  feel  that 
impersonal  rather  than  personal  considerations  moye  those  who  haye  acted 
in  the  matter,  and  should  also  ^pide  me.  Will  you,  therefore,  be  so  oood  as 
to  say  to  all  who  haye  joined  m  raising  this  msgniilcent  dft,  which  more 
than  replaces  what  I  haye  lost  during  the  last  16  years,  thati  aocept  it  as  a 
trust  to  be  used  to  publio  ends,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  feelings  of 
another  kind  compel  me  to  express  my  natitude  as  well  as  my  admir^'on. 
Let  me  add  that  while  the  material  result  of  their  aot  will  be  that  of  greatly 
facilitating  my  labors,  the  apjproyal  cony^yed  by  it  in  so  unparalleled  a  way 
from  readers  of  another  nation,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  monl  stimulus  and 
support  of  great  yalue  to  me.  Belieye  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yery  sincerely  yours, 
BoBUKX  B.  MiMSUBB,  B$q.t  Nem'Tork.  Hbbbibt  Smcuk 

Mr.  Spencer's  statement  that  the  action  of  his  Amerioan 
friends  wonld  have  the  effect  of  greatlj  facilitating  his  labon, 
soon  proyed  true,  and  in  a  way  that  he  himself  hardly  anticipated. 
Instead  of  oontinning  to  employ  a  yoath  as  an  amannensiSy  he 
was  able  to  engage  a  gentleman  of  nniyersity  edncation  to  giro 
him  assistance  of  a  Ugher  kind.  Not^  indeed,  that  he  wanted 
this  assistance  to  carry  on  his  regular  philosophical  series ;  but 
he  foresaw  that  in  dealing  with  the  **  Principles  of  Sociology'' 
(the  great  work  of  his  system  in  three  volnmes),  he  would 
require  the  collection  and  classification  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  materials.  This  was  begun  in  1867,  simply  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  his  own  work,  but  it  quickly  proved  to  be  so 
important  that  Mr.  Spencer  decided  to  have  it  earned  out  for 
general  use.  Though  subsidiary  to  his  main  enterprise  this  was 
an  immense  undertwng,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  prove  of 
ffreat  public  moment.  Mr.  Spencer  wanted  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  knowleage  concerning  all  the  diveismad 
S bases  of  human  society,  as  a  basis  of  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  its 
evelopment.    Devising  a  method  by  which  the  different  orders 
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of  tooblonoal  facts  oonld  be  talnilated,  and  readily  oompared,  lie 
divided  me  laoee  of  inenkhid  into  three  great  groups— |tiie 
esistiDg  saTSge  rapes,  the  existing  ciTiliied  races,  and  the  ezti^ 
ciriliied  races — ^wxth  the  view  of  working  out  the  whole  sniiiieet 
in  the  most  odiaustiTe  manner.  He  has  engaged  three  gex^e- 
men  of  the  requisite  qualifications  to  take  eaw  a  division  of  the 
work  and  devote  to  it  five  jears  of  researok.  The  woik  is 
already  considerably  advanced,  and  portions  of  the  "DesoriptivB 
Sooiology,''  as  it  wfll  be  called,  have  oeen  slowly  passing  throtirii 
tiie  press  lor  the  last  two  years,  and  Mr.  Spencer  hopes  to  be 
able  to  issue  the  first  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  Autonm. 

These  statements  will  make  manifest  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
apprdiension  that  has  arisen.  Wben,  a  few  months  ago,  in  a 
le&et  to  Mr.  Appletcoi,  part  of  which  api>eared  in  The  Bvening 
Pasi^  Mr.  Spencer  said  that  his  chief  reason  for  gratification  at 
tiie  increase  of  returns  from  this  country,  was  that  he  woidd  be 
able  to  push  forward  more  rapidly  the  sociological  tables,  tiie 
allusion  was  to  this  supplementary  undertaking^.  Of  coarse  tiie 
outlay  implied  by  it»  including  the  cost  of  printing  only,  to  be 
retunied  after  a  considerable  time,  is  great;  and  the  rate  of 
progress  is  determined  by  his  abOify  to  meet  this  cost  The 
reference  of  the  above-quoted  writer  to  Mr.  Spencer,  as  having 
himself  borne  witn  ess  to  the  importance  of  his  Amerioan  recdnii^ 
must  therefine  be  interpreted  hj  these  &ct8.  Although  he  W 
received  probably  more  sympathetic  encouragement  from  thia 
country  tnan  from  his  own,  and  although  more  of  his  books  have 
been  sold  here  than  €beTe,  yet  it  is  neither  true  that  he  has 
received  more  money  from  his  American  than  from  his  English 
sales,  nor  that  his  American  income  could  have  alone  sostuned 
him,  nor  that  the  continuance  of  his  ^'System  of  Philosophy"  was 
d^^endent  upon  assistance  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Spencer 
is  very  far  from  underrating  ike  great  benefits  he  has  derived 
from  American  appreciation  and  American  g^nerosily;  but  it 
daims  are  to  be  made  as  to  who  shall  have  credit  in  the  matter, 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  tiiat  no  injustice  be  done  to  his  English 
friends,  who  were  equally  appreciative  of  his  work,  and  equally 
generous  in  their  proposals  to  sustain  it.  E.  L.  Youmasb. 

New  York,  June  5,  1872. 
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Absrdaui,  lord,  meetiztf  with»  u.  279. 
Aoddent,  faoolties  often  developed  by» 

Aohranioh,  AigyU.*  iL  45,  02,  68. 

Adftptatum,  human:  leoognized  in 
8,9  early  writingB,  i  210,  «g.,  360  «g., 
364,65%ii.  7,  11. 

Aerial  locomotion:  S.'8  aoheme  for, 
L  801  sqq.,  906. 

After-glow,  natoie  of,  it  337. 

Afpnoetioiam,  S.*8  view  at  28,  L  346. 

Airy,  Sir  Q.  B.,  endorsement  of  "  Nebn* 
lar  Hypotheais,'*  u,  22. 

Alcohol,  effect  after  exeroiae,  L  318. 

Aldermaaton  Court,  Berki.,  it  279. 

AUeo,  Qrant,  visit  to,  it  412. 

Alhnan,  Q.  J. :  meetings  wiUi,  iL  285, 
365;  Eivana'a  pan  on  B.  Aaaoo. 
addreaa,iL  329. 

Allotmenta,  experiment  at  Hinton 
Gharterhonae,  i.  28. 

Amativeoeea,  eaaay  on  organ  of,  L  246. 

Amberley,  Lord  and  Li^y,  meetings 
with,  u.  121. 

Ambition,  how  far  a  factor  in  S-'s 
career,  ii.  449. 

America:  S.*a  relations  who  emigrated 
to,  i,  25 ;  trials  of  locomotives  im- 
poorted  from,  L  165,  179;  Rev.  T. 
Spencer's  tour  in,  L  2H ;  admira- 
tion for  the  antique,  it  84 ;  English 
feehng  on  civil  war,  iL  210  sqq,, 
497  sjq, ;  pditical  theory,  ii  270 ; 
wrong  impressions  abont  Qeofge 
EHot,  ii.  864. 

America,  S.'s  relations  with :  pobhoa- 
tion  of  works,  iL  53, 97, 155, 207, 227, 
509  «g. ;  pecaiiary  testimonial,  iL 
141  sq.,  266  aq.,  456  (e/.  509  sja.). 

America,  S.'s  visit  to :  (C|  L  366,  iL 
198),  iL  383  499.;  New  York,  iL  388, 
iL  4€2  9qq. ;  mmdngs  on  the  Oat- 
akiDs,  iL  389;  Saratoga,  iL  891; 
Mootfeal,  iL  392;   the  •«TboDsand 


Islands,**  ii.  393 ;  KingBt<m,  iL  394 ; 
Niagara,  i&.  9qq. ;  Pittsburg,  ii.  396 
aq, ;  Washington,  iL  397 ;  use  of  iced 
water,  iL  398;  Baltimore,  iL  399; 
Philadel|>hia,  iL  401 ;  progress  of  the 
States,  iL  402;  fictitiotis  press  re- 
ports, iL  403 ;  Tale,  ii«  404 ;  Boston, 
ih,  aq,  public  dinner,  ii.  406  «g.  {cf, 
ii.  385) ;  interviewer^s  successful  rose, 
iL  407;  kindness  on  departure,  iL 
408. 

Analysis,  the  method  exhibited  in  S.*s 
writings,  L  305,  416,  iL  223  «g.,  ^2, 
436. 

Ancestry,  the  study  of,  L  3, 11,  21. 

Anti-Amession  League,  formation, 
iL  ZT5sqq,,  384  (c/.  329). 

Anti-C6m  Law  movement.  Rev.  T. 
Spencer's  connexion  with,  L  30,  33, 


Anti-Slaveiy  movement,  L  57. 
Anti-State-Church  Association,  L  237. 
Appleton,  C  E.  (editor  of  the  Aeademf) : 

proposed  collaboration  with  S.,  ii. 

243. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  pubUshers : 

L  vi,  iL  97  a?.,  258,  278 ;  equitable 

treatment  of  English  authors,  ii.  227 ; 

S.'8  portrait  painted  for,  iL  235. 
Approbation,   k>ve  of,   displayed   by 

public  men,  L  35. 
"Architectural  Precedent,"  letter  on, 

L200. 
Aidtomish,  ArgylL,  L  489,  iL  67, 68  ag., 

95,  102,  125,  159,  371. 
Argoed,  The,  Monmouth,  ii.  217. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  meeting  with,  iL  297. 
Armenian     Magazine^     accounts     of 

Btettells  L  8. 
Amott,  Dr. :  views  on  inertia  critioised, 

L  103,  ii.  6,  431,  438 ;  meeting  with, 

iL4L    (7/.  iL484. 
Art:   faculty  innate,  L  198;  import- 
ance in  edooatioiit  L  204;  anoisnt 
88 
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0Oiil|iian  oiitifliipcl,  L  206  iv. ;  priii'- 
fliplai  iflnoted  by  Tamer,  L  233  ^g^. ; 
mctbomc  prodoctiofi  ai  '^^^f^^  i 
300;  BiMkin's  mwi,  i.  351  «;. ; 
old  mMten  oritidsed,  u.  84  9q., 
188  «9g^  228,  235^  443;  experts' 
▼Bens,  iL  105  n. ;  exoenve  deoora- 
tioQ,  iL  180 ;  a  new  tenn  propooed, 
iL  103 ;  BargeM*e  work,  iL  235 ; 
Veaetun  architecture,  iL  343  ^g^. ; 
traits  of  barbaric  art,  iL  345  sq. ; 
Van  der  Heist  and  Rembrandt^ 
iL  370 ;  pleaanre  ol  pnrsiiit^  iL  461. 

**  Art  of  Edaoation,*'  L  438»  500,  501, 
iL  10. 

Asceticism:  affiliated  to  deril-wonhip^ 
iL  226 ;  produces  austerity,  iL  420. 

Astronomy:  ancient  and  modem, 
iL  88 ;  a  natoral  history,  iL  107. 

Atkenaum,  The:  notice  of  Pr.  of 
Biology,  iL  105;  a  denial,  iL  384; 
letter  of  L.  Huxley  quoted,  iL  477. 

Athen«um  Clab:  8.'s  election  into, 
iL  177 ;  mathematician's  bad  reckon- 
ing; iL  218 ;  8.'s  occupations,  ii. 
224  sqq,  (c/.  L  366) ;  membenhip  of 
Committee,  iL  280  sq.;  Rule  II 
elections,  ii.  207,  ef.  355. 

Atkinson,  H.  6.,  iL  484. 

Anoott,  pin-maker  of  Derby,  L  14. 

Austen,  Charles,  meeting  with,  iL  40. 

Authority :  aim  ol  Oxford  moTement 
to  re-estabUsh,  i.  40 ;  disregard  ior, 
an  inherited  trait  of  S.,  L  6^  8, 11  sq,, 
30,  46,  70,  103,  144,  190,  279,  379, 
iL  198,  438,  441,  470 ;  influence  on 
S.'8  career,  ii.  441. 

Authors :  not  to  be  judged  by  their 
books,  L  365  sq. ;  dispute  with  book- 
sellers, L  392  sqq, ;  public  recog- 
nition the  best  reward,  iL  234; 
miscalculalaons,  ii.  351 ;  new  books 
hostages  to  fortune,  iL  357. 

AtUoibiogrtvphjf:  S.'s  motives  for  writing, 
i.  Tii>Yiii,  iL  284  sq. ;  priyate^ 
printed,  iL  v-vi;  method  pursued, 
u.  285  (c/.  355,  413) ;  proofii  read 
by  friends,  ii.  tL  iL  476. 

Avebury,  Lord,  see  Lubbock. 

B— ,  K  A. :  eariy  frigid  of  8.,  L  177, 
231 ;  expostulation  on  8.'s  demo- 
cratic leanings,  L  221.  LeUers  from 
— ci^umniaticm  of  Rev.  T.  Spencer, 
L  30  jg.,  c/.  iL  458 ;   S.*s  plolitioal 


▼lews,  L  197  ^^^irenologiosl  oharso- 
tMiaation,  L  202 ;  breaks  off  friend- 
ship, L  275  «g.  Letters  tO'-bami,  I 
108. 

Babbage,  Charles,  iL  484. 

Baoon,  Franois,  idea  of  scientific  phi- 
losoj^y.  iL  486. 

Baer,  K.  E.  von :  law  of  development, 
L  384, 406,  551, 553,  iL  8  sq„  12, 166 ; 
influence  on  8.'s  thought^  iL  486, 
4SSsq. 

Bain,  Alexander  :  Emotions  and  ike 
Wm  reriewed,  iL  46 ;  devotion  to 
truth,  •&.,  ef.  98  sq. ;  8.'8  letter  to 
Wn  in  Menial  and  Moral  Sdeiue, 
iL  88  «j|r.  {ef.  317) ;  meetings  with, 
iL  121 ;  gains  Ulae  imiKeoion  of 
Psyekclogy  from  reviews,  iL  131. 
(7/.  iL484. 

Baker,  Sir  Benjamin,  C.E.,  tnining, 
L338. 

Bsltimor^  U.S.  A.,  visit  to,  iL  399  «7. 

Banking,  State  interference  condemnDd, 
iL  4. 

Baptism*  views  of  8.'8  father  on, 
L  63«j|r. 

Baetian,  Dr.  H.  Cliarlton,  ii.  148,206; 
note  to  Autobiography,  i.  v-vL 

Baih  Magazine,  contribution  to,  I 
Ills?. 

Bath  Union :  T.  Spencer's  ohsiiman- 
ship,  L  29,  104,  113. 

Baynes,  T.  Spencer,  ii.  101, 484. 

Beauty;  appreciation  of  scenery  by 
mountain  dwellers,  L  509 ;  influenoe 
on  character  in  women,  ii.  419. 
C/.  iL445. 

BeauToir,  Sir  John  de,  railway  pro- 
moter, L  285,291. 

BeeUioven,  L.  von,  music  makes 
lasting  impression,  iL  68. 

Belief,  type  of  mind  a  factor,  L  177. 

Belloc,  l^ne.,  see  Parkes. 

Ben  Nevis,  ascent  of,  in  1847,  L  317  «?. 

Benevolence,  essay  on  function  <^t 
L  225,  227,  379. 

Bennett^  Mr.,  engineering  ooUesgue, 
L  169. 

Bentham,  Jeremy:  S.'s  proieoted  at- 
tack, L  226  ;  anti-scientifio  bisi,  ii. 
89. 

Berlioz,  Hector,  appreciation  of  his 
music,  iL  370. 

Bernard,  0.  £.,  engineering  ooOBSgoe. 
L141. 
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KIUftrdB,  no  ezooses  needed  ior  play- 
ing, iL  226  sq,,  cf,  L  366. 

**  Binding-pin,  appliance  devised  by 
8.,  L  306  9qq,,  320,  321,  644  «?., 
iL436. 

Biography:  valne  of  genealogies, 
L  3, 11, 21 ;  S.'8  conception  of,  i  32, 
37,  436  (f/.  iL  327);  reaaons  for 
writing,  ii.  284  9q, 

Biology:  eeeay  on  redprooal  depen- 
dence of  animala  and  plants,  i.  246, 
633  &jq,  I  individuation,  i.  361 ; 
8.*s  viewa  on  spedee  in  '62,  i.  387  &jq,, 
601 ;  earlier  writinffs  mainly  anthro- 
pocentrio,  i  600 ;  bearing  on  socio- 
logy, i.  611 ;  survival  of  the  fittest, 
iL  6;  natural  selection,  iL  100; 
position  among  sciences,  iL  107. 

Birkbeck,  Robert^  visit  to,  iL  360. 

Birks,  Rev.  Prof.,  attack  on  S.'s  phi- 
losophy, iL  368. 

Birmingham:  early  impression  of, 
L  91 ;  conference  between  Chartists 
and  SufiEra^ts,  L  219  •q,\  Pilot 
newspaper,  l  248,  261  sqq, 

Birmingham  and  Derby  Railway, 
L  141. 

Birmingham  and  Qloucester  Railway, 
L  138,  140  9qq. 

Bishopp,  0.  D.,  engineering  colleague, 
L  141,  164,  166,  179,  183,  268,  264. 

Black,  Willis^,  odd  coincidences  when 
reading  his  books,  iL  360  sq. 

BktckwooiTs  Magazine,  on  the  Qreat 
Exhibition,  L  373. 

Blanc,  Louis,  meetings  wiUi,  L  407, 
469  «9. 

Blastodermic  C3ub,  suggested  name 
for  X  Gub  iq.v,),  ii.  114  sq. 

Blood  supply,  a  factor  in  mind  and 
conduct,  iL  422  sqq, 

Bodichon,  Bladame  (n^e  Leigh  Smith), 
meeting  wiUi,  L  347,  376. 

Booksellers,  dispute  with  authors  in 
'62,  L  392  saq. 

Botany :  circulating  sj^rstem,  iL  126  a^g. ; 
flowering  of  aloes,  iL  321. 

Bradahau^s  Guide,  i.  130. 

Brain  :  independence  of  hemispheres, 
i.  396  n.,  iL  176 ;  warning  against 
overtax,  L  487. 

Braxton,  Carter,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
L  16. 

Bray,  Charles  and  Anna,  meetings  and 
Tinted  L  407,  434,  484,  iL  84^  411. 


Brettell :  account  of  S.'s  ancestors  so 
named,  L  4  sqq.,  16  9qq.,  iL  161  sq. ; 
connexion  with  Wesleyanism,  L 
7  sq.,  11 ;  moral  traits,  12. 

Bridges:  article  on  spiral  courses,  i. 
148 ;  design  for  cheap  type,  L  178. 

Bright,  Dr.,  L  414. 

Bright,  John,  M.P.,  meetings  with,  L 
219,302. 

Brighton,  a's  visits  to,  L  469, 491, 511, 
iL  66,  362,  411,  447. 

British  Association :  proposed  paper 
bv  S.,  L  434;  affairs  discussed  by 
A  Club,  iL  116;  Nottingham  meet- 
ins,  iL  142  sq. ;  Liverpool,  iL  219 ; 
Edinburgh,  iL  230 ;  BeKast,  IL  282 ; 
York,  iL  371;  Montreal,  iL  384, 
392. 

British  Qtuxrterly  Review :  introduction 
to,  L  416 ;  contributions,  L  444  sq,, 
iL  48 ;  review  of  First  Principles, 
iL267. 

Bromsgrove:  L  91,  96,  180;  railway 
bridge,  i.  172 ;  locomotive  explosion, 
L  169,  183. 

Brooke,  Anna  Maria,  L  101. 

Brooke,  Harold,  i.  101. 

Brotherton,  Mr.,  M.P.,  L  302. 

Brunei,  I*  K.:  angry  interview  with, 
L  327 ;  honoured  for  his  failures, 
L328. 

Bruneti^re,  Comtesse  de,  meeting  witii, 
L329. 

Bryant,  Edwin  W.,  a  generous  Ameri- 
can, iL  268  ag. 

Buckle,  H.  T. :  meetings  with,  L  612, 
iL  4,  19,  91 ;  Huxley's  opinion,  iL  4. 
C/.  iL484. 

Buonaroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 

Burdeau,  A.,  French  taranslator,  iL  310l 

Burdett  -  Coutta,  Baroneas :  philan- 
thropy, L  434 ;  meeting  with,  L  372. 

Bureaucracy,  tendency  towarda  in- 
oreaainflr,  iL  368. 

Burgees,  J.  B.,  R.A. :  portrait  of  8.,  iL 
2& ;  his  artistic  merits,  ib. 

Burr,  Higford,  gatherings  at  Alder- 
maaton,  iL  279. 

Buak,  Geoijge:  friendahip  with,  iL  71 ; 
X  Club,  iL  116 ;  meetings  and  toura, 
ii.  214,  231,  236,  237,  31&  Cf. 
iL  137  a?.,  484, 491^. 

Buak,  lira.  Geo.,  iL  71, 116. 

Buxton,  Qiarlea  BC.P.,  meetings  with* 
L604,iL96. 

88* 
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Cabdi,  Bdwd,  iL  287. 

Ouni^  Pkof.,  ii  lia 

Ouro,  mincBbfe  popuktioD,  n.   335, 

OtxKfhtXi,    James,    oo-propoeior    fA 

Seadtr,  n.  lift,  120. 
GuMda :  famcial  nktioiM  to  motiisr- 

eooBtry,  ii.  302  «g. ;  Tiat  to^  iL  M2 

OutUi  puiMnHfiit,  oppoMd  by  Ber. 
Thoc  Spflocer,  L  37. 

GwchreD,  Mr.  and  Mm,  meeting  with, 
iLM. 

Oiriyle,  ThoniM :  admirmtion  for  hanh  , 
MUKMteMter,  i  121 ;  M^nowledgea  a  I 
eopjol&'Bfir»tpamphlet»L230<g. ;  t 
Sartor  Besartms^  I  242 ;  doctrine  of  j 
wpTmciation,  L  279  sq. ;    Cromwell, 
I    206;    infloenoe    on  8.,  i  312; 
opinioQ   ol   tlie    Gieat  Exhibition, 
L     373,    380;    Tiste    to,    i   379 
J?. ;     anphiloeophical      traits,      L 
no  sq. ;    moral  traits,  L  382 ;    his 
cood  points,  L  383 ;   his  ohancter  I 
how  Ur  innate,  t&. ;   unfitted  for  a  | 
guide.  L  384. 

Ottoegie,  Andrew:  meeting  witii, 
i  366;  surprised  at  8.*s  dietetic 
fastidioiisness,  ib. ;  8.'s  host  at 
Pittsboig,  iL  396  sq. ;  presents  a 
piano  to  S.,  ii  453. 

Gsrpenter,  W.  B. :  Principles  of  Pkfsio- 
loffy  reviewed,  L  384,  iL  8  ;  meetings 
wiUi,  iL  41,  90.     Cf.  iL  484. 

Garrau,  L.,  on  Hegel  and  Spencer, 
iL  48911. 

GasseU,  Mr.,  founder  of  Skmdard  of 
Freedom,  L  329,  331. 

Gastle-building :  8.*s  passion  for,  L  76, 
123,  174  s?. ;  iL  435. 

Cathedral  music,  grandeur  o^  L  431,  ef. 
iL2ia 

Causation :  8.'s  belief  in  its  uniTorsality, 
L  89,  152,  211,  417,  iL  5  sg.,  89  «?. ; 
inherited,  iL  431. 

Cauttey,  Sir  P.  T.,  iL  484. 

Cajrley,  A.,  supporter  of  8.,  iL  258. 

CMelles,  Dr.  £.,  French  translator, 
iL312. 

Cephalograph,  S.*s  proposed  apphanoe 
for  head  measurement,  L  297, 540  sqq. 

Ceremonial  InsUhaions,  iL  303  sq,,  312, 
325,  327,  330. 

Oialk  Earm,  railway  terminus  in  1837, 
il29. 


rhsliijnrs.  Dr.  Tlios.,  n.  160. 

Gbamberlaai,  Joaeph,  at  a  dinstabfiih- 
ment  dinner,  iL  260. 

ChtmJber^s  Jomrmd,  L  88, 109. 

Chambers,  Bob»t^  Vtdiges,  L  269» 
348. 

Chapman,  Dr.  J<dm:  meeting  with, 
L  204;  we^fy  soirees,  L  347,  394; 
pubhdiee  8.'s  fiocM/ iSlotic*,  L  356  «n. 
(ef.  iL  A4ff) ;  he  and  Miss  Sfsnt 
chooM  a  wife  Iot  8.,  L  365  (cf.  394); 
propiietorship  of  Wesimiiuter  Be- 
view,  L  372 ;  attack  on  bookseOen, 
L  392;  relations  with  Comte,  I 
492;  editorial  rdations  with  a, 
iL  32;  business  fsihira,  iL  33,  70; 
leans  Qeoree  Eliot's  identify  from 
&,  iL  38.     C/.  iL  484. 

Character,  effect  on  institutions,  ii 
366  «7. 

Chartist  moTsment^  L  218  sqq. 

Cheops,  most  aocuned  of  men,  iL  342. 

QiesBon,  F.  W.,  iL  376. 

Chicago  DaUy  News,  misBtatemeoi 
oonoezning  S.'s  finances,  iL  372. 

Children :  imposing  aspect  of  tl» 
w<»ld  to,  L  67 ;  fondness  for  on- 
tological  questions,  L  68;  in- 
stinctiTsly  naturalists,  i.  71 ;  politicil 
position,  L  361  ;  S.'s  relations  with, 
L  498,  c/.  iL  447  sq. 

Childs,  Q.  W.,  of  Philadelphia,  iL  401. 

Cauistianity :  Mr.  Mozley's  conception, 
L  46  «g. ;  a's  attitude,  L  151,  cf.  il 
467  sq. ;  aggressiye  tendenciee  aft- 
sodated  wiS  professian,  n.  375; 
a  needful  qualification,  iL  382, 
ef.  iL  458.     See  also  Bdigion. 

Church  and  State:  T.  Spenoer*! 
attitude,  L  27, 37 ;  a 's  letters  to  the 
Nonconformist,  L  209,  cf.  237; 
separation  scheme,  iL  2S9. 

Church  refwrn,  T.  Spencer  an  advo- 
cate o^  L  29  sqq. 

avU  Engineer  and  Archii^s  JostmA, 
contributions  to,  L  149,  164^  178, 
195,  200,  517,  520,  522. 

Clark,  Sir  James,  Bt.,  u.  484. 

Clark,  Bev.  W.  G.,  iL  484. 

Oarke,  J.  Lockhart,  iL  484. 

Oassios,  teaching  o^  Tersus  soieooe, 
iL  36  sq.,  156,  ef.  441  sq. 

«' ClasBification  of  the  Sciences,*' iL  108> 

dough,  Arthur  Hugh,  meetbg  with, 
iL  62. 
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Ooaohing:  early  leminiaoenoes  o^  L 
91  sq.f  97  ;  UMgea  repeated  in  rail- 
ways, L  130. 

Cobb,  T.  P.,  u.  356. 

Ooben,  Arthur,  meeting  wiUi,  ii  356. 

Coinddenoes :  strange,  i  334,  453, 
ii.  360  «g. ;  congruous  with  law  of 
pobabilit^,  ii  361, 

Colenso,  Bishop,  X  Club  gnest,  ii.  114. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  Idea  of  Lift,  L  351. 

Collier,  James,  8.*s  secretary  and  assist- 
ant, ii  264,  270,  292,  349  aq. 

Colours,  soheme  for  naming,  i.  309  9q, 

Combe,  Andrew,  Principles  of  Physio- 
logy refeired  to,  L  431. 

Conmum  sense,  nnieliability  of,  iL 
201  (e/.  209). 

Complete  SofErage  movement^  L  30, 
33,  36,  218  sqq„  247. 

Comte,  Anguste:  S.'s  alleged  in- 
debtedness to,  i.  265  n.  (c/.  359, 
ii  487  sqq.) ;  8.  leads  his  ExpoaiUon 
with  O^ige  Eliot,  L  398;  views 
discussed,  «&.,  444  sjq,,  461  ^.,  ii. 
106,  110,  465,  4S6sqq,;  8.  pays  him 
aiisit,  L  493 ;  advises 8.  to  marry,  ib, 

Conder,  Frank,  pupil  of  C^iarles  Fox, 
i.  131, 138. 

Conduct :  rewards  not  always  accord- 
ing to  merit,  i  824,  ii  380  «7.  ;  time 
makes  faults  conspicuous,  L  355; 
results  from  dedre,  ii  366. 

Congregational  Board  of  Education, 
reprints  S.'s  views  on  State  educa- 
tion, L  368. 

Congreve,  Dr.,  ii.  96. 

Consciousness :  monopolized  by  emo- 
tions, L  280 ;  duaU^,  i.  396,  u.  175. 

Conservation  of  Energy,  underlies 
doctrine  of  evolution,  i.  551. 

Coniemporary  Beview,  contributions  to, 
it  243  «?.,  245  254,  410. 

Contract,  ethical  principle  underlying, 
L  451. 

Controversy,  reasons  for  avoiding,  ii. 
123  sq.,  246. 

Conway,  Moncure,  attitude  on  Ameri- 
can Qvil  War,  ii  210  sq. 

Conyngham,  Mr.,  BLP.,  ior  Brighton, 

Cooper,  Lady  White,  a  pupil  of 
W.  Q.  8pencer,  i  50,  556. 

Cooperation,  might  check  State- 
socialism,  ii.  369. 

Copyright  Commis8i<m,  ii.  164,  296. 


Com  Laws,  see  Anti-Com-Law  move- 
ment. 
Cornwall,  scheme  for  railway  in  1840-1, 

i  178,  185. 
C^eed:  influence  on  character,  i  20; 

adaptation  to  requirements,  ii  468. 
G^uze,    Mr.,    of    Birmingham     and 

Qlouoeeter  Railway,  i  169,  183. 
Criminals,  rational  treatment  of,  ii.  49. 
Gripps,  Mrs.  W.  (n^  Potter),  lends  8. 

her  children,  ii  412,  447  sq. 
Critics,  see  Reviewers. 
Crole,  Sarah,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  i  16. 
(kom,    W.   J.:    Life  of  Cfeorge  Elioi 

referred  to,  i  393;    meeting  with, 

ii46. 
Cross,  Bilrs.  W.  J.,  see  Eliot,  George. 
Cross,  Miss,  ii  45. 
Crystal   Palace,    Sydenham:     raising 

of  first  column,  i  407 ;    beautiful 

aspect,  i.  452. 
Cumming,  Dr.  John :  preaching  fails  to 

convert  8.,  i  433. 
Cydograph,  devised  by  8.,  i  149. 

Daily  News,  i  329,  365;  views  on 
American  Civil  War,  ii  498  sq. 

Daily  Telegraph,  views  on  American 
Gvil  War  quoted,  ii.  498,  500. 

Dallas,  E.  S.,  ii  484. 

Dante,  style,  i  262. 

Darwin,  Charles:  paper  on  natural 
selection,  ii  27  ;  admowledges  copy 
of  Essays,  ib.  sq, ;  Origin  of  Species, 
ii.  50,  99,  220 ;  Eyre  case,  ii  143 ; 
musicid  theory,  ii  238  sg.  Cf.  ii  484. 

Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  founder  of 
Derby  Phii  Soc.,  i  549. 

Darwin,  Mr.  Eraonus,  meeting  with^ 
ii  91.     Cf.  ii  484. 

Data  of  Ethics,  ii  314  sq.,  324  sq. 

Davies,  Rev.  Llewelyn,  a  promoter  of 
Anti- Aggression  League,  ii  376. 
i  Deacon,  A.  O.,  i  465,  466,  508,  ii  44. 
I  Debus,  Heinrioh,  meetings  with,  ii  355. 

Decimal  system :  compared  with  duo- 
decimal, i  216  sq. ;  S.*s  appliance 
for  computing  equivalents,  i  526  sq. 

Deepdene,  Dorking,  engineering  work 
at,  i  163. 

Defford,  Avonbridge  at,  i  173  eg. 

Degrees :  8.*s  reasons  for  not  accepting, 
u,2S3sq. 

Democracy :  not  economical,  ii  401 ; 
coerdve  tendency,  ii  466. 
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De  Morgan,  Prof.,  u.  484 
DemoetatioB,  propoted  title  for  Social 

SkUics,  i.  358  sq, 
Derby:  home  of  S.*8  anoestom,  L  3» 
14  sq. ;  birthplaoe,  L  63 ;  re- 
oollection  of  All  Sainte'  bellB,  L  65 ; 
W.  Q.  Spencer  a  teacher  and  school- 
master, i  65,  69;  S.*s  home 
in  Wihnot  Street,  L  70,  il  153; 
change  in  surronndings  since  1827, 
ib. ;  a  future  Mayor  saves  8.'s 
life,  i  74;  Philosophical  Society, 
L  66,  73,  86  sq,,  100,  241,  549 ; 
literary  Institution,  i.  88,  224, 
321 ;  S.'s  report  on  flood  in  1842, 
i  203 ;  political  agitation  in  1842, 
L  218  sq. ;  Mr.  Heyworth's  election, 
L  315;  sanitary  activity,  iL  34; 
S.  tries  for  stamp-^iistributorship, 
iL39. 
'*  Derby  faiUi,"  established  by  John 

Spencer,  L  25. 
Derby,  Earl  of,  iL  39.  See  also  Stanley. 
DuoripUve    Sociology:     scheme    for, 
iL  172  sqq,,  252,  511 ;  execution,  iL 
261  sq,,  264  sqq. ;  American  support, 
iL  266 ;  financial  failure,  ii.  267  sqq, ; 
relations    with    compilers,  iL   270; 
effect  cm  S.*s  thought,  iL  274  sq.,  ef. 
299,  467  ;  S.*s  utUization  of,  iL  277  ; 
Russian   translation    and    compila- 
tion, iL  288,  308;    losses  snd  ter- 
mination, ii.  348  sqq. 
Designs,  S.'s   scheme   for  systematic 

production,  L  309. 
Development  hypothesis :  Humboldt's 
attitude,  L  295 ;  influence  on  S.'s 
thought,  L  348,  368,  428,  436  sq,, 
469,  iL  7  ;  essay  on,  L  387  sq,,  500, 
iL8,27. 
Dickens,  Charles,  presides  at  meeting 

of  authors,  i.  393. 
"  Dickie  of  Dryhope,"  iL  159 
Dictation,  effect  on  style,  i^  35,  200, 

316. 
Diderot^  Denis,  dramatic  truth  in  Le 

Neveu  de  Mameau,  iL  442. 
Digestion,  afifocts  mental  activity,  iL 

422. 
Dillwyn,  L.   L.,  M.P.,  a  promoter  of 

Anti-Aggression  League,  iL  376. 
Disestablishment,  societies  sad  schemes 

aiming  at,  i.  237  sq.,  iL  259. 
Dissolution,  complementary  to  evolu- 
tion, L  553,  554,  iL  168. 


Dixon,  W.  Hepworth,  iL  484. 
Dockray,  appliance  for  maO-bagiy  L 

150. 
Drawing,    imp<Mtanoe    in    edncalMmv 

L  132. 
Dreams:   taken   for  realities,  L   73; 

effect  of  morphia,  iL  174  sqq. ;  inl- 

fihnaits  congruous  with  probabilities^ 

ii.  361. 
Drysdale,  G.,  iL  484. 
Dmnas,  J.  B.,  <m  relations  of  plants 

snd  animals,  L  533. 
Duncan,  Dr.   David:    note  to  AidO" 

biography,  L    v-vi,    8. 'a    secretary 

and  assistant,  iL  172  sq,,  270^  282; 

professor  at  Madras,  iL  215  sq. 
Duodecimals,  advanta^  of,  L  216  sq^ 

631  sq. 
Duty,    due    dischsige    affected     by 

physical  state,  iL  ^4. 
Dymond,    Jonathan,    Essays    en    C&i 

PrindpUs  of  Moraliiy,  L  305  sq. 
Dyspepsia,  oiued  by  dining  oat,  iL  26, 

73,296. 

£.,  Am  j>        ,  sec  15        • 

Earp,  Mr.,  Derby  Mend,  ii  12& 

Earth,  essay  on  form  of,  i.  313,  546  sff. 

Eeclesiastieal  Instilutions,  iL  410l 

Eclectic  Review,  L  225. 

Ecimomiei  newspaper,  L  329  sq. ; 
S.'s  sub-editorship,  L  330,  333  sq,, 
341  sqq.,  415. 

Ediiibwgh  Review,  contributiaDS  to, 
L  409,  445,  450. 

Edinburgh  University:  profeasoeshy 
of  moral  philosophy,  iL  147. 

Edison,  T.  A. :  contempt  for  ooUegs 
traiidng,  L  167  n,,  337 ;  aer^ 
machine,  L  301. 

Edmunds,  Mr.,  S.'s  secretary,  iL  356. 

Education :  connexion  of  S.'s  Ismily 
with,  L  17  sq.,  23,  28,  37  ;  methods 
of  S.'s  i^ther  and  uncle,  L  50,  72  sg., 
74  sq.,  82,  85,  89 ;  need  for  amme- 
ments,  L  1 16 ;  hi^  order  of  teacher's 
functions,  L  1 19  sqq, ;  ideal  institute, 
i.  123;  Edison's  contempt  for 
ooUege-training,  L  167  n. ;  import, 
anoe  of  aesthetic  cultore,  L  20i; 
letter  to  Nonconformist  on  Stele 
interference,  L  209 ;  current  systems 
criticized,  L  336  sq,,  478,  ef.  486, 
ii.  262  sq.,  321;  views  in  Sodd 
Statics,   L    363,    368;     lessons  on 
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oondnct  wanted,  L  410  sqq, ;  S.'8 
qnalifioation  for  writing  on,  i  498 ; 
Benthamite  view,  iL  89 ;  traits  de- 
veloped in  teaching,  iL  437  sqq. ; 
influence  on  mental  attitude,  iL  487. 

Bdueation^  IrUeUedual :  S^c,  essays  on, 
i  226,  409,  434,  436,  aqq.,  ii.  19,  84, 
66  (c/.  L  168,  498);  evolutionary 
ideas,  iL  18,  166;  French  official 
recognition,  IL  347 ;  Greek  transla- 
tion of  Chap.  I,  iL  366. 

Egjrpt :  a  visit  and  its  impressions,  ii, 
334  m, ;  monuments,  iL  336,  341 
#g. ;  fine  sunsets  and  af ter-^ow,  iL 
336  aq, ;  extremes  of  temperature, 
iL  338 ;  a  land  of  decay  and  death, 
iL341. 

Electric  Bght^  domestic  use  of,  by 
Spottiswoode,  iL  279. 

Electro-magnetic  engine,  8.*s  scheme 
for,  L  170,  181,  1^  190,  e/.  196  ^. 

Eliot^  C.  W.,  President  of  Harvard,  X 
Qub  guests  iL  278. 

Elioi,  George  {nSi  liarian  Evans) :  pro- 
poses a  wife  for  8.,  L  366 ;  takes  part 
in  dispute  with  bookseUers,  L  &3 ; 
bold  handwriting,  i&. ;  initiation  of 
friendship,  L  394  «^. ;  phymcal 
traits,  L  396 ;  cultivation  of  singing, 
f&.  (c/.  ii.  73) ;  moral  and  emotional 
traits,  L  396  aqq, ;  reads  Comte  witii 
6.,  L  398  (e/.  446,  iL  364,  487) ;  urged 
by  8.  to  write  fiction,  L  398  (c/.  492,  IL 
38,  364) ;  S.'s  rumoured  courtship,  L 
399;  surprised  that  8.  shows  no 
wrinkles,  t&. ;  discloses  a  secret  to 
him,  iL  38 ;  he  fails  to  keep  it»  ib, ; 
discusses  programme  of  phik>sophy, 
iL  61  (c/.  32) ;  witticisms,  iL  203 ; 
ineverenoe  for  humanity,  ii.  204 ; 
opinion  of  Wagner's  music,  ii.  298 ; 
plays  lawn-teonls,  iL  306 ;  sympathy 
with  her  characters,  •&. ;  her  death, 
iL  363;  8.'s  hifiuence,  ib.  «g. ; 
burial,  iL  366.    C/.  iL  484. 

Eliotson,  Dr.,  founder  of  The  ZoiH,  i. 
227. 

Ellicott,  Dr.  C.  J.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester : 
gives  8.  an  overdose  of  metaphysics, 
iL  294 ;  suppression  of  -  -  Mynheer 
van  Dunck,^*  i&.  sq, ;  obliged  to 
defend  polygamy,  iL  296. 

Elliot^  8ir  T.  FMerick,  tact  on 
Atheofram  Committee,  iL  281. 

Elton,  Mr.,  mMting  with,  iL  366. 


Elwin,  Rev.  W.,  ediUnr  of  Quarterly 
Beview,  iL  20. 

Emerson,  R.  W. :  essays  read,  i.  242  eq.^ 
312;  on  love,  L  267 ;  Rev.  T.  Spencer's 
impression  of,  L  294  ;  the  majesty  of 
Nature,  L  431;  S.'s  visit  to  his 
family,  iL  406. 

Emotions :  not  identical  with  sensa- 
tions, iL  21 ;  physical  efifocts,  ii*  26, 
420  sq. ;  Bain  s  views,  iL  46 ;  intel- 
lect affected  by,  ii.  143,  444 ;  deter- 
mined by  accident,  iL  446  eq. ;  com- 
plex factors,  iL  448. 

Engineering :  random  living  fostered 
by,  L  141 ;  training  of  leading  men, 
L337«9. 

Englishmen,  national  traits,  L  32  aq., 
394»  449,  iL  374  (c/.  ii.  306). 

Ericsson,  John,  on  value  of  technical 
training,  L  337. 

Besaye,  4v.,  iL  4,  98,  266. 

Ethics :  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
not  revealed,  L  266 ;  '*  poetical  jus- 
tice *'  a  mytii,  L  824,  c/.  u.  380  «^. ; 
8.*s  work  Social  SkUiea  primarily 
ethical,  L  368  aq,,  361  lef.  iL  273) ; 
object  stated,  iL  88  ;  religion  of  the 
future,  ii.  468. 

Euclid,  W.  G.  8pencer*s  teaching,  i. 
46,48,64. 

Euston  Station,  iron  roof,  L  131. 

Evans,  Henrv,  ii.  372. 

Evans,  Sir  John,  lines  on  Allman's  B.  A. 
address,  iL  329. 

Evans,  Marian,  see  Eliot»  George. 

Bvarts,  Senator,  U.8.A.,  presides  at 
dinner  to  8.,  ii.  406. 

Evatt,  John,  of  Derby,  i.  14. 

BveiUng  MaU  (New  York),  erroneous 
statements  concerning  8.,  iL  266  aq. 

Evening  Poal  (New  York),  iL  612. 

Evolution :  S.'s  early  ideas,  L  vii-viii, 
L  176  (e/.  iL  6) ;  germs  in  essays,  L 
210  «g.,  360,  364,  438,  442,  601,  661 ; 
inception  of  general  doctrine  in  essay 
on  Ingress,  L  462,  c/.  ii.  310 ;  an  thro- 
pooentricism  of  early  views,  L  600 ;  the 
word  introduced  in  "  Transcendental 
Phy8iok>gy,"  L  603  (e/.  443) ;  differ- 
entiation,  ^.,  enunciated,  L  603; 
applied  to  music,  L  607;  physical 
doctrines  underiying,  L  661 ;  its 
cardinal  principles  stated,  L  663  aq. ; 
growth  of  S.*s  ideas  reviewed,  iL 
5  aqq.,   19,   166  sgg.;  applied  to 
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educatkn,  ii  18;  astrooomy,  iL 
21  9q.;  geologii^  evidenoe,  iL 
43  sq. ;  reinf oroed  by  theory  of 
nAtmal  aeleotkm,  iL  50,  100 ;  doo- 
tene  developed  in  Firsi  PrinoipUe, 
iL  74 ;  primary  traito  found  to  be 
■eoondary,  iL  112, 154 ;  spontaneooB 
geoeration  inoongmoQi  with,  iL  219 ; 
apphoatioQ  to  ethics^  iL  314; 
poUtioal  institationB,  iL  373 ;  elabo- 
ration of  doctrine  S-'s  object  in  life, 
iL  460 ;  to  what  end  ?  iL  469  ^. 

Exaggeration,  a  form  of  miTeracity. 
L382. 

Examiner,  obituary  notice  of  J.  S.  MilL 
iL  249,  506  sqq. 

Exhibition,  1851 :  diyeigent  opinions 
respecting  it,  L  373;  removal  of 
buUdings  a  blunder,  L  374. 

Exhibiticm,  1862,  ii.  77. 

Experience,  doea  not  always  teach«  iL 
&l(c/.288). 

Express  (extinct  daily  papey),  quoted, 
499  sjf . 

Eyre,  Qovemar,  iL  139,  142  eq. 

"  Faoiobb  of  Organic  Evolution,"  ii. 
410;  proofii  read  by  Huxley,  iL  476. 

Falconer,  H.,  iL  484. 

Farm-house  life^  pleasures  o^  L  73. 

Feirier,  Frol  D.,  revivification  of  ideas, 
L247. 

Fertility,  varies  with  conditions,  iL  131. 

Fiction^  attitude  of  Methodists,  ei.  I 
77.  ^ 

Field  newspaper,  ccmtribution  to*  iL 
214,604. 

First  Prineifdes  :  iL  61  sgq.,  74  (c/.  iL 
465) ;  agnostic  view  anticipated,  L 
346 ;  first  outline,  iL  15  ;  recep- 
tion, ii.  76 ;  object  of  Part  I  «•  The 
Unknowable,"  ib. ;  rewganization, 
iL  112,  154  ay.,  163,  166  sqq.; 
Gazelles'  introduction  to  flench 
taranslation,  iL  226;  its  critics,  ii. 
266  sq„  368. 

Fishes,  tactile  OTgans,  in  Nile,  ii.  339. 

Fishing:  alleged  superiority  of  local 
flies  ocmtested,  L  486,  491,  iL  436 ; 
pursued  by  8.  as  a  sedative,  L  606, 
iL  213  (c/.  L  72  sq.,  80) ;  not  "  mur- 
derous "  sport,  ii.  213  (c/.  L  81) ;  S.'s 
new  rod  joint,  iL  214,  436,  604  sq. 

Fiske,  John,  iL  212 ;  meeting  with.  iL 
405.  o      ^ 


Flint,  Ftol  Robert:  a*s  resaoos  lor 
not  accepting  boo.  degree,  iL  233  ^. 

Flying  machines,  L  301  sq. 

Forbes,  A.,  meeting  with,  iL  366. 

Fcwbee,  Ptot  Edward,  L  434,  461. 

Forgues,  Emile  de,  iL  484. 

Forsyth,  Wm.,  HP.,  meeting  with,  iL 
297. 

Fortnigh&ff  Review,  contributions  to,  iL 
121,  216,  232,  254,  354. 

Fortune,  good  and  bad,  as  factors  in 
Ufe,L324. 

Fox,  Archibald,  i.  199. 

Fox,  Sir  Gbarles:  a  pupU  of  W.  0. 
Spencer,  L  65  ;  acquaintance  with, 
L  106  sq. ;  S.'s  engineering  chie^ 
L  126.  129,  130  sqq.  {ef.  278,^1). 

Fox,  Dr.,  of  Derby  (father  of  Sir  C^iarks 
Fox),  L  60,  65. 

Fox,  Henderson  &  Co.,  L  281. 

France :  contrast  between  P^uis  and 
provinces,  L  457 ;  juvenility  of 
Frenchmen,  i.  458 ;  translations  of 
S.'s  woAm,  iL  120,  283;  official 
recognition  of  S.'s  works,  iL  326, 347. 

Franchise:  dangers  of  extension,  iL 
55  sq. ;  S.'s  earner  and  later  opinionf, 
iL  366. 

SVankland,  [Sir]  Edward,  iL  116,  484; 
Xaub,iL  115. 

Fraser,  Ptof.  A.  a,  i.  483. 

Fnuer^s  Magaiine,  contribution  to,  L 

607  ^s'- 
Freedom:    S.'s  dootdne  of  eqaa&ty, 

L  361  sqq. ;   current  conception  (^ 

L  439^. 
Fremantle,  Canon  W.  H.,  a  promoter 

of  Anti-AOTnesBion  League,  iL  376. 
iVench,  see  Stance. 
Froude,  J.  A.,  meeting  with,  L  347. 

Cf,  u.  484. 
Funerals,  S.'s  objecti<«i  to  attending, 

iL318. 

Galtok,  Francis,  co-editor  of  Beaiet,^ 

119. 
Games,  good  for  adults,  iL  305. 
Garrett^  J.  W.,  of  Baltimore,  iL  400  jy. 
Garrison,  lioyd,  public  recognition  of, 

ii.  167. 
Gaskell,  Mrs.,  a's  oinnion  of    Marp 

Barton,  I  ZS^. 
Genealogies,  value  of,  i,  3,  11,  21. 
"  Genesis  of  Soienoe,"  L  391,  500  sq., 

iL  10,  106. 
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Qcmoiy  Giriyle*0  definitioa  wronff,  i 
382. 

Geology,  Lyell's  views  rejected,  L  176. 

Geometry:  W.  6.  Spencer's  method 
of  teaching,  i  48  «g.,  53;  S.'s 
theorem,  L  164,  520  sq, ;  marvellous 
troths  of  the  Geometry  of  Position, 
i.  164  «g. ;  praolaoal  appUoation  in 
locomotive  work,  L  165. 

George,  Henrv:  policy  iot  tazins 
ont  landlords,  iL  360;  PerpUxA 
PhOotopher,  ii.  459  «g. 

Gennany,  trwialations  of  S.*s  works, 
ii283. 

Ghost  theory,  enonciated  in  "  ICanners 
and  Fashion,'*  L  443. 

Girard  OoUc^  Philadelphia,  coercive 
discipline,  li  401. 

Gladstone,  W.  E. :  Metaphysical  So- 
dety,  ii.  209 ;  controversy  with, 
it  254  (e/.  459) ;  S.'s  amicable  rela> 
tioQs,  iL  255, 297. 

Glee-singing,  c/.  i.  321,  iL  73. 

CfUbe,  views  on  American  Civil  War 
quoted,  ii.  500. 

CUyphogn^hy,  L  195. 

Goethe,  J.  w.  v<m,  doctrine  of  renun- 
ciation, i.  279. 

Government :  S.'s  early  views  on,  L 
197,  207  sqq,,  229 ;  franchise  exten- 
sion, iL  55;  earliest  forms,  iL 
301 ;  question  of  sphere  pre-emi- 
nently pactical,  iL  373. 

Graham,  ftof.,  iL  484. 

Cteammar,  8.'s  aversion  from,  L  108, 
159. 

Gray,  Ftof.  Asa,  meetings  with,  ii.  117, 
405. 

Graxebfook,  Sidney,  on  orign  of 
fatmilies  named  j^ttell  and  Henzey, 

(keat  Western  Railway,  L  269,  325  aq, 
Cteeece,  Ancient :  art  criticized,  L  207, 

n,442  9qq, 
Greece,  Modem  :  translation  of  Educa- 

<tofi,iL  356. 
Greeley,  Horace,  a  visits  to  Chapman, 

L348. 
Greenwich  Railway,  i.  139 
Greg,  W.  R.,  L  372,  367,  409. 
Groevenor  Square,  lit  by  oil  lamps,  L 

132. 
Grote,  George :  meetings  with,  iL  19, 

121 ;  gives  8.  a  testimonial,  iL  39 ; 

proposes  University  dignity  for  8.,  iL 


147 ;  S.'s  impressions^  iL  155  9q.  Cf, 

u.  484. 
Grove,  Sir  William  R.,  Correlaticn  of 

Physical     Forces     influences     S.'s 

thoughts,  ii.  13. 
Growth,  effects  of  rapid,  L  114. 
Gufde-books,  misdiieclaoDS  in,  iL  79. 
Guide,  -'PhoDbus  and  Aurora"  criti- 
cized, ii.  190  sq. 
OuU,  Sir  Wm.,  meeting  with,  ti.  218. 
Gumey,  Edmund,  iL  239. 
Guthrie,  lialcolm,  a  hostile  critic  of 

S.'s  philosophy,  iL  358. 
Gutta-percha :  its  introduction,  L  312 

sq. 

Habttatioks,  evolution  of,  ii.  185  sq. 
Haeckel,  Ernst,  recommoids  a  trans* 

later,  iL  235. 
Hallam,  John,  Derbyshire  notable,  L 

18. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  E.,  BeeoUedions  of  Fly 

Fishing  referred  to,  ii.  436. 
Hamilton,  Lady  Qaud,  meeting  with, 

ii.  355. 
Hamilton,  Miss,  meeting  with,  ii.  355. 
Happiness,  utilitarian  view,  iL  88. 
Hare,  Thomas,  scheme  for  representa- 
tion, iL  90. 
Harris,  George,  engineering  colleague, 

L131. 
Harrison,  Frederic :   cooperates  with 

S.  in  scheme  for  disestablishment, 

iL  259  ;    anti-militant  affitation,  iL 

330,  375;    meeting  with,  iL   355. 

See  also  L  256. 
Haydn's  "  Oreation,"  i.  275. 
**  Haythome  Papers,"  L  386, 406  sq. 
Hayward,  Abraham,  meeting  with,  ii. 

297. 
Heart,  the,  can  it  be  overtaxed  ?  i.  432. 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  S.'s  views  <m  his 

philosophy,  ii.  240,  c/.  ii.  489. 
H^ler,   Mr.,  founder  of  The  Open 

Court :  senerouB  gift  to  S.,  iL  372. 
Heldenmaier,  Dr.,  Pestalozzian  school, 

L322. 
HelmhoHz,  Prof.  H.  L.  F.  von,  guest 

of  Xaub,ii.  117. 
Hemus,  ancestors  of  8.  named,  L  6 

sq. 
Hennell,   Miss  Sara,    meetings  witii, 

L407,  iL411. 
Hensman,  H.,  engineering  colleague, 

L141. 
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Hflozey,  aaoMtora  of  8.  named,  i.  4  dq,, 
u.  162. 

Herald  and  OenealogiM,  qnoted,  L  4  #g. 

Herbert^  Mr.,  County  Court  Judge, 
1311. 

Herbert,  Hoin.*Aub6ron,'note  to  Avio- 
hiographf,  L,  v.-wL 

Heredity:  acquired  characters  ex- 
emplified in  8.,  ii  430  mo.  (c/.  i.  3, 
11  #g.). 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  attitude  to  *'  Nebu- 
lar HypoUieoa,"  ii  22.    C/.  ii484. 

Heyworth,  Lawrence,  M.P.,  an  early 
friend  of  8.,  i.  220,  246,  260,  277, 
294 ;  election  for  Derby,  i.  315. 

HigginH,  BC.  J.  ("Jacob  Omnium*'), 
meeting  with,  ii  91. 

Hilki,  Mr.,  international  arbitrator, 
Cairo,  iL  343. 

Hinton  Charterhouae,  Bath :  Bev.  T. 
8penoer'8  incumbency,  i.  27  «9g., 
31,  38,  320,  416 ;  his  reforms  and 
experiments,  i  28  #g.,  104 ;  8.*s  visits 
to,  L  27,  91, 100,  213. 

Hirsts  T.  Archer:  X  dub,  ii.  115; 
meeting  and  tour  with,  ii.  231 ; 
■oppcnter  of  8.,  ii  258. 

Histo^,  relative  importance  of  socio- 
logy and,  ii  253, 266, 352. 

Hobnouse,  Lord,  a  promoter  of  Anti- 
Aggression  League,  ii  376. 

Hodgskin,  Thomas,  of  the  EamomUt, 
i  347,  351. 

Hodgson,  8hadworth,  ii  257. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  M.D. :  meetings 
with,  ii.  19, 39 ;  advice  to  dyspeptics, 
ii73.  (7/.  ii.484. 

Hollander,  Bernard,  on  a  phrenological 
hypothesis  of  &,  i  247. 

Ho]me,Qeorge,  Mayor  of  Derby:  saves 
author's  lue,  i  74,  ii  292 ;  his  hi^ 
character,  i  74.    Cf,  ii  201,  292. 

Holmes,  John:  S.'s  grandfather,  i  3, 
14  sg. ;  a  Wesleyan,  i  11, 15 ;  marries 
Jsne  Brettell,  i  15  sqq.    Cf.  ii  430. 

Hohnes,  O.  W.,  meeting  with,  ii  404. 

Holt,  Bobert,  visit  to,  u.  317. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Bobert  {nSe  Potter),  ii 
251. 

Homer,  Iliads  its  monotonous  repeti- 
tions, i  262. 

Honours :  not  awarded  for  merit,  i  251 
sg.,  327  «?. ;  declined  by  8.,  ii  233  «g. 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D. :  acceptance  of  Dar- 
win's views,  ii.  26 ;  (^ves  8.  a  testi- 


monial, ii  39  {cf,  40);  witidaes 
jproofs  of  Biology,  ii  103 ;  X  Caub, 
li  115;  tour  with  8.  through  L  of 
Vngfat,ii244;  opinion  of  Descripftfe 
SoSology,  ii.  350.     Cf,  n  484. 

Hope.  H,  T.,  of  Deepdene,  i  163. 

Houghton,  Lord :  meetings  with,  ii  19, 
355 ;  visited  at  Fryston,  ii  95  s^. ; 
his  geniaUty,  ii  96  ;  anecdote  o^  s&. 
C/.U.484. 

Household  appliances,  vitiation  of,  iL 
204  «?. 

Howitt,  William,  meeting  with,  i.  294. 

Hudson,  Prof.  W.  H.  (King's  CoUege), 
on  W.  G.  Spencer's  InveniiamU 
Oeomelry,  i  49. 

Hughes,  Mr.,  8.'s  colleague  on  Bixming- 
l^m  and  Gloucester  Railway,  i  144* 
148,  169,  178,  257.  270,  273; 
designed  Saltash  Inidge*  i.  328. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Q.C. :  founder  of 
Seader,  ii  118 ;  opposition  to  mili- 
tancy, ii  330. 

Hugo,  Victor,  a  visit  to,  in  Goemaey, 
i484. 

Huguenots,  S.'s  conjectured  descent 
horn,  i  6  sg. 

HuUah,  Dr.  John,  V^Ihehn's  musical 
method,  i  196. 

Humanity,  eiratic  tendency,  ii.  204. 

Humboldt^  Baron  von,  leaning  to 
development  hypothecs,  i  295. 

Hunt,  Alfred,  i  465. 

Hunt,  Holman,  meeting  with,  ii  355. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  relations  with,  i  407. 

Huntt  T.  L.,  ii.  484. 

Huth,  Alfred,  ii  90. 

Huth,  Henry:  meeting  with,  ii  90; 
co-proprietor  of  Reader,  ii  119;  a 
shooting  visit  to,  ii  229. 

Hutton,  K.  H.,  hostile  critic,  i  468 
eq.,  ii  209. 

Hutton,  Mr.  (brother  of  R.  H.),  i  274. 

Huxley,  Lecmard :  letter  to,  concerning 
statements  in  Life  and  Letters  of 
T.  H.  Hwdey,  ii  475  eq, ;  his  recti- 
fication in  AthenoBym^  ii  477  eq, 

Huxley,  T.  H. :  fidendship  initiated, 
i  402 ;  versatility^,  i.  403 ;  humour, 
ib, ;  two  faults,  i.  404 ;  conception 
of  science,  i  419;  honeymocm  at 
Tenby,  i  473;  proscribes  gynoso- 
pathy  for  8.,  i  493;  New  Year 
dinners,  i  499,  ii.  279 ;  walks  and 
talks  with,  i  506,  ii.  3  47. ;   keeps 
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an  open  mind  on  OTolntion,  i  606 ; 
lebnkee  8.'b  peflsimiBin,  ii.  4 ;  attack 
on  Owen,  ii.  25 ;  gives  8.  testimonial, 
ii.  39;  helpe  8.  in  launching  his 
philoBophj,  iL  61 ;  criticizes  proofs 
of  Biology,  iL  103  (c/.  475  9qq.) ;  X 
Club,  ii  116,  118  ;  oo-^ditor  of  the 
Reader,  ii.  118  eq, ;  assists  8.  in  his 
difficulties,  ii  136  sg.,  491  9qq, ;  Eyre 
oase,  ii.  143 ;  mutual  badinage, 
ii.  216 ;  B.  A.  presidential  address, 
ii  219  ;  cooperates  in  Int.  Scientifio 
Series,  ii  ^;  muses  with  8.  on 
naked  humanity,  t&. ;  "  Adminis- 
tratiye  Nihilism,"  ii  232;  tour 
through  Isle  of  Wiffht,  ii  244 ;  how 
far  he  was  'MeyiFs  advocate"  to 
8.,  ii.  476  «gr. 

Hydropathic  establishments,  become 
pleasure  resorts,  L  449  sg. 

Hymns,  effect  on  8.  of  learning,  i  151. 

Idlktms,  a  constitutional  trait  of  8., 

i  147,  189,  296,  341. 
"  Illogical  Geology,"  ii.  43. 
Imitation,  phrenological  essay  on,  i 

225,227. 
ImmortaUty,    8.'s    attitude,    ii.    379, 

c/.  381. 
Individuality,  a  trait  of  8.'8  family, 

i.  24  (c/.  208). 
Inductive  method,  pursued  by  8.  along 

with  deductive,  L  305,  iL  127,  431. 
Inertia,    Amott's    dictum    criticized, 

1 103  (c/.  iL  6, 431,  438). 
Ingleby,  near  Derby,  8.'s  early  visits 

to,  L  72  «gr.,  99. 
Insomnia,  remedies  for,  L  480,  iL  92. 
InstabiUty  of  the  homogeneous,  enun- 
ciated, L  503. 
Intellect:    mcnral  elevation  indepen- 
dent of,  iL  64 ;  affected  by  physical 
state,     ii.     417    sgg. ;      accidental 
development,  iL  446  aq.     8te  also 
Beason. 
International  Scientific  Series :    pro- 
jected by  Youmans,  ii.  227;   Euro- 
pean arran^Dments,  iL  230  sqq,,  242. 
Invalid  bed,  S.'s  invention,  iL  147  sq.t 

435,  494  sqq. 
Inventional  Oeometry,  by  W.  G.  Spencer, 

L  48  sgg.,  iL  431,  436. 
InventioDs:    rarely  lucrative,  L   321 
{ef,  175),  iL  32 ;  imply  oonstmotive 
imagination,  iL  436. 


Italy :  tour  in,  iL  178  sqq, ;  climate 
misrepresented,  ii.  179 ;  translations 
of  8.'s  works,  iL  278. 

Jaoksok,  G.  B.  W.,  engineering  col- 
league: L  142  sq, ;  twits  8.  on  his 
flirtations  and  fossils,  L  178  sq, ; 
treatment  by  Gapt.  Moorsom  re- 
sented, L  183  sg. ;  complains  of 
overwork,  L  185;  correspondence 
with,  L  197 ;  o|nnion  of  8.*s  phreno- 
logical delijieation,  L  202 ;  counsels 
8.  against  politics  and  to  resume 
engineering,  L  222;  joins  8.  in 
scheme  for  planing  ensine,  i.  313, 
316;  expostulates  with  8.  on  his 
tendency  to  differ,  L  332  sq. ;  tries 
vegetarianism,  L  349;  drowned  in 
New  Zealand,  L  371. 

Jersey,  a  visit  to,  in  *54,  i.  458  sq. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Edward,  hydropathist^  L 
413  sq.,  449,  484. 

Jones,  Dr.  H.  B«ice,  inverse  effects  of 
drugs,  iL  92.    C/.  iL  484. 

Jones,  Pro!  T.  Rymer,  pupil  of  W.  G. 
Spencer,  L  66, 106. 

Journal  of  SdueaHon,  F.  C.  Turner 
on  W.  G.  Spencer's  Inventional 
Qeometry,  L  48  «g. 

Jowmal  of  iht  Aninropologieal  InsUMe, 
L247. 

Joumidism,  exaggeration  fostered,  L 
28. 

Judgment :  affected  by  bodily  state,  L 
355  sq.,  L  487  sq. ;  determined  largely 
by  feeling,  iL  143. 

Jury  system,  application  to  schools,  L 
50. 

Justice :  sense  of,  predominant  in  S.»  L 
184 ;  his  views  on  the  sentiment^  L 
228  sq.,  379. 

Kavt,  Immanuel:  views  dissented 
from,  L  252  sqq.,  378 ;  the  objects  of 
his  awe,  L  431 ;  conception  of  social 
science,  iL  486. 

Keats,  John,  L  295. 

Kershaw,  Mr.,  of  Manchester,  L  244. 

Kieff,  Historical  Society,  proposed 
Russian  division  of  Dtsenptivs 
Sociology,  u.  2SS,  SOB. 

King,  H.  8.,  A  Co.,  publishers  of  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,  u.  258, 278. 

King's  College  School,  incident  at^  i. 
117. 
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Kingilfly,  Rey.  Ohftrlet,  meetiiig  with, 

L  408,  e/.  iL  484. 
Kirkoakly,  Lord*  anecdote  oonoecning, 

iL287. 
Kirk  Ireton,  home  of  Spenoer  family, 

I9tqq.,  17,<^.  L  11& 
Kno^Hee,    Herbert,    poet,    S.    named 

after,  164. 
Kno^Hee,  [Sir]  James:   oo-founder  of 

Metaphyaioal  Sodety,  iL  209  sq. ; 

editor  of  Cantemporofy,  iL  243  sqq. ; 

hia  taot,  iL  245. 
Ku^er,    F.     T.,    oyer-landaticm    of 

Raphael,  iL  188. 
Kyamzed  timber,  S.*8  experiments  on, 

L  163, 166. 

Laos  manufacture,  8.'8  relations  specu- 
late in,  L  23,  68,  325. 

Lamarck,  J.  B.,  S.*s  early  leaning  to 
his  views,  L  176,  552,  iL  7. 

Land  Question,  Henry  George*s  attack 
on  S.,  iL  450  sq. 

Landowners,  opposition  to  railways, 
L283,284. 

Language:  8.'s  suggestions  for  uni- 
Tersaf,  L  216,  528  sqg, ;  words 
impede  correct  thinking,  ii.  301. 

Lankester,  K  Ray,  essay  on  ''Long- 
evity," ii.,  2ia 

Larkin,  H.,  Cariyle  arid  Mrs,  CaHyU^ 
referred  to,  L  381. 

Latham,  R.  G.,  iL  484. 

Latin,  8.*s  repugnance  to,  L  84,  88, 
102,  ef.  L  115,  159. 

Laugel,  Auguste:  review  of  Fvrat 
PrindpUa,  ii.  110 ;  guest  of  X  Gub, 
ii.  117. 

Law:  S.*s  belief  in  its  universality, 
L  211 ;  conception  of,  still  rudimen- 
tary, L  5n. 

Law,  Archdeacon,  L  26. 

'*  Laws  of  Organic  Form,"  iL  28  sg. 

Laycock,  Prof.,  ii.  484. 

Leader,  The,  contributions  to,  i.  385  aqq. 

Legible  Shorthand,  by  W.  G.  Spencer, 
see  Lttcid  Shorthand. 

Leidy,  Prof.  Joseph,  meeting  with, 
iL40L 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliffe,  meeting  with,  iL 
12L 

Levelling  appliances  devised  by  8., 
L  287,  538,  c/.  iL  436. 

Levi,  Leone,  iL  376. 

Lewes,  G.  H. :   first  meeting,  L  348 ; 


joins  8.  in  Sunday  rambles,  L  376  jf  . 
(c/.  385^  407,  iL  28,  69,  215)  ;  an 
attractive  companion,  L  377; 
versatility,  ib. ;  plays  Sh^oc^  alter 
lecturing  oa  philosophy,  ib. ;  mocal 
qualities,  t6. ;  8.  reads  his  books, 
L  378 ;  HisL  of  PhOosopky  sttmn- 
lates  &'s  thoughts,  L  379,  392; 
introduces  8.  to  Oarlyle,  ib. ;  stocy 
of  Carlyle*s  combativeness,  L  382  ; 
falls  a  iney  to  Huxlejr's  wit,  L  403  ; 
attitude  towards  S.'8  Psyeholoffify 
L  468 ;  advises  8.  to  get  a  living  1^ 
inventions,  iL  32 ;  joins  8.  in  g^e^ 
singing,  iL  73 ;  controversy  aboai 
Gomte,  iL  111,  485  sqq.  {cf.  L  445, 
iL  204);  8.'8  visits  to  the  PHory, 
ii.  2(^  aq. ;  irreverence  for  humanity, 
iL204;  he  and  George  Eliot  take  to 
lawn-tennis,  ii.  305 ;  death,  iL  318 ; 
attachment  to  George  Eliot,  ib.  sq. ; 
two  good  traits,  u.  319.     Cf.  ii.  484. 

Lewes,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  see  Shot,  George. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  Oomewall :  editorial 
relations  with  8.,  L  444,  450,  462; 
gives  8.  a  testimonial,  iL  39; 
appealed  to  for  an  office,  iL  44. 

liberalism,  earlier  and  later,  contrasted, 
L  208,  421. 

Liberation  of  Religi<m  from  Stale 
Patronage,  &c.,  S^ety  for,  L  238. 

lickey  HiS,  the  "  Rose  and  Qrown,"  L 
96. 

Lickey  incline,  testing  locomotives  on, 
L  179. 

life  :  ration  between  work  and,  L  411 
eqq. ;  interpretati<m  in  the  Psycho^ 
ligy,  L  469;  constitutional  factora, 
ii.  420  S99. 

Lingard,  ]&.,  a  Derby  friend  of  8.,  iL 

Tinnaan  Society,  8.*s  paper  on  plant 

circulation,  ii.  127. 
Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  L  347. 
Literature,  advice  to  aspirants,  iL  455 

eqq. 
Litte6,  M.  P.  £.,  ii.  485 ;  meeting  with, 

L458. 
Locality,  8.*b  remarkable  perception  of, 

L  85,  111. 
Loch,  W.  F.,  engineering  friend,  L  258, 

264  eqq.,  277,  281,  349,  352,  iL  236, 

356. 
Locke,  John,  essay  on  Underfikmiimg, 

L252. 
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Lookyeor,  Sir  J.  Nonnan,  oonnezioii 
with  the  JUader,  ii  119. 

LoooiiiotiTeB :  oharaoter  in  1837,  i. 
130 ;  aoheme  for  tetting  water  for, 
i.  161 ;  applianoe  for  showing  velo- 
city,  L  165,  622  sqq, ;  applianoe  for 
measuring  traotiTeforoe,  l  166;  triab 
of  Americans  on  lickey  incline,  i 
165.  179. 

Logic,  position  among  sciences,  ii. 
108,  239. 

London,  a  visit  to,  in  1837,  i  129  sqq, 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway:  i. 
160 ;  reminiscences  of,  i.  106,  126, 
130  sq.,  160,  186,  c/.  278,  292,  297. 

Londcm  and  North- Western  Railway, 
i.  269. 

London  library,  S.*s  membership  of 
ootmnittee,  ii.  281. 

London  Ratepayers*  Defence  League, 
u.  460. 

Longman  &  Co.,  L  451,  ii.  70. 

Lott,  Edward,  of  Derby:  life-long 
friend  of  S.,  L  192 ;  high  character, 
ib,  sq. ;  joins  8.  in  glee-8infi;ing,  L 
196 ;  8.  makes  a  sketch  of  him,  L 
198  ;  an  admirer  of  Carlyle,  i.  242 ; 
not  afndd  of  8.*s  influence,  L  276 ; 
8.*8  companion  on  holidays  and 
excursions,  L  317,  428  sgg.,  417,  473, 
iL  25,  94,  101,  218,  311,  387  aqq, ; 
mutual  visits,  u.  77,  292,  296,  379 
(c/.  216) ;  tours  America  with  8.,  ii. 
383,  887  aqq. ;  dubbed  by  reporters 
S.*s  "  leonine  friend,"  402. 

Letters  to:  literarv  activities 
(1843),  i.  225  sg. ;  on  the  faculty  of 
conscientiousness,  L  228 ;  on  reading 
Emerson,  i.  242  aq. ;  impressions  of 
Joseph  8turge,  L  261 ;  lir.  and 
Mrs.  Potter,  I  260,  277;  8hel]ey, 
i  261 ;  religious  discussions,  i.  265 ; 
his  marriage,  i.  266  sqq. ;  Welsh 
•oenery,  i.  270;  operas,  i.  274; 
quarrel  with  Fox,  Hmlerson  k  Co., 
L  281 ;  railway  schemes,  L  290 ; 
loneliness  in  London,  i.  320 ;  wo^ 
on  the  Eeonomuiy  i.  341  sqq. ;  Meyer- 
beer, i.  344 ;  Mary  Bar&n,  I  360 ; 
an  abortive  matrimonial  scheme, 
L  366;  studying  bones,  i.  368;  a 
visit  to  Carlyle»  i.  379  sq. ;  mis- 
cellaneous topics,  L  452 ;  on  standing 
for  Derby,  ii.  201 ;  emancipation 
from  early  bdiefB,  ii  288  «g. ;  xetult 


of  dining  well,  ii.  296;  Rule  II 
elections  at  Atheneum,  ii  297;  a 
Gladstone  dinner,  ib, ;  wreck  of  the 
'*  Dobhran,"  ii  307 ;  Qeorge  Eliot's 
death,  ii  363;  Beriioz,  ii.  370; 
social  doings  in  the  nor^  ii  372; 
Riviera  experiences,  ii  322,  323. 

Loutchitzky,  Prol  Ivan,  Kie£f»  ii  288 
(c/.  308). 

Lovat,  Lord,  fishing  incident^  ii  290  «gr. 

Lowe,  George,  C.E.,  ii.  484. 

Lowe,  Robt.  [Lord  Sherbrooke]: 
meeting?  with,  ii.  94,  297  ;  guest  of 
X  Qub,  ii.  117,  236. 

Lovalty,  what  is  true  t  ii  464. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John  [Lord  Avebury]: 
friend^p  initiated,  ii.  71 ;  his 
versatility,  72;  multifarious  occu- 
pations, f&. ;  thoughtful  kindness, 
u.  99  (e/.  136  sq,,  491  aq.) ;  Meta- 
physical Society,  ii  209;  meetings 
with,  ii.  297,  ko. ;  X  Gub,  ii  371. 

Lubbock,  Lady,  ii.  72. 

Ludd  Shorthand,  by  W.  G.  Spencer, 
i  214,  240,  ii  436. 

Lushington,  [Sir]  Godfrey,  meeting 
with,  ii.  95. 

Luther,  Martin,  gross  anthropomor- 
phism, ii.  189. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  PfincipUs  of 
Otology  criticized,  i.  176,  ii  7,  43. 
Cf.  ii  484. 

Lyme  Regis,  landslip  at,  ii.  318. 

Lynm,  Miss  Eliza,  «ee  Linton. 

Lyttelton,  Canon,  reprints  on  essay  by 
8.,  ii  30. 

Macclesfield,  artisan  riot  at,  i.  22 

McCrealock,  Gen.,  meeting  with,  ii  365. 

Mackay.  R.  W.,  ii.  484. 

McLeninan,  J.  F.,  advises  8.  to  play  at 
racquets,  ii.  66. 

Macleod,  H.  Dunning,  ii.  484. 

McLeod,  Miss,  of  Dimvegan,  ii  307. 

MacmUlafCa  Magazine^  contribution 
to,  ii.  49. 

Mail-bags,  Dookray*s  apparatus  im- 
proved by  a,  i  160. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  8.,  family  oiganiza- 
tion,  ii  289. 

Man  versus  the  Stale,  ii.  410. 

Mankind,  but  little  rational,  ii  366. 

<«  Manners  and  Fashion,"  i  434, 442  «g., 
iilO. 

Mansel,  Dean  H.  L,  ii  257. 
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Maawaring,  0.»  pabliaher,  jL  70,  483. 

ICairiftge :  meroantUe  view  once  general, 
L  16  «gr. ;  S.'t  opinionB  on,  L  267  «g., 
369,  478  (e/.  493,  ii  113,  445,  466, 
462) ;  feelings  ohaoged  by,  iL  448. 

liartiiieaa,  Mus  Harriet:  Tales  of 
PoliUeal  Economy,  L  110  ;  abridg- 
ment of  Oomte  reyiewed,  i.  445. 

Martineau,  Dr.  James :  S.*0  contro- 
yersy  and  friendly  intercourse,  iL 
245,  252;  on  Nonconformist 
austerity,  ii  429. 

*'  Maitineao  on  Erolntion,  Mr.,"  ii 
245. 

Mason,  Mr.,  dissenting  minister,  Derby, 
i.  312,  346. 

Masson,  ProL  David  :  introduces  S.  to 
reviews,  L  416 ;  invites  8.  to  write 
for  MaemiUan*s,  iL  48 ;  guest  of 
X  Club,  ii.  117  ;  proposes  professor- 
ship for  8.,  iL  147  ;  visit  to,  iL  158  a^.; 
early  ccmoeptions  of  Sociology,  ii. 
485.    C/.  iL484. 

Masters,  Dr.  M  .T.,  meeting  with,  ii.  355. 

Materialism,  repudiated  in  First  Prin- 
dples,  ii.  75. 

Mather,  Mr.,  Derby  sohoohnastw:  8. 
becomes  his  assistant,  L  122. 

Medical  students,  random  living  o^  i. 
141. 

Medico-Chirvrgieal  Memew,  contribu- 
tions to,  ii.  24  sq.,  28  sq.,  46. 

Memory,  failure  ascribed  to  rapid 
growth,  L  114. 

Merit,  not  always  duly  rewarded,  i.  34, 
60,  iL  380  «7. 

Metaphysical  Society,  formation,  iL 
209. 

Meteorology :  physiological  effects,  at 
high  altitudes,  ii.  237  ;  affected  by 
local  land  surface,  iL  251. 

"  Method  in  Education,"  essay  by  8. 
afterwards  published  as  **  Art  of 
Education,"  L  436  ^gg. 

Methodism,  dress  of  early  followers, 
L  19.    See  also  We^leyanism. 

Methodist  Magazine,  account  of  Jere- 
miah BretteSl  io,  L  8. 

Metric  System,  S.*8  appliance  for  com- 
puting equividents,  i.  526  sq,,  c/.  L 
217. 

Metropolitan  Anti-State-CSiurch  Asso- 
ciation, i.  237. 

Meyerbeer,  J.  L.,  exoeUenoe  as  operatic 
composer,  L  344. 


Miall,  Edward,  Editor  of  Nonamformist : 
8.'s  inteoduction  to,  L  208  ;  proposes 
journalistic  post  for  him,  L  226; 
articles  on  suffrage  extension,  L 
217  sq, ;  promotes  movement  for 
Church  dis^idowment,  iL  259. 

Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  critioized, 
iL  189  sg. 

BlidlMid  Railway,  L  140,  332. 

Milan,  ii.  346. 

Militancy,  movement  tot  checking,  iL 
329  sq,,  375  sqq, 

WIX,  John  Stuart:  System  of  Logie, 
L  242,  252.  391,  416,  u.  487 ;  oon- 
nexion  with  Westminster  Bevtew,  L 
372;  Carlyle's  attitude,  L  381; 
8.'s  first  meeting  with,  L  504; 
Essays,  iL  19 ;  advice  sought  about 
post  at  India  Office,  iL  23  (c/.  490) ; 
gives  8.  a  testimonial,  iL  39;  S.'s 
attitude  towards  utilitarianism, 
iL  88  sq, ;  lacked  discipline  in 
physical  science,  iL  89;  oo-pro- 
I^etor  of  Reader,  iL  118  «g. ;  S.*s 
article  in  Fortnightly,  iL  121  sq,; 
candour,  iL  121  sq.,  124;  8.'s  per- 
sonal impressions,  ib.  ;  election 
meeting,  iL  124 ;  generous  proponl 
to  help  8.,  iL  133  sqq.,  507,  510; 
help  declined,  iL  134  sqq. ;  appeal 
for  subscriptions,  iL  136  sq.,  491 
sq. ;  Eyre  case,  iL  143 ;  interesting 
evening  with,  iL  155 ;  attitude 
towards  science,  iL  156 ;  disUi»  of 
"  murderous  "  sport,  iL  213  ;  {oe- 
mature  death,  ii.  247;  position  in 
world  of  thought,  t6.  sq. ;  S.'s 
obituary  notice,  iL  506  sqq,    Cf.  iL 

Blillais,  Sir  John  E.,  on  dd  mastecs, 

ii.  196  n. 
Miller,  Hugh,  works  reviewed,  ii.  43  sq. 
ICilne-Edwaids,    Henri,    physiological 

division  of  labour,  ii.  166. 
Milnes,  R.  Monokton,  see  Houghton* 

Lord. 
Ifind :    interaction  of  body  and,  L  355 

sq.,  487,  iL  26 ;  duality,  L  396  a. ; 

idea    of    evolution    unpopular,   iL 

220.    See  also  Psychology. 
Mintum,  R.  B.,  an  American  friend  of 

8.,  iL  141 ;   S.*s  letter  on  American 

testimonial,  ii.  511. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  oonnexion  with 

Westminster  Beview,  L  372,  421. 
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Mooarohy,  &*•  views  on,  iL  464  sq. 

Monotony,  S.'t  ayerdon  to,  i.  261, 
331. 

MoocBom,  Capt.  W.  S.,  ohief  engineer, 
London  and  Binningham  Railway: 
L  138,  141,  145,  153,  155  sqq.,  165, 
172,  173 ;  his  kind  feeling  towards 
8.,  i.  161  sq, ;  work  at  Deepdene,  i. 
163  ;  leaves  S.  in  charge  of  a  young 
lady,  i  167  sqq, ;  Cornish  railway 
scheme,  L  178;  8.  regrets  aliena- 
tion, i.  183  »qq. 

Moorsom,  Birs.,  i  157. 

Moral  sentiments,  need  enlightenment 
in  complex  oases,  i.  143. 

*'  liorals  of  Trade,*'  ii.  29  aq. 

Morell,  Dr.  J.  D. :  a  friendly  critic  of  8., 
i.  468 ;  witty  remark,  iL  41.  Cf,  iL 
484. 

Morley,  John,  HP.:  cooperates  in 
soheme  for  disestablishment,  ii.  259 ; 
editor  of  Fart.  Bev.,  iL  312  sq.,  370 ; 
opposition  to  militancy,  ii.  330,  376. 

Money,  8amiie1,  M.P.,  interested  in 
S.*s  political  views,  L  368,  423,  444. 

Morning  Chroniele,  i.  219. 

Morning  Herald,  quoted,  ii.  498,  500. 

Morning  Post,  views  on  American  C^vil 
War  quoted,  iL  498,  500. 

Morning  Star,  quoted,  iL  498,  500. 

Morphia :  8.*s  use  of,  iL  93,  198,  454  ; 
effect  on  dreams,  iL  174  sqq, 

Mozley  family,  L  65. 

Mozley,  Anne*  i.  65. 

Mozlsy,  Bev.  Arthur,  i.  49. 

Mozley,  Canon  James,  i.  65. 

Moxley,  Bev.  Thomas :  reminisoenoes 
of  S.'s  uncle  and  father  critidr^, 
L  26  sqq,,  44  sqq. ;  misstatements 
concerning  origin  of  8ynthetic  Philo- 
sophy, L  549  sqq. 

Mudie's  library,  i.  304,  351. 

Murray,  ICr.,  science  lecturer,  L  86, 
150. 

Music :  8.  solaced  by  **  Those  Evening 
Bells,"  L  94 ;  grandeur  of  sacred,  L 
151,  ef,  431 ;  neglect  of  glee-singing, 
L  197;  operatic  L  274,  iL  444; 
8.'s  essay  on  its  origin  and  function, 
L  507  sa.  ;  orchestral,  iL  41 ;  exalta- 
tion of  feeling  produced,  iL  69; 
Darwin's  theory,  u.2ZSsq,;  Wagner 
criticized,  iL  297  sgg. 

Mussy,  Dr.  de,  remedy  for  insomnia^ 
ii92. 


Namss,  repetition  in  families,  L  64. 
Napier,  Col  [Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.],  L  100. 
Nasmvth,  Mr.  James :  trial  of  engine 
made  by,  L  180 ;  visit  to  his  works, 
ib. 
National  Review,  contribution  to,  L  503. 
National  TenMteranee  Chronicle  :  edited 
bv  Bev.  Thos.  8pencer,  i.  31 ;   8.'s 
obituary  notice  of  him,  i.  37. 
Natural  history,  liking  of  children  for, 

L71. 

Natural  selection :   not  recognized  by 

8.,   in  his  early  writings,  L   502; 

promulgation    of    theory,    iL    27 ; 

absorbMl  into  theory  of  evolution, 

iL  99sg. 

Nature :    a  strict  accountant,  L  404 ; 

artificial  forms  simulated,  iL  160  sgr. 

Nature,  oontroversy  on  physical  axioms 

ii.  258. 
Nebular  Hjrpothesii,  iL  15 ;  essay  on, 

ii.  21  sq„  438. 
Negation,    S.'s    doctrine    of    incon- 

cetvabilitv,  L  418,  472. 
New  York,  its  grandeur,  ii.  388. 
New  Zealand,  comparative  advantages 

of  hfe  in,  L  370. 
Newman,  Ptof.  Francis  W. :  meeting 
with,  i.  347  ;  gentle  manner,  L  348. 
Cf.  L  555.  iL  484. 
Newtcm,  8ir  Isaac,  works  studied  by 

8.,L  iia 
mapara,  S.'s  impressions  of,  ii.  394  sqq. 
Nightingales  of  Lea  Hurst,  i.  18,  375. 
Noneonfonniet,  The  (newspaper):  S.'s 
contributions  to,  i.  206,  207,  225, 
313;      letters    on     *'Tha     Proper 
Sphere  of  Government,"  L  208  eqq. ; 
Biiall's  articles  on  suffrage  exten- 
sion, L  217  sg. ;  founded  to  advocate 
disestablishment,   L  237 ;    religious 
liberality  exemplified,  ii.  246  sq. 
Nonconformists,  lukewarm  opposition 

to  militsnoy,  iL  377. 

Nonconformity :  a  trait  of  S.'s  family, 

L  6  sqq.,  11  sq.,  23,  39,  41,  iL  1^; 

associated  with  sscetioism,  iL  429  sq. 

North,  Miss  [Marianne],  meeting  with, 

iL355. 
North  British  Beoiew,  contributions  to, 

L  415,  438. 
North  Midland  Bailway,  L  140. 
Nottingham ;     8.*s     recollections    of 
chikuiood  at  Forest  Side,  L  67  ;  lace 
manufaoture,  L  68;    opposition  to 
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nShnjK  i-  S8S; 

of  bee-BModen^  n.  174. 


Oil  Iminiw  in  GtosrcBor  Bqpan,  1837» 
L  182. 

Oken,  Lonnz,  hk  Oomogaoj,  n.  480. 

Old  MMten,  «ee  Art. 

Okkwmiord,  borne  of  8.*t  anoestoa, 
L6. 

OpemComft,  iL  173. 

0pm,  8.*0  TiewB  on,  L  274^  344. 

Optom,  jee  Morphia. 

Oidutftkoo,  W.  Q.,  RJL,  adjnstoiAt 
of  oontracte  in  hit  piotoret,  L  234. 

Ordiih,  Edward,  of  Ing^by,  L  72  «gr. 

•«  Origin  and  Fonction  of  Music,'*  iL 
239. 

**  Origin  of  Anima]  Worship,**  iL  210. 

Oabome,  CoL,  a  promoter  of  Anti- 
Aggretsion  League,  iL  37& 

**  Over-legislation^'  L  444,  iL  & 

Owen,  Sir  Richard  :  L  194 ;  8.  attends 
leckoes  br,  L  368,  462 ;  experienoe 
of  pobhshkig,  L  393;  theory  of 
Tertehrate  skeleton  criticized  by  S., 
iL  24  «g.,  438. 

Oxenford,  John,  meeting  with,  L  347. 

Oxford  moTement,  its  aim  to  re- 
establish antiiori^,  L  49. 

Oxford  University:  study  of  8.*8 
books,  ii.  206;  attitude  towards 
evolntion,  iL  216. 

Oxygen,  distribntion  in  earth's  his- 
tory, i.  535  sq. 


Paost,  fo  James,  meeting  with,  iL 

218. 
Palmmtology,  8.*b  pi^wr  on  reciprocal 

dependence  of  animals  and  plants 

as  oearing  on,  L  246,  533  sgq, 
Paley,     Rev.     WilUam,     his     faulty 

srgnmentation,  L  265. 
Poff  Jfofl  Ootttte,  L  255  n. 
Paris:  8.*s  visits  to,  L  457, 492,  iL  311; 

public  dinner,  iL  31 1  «g. 
Parkee,   Miss  Bessie   [Mme.   BeDoc], 

meeting  with,  L  347. 
Parliament :    private   bill  procedure, 

L  272  aq,,  298;    8.'s  opinion  on 

standing  for,  iL  201  sq, ;   principles 

pooh-poohed,  ii.  373. 
**  Partiamentsiy  Reform :  theDsngers 

snd  the  Safeguards,"  iL  54  sq.,  366. 
Patrioioft,  Naamyth's  woria  at^  L  180. 


IV^  f0vie>w  of  "  FtograH, 
fte.,**  n.  3ia 

PembciAe,  Bari  of,  visit  to,  <^.  iL  32i 

Plnspectzve,  aa  tui^^t  by  S.'s  fsther, 
L107. 

Festalom,  J.  H.:  fikeness  of  a's 
grandfather  to,  L  17 ;  Dc  Helden. 
mater's  adiool,  L  322  Jf . 

Fswaey,  WlUa.,  iL  453. 

PhOamOwopiM^  T%e,  L  239. 

Pkdomjkiad  Magazine,  oontribotiont 
to,  L  189,  246,  313,  538,  646«9V- 

Philosophy :  identified  with  stokasm, 
L  366,  iL  304  (e/.  iL  229);  Lewes't 
ffistocy  awakens  8.'s  interest  in, 
L  378  «g. ;  positive  anakigoos  to 
natoal,  iL  110 ;  advice  to  wooU-be 
devotee,  iL  465  S99.;  sdentifio 
conception  of,  iL  486,  488  9q. 

«  Phikjsophy  of  Styte,- L  225, 406, 416, 

iL9. 

Phonography,  Pitman's  system  of,  l 
213  «v. 

Phrenological  Jowmal,  I  226,221. 

Fhrenokigy :  Sporzhdm's  lectures,  L 
200;  8.'8  early  faith  in,  L  903 
(c/.  297) ;  a's  paper  on  Benevokow 
and  Imitation,  L  225, 227 ;  Amstife- 
nees  and  Wonder,  L  246  «gr. ;  ^pG^ 
ance  for  measuring  heads^  L  297i 
640  •qq. 

Phreno-mesmerism,  L  227. 

Physics:  universality  of  oauBstion, 
iL  89;  truths  underiying  doctrine 
of  evolution,  iL  168;  controvewy 
concerning  axioms,  iL  257  sq. 

«*  Physiology  of  Lau^ter,"  iL  49. 

Physioscopy,  proposed  art  term,  iL  193. 

Pichot,  Amedee,  iL  484. 

PIgott,  E.  8.,  a  fri«id  of  8.,  L  mi 
yachting  excurmon  with  him,  L  482, 
483  sq,;  introduces  &  iso  Victor 
Hugo,  t6. ;  opinion  of  ordiestisl 
music  iL  41.    Cf.  iL  484. 

Pitoi,  The,  Birmingham  newspaper: 
a's  sub-editoiship,  L  248,  251  «99-. 
257,259;  hisoantributiais,L264<y. 

Pitmen,  [Sir]  Isaac,  system  of  phono- 
graphy, L  213  9q, 

Pitteburg,  U.aA.,  a's  visit  snd 
impressions,  iL  396  sg.  ^^ 

Planmg  machine,  patented  by  Jsciioo 
and  8.,  L  313  sqq.    Cf.  iL  435. 

Plato,  8.'s  opinion  of,  iL  442. 

Play,  evolution  <4  L  412. 
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Fleatnre,  its  inoreaimg  pursuit  a 
trait  of  progrMB,  i  412  sq,  (c/.  ii 
420). 

Poetry,  &.*•  Tiews  on«  i.  261  sqg,,  ii.  444. 

Poliiieal  InstUuiions^  iL  352  «gg.,  373, 
378. 

Pollook,  Sir  IVederiok,  co-editor  of 
JUad€r,iL  IIB  sq. 

Pompeii,  S.'8  visit  to,  ii.  184  m» 

Poor  Law :  reform  advocated  by  S.'s 
uncles,  L  23,  29,  33 ;  T.  Spencer's 
administration  at  Binton,  L  104; 
S.*s  contribution  to  B<Uh  Magaxint^ 
i  112 ;  letters  to  the  Noneof^ormist, 
1209. 

Pomdar  Science  Monihly,  founded  by 
Youmans,  ii  244  eq,,  364. 

Positive  philosophy,  wrongly  identified 
with  Gomte's  system,  iL  110. 

Potter,  Beatrice  [Mrs.  Sidney  Webb], 
iL412. 

P6tter,  Richard:  S.'s  friendship, 
L  260  eg.,  277 ;  traits,  i.  260;  pro- 
posed tour  in  U.&,  i.  204 ;  on  S.'s 
scheme  of  aerial  locomotion,  i.  303 ; 
8.'s  viuts,  i.  311,  321,  427  eq.,  480, 
iL  61,  00,  217,  803,  311,  321,  328, 
870,  412,  447  ;  praises  New  Zealand, 
i.  322  ;  connexion  with  Oreai  Baekm 
steamship,  L  328 ;  proposes  cure  for 
S.'s  rationaHsm,  i.  478 ;  S.  interests 
his  children  in  natural  history,  ii.  42. 

Fitter,  Mrs.  Richard  {nie  Heyworth) : 
S.'s  characterisation,  L  260;  long 
discussions  with  S.,  L  311 ;  S.'s 
letter  on  cultivation  of  affections, 
L  478  eq. ;  gives  him  a  haunted 
room,  i.  480 ;  her  death,  ii.  379. 

Potter,  Miss  [sister  of  Richard  P.],  u. 
444. 

Potter,  Theresa,  iL  355.  See  also 
Qripps,  and  Holt. 

Powell,  Major  J.  W.,  meeting  with, 
iL398. 

Preface,  by  8.,  L  vii-viiL 

Presentiments,  S.  never  found  one 
verified,  L  401. 

Priaulx,  Osmond  de  Beauvoir :  meet- 
ings with,  ii.  01 ;  sumptuous  dinners, 
t5.     Cf.  ii.  484. 

Frichardy  W.  B.,  railway  engineer,  L 
236  aq.,  I  281,  284  eq„  200  sqq,,  208. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  visit  to,  ii.  411. 

PrindfieB  of  Biology,  iL  15,  87,  102, 
113»  120  eqq.  -,  Huxley  and  Hooker 


criticize  proofs,  ii.  103  {cf,  475  eqq,) ; 
not  sent  out  for  review,  iL  130. 

Prindplee  of  Ethics,  original  turo- 
gramme,  ii.  16,  87 ;  Data  of  Bthice, 
ii.  314. 

Prindplea  of  Psychology  (1855):  in- 
ception snd  execution,  i.  212, 301  sq,, 
445,  456,  460  sq. ;  origin  of  some 
ideas  in,  i.  446 ;  leading  doctrines, 
L  460  sqq,;  sale,  L  482,  504; 
snthropocentric  view  predominates, 
L  500;  evolutionary  ideas,  L  552, 
iL  10  sq,,  13. 

PHndples  of  Psychology  (1867-70),  ii. 
16,  87,  170,  100,  220,  223  «7. ;  first 
vol  not  sent  for  review,  ii.  221; 
^vndall's  reference  at  Belfsst,  ii. 
283 ;  critioiBms  necessitate  sn  addi- 
tion on  **  Congruities,"  iL  3^ 

Prineifdes  of  Sociology :  u.  16,  52,  273 
sqq,,  276  sq.,  200,  312 ;  "  Domestic 
Institutions"  an  after-thought,  iL 
280 ;  S.'s  desire  to  complete,  iL  450. 

Printers,  unpunctuatity,  iL  330. 

Printing,  see  l^rpography. 

**  Prison  Ethics,^'  ii.  48,  40. 

Proctor,  R.  A.,  on  nebula,  iL  22. 

''Progress:  ito  Law  and  Cause": 
L  462,  400  sqq, ;  germ  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  iL  11,  167;  Paulhan's 
review  iL  310 ;  contains  rudiments 
of  a  cosmogony,  iL  480. 

"  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,  The  ": 
S.'s  letters  to  the  Nonconfonnisl  on, 
L  207  S99.,  220  sq,,  265,  273,  305, 
330,  551 ;  evoluticmary  ideas,  iL  7  ; 
analytic  method  exem^ified,  ii.  432 ; 
motive  in  writing,  ii.  440. 

Propitiation,  exemplified  by  a  retriever, 
ii.  236. 

Psychology :  Kant's  doctrine  of  Time 
and  Space  rejected,  L  252  sq. ;  orisin 
of  S.'s  interest  in,  L  378  sq. ;  double 
consciousness,  L  306;  a  natural 
history,  ii.  107. 

Public  Schools,  qualities  of  masters  in, 
L  120. 

Publishing,  S.'s  experiences  of,  i.  356, 
iL7a463. 

Pyne,  J.  B.,  artist,  L  232. 

QuAKMBB,  S.'8  early  connexion  with,  L 
85. 

Quarleriy  Review:  Mbzley's  reminis- 
cences, L  540;  rejected  essays,  iL 
84 
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19jf.,80;  nwkfw  oi  Fini  PrimeipUMt 
ii2ff7. 
Qqori  School,  L  25. 

Raoqusts,  reoommended  to  S.  as 
MmvMb  dhrenioii,  u.  06  «g. 

BMolifie,  Hn.,  dotbIi  devoiired  by  S., 
in  bojiiood,  L  77. 

Badiealicm :  8. 'a  miole  wean  the  white 
hat  of,  L  23 ;  8.*0  eariy  Ifianingi  to» 
i.203. 

**  Baihray  Ifbraband  Baihray  PoHcy," 
eaaay  on,  L  444,  446,  450  tqq. 

Bailwayt :  •peed  and  rolling  stock  in 
1837,  L  129  sgr ;  S/s  leminiscenoes 
of  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
%b.  sqq. ;  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
Railway,  L  140  S99. ;  eyolutioo 
d  great  mtems,  i  140,  c/.  269;  engine 
trials  on  Lickay  incline,  L  165, 179  »q. ; 
ooQtraoi  and  day  labour,  L  172; 
mani*  schemes,  L  283  #97.,  288,  290 
sqq,,  298,  325  jf. ;  Bnmel's  achieve- 
ments criticized,  L  327  sq, ;  Midland 
Railway  starts  Saturday  afternoon 
excursions,  i  332 ;  8.*8  disdosures  of 
corrupt  practices,  L  450  sq. 

Ransom,  l>r.  W  H. :  consulted  by  S., 
i,  475  (e/.  481,  497,  499,  ii  173) ; 
meetiDg  with,  ii.  143. 

Raphael,  criticism  of,  L  351,  iL  228. 

Rathbone,  WilUam,  M.P.,  iL  330. 

Beader  newspaper,  iL  118  sqq. 

Reason:  unqualified  supremacy,  the 
superstitioo  of  philosophers,  L  253 ; 
little  efiect  on  conduct^  iL  366.  8u 
afM>  InteDeot 

**  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Bl  Gomte,"  iL  110  sg., 
C/.485SW. 

Reay,  Lord,  meeting  with,  iL  355. 

Reay,  Lady  (formeriy  Mis.  MitcheU), 
visits  to.  iL  292  (c/.  329). 

"  Recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis,*'  iL  21  aq. 

Reeve,  Henry  {Edinlnurgh  Bev,),  meet- 
ing with,  iL  279. 

Reli^on :  Mr.  Mozley's  conception,  L 
46 ;  immortality,  L  58,  iL  357,  379  ; 
S.'8  views,  L  150  sqq,^  346  (c/.  L  158, 
ii.  6,  466  sqq.) ;  Paley  and  Strauss 
compared,  L  265  sq. ;  S.*8  views  lead 
to  rupture  of  friendship,  L  275  sq. ; 
views  in  Soded  Statics^  L  360; 
ghost-theory,  L  443  ;  authority  and 


tradition,  iL  85;    fiberaUzatioQ  in 

RngUnH,  u.  246  sq. ;    rewards  of 

virtue  and  vice,  iL  380  sq, 
Rembrandt,  '^  Lesson   in  Anatomy  " 

critidaed,  iL  379. 
R^usat,  C.  de,  ii.  484. 
Renan,  Ernest^  lettw  to  S.  referred  to, 

iL  126. 
Renunciation,  Goethe's  doctrine  o^  i. 

279. 
'*  Replies  to  Criticisms,"  iL  267. 
**  RepcesentativB      Government,"      L 

510  sg. 
Reviewers :  methods  criticized,  L  364» 

iL  75  sq,,  105,  373  ;  S.  withhokb  his 

woi^  iL  131,  221  (e/.  300) ;  whMt 

comes  <^  ignoring,  iL  457. 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  iL  489. 
Rhythm :     illustrated    in    vogue    of 

artists,  L  235;    universality  of,  iL 

19;    displayed  in  political  move- 
ments, iL  367,  369. 
Ribot,    Plrol   Th.,   letter   on   French 

oflKdal  recognition  of  S.'s  works,  iL 

326. 
Ritchie,  Mrs.  R.  Thackeray,  meeting 

with,iL  228. 
Riviera,  winter  amenities,  iL  320  s§, 

(e/.  322). 
Roe,  Emily,  L  267. 
Roebuck  [J.  A.],  iL  40. 
Rogers,  H.  D.,  iL  484. 
RoUeston,  Pro!  George,  meeting  with, 

L456. 
Rome,  S.'s  impressions  of,  iL  187  sgq, 
Roupell,  C,  meeting  with,  iL  355. 
Royal   Society,   afidrs   discussed   bj 

Xaub,  iL  116. 
RumbaO,  J.  Q.,  phrenological  charao- 

terization  of  S.,  L  200  sq. 
Ruskin,  John,  S.'s  opinion  of  8kmu  of 

Venice,  L  351. 
Russell,  Lord  Arthur,  meeting  with, 

iL  279,  355. 
Russia :   translations  of  S.'s  wc^ks,  iL 

126, 288, 308  ;  translator  prosecuted, 

ii.  157 ;  enthusiasm  of  students,  iL 

308. 

Sachs,  Julius  von,  on  drculation  in 

plants,  iL  128. 
St.   Andrew's  University:   S.  declines 

Rectorship  and  degree,  iL  232  sq. 
St  Malo,  i.  458. 
Salisbury,  Marquis  o^  iL  459. 
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Sand,  George,  Ctriyle's  opinions,  L  382. 
Sanitary  adminiateation :    8.*8    yiewa 

in  letters  on  '*  The  Proper  Sphere  of 

QoTemment,"  i  209. 
Saturday  afternoon  holiday:  rare  in 

1839,    i.    145;    railway   excursion 

introdaced  by  Ifidland  Railway,  L 

382. 
Saturday  Beview,  u.  254;    views  on 

American  Civil  War  quoted,  ii  499. 
Savages:    oaUonsness,  i.  79;   rigidity 

of   custom,    L    440   9q. ;     lack   of 

curiosity,  L  477. 
Sayoe,  Prof.  A.  H.,  meeting  with,  iL  340. 
Scaife,     Mr.,     of    Birmingham    and 

Gloucester  Railway,  I  169. 
Scale  of  Equivalents,  aj^liance  devised 

by  S.,  i  166^  525  sgg. 
Scheppig,   Dr.   Richsjd,  compiler  of 

Descrtpiive  Socklogy,  ii.  266,  270, 

349  sgr. 

hliemann,    ]>r.    Heinrich,    meeting 

with,  ii  297. 
Science :   popular  conception,  i.  447  ; 

position  in  education,  ii   36  sg. ; 

classification,  iL  106  sgrg.,  168 ;  Hill's 

attitude,  ii.  156 ;  the  true  man  of, 

rejects  doubtful    evidence,  iL  220 

(c/.  iL  469). 
Scotland:     scenery,    L    430,    iL    67, 

214,  290 ;  curious  geologic^  forma- 
tions, iL  80;    story  of  hotel  ezM- 

dsm,  ii.  371. 
Sculpture,  defective  rendering  of  hair 

in  ancient,  L  206. 
Seochi,  Father  Nicoolo,  meeting  with, 

iL  187. 
Secrets,  difficulty  of  keeping,  iL  38. 
Sections,  S.'s  appliance  for  plotting,  i. 

287.538. 
Self-esteem:     striking    example,    iL 

250  sg. 
Self-sacrifice,  excess  brings  suffering, 

u.  93. 
Sellar,  Prof.  [W.  Y.],  iL  45,  68. 
Senility,  conservatism  of,  iL  463. 
Sensations:    not  to  be  disobeyed,  L 

186;    trustworthy  guides,   ii.   20; 

not  identical  with  emotions,  iL  21  n. 
Shakespeares  of  Stourbridge,  ii.  161. 
Shakespeare,  W.,  droU  remark  of  S.*s 

hosteiBS,  ii.  87. 
Shares :  speculation  in,  during  railway 

mania,  i.  283  sg.,  288  sg. ;   should 

traffic  be  restricted  by  law  t  L  289. 


Sharpey,  Prof.,  ii.  484. 

Sheltoy,  P.  B.,  poetry  admired  by  S., 

L  260  sg.,  269,  295. 
Shickle,  Miss  Emma,  S.*s  hostess,  ii. 

146. 
Shooting,  pleasures  of,  iL  229. 
Shorthand  :   W.  G.  Spencer's  system, 

L    54,   213  sg.,   240  sg.,   296  sg. ; 

Pitman's  system,  L  213;    advan- 
tages in  dictation,  iL  S^3. 
Sidgwick,  Prof.  Henry,  a  critic  of  S., 

iL  257,  363. 
Siemens  [Sir  0.  W.],  meeting  with,  ii. 

355. 
Sieveking,  Dr.  [Sir]  K  H.,  iL  46,  484. 
Silchester  ruins,  iL  279. 
Silsbee,  B.  A.,  American  friend  of  S., 

iL  53,  84,  97,  157. 
Simeon,  Rev.  Ghas.,  evangelical  leader, 

L  26,  28,  101. 
Simon,  Jules,  ii.  484. 
Singing,  Wilhelm's  system,  i.  196. 
Sivori,  violinist,  ii.  41. 
Skew  arches,  S.'s  letter  on,  L  517  sg. 
*"  Sleepy    Hollow,"    an    ideal    burial 

place,  iL  405. 
Sligo,  Lord  and  Lady,  meeting  with, 

U.355. 
Smalley,  G.  W.,  meeting  with,  ii.  355. 
Smith,  Adam,  Theory  of  Moral  8enH- 

menu,  iL  229,  378. 
Smith,  Benj.  Leigh,  L  375. 
Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin:  meeting  with, 

iL  305 ;  sympathy  and  controversy 

with  S.,  ii.  306.    C/.  iL  484. 
Smith,  Ifiss  Leigh,  L  347. 
Smith,    Octavius   H. :     S.'s   political 

views  lead  to  friendship,  L  375 ;   S. 

commenoes  a  long  senes  of  visits, 

L  490 ;    senial  character,  t6. ;    S.'s 

appreciation  of  friendship,  L  504 ; 

supporter  of  rationalistic  press,  iL 

33  ;  co-proprietor  of  Beader,  iL  119 ; 

political  supporter  of  Mill,  iL  124  ; 

death,  iL  229  49.    Cf.  ii.  484. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Octavius,  good  nature,  L 

490. 
Smith,   Valentine    (son  of    Octavius 

Smith),  wreck  of  his  yacht,  iL  307. 

Cf.  328,  372 ;  kindness  to  S.,  iL  410. 
Smith,     William,     M.P.     (father    of 

Octovius  Smith),  L  374. 
Smith  A  Elder,  L  462  sg. 
Soar,     Elizabeth,    S.'s    great-graod- 

mother,  L  10. 

8i« 
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SooUliim,  fortheied  by  franohiae  ex* 
tonnont.  i  221,  ii  56  (e/.  431). 

'*  Sooul  QiipttusiB,"  ii  48. 

Social  SkUtes^  Ao. :  oruon  in  letten 
on  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Govenimeiit,'* 
L  212,  306,  ii  432;  yiewa  on 
iwntiment  of  juetioe,  L  229  (e/.  ii 
16, 273) ;  alleged  influenoe  of  Oomte, 
L  256  n.,  350,  iL  487 ;  writing  and 
leTiaion,  L  304  ag^  314,  310,  331, 
353  sqq, ;  induction  and  deduction 
ezhiUted,  i  306;  pabliahing  diffi- 
cultiee,  L  356  sq.,  ii.  455 ;  choioe  of 
title,  L  358  agr. ;  imaginary  review, 
L  360  sqq,^  ii  74 ;  reception,  i  364, 
367,  409;  social  reeulta,  i  366; 
further  revision  for  second  edition, 
i  367 ;  CTohitioiiary  Tiewa,  i  384, 
561  n.,  662,  ii.  166;  analysis  and 
mthesis,  i  416,  ii.  432;  positiye 
theism  implied,  ii  7;  m^turalism, 
%b, ;  stjie,  ii  30 ;  o|ank>ns  after- 
wards qualified,  ii  365  sq. ;  was  to 
haye  been  anonymous,  ii  449; 
Henry  Qeorge  and  the  land  question, 
ii  459  jg. ;  yon  Baer's  law  antici- 
pated, ii  488. 

Society,  S.'s  reasons  ior  restricting 
intercourse,  ii  228  (c/.  280). 

Sociology:  &*s  early  views,  i  209, 
210  «g.,  256,  ii  9 ;  alleged  use  of 
word  in  S.*s  PUot  artidee,  i.  255  fi. ; 
doctrine  of  social  organism,  i  364, 
604,  611,  ii  8,  433  agr.,  465,  487  ; 
growth  of  perscmal  liberty,  i  440  sq. ; 
survival  of  fittest,  ii  5,  7  ;  rhythm, 
ii  19 ;  a  natural  hiatory,  ii  107 ; 
division  of  labour,  ii  166;  di£br- 
entiation  of  control,  t6. ;  compared 
with  history,  ii  186,  263,  266; 
evolution  of  habitations,  ii  186  sq. ; 
domestic  instituticMia,  ii.  289 ;  inter- 
action of  units  and  aggregate,  ii 
465  jf . ;  Comte*8  conception,  ii 
485^99. 

Somerset  House,  river  promenade,  i. 
399. 

South  Wales  Railway  Oompany,  i  34, 
326  «7. 

South  Western  Bailwav,  i  460. 

Southampton  graving  docks,  i  236. 

Space,  origin  of  intuition,  ii  89. 

Speaker,  The,  i  167  n. 
Specialized      Adminiatmtion,*'      ii 


Speeies :  S.'s  early  views,  i  176, 387  af^ 

389  «g.,  501  9q. ;  Darwin's  doctrine 

confounded  with  evolution,  i  662^ 
Speeiator  :  review  of  Fint  PrmeipUat 

ii  75 ;  views  on  American  Gml  War 

quoted,  ii  499  «g. 
Spencer  family :  genealogy,  i  8  aff. ; 

location  in  Derbyshire,  L  9  ajf. ; 

characteristics,  i   10  sqq,,  39  wqq^ 

208,  346,  ii  280,  43a 
Spencer,  Anthony,   of   Kiric    Ireton, 

i9,  la 
Spencer,  Catherine  (n^  Taylor) :   &'s 

grandmother,  i   11,   19  sqq^   198; 

knew  John  Wesley,  i  19. 
Spencer,  Henry,  S.'s  undb,  i  22  tfjf 

39  #97.,  94. 

SPUrOXB,  HXBBXBT : 

L       AneeaiTf;       IL       Carter; 
UL  CharaeterisUee ;  IV.  OpMane; 
V.  Inve$iUon8,  devices,  ^  ;  VL  IKs- 
ereationa ;  VIL  WriUngs  :  (a)  Etaays 
and  minor  publications ;  (6)  System 
of  Synthetic  Philosophy;  (e)  Auto- 
biography;   (d)    DesoriptivB    Sooi- 
dkiaj;    (e)   Education;    (/)  Essava 
[odleoted];    {g)  Man    venoa    the 
State;  (A)  Social  Statics ;  (f)8tady 
of  Sociology ;  (/)  American  reprint^ 
ko.;  jk)  Tranriatioiia 
L  Aneedry: 
Remote,  i  3  agg. ;    oharaoteristios^ 
i  6*97.,  10  eq. ;  foniffk  derivatian* 
i   6 ;  Grandparenta,  i    14  aff. ; 
Parents :  father  {v.  post,  Spenoer, 
W.  G.) ;  mother  (v.  post,  Spenoei; 
Mrs.  W.  G.). 
EL  Career: 
Ghiklhood:    birth,  i  63;    b^itism, 
ib, ;  eariiest  recoUeotions,  i  64  sjq. ; 
backwardness,  i  66,  67  «f  . 
Boyhood  and  youth:    i   70  aff. ; 
narrow  escape  from  drowning  i 
73  sq, ;  maternal  vigilance  riuSed, 
i  77;   parental  diKapline,  i  82; 
father's  ideal,  to  be  useful  menUwr 
of   society,    i    82   (<^.  ii    139); 
Methodist  and  Quaker  Tn^^>*»ng^ 
i  83 ;  education  at  Derby,  i  84, 
SI  sqq.;  at  Hinton  Charterhouse, 
i  93,  99  a^g. ;  flight  from  Hintao, 
i94;  visit  to  Charles  Fox,  i  105; 
first  journalistic  contribution^  i 
HI ;   life  at  Hinton  reviewed,  i 
115  sq.;   not  a  "good**  boy,  i 
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117 ;  three  montht  as  teacher,  L 
122^9. 

Engineering,  first  stage:  London 
and  Birmingham  Riulway,  nnder 
Charles  Fox,  L  125,  120  sgq. ; 
Qreenwich  Railway,  i.  139 ;  Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester  Ridlwav, 
Worcester,  L  140  sqq. ;  Powiok, 
engineering  secretary,  L  155  »qq. ; 
flirtotion,  l  167  sqq,  (ef.  178) ;  post 
in  loco,  department  declined,  L 
183 ;  clouded  relations  with  chief, 
L  183  sqq. 

Life  at  home :  mathematica]  studies, 
L  189;  turning  point  in  career,  L 
190 ;  first  sight  of  sea,  i  193 ; 
scheme  for  flood  preyention, 
Derhy,  L  203. 

Journalism  and  politics :  letters  to 
Noneanfonnist,  I  207  sqq,,  229  sq. ; 
Complete  Suffrage  moTement,  L 
218  sqq, ;  conference  with  Char- 
tists, i  219;  friends*  views  of 
political  leanings,  t  221  sqq, ;  per- 
sonal advancement  never  thought 
<^,  i.  223 ;  journalism  in  London, 
i.  225  sqq, ;  reads  Bentham,  L 
226;  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  i. 
241;  sub-editorship  of  Pilot,  L 
248,  251  sqq,;  visit  to  Joseph 
Sturge,  i  251  (e/.  259);  reads 
Kant,  i  252. 

Engineering,  second  staoe  {ef.  I 
236) :  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
extension,  L  257  sqq, ;  lifelong 
friendships  commenced,  i.  261, 
277 ;  a  friendship  severed  on 
religious  grounds,  i.  275  sq, ;  with 
Fox,  Henderson,  A  Co.,  i.  277, 
281  ;  assistant  to  W.  B.  Priohatd, 
i.  285  sqq, ;  interested  in  "  develop- 
ment theory,*'  i  295;  engineer- 
ing abandoned,  i  298. 

Journalism  and  authorship:  Social 
Statics  projected,  i.  304  sq,,  314, 
319;  studies  style,  i.  314  sq, ; 
electioneerinff  at  Eierby,  L  815, 
321 ;  futile  Ufe  at  home,  i.  321 ; 
thoughts  of  emiffration,  i.  322 
(c/.  370) ;  scheme  for  Pestalozzian 
school,  L  323  sq, ;  encounter  with 
Brunei,  i  327  ;  Standard  of  Fru- 
dom,  I  331  {cf.  329) ;  sub-editor- 
ship of  Economist  {cf.  i  329  sq.), 
I  332  sqq. ;   previoos  oareer  re- 


viewed, L  835 ;  Whittington  Qub, 
t  342 ;  agnostic  attitude  declared, 
i.  346 ;  Chapman's  soir^,  L  347  ; 
reads  Coleridge's  Idea  of  Life,  i. 
351 ;  Social  Statics  published,  i. 
354  sqq, ;  social  results,  i  365, 
375 ;  matrimonial  scheme,  L  365 
{cf.  369);  pessimism,  i.  367; 
attends  Owen*s  lectures,  i.  368 
(cf,  462);  serious  thoughts  of 
emigrating,  L  370  {cf,  322) ;  friend- 
ship with  O.  H.  Smith,  i.  375; 
G.  H.  Lewes,  i  376 ;  interest  in 
philosophy  aroused,  i.  378,  392; 
meets  Cari^e,  i  379;  begins 
writing  fOT  Westminster  Bev.,  i. 
384 ;  von  Baer*s  fwrnula,  ib, ; 
Leader,  I  385 ;  authors  and  book- 
sellers at  war,  L  392;  acquahit- 
ance  with  Qeotgp  Eliot,  i.  394  sqq. ; 
Huxley,  L  402;  Leigh  Hunt,  I 
407  ;  legacy  from  uncle  Thomas, 
i.  415;  sub-editorship  resigned^ 
ib,,  4/2S ;  introduced  to  quarterly 
reviews,  L  415 ;  acquaintance  with 
Tyndall,  L  418;  Swiss  tour,  L 
428 ;  cardiac  trouble,  I  432,  448  ; 
conversion  attempted,  L  433 ; 
ghost  theory,  i.  443 ;  meeting 
with  namesakes,  i  454 :  doctrine 
of  evolution  germinates,  i  462; 
funds  get  low,  L  463 ;  overwork, 
L  464 ;  clmmic  bad  health  com- 
mences, i.  468;  call  on  YioUx 
Hugo,  i  484;  Comte,  L  493; 
doctor  condemns  sectary  Hfe,  1. 
497  {cf,  ii.  67) ;  acquaintance  with 
J.  S.  Mill,  i.  504 ;  mental  develop- 
ment reviewed,  ii.  5  sqq. 
System  of  Philosophy :  projected,  IL 
14;  universality  of  rhythm,  ii, 
19;  seeks  official  post,  ii.  23, 
39  sq,,  44  {cf,  51) ;  schemes  for 
launching  philosophy,  ii.  31  sq. ; 
employs  amanuensis,  ii.  35; 
Ortgin  of  Species,  n.  50  {cf,  100) ; 
programme  of  pldlosophy  printed, 
ii.  51,  479  sqq,  (list  of  first  sub- 
eoribcvs,  u.  484) ;  help  from 
America,  ii.  53;  expectations  of 
achievement,  ii.  56;  philosophy 
commenced,  ii.  61 ;  first  number, 
ii.  63;  an  opporUine  legacy,  iL 
64;  subsoribm  default,  ii  65, 
70  {cf.  132);  new.piibKshflC8».li. 
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70;  ftconaintunoe  witii  Bo8k»  ii. 
71;  Lubbock,  t6. ;  FirM  Prin- 
eijies  published,  iL  74 ;  insomnia, 
ii.  92;  X  dub  filmed,  iL  115; 
Reader  newspaper,  ii.  118;  first 
and  last  parliamentary  Tote,  ii. 
125;  botanical  experiments,  ii. 
126 ;  Biology  completed,  iL  129 ; 
financial  difficultias,  iL  132 ;  ces- 
sation decided  on,  ii  133 ;  friends 
come  to  the  rescue,  ib.  sqq, ; 
father's  death  and  bequest,  iL 
138  sg. ;  American  testimonial, 
iL  140  {cf.  266) ;  Eyre  case,  iL 
142;  setUes  at  Bayswater,  iL  145 ; 
UniTersity  appointments  declined, 
iL  147  (e/.  282  sqq,);  mother's 
death,  iL  149 ;  FirM  Prindfiles  re- 
cast, iL  154;  SynikeHe  PhSUmtphy 
namied,  iL  167 ;  publishing 
methods,  ii.  163. 
Later  life :  growth  of  oTolutionary 
ideas,  iL  165  9qq, ;  DesenpUve 
Sociology  initiated,  ii.  171  «?. 
(c/.  261  •qq.) ;  morphia,  iL  174 ; 
election  into  Athenisum,  iL  177 ; 
tour  in  Italy,  iL  178  •gq. ; 
ffood-bye  to  adversity,  iL  207 
(c/.  462);  life  at  Athenaum,  ii. 
224 ;  International  Scientific 
Series,  iL  227  sg.,  230,  232,  242, 
258  ;  social  connexions  restncted, 
iL  2S28;  University  dignities  de- 
clined, iL  232  9qq, ;  relations  witix 
Mr.  Gladstone,  iL  254  «g.,  297 ; 
controversy  with  physicists,  iL 
257 ;  disestablishment  agitation, 
iL  259;  American  gift  declined, 
iL  268 ;  career  reviewed,  iL  273 ; 
Athen»um  Committee,  iL  280; 
Copyright  Commission,  iL  296; 
Sociology,  VoL  I  completed,  ii. 
299 ;  serial  issue  dropped,  iL 
300;  public  dinner,  Paris,  ii. 
311  sg. ;  visit  to  Biviera,  iL  320 ; 
Data  of  Etkic^  iL  324;  French 
official  recognition,  iL  326,  347; 
Ceremonial  Inetihdions,  ii.  330; 
Nile  tour,  ii.  333  ag. ;  Venice,  iL 
343;  Des.  Sociology  ceases,  ii. 
351 ;  daily  routine,  iL  354 ; 
another  American  gift  declined, 
ii.  372;  Political  InetiiMHane 
finished,  ii.  373 ;  Anti- Aggression 
League,   ii.    375   agg. ;     visit   to 


America,    IL    387    agg. ;     pubUo 

dinner,  iL  406;    inv^Uid  life,  iL 

411a9g.,452ag. 
HL  Characteristics: 
Absorption  of  mind,  L  76,  iL  40, 179, 

184,  391. 
Advancement,    material,    disregard 

for,  L  356,  e/.  iL  449,  455. 
Ambition,  iL  449. 
Analogy,  perception  of,  iL  433  sq. 
Analytic  method,  L  417,  iL  223,  432. 
Animals,  kindness  to,  L  80  {cf.  iL 

213). 
Arohitectimio  instinct,  iL  450,  454. 
Artistic :  drawing,  i.  19,  74  ag.,  85, 

198  ag.,  iL  114 ;  modelling,  L  29. 
Asceticism,  cf.  L  28.    {See  Stoicism.) 
Atmospheric  sensitiveness,  iL  114. 
Authority,  disregard  <rf,  L  11  sq.,  79, 

103,  144,  199,  279,  379,  iL  196, 

438,  44L 
Beauty,   appreciation   of  feminine, 

iL  ^5. 
Castie-building,  L  76, 123, 175,  u.  435. 
CausaUty,  L  89,  152,  211,  417,  iL 

5  sq.,  431. 
Children,  liking  for,   cf.  L  ^8,  ii. 

42,iL447. 
Criticism,  iL  438,  443. 
Differ,  tendency  to,  L  332. 
Education,  L  vii-viiL 
Ear  stoppers,  iL  452. 
Excursiveness,  i.  134,  iL  435. 
Facetiousness,  cf.  iL  215. 
Fault-finding,  iL  430,  438,  443. 
Fearlessness,  moral,  L  105,  iL  439. 
Ficti<m,  taste  for,  L  146,  174. 
Filial  obligation,  cf.  L  60,  iL  149; 

affection,  ii.  99  {cf.  L  60,  iL  149). 
Idleness,  L  105,  109  sq.,  296. 
Impatience,  iL  430. 
Independence,  L  133. 
Induction,  L  305,  ii.  127,  431. 
Inherited  traite,  L  6, 8, 11  ag.,  iL  162, 

426  agg. 
Insomnia,  L  480,  494t,  n.  454. 
Instruction,  L  vii-viiL 
Insubordination,  L  79,  81  sq.,  iL  441. 
Inventiveness,  iL  435  (v.  list). 
Justice,  sense  of,  L  184. 
linguiBtic  studies,  diidike  of ,  L  85, 88, 

108  ag.,  115,159. 
Locality,  sense,  LIU  {cf.  85). 
Mathematics,  L  102,  115,  132. 
Mem<H7,  L  81. 
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Militanoy,   opposition   to,   iL   329, 

376  sqq. 
Monotony,  ayersion  from,  L  331  (c/. 

261). 
Natund  history  of  S.,  i  vii-viiL 
Nonconformity,  ii.  162  (c/.  i.  6,  11). 
Peaoeableness,  L  79. 
Physique,  i.  78,  ii.  427. 
Sanguine  mood,  i.  474,  ii.  339. 
Secrets  difficult  to  keep,  iL  38. 
Self-reliance,  L  103,  112. 
Stoicism,  absent,  i.  366,  iL  229,  304. 
Sympathy,  L  80,  ii.  213,  441. 
Synthesis,  ii.  431,  460. 
lliought:  preferred  to  reading  and 

tolking,  L  361,  iL  397  (c/.  L  81); 

method  pursued,  L  399,  iL  199,  c/. 

449. 
Voice,  c/.  L  109. 

Wrinkles,  absence  of,  L  399,  401. 
V.  OpmiouB :  (Me  o^  General  Index) 
AffnoBticism,  c/.  L  346. 
Alcohol,  L  318. 
American  Civil  War,  iL  210  sgg., 

497  «99* 

Americans:  iL  402;  over  devolaon 
to  work,  ii.  406 ;  kindness,  ii.  408. 

Art:  L  204,  206,  232,  u.  346;  Tur- 
ner, i.  ^3  9qq, ;  Ruskin,  i.  361 ;  old 
masters,  ii.  84,  188  «gg.,  228,  236, 
379,  443 ;  J.  B.  Burgess,  ii.  236 ; 
Venice,  iL  343  aqq,;  pursuit^  ii. 
461. 

Billiards,  ii.  226. 

Biography,  L  32, 37, 436,  ii.  284, 327. 

Brunei,  L  K.,  i.  327. 

Carlyle,  T.,  L  242,  312,  379  9qq. ; 
renunciation,  L  279 ;  Cromtodl,  L 
296. 

Cathedral  mudo,  L  431,  IL  218. 

Character  and  institutions,  ii.  366  sg., 
466 ;  bodily  structure,  ii.  417  sqq. 

Christianity,  L  161,  U.  382,  468, 
467  sq.    {8w  Religion.) 

Classics,  iL  36,  166,  442  sq, 

Comte,  A.,  L  444  sqq,,  461,  iL  106,  &c. 

Conduct,  i.  324,  366,  iL  366,  380  sq. 

Conscientiousness,  L  228. 

Controversy,  futile,  iL  123,  246. 

Cooperation,  iL  369. 

Creed,  factors,  i.  20,  177. 

Dante,  style,  L  262. 

Deoimial  and  duodecimal  systems, 
L  217,  631  sq. 

Dictation,  effect  on  style,'  iL  34, 293. 


Disestablishment,  L  237,  iL  269. 
Education,  L    119,   167,  336,  410, 

478,  iL  262  ^.,  321,  366,  487. 
Egypt,  ancient  and  modem,  iL  336, 

341  sg. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  L  242,  312. 
Englishmen,  traits,  L  32  «g.,  394, 

449,  u.  373,  394. 
Ethics,  L  143,  iL  468. 
Examinations,  c/.  L  336. 
Experience,  ii.  281. 
Fatigue,  ii.  423. 
Fortune,  good  and  bad,  L  324. 
Freedom,  i.  439. 
Games,  iL  306. 
Gaskell,  Mrs.,  L  360. 
Genius,  L  382. 

George,  Henry,  iL  369,  469  ag. 
Goethe,  doctrine  of  renunciation,    L 

279. 
Guide-books,  iL  79. 
History,  ii.  198,  263,  266,  467. 
Homer,  L  262. 
Honours,  bestowal  of,  L  327  (c/.  iL 

232  ag.). 
Household  appliances,  ii.  204  sq. 
Hymns,  L  161. 
Inventions,  i.  321,  iL  32. 
Justice :   sentiment  of,   L  228  sq, ; 

poetical,  1.  324. 
Language,  universal,  L  216,  628  ag. 
literary  profession,  iL  367,  466. 
Loyalty,  iL  464. 
Marriage,  L  267  sq,,  366,  369,  478, 

493,  u.  467,  462  (c/.  iL  446). 
BCaterialism,  ii.  76. 
Militancy,  iL  329,  376,  378. 
Mind  and  body,  ii.  417  sqq. 
Monarchy,  iL  464  ag. 
Morphia,  ii.  93. 
Music :   opera,  L   197,  274,  343  sq., 

ii  444 ;  Wagner,  ii.  297  sq. ;  Berlioz, 

iL  370;  sacred,  L  161,431. 
Old  age,  ii.  463  sq. 
Philosophy,  pursuit  of,  iL  466. 
Plato,  iL  442. 
Poetical  justice,  L  324. 
Poetry,  L  261  agg.,  ii.  444. 
Politics,  L  197,  218  agg.,  ii.  126,  iL 

201,  366  agg.,  373,  464  ag. 
Presentiments,  L  491. 
Railway  bubble-schemes,  i.  288  sq. 
Reason  :    supremacy,  i.  263 ;    con- 
duct, ii.  366. 
Religion:   i.l60,  269,  266,  276,  277 
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346;   agnostic   AttitiMla,   L  346; 

immortality*  L  56,  it  357,  379, 

467 ;  kter  thoug^te,  iL  466. 
Beriewvn,  L  364,  u.  75,  105,  131, 

221  (c/.  iL  30a  324,  457). 
SoiflDoe  9.  Cliwict,  iL  36,  156. 
Shortbaiid,  L  213  «?.,  iL  203,  e/.  413. 
Soaaliim,  iL  369. 
SpfxiaKftion,  Bdcntifio,  ii.  103  sq. 
Sport,  iL  229,  306. 
Style,  L  160, 354,  iL  35, 200, 451. 
Sympathy,  L  33,  35»  80. 
Switseriaad,  L  431. 
Thackeray,  W.  IL,  L  350. 
UniTcrsily  degreea,  iL  232  sqq. 
Utilitariaiiism,  iL  88  jg. 
Vegetarianirai,  i.  349. 
VeoeratioD,  L  203. 
Veoioe,  iL  343  aq. 
Virtue,  doctrine  of  rewards,  L  34,  60^ 

324,iL380«9. 
Wealth  and  dishonesty,  iL  30. 
Women:    intuitive  ^ulty,  ii.  86; 

beauty,  iL  419,  444,  445. 
Words,  impediments  to  thon^t,  iL 

301. 
Work,  ethics  o^  L  411  #97.,  iL  288, 

400,406. 
V.  IiwenUonSy  devkea,  4^.  .* 
Aerial  locomotion,  L  301  sqq. 
Binding  {^  L  306  «99.,  544  sq., 

ef,  iL  435. 
Bridges,  design  for  cheap  type,  L  178. 
Cephalograph,  L  297,  540  #97. 
Colour  nomendatnre,  L  309. 
Cydograph,  L  149. 
Designs,  manufacture  o^  L  309. 
Electro-magnetic  engine,  L  181  sq,, 

190. 
Fishing-rod  Joint,  iL  214,  504  sq, 
InraUd  bed,  iL  147,  494,  e/.  iL  435. 
LeTeUing    appUanoes,    L    287    sq,, 

SSSsq, 
Locomotiyes,  appliance  for  measoring 

traction,  L  165.    See  VekKsimeter. 
Mail-bag  apparatus,  L  150. 
Planing  machine,  L  313  sqq,,  ef,  iL 

435. 
Hotting  sections,  i,  287,  538. 
Frintinff  press,  L  244. 
Scale  ofequivaknta,  L  166,  525  sq. 
Smoke  consumption,  L  493. 
Typ<M;raphy,  L  195,  215,  244,  319. 
Velo(nmeter,  L  165, 522«gr.  (c/.  iL435). 
Watch  escapements,  L  243,  ef.  iL  435. 


VL  Beereatiaiu: 

Backgammon,  iL  453. 

BOliaids,  L  366^  iL  225. 

Boating,  L  192,  iL  66,  201,  217. 

Botany,  L  191  sq,,  352. 

Cards,  iL  455  {ef.). 

C3iess,L224.  / 

Fiction,  L  77. 

Fishing,  L  72,  485,  506,  iL  203, 
213. 

Qedogy,  L  175. 

G<af,iL230. 

Horse  riding,  L  475, 479. 

Mo^^Kng,  L  74,  85,  205  jg. 

Music,  iL  41  {ef.  453). 

Natural  histoiy,  L  71,  74,  92,  iL  42, 
67,  e/.  453. 

OpOTa,L  395. 

Racquets,  iL  66,  176,  199. 

Shooting,  iL  229,  ef.  L  107. 

Singing,  L  192,  196  sq.,  395,  iL  73. 

Skating,  iL  176. 

Spillikins,  iL  453. 
Vn.  Writings: 

(a)  Essays  and  minor  pnUications : 
letters  to  Bath  Magazine,  L  111 ; 
skew  arches,  letter  on,  L  149; 
trussed  beams,  art.  on,  L  161 ; 
geometrical  theorem,  L 164^  520  sq. ; 
girders,  strength  o^  L  195; 
**  Architectural  Precedent,*'  letter, 
L  200 ;  **  Proper  Sphere  of 
Government,*'  L  207,  sqq.,  229  sq. ; 
"A  New  View  of  the  FunotionB  of 
Imitation  and  Benevolence,**  i. 
225.  227 ;  **  On  the  Situation  of 
the  Oigan  of  Amatiyeness,"  L 
?46 ;  **  A  Theory  concerning  the 
Organ  of  Wonder,**  L  246; 
'*Bemaria  <m  the  Theory  of 
Redptooal  Dependence  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Oreatians," 
L  246,  533  sq. ;  Pilot,  leading 
artides,  L  254;  "Justice  More 
Generosity,**  L  313;  '^Form  of 
the  Earth,  Ac,*'  L  313,  546  sq. ; 
"  Tu  Qnoque,**  L  331 ;  Carpenter's 
Physiiiogy  reviewed,  L  384.  "  Hay- 
thome  P^mrs,*'  L  886,  406  sq.; 
**  Development  HypothesiB,**  i. 
387 ;  "  The<wy  of  Population,**  L 
38Ssqq.;  "  GracefuhieaB,**  L  407 ; 
'*  Origin  of  Architectural  Types," 
t&.;  "Theory  of  Tears  and  Laugh- 
ter,**  t&. ;    "Use  and    Beauty,'* 
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L  406  «7. ;  '<  Philoeophy  of  Style,'* 
L  405  (e/.  226);  "  Uniyersal 
Postulate,"  L  416  sq. ;  **  Oyct- 
legislation/'  L  421  sgg. ;  '*  Art 
of  Education,"  i.  438 ;  **  Manners 
and  Fashion,"  L  442  ;  "  RaUway 
Morals  and  Railway  Policy,"  i. 
460  9q. ;  **  Progress :  its  Law  and 
Cause,"  I  499  (e/.  462) ;  "  Trans- 
cendental  Physiology,"  L  003; 
*•  Origin  and  Function  of  Music," 
L  507  ;  *'  Representative  Govern- 
ment," L  510;  "State  Tamper- 
ings  with  Monev  and  Banks," 
IL  5  ;  "  Moral  Education,"  ii  18 ; 
«« Physical  Training,"  ii  19;  *«Be. 
cent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis,"  ii.  21;  «'Laws  of 
Organic  Form,"  ii.  28 ;  "  Morals 
of  Trade,"  u.  29;  "Qlogioal 
Geclcwy,"  ii  48  «y. ;  "  Bain  on 
the  Emotions,*'  ii  46;  "The 
Social  Organism,"  it  48 ;  "Prison 
Ethics,"  5.  49 ;  "  The  Physiology 
of  Laughter,"  ii.  49;  "  Parlia- 
mentaiT  Reform:  the  Dangers 
and  the  Safeguards,"  iL  55 ; 
"  Oassifioation  of  the  Sciences," 
it  106  s^g. ;  "  Reasons  for  dis- 
senting from  the  Philosophy  of 
M.  Comte,"iL  110;  "MiU  vermu 
Hamilton:  the  Test  of  Truth,"  i. 
121 ;  "  Specialized  Administra- 
tion," iL  232;  "Mr.  Martineau 
on  Evolution,"  iL  245 ;  Obituary 
notice  of  J.  S.  Mill,  iL  249,  506 ; 
"  Replies  to  Criticisms,"  iL  257  ; 
"  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion," u.  410. 

(b)  System  of  SyniheUc  PhUoaopky  : 
FirM  Principles,  iL  74,  154; 
Principles  of  Biology,  iL  102,  113  ; 
Principles  of  PsyeMogy,  iL  229, 
240,  362;  list  ed.  (1855)  L  391, 
455  sqq.,  469  sqq.,  482] ;  Prin- 
cipies  of  Sociology,  VcL  I.,  iL 
276  sqq.,  299,  310;  Ceremonial 
JnsUhaions,  iL  302  sq,,  325  sq, ; 
PoUHcal  InstiMions,  ii.  353  sqq,, 
378 ;  Eeelesiastieal  InsUltaions, 
ii.  410;  unwritten  parts,  c/.  iL 
450;  Principles  of  Ethics  {Data 
of  Ethics),  ii.  314. 

(e)  Autobiography,  L  435;  ii.  284, 
413,  476 ;  natural  history  of  him- 


seli,  L  vii-viii ;  note  by  Thutees, 
L  v-vL 

(d)  Descriptive  Sociology,  iL  171  sqq., 
261  sqq.,  348  sqq. 

(e)  Education:    Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Physical,  IL  65. 

(/)    Essays  [collected].  First  Series, 

L  511,  iL  4,  second  series,  ii.  98. 
(g)  Man  YenoB  the  Stolen.  410. 
{h)  Social  Statics,  L  304  sq.,  314,  319, 

353  sqq.,  367. 
(i)  Study  of  Sociology,  iL  242,  252, 

353. 
(/)  American  reprints,  ftc,  IL  53,  97, 

155,  207,  227,  244  sq.,  354. 
{k)  Translations:  French,  iL  126, 
207.  227,  320,  326,  370 ;  German, 
ii.  235 ;  Greek,  ii.  356 ;  lUUan, 
ef.  ii.  278;  Russian,  iL  126, 
ef.  157,  288,  308. 

Spencer,  Dr.  Herbert,  and  other  name- 
sakes of  S.,  L  454. 

Spencer,  John,  S.'s  uncle :  L  24  sqq. ; 
seceded  from  Wesleyanism  and 
founded  "  Derby  faith,"  t6. ;  emi- 
grated to  America,  t&. 

Spencer,  Louisa,  L  64. 

Spencer,  Mary  Ann,  S.'s  aunt,  I. 
21  sq. 

Spencer,  Mathew,  S.'s  great-grand- 
father, L  9. 

Spencer,  Msthew,  S.'s  grandfather: 
i.  9,  ITsqq.,  u.  437 ;  children,  L  21  sqq. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas,  last  R.C.  in- 
cumbent of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  i. 
27,  101. 

Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas,  S.'s  uncle: 
i.  24  sqq.,  93  sqq.  ;  Mosley's  reminis- 
cences, L  26  sqq. ;  incumbency  of 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  i.  27  sqq., 
320 ;  adherent  of  Shneon,  i.  28  ; 
activities  at  Hinton,  ib.;  pamph- 
leteer and  lecturer,  L  29;  all- 
round  reformer,  ib.  sq. ;  con- 
scientiousness, L  31  fi.,  38,  c/.  ii.  458 ; 
S.'s  character  sketch,  L  32  sqq. 
{ef.  101  sqq.,  116);  parishioners' 
and  brothers'  esteem,  L  38,  ef. 
320 ;  S.'s  education,  i.  93  sqq. ; 
8.  models  his  bust,  L  205  sq. ; 
conference  with  Chartists,  L  219; 
belief  in  self-help,  i.  324;  loss  of 
nroperty,  ib.,  L  345,  433  ;  settles  in 
London,  L  344 ;  becomes  a  popular 
preacher,    L    345,    433;    discusses 
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BBTO  <iii0ftioiM  wilii  8.»  L  346 ; 
aeath  from  orerwovk,  L  413  jgg. ; 
legacy  to  &,  ii  135, 466. 

Spencer*  Mn.  Tbomae  {nSe  Ann*  Mari* 
Brooke),  L  M,  101,  116,  iL  367. 

Speooer,  l^^HUm,  8.'t  ande ;  i  38  «g. ; 
methods  of  teaohing,  L  84  «g. ; 
obtatne  poet  for  a,  L  125;  S.'s 
fetten  to,  L  430,  482  ;  leaTee  balk 
of  kb  property  to  8.,  iL  64»  ef,  136, 
466. 

Spencer,  W.  Antill,  &'s  oomin,  L  24. 

Spencer,  WiUiMn  George,  &'■  father  : 
Career :  dieoonn^ed  by  father, 
L  18;  fmanfiial  sncoeiB,  L  23»  66; 
•oppbet  fonda  for  brother's  imivenity 
career,  L  26 ;  head  of  the  house,  L 
41 :  "  flower  of  the  flock,"  L  43 ; 
tearhfaig  profession,  L  49  sg.,  66 
sg.,  107,  120  sg. ;  marriage  op- 
posed, L  66  {ef.  16);  lace-manu- 
lactorer,  L  68 ;  resomes  teaching, 
i.  70  sggr. ;  secedes  from  Methodism, 
and  attends  Qoaker  meetings,  L  83 ; 
secretary  to  Derby  Philosophical 
Society,  i.  87 ;  lenient  Tiew  of  S.*s 
flight  from  Hinton,  L  99;  8.*s  char- 
acter as  a  boy,  L  106 ;  old  age,  ii 
132  tq. ;  death,  ii  139;  Mr.  Mozley*s 
reminiscences,  L  44  sgg.,  649  sggr. 

CharaeteruHee  {cf.  ii  426  sggr.): 
srtistic  faculty,  L  63,  198;  as- 
ceticism, L  77,  106;  causation, 
belief  in,  L  89,  660,  iL  6,  431 ; 
dignity,  L  43;  extrayaffance,  cf.  L 
62 ;  expostnlatory  habit^  L  61 ; 
firmness,  L  62;  homility  of  mind, 
ef.  I  312;  ideality,  L  64,  611; 
imagination,  constmctiTe,  iL  436; 
indecision,  L  240,  297,  iL  34 ;  inde- 
pendence of  jodgznent,  L  90; 
mtellectoality,  L  63 ;  inyentiyeness, 
L  63 ;  irritability,  L  64  sg.,  66,  cf.  ii. 
90 ;      political     opinions,     L     47 ; 

rinctaality,  L  61 ;  religions  beliefs, 
46,  47,  63,  662,  <^.  666 ;  sensitiye. 
ness,  i.  79 ;  sympathy,  L  61,  iL  437  ; 
unconyentionality,  L  47, 62.  Of.  also 
L  368,  iL  162. 

Writings:  Inveniional  Oeonuiryt 
L  48,  63 ;  Legible  [re-named  Lucid] 
Shorthand,  L  213  sg.,  240  sg.,  296  sg. 
Spencer,  Mn.  W.  G.  {nSe  Harriet 
Holmes),  S.*s  mother:  mother 
opposes  marriage,  L  16^  66;    hus- 


band's behayionr,  L  54  eqq. ;  dharao- 
teristics,  L  64  aggr.,  iL  93,  280,  427, 
430 ;  little  interested  in  S.*s  works, 
L  69;  fetter  on  a's  flight  from 
ffinton,  L  98;  invalid  life  and  oki 
age,  iL  93,  138,  140,  147 ;  death.  iL 
149 ;  S.  regrets  insufficient  approoia- 
tion,  iL  149,  cf.  L  60. 

Spontaneous  generation,  Huxley's  B.  A. 
address,  iL  219. 

Sport :  plessares  of,  iL  229 ;  good  for 
brain-woricera,  iL  305. 

Spottiswoode,  William :  ninth  member 
of  X  aub,  iL  115,  118;  8.'s  visit 
at  Goombe  Bank,  iL  279. 

Spurzheim,  J.  C.,  lectures  <m  phrenology 
at  Derby,  L  200. 

Standard,  views  on  American  dvil  War 
quoted,  iL  499  sg. 

Standard  of  Freedom,  L  329,  331. 

StandiBh  House,  Gloucestershire,  S.'8 
visits  to,  L  427,  480,  iL  61,  66,  92, 
379. 

Stanley,  Dean  A.  P. :  Metophysieal  Soo. , 
iL  210 ;  meeting  with.  iL  366. 

Stanley,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Derby) :  influence  sought  by  S., 
iL  39.     Cf.  iL  484. 

State,  the :  should  traffic  in  sharee  be 
restricted,  L  290. ;  doctrines  of  Social 
StaHee,  L  362  sgg. ;  **  Over-legisla- 
tion," L  421  eqq. ;  conception  of 
freedom  discussed,  i,  439  eqq. ; 
representation  and  responsibility,  iL 
66  eq. ;  attitude  of  political  parties, 
iL  126 ;  8.'s  earlier  and  later  opinions 
compared,  iL  366  eqq. ;  bureau- 
cratic tendency,  iL  368;  question 
of  functions  pre-eminenUy  practical, 
iL  373  eq. ;  S.'s  opposition  to 
education  by,  iL  440;  monarchy 
versus  democracy,  ii.  464  sqq. 

«*  State-Eduoatian  self-defeating,"  L 
368. 

"State  Tamperings  with  Money  and 
Banks,"  iL  4  sq. 

Stephen,  [Sir]  Leslie,  meeting  with,  iL 
228. 

Stephenson,  Robert,  L  106, 126, 130  sq. 

Stourbridge,  i.  6  sqq.,  148. 

Strauss,  David  F.,  Life  of  Jesus,  L 
266^. 

Struggle  for  existence,  doctrine  enun- 
ciated in  "  Theory  of  Population,** 
L  389  sq. 
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Stoart-Glennie,  J.  S.,  Egypt  u  the 
"  Morning  Land,"  ii.  341. 

8*udyof8oc%6U)gy  :  ii.  242  aqq.,  358  aq, ; 
style,  ii.  36 ;  peooniaiy  suooees,  ii. 
254  sq.  {cf.  246). 

Sturge,  Edmund,  i.  257. 

Stnige,  Joseph :  i  218, 244 ;  founds  the 
PUot  newspaper,  i.  247  »q. ;  S.'s  visit 
to,  i.  251,  259. 

Style :  S.'s  first  thoughts  on,  L  160 ; 
futility  of  studying,  ib,  (c/.  314,  315, 
354);  not  so  important  as  ideas,  i. 
223;  <«  Philosophy  of  Slyle,*' i  354, 
404  9qq.,  iL  9 ;  effect  of  dictation,  ii 
35,  200;  defects  recognized  by  S., 
iL451. 

Success :  often  accompanies  mediocrity, 
i  177,  c/.  300;  illusory  pleasures, 
ii457. 

Sun  (extinct*  newspaper),  i  219,  ii 
499  «g. 

Sun  newspaper  (New  York),  ii  364. 

Survival  of  the  fittest :  enunciated  in 
Social  Statics,  i  363,  ii.  7  ;  beneficial 
social  operation,  ii.  5,  c/.  50; 
natural  selection  equivalent  to,  ii. 
100. 

Sutton,  lir.,  S.'s  secretary,  ii  355. 

Swanwick,  Bfiss  Anna,  meeting  with, 
i347. 

Switzerland:  8.*8  impressions  of,  i 
428  *qq. ;  home  sickness,  i  509 ; 
atmos|meric  conditions,  ii  237. 

Sylvester,  Ptof.  J.  J.,  a  supporter  of 
S.,  ii  258. 

Sympathy:  moral  and  intellectual 
factors,  i  33 ;  experience  requisite, 
i  35 ;  in  sporty  l  80 ;  check  on 
coercion,  i  122  ;  factor  in  justice, 
i228;  specialitie^  i  480. 

SyrUheHc  Philosophy,  A  System  of: 
first  germs,  i  21%  388,  500 ;  Mozley's 
erroneous  account  of  its  origin,  i 
549  sq, ;  stages  of  thought  leading 
up  to,  ii  5  sqg. ;  first  outline  of 
system,  ii.  14  sqq.,  19,  167  ;  financial 
difficulties  in  launching,  ii  31  sq,, 
39,  455;  programme  as  published, 
ii  51  sq.,  479  sqq.  (list  of  sub, 
scribers,  ii  484);  estimated  pro- 
ceeds, ii  53  ;  American  support  • 
•6. ;  undertaking  begun,  ii.  61  ; 
subscribers*  default,  ii  64  sq., 
132;  First  PrincipUs  completed, 
ii  74 ;  first  vol.  of  Biology,  ii  102  sq.; 


Biology,  Vol.  n,  ii.  113,  129  sqq. ; 
subscriptions  fall  off,  ii.  132; 
cessation  announced,  ii.  133 ;  Mill's 
senerous  proposal,  ii  133,  507,  510  ; 
mends  appeal  for  subscriptions,  ii. 
136  sq.,  491  sq. ;  First  Principles 
re-cast  {cf.  ii  112),  ii  154  sq.,  163, 
165  sqq. ;  choice  of  titie,  ii.  157  ; 
Psychology,  ii  220,  240 ;  growth  of 
sociologioal  ideas,  ii  273  sqq. ; 
'*  Domestic  Institutions  "  added  to 
the  programme,  ii  289 ;  serial  issue 
abandoned,  ii  299;  a  change  of 
order  in  the  Sociology,  ii  302; 
Pr.  of  Sociology,  ii  303,  312 ;  Data 
of  Ethics  issued,  ii  ^;  official 
recognition  of  work  in  France,  ii. 
326 ;  an  addition  to  the  Psychology, 
ii  363  ;  PoUUcal  Institutions,  ii  373, 
378;  culminating  chapter  of  series, 
ii  371;  prospects  of  completion, 
ii.  414  (cf.  381) ;  motives  operative 
in  elaborating,  ii  449  sq. ;  influence 
of  preceding  systems,  ii.  487  sqq. 

Taits  Magazine,  i  225,  404. 

Taylor,  name  of  S.'s  ancestors,  i  3, 11, 
19. 

Teacher,  high  order  of  functions,  i 
119  sqq.  {see  Education). 

Tedder,  Henry  R.,  verifies  S.*s  quota- 
tions, &o.,  ii  299. 

Telephone,  Bnglish  backwardness  in 
adopting,  ii.  394. 

Temperance,  Rev.  T.  Spencer's  propa- 
ganda, i  29,  113. 

Temps,  £e,  ii  311. 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord :  (Bnone,  i 
262,  ii  118;  promoter  of  Meta- 
physical Society,  ii.  209. 

Thackeray,  W.  M. :  Pendennis,  i  350 ; 
meeting  with,  ii  91  {cf.  i  459). 

Thackeray,  Miss,  meetings  with,  ii.  228, 
279  {see  also  Ritchie). 

Theatres,  S.'8  father's  objection  to,  i. 
106. 

"  Theory  of  Population,"  i  369, 388  sqq., 
402,  416,  500,  ii  8,  130  {cf.  i  372, 
384). 

Thieblin,  Nicholas,  Russian  translator, 
his  prosecution,  ii.  157. 

Thought :  S.'s  method  of,  i  399,  ii 
199;  concentration  tends  to  per- 
version, i  401. 

Times,  The:    Rev.  T.  Mozley's    con- 
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nexioQ  with,  i  26;  polioy  not  to 
admit  an  eiror,  L  329  n. ;  review  of 
Henry  George's  book,  ii.  4eK); 
▼iewB  on  American  Qyil  War 
quoted,  ii.  498  aq. 

Tintem  Abbey,  ii.  217. 

**  TranBoendental  Physiology,'*  L  503  «g. 

Trayis,  Dr.,  ii.  484. 

Trelawney,  Sir  John,  meeting  with, 
ii  19, 40.    Cf.  ii  484. 

Tr^port,  i.  455,  472,  ii.  61. 

Treyanion,  Mrs.  (n^  Bordett),  S.'8  visit 
to,L433«7. 

Tribune  (New  York),  iL  211  *g.,  267, 
384,  497,  509  «9g. 

Tring.  L  129. 

TroMed  beams,  8.'s  article  and  ex- 
periments on,  i  161,  164. 

Tmstees,  note    to  AtOobiography^   L 

▼-▼L 

TnUoch,  Dr.  John,  Principal  of 
St.  Andrew's,  S.'s  letter  declining 
Rectorship,  ii  232  9q. 

Tomer,  F.  C,  on  W.  G.  Spencer's 
InvenUonai  Qtomttfry,  i  48. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.,  criticism  o^ 
i  2^m. 

TyndaO,  Prof.  JcAmi  friendship  initi- 
ated, i  418;  passion  for  Nature, 
i  419;  conception  of  science,  i 
420 ;  gives  8.  a  testimonial,  ii  39 ; 
co-editor  of  Beader^  ii  118  «gr. ; 
assists  S.  in  his  difficulties  ii  136  sg., 
491  sq, ;  tours  and  meetii4;s  with  S., 
ii  220,  231,  244,  355;  cooperates 
in  starting  Int.  Scientific  Series,  ii 
230 ;  supports  S.  in  controversy,  ii 
258 ;  British  Association  address,  ii 
282sg.    C/.  ii484. 

Typography :  S.'s  scheme  for  rational- 
izins  letters,  i.  215 ;  typemaking 
maonine,  i  244  sq.,  319;  curious 
blunders,  i  460,  ii.  63, 359. 

"  Ultimate  Laws  of  Physiology,"  «ee 

'*  Transcendental  Physiology." 
Umbetalade    Hydropathic    establish- 

ment»  i  413,  449,  452. 
United  States,  «ee  America. 
"  Universal  Postulate,"  i.  392,  416  sq., 

460,  471,  u.  10,  224,  240,  433. 
Universal  Beview,  ii  43. 
Universities :  S.  declines  hon.  degrees, 

ii.  233  «g. ;  sample  of  education*  ii 

263. 


l^versity  CJdlege,  London :  8.  de- 
clines profeasmhijg,  ii  146  a;. ;  Us 
books  ignored,  ii  208. 

Upworth,  Wesley's  Home,  L  7. 

Utilitarianism :  Gariyle's  oontempt» 
i  381 ;  S.'s  attitude  d^ned,  ii  SSaf. 

VALBBTnm,  i  57. 

Van   der   Helst^    picture    o€    Burgo- 
master's Feasts  ii  379. 
Vaushan,  Dr.   B.,  The  Age  <4  Ort^ 

CUi&i,  i  62. 
Vegetarianism,   its  effects   oo   S.,   i 

349  «7. 
Velocimeter,  instrument  devted  by  8^ 

i  165,  180,  522  aqq. 
Venables,  G.  S.,  meeting  with,  ti  91. 
Veneration,  evils  of  greats  i  203. 
Venice,  S.'s  impcessions  of,  ii  343  9qq, 
Vestiges   of   the   Nahmd    History    of 

Orealum,  i  269,  348. 
Vesuvius,  visit  to,  ii  181  sqq. 
Vetter,  Dr.  B.,  German  trandator,  ii 

235. 
Vico^  G.  B..  ii  486. 
l^olles,  C.  B.,  C.E.,  i  299. 
^^cwt,  Henry  ((^lartist),  i  21& 
Virtue,  doctrine  of  rewards  oritiotied, 

i  324»  ii  380  s^. 


Waoihb,  Richard:   musio  critidaed, 

i.  344,  ii  297  sqq. 
Waldemar,  Prince,  i  317. 
Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  ii  27,  60,  143. 
Walshe,  Dr.  W.  H.,  ii  484. 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  ii  1^ 
Walton  and  Ifaberly,  publishen»  i  461, 

462. 
War,  S.'s  views  in  lettns  to  the  i^Ton- 

eonformist,  i  209  sq. 
Ward,  invalid  chair-maker,  ii  494. 
Ward,  F.  O.  (of  The  Times),  meetings 

with,  i  407,  468. 
Watches,   S.*s  improved  escapement 

for,  i  243,  e/.  ii  435. 
Watfcrd,  Herts,  i  105, 125,  130. 
Waves,    observations   conoeminiL   n. 

282,286. 
Wealth,  results  of  pursuit,  ii  30. 
Webb,     Mrs.    Sidney,     see     Fotfeec, 

Beatrice. 
Wembly,  near  Harrow,  i.  133  sqq. 
Weoloek,  Lady,  meeting  with,  u.  372. 
Wesieifan  MeAodist  Maganme  :  aeoount 
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of  JoramialiBiettelliiitLS;  aoooimt 
of  Ofttherine  Spenoer,  i  21. 

Wedeyanifm :  S.  s  anoeetort  adherents, 
i  7, 11, 15, 19  sqq.,  82 ;  self-reetnOnt^ 
i  12, 20 ;  neoegrions  and  diyergence, 
L  26,  40,  83 ;  aaoetioiani  inculcated, 
i28,60. 

Weaibonme  Qroye  in  I860,  L  349. 

WeshiUntkr  Beview:  on  Stranas's 
Life  of  Juus,  I  266;  Hnmboldt't 
Ko&moB,  I  296;  its  vioiadtadee,  L 
371  •;. ;  boo^t  by  Chapman,  i 
872;  a*t  contrilmtionB,  L  384,  388, 
402, 404, 416, 421, 434, 442, 499, 610, 
iL  4,  8,  21,  34,  64;  C9iapman't 
attack  on  booksellen,  L  392;  MiU's 
connexion,  L  421 ;  an  oigan  of 
genuine  liberalism,  L  421. 

WetheraD,  P.  H.  P.,  L  166. 

«"  What  knoiHedge  is  of  most  worth  r  " 
&34. 

White  hat,  symbd  of  radicalism,  L  23. 

WThittington  CSub,  S.*s  membership,  L 

WThitty,  Oapt,  L  166. 

Will,  the,  Goethe's  doctrine  criticized, 

i  279  sg. 
Willesden  in  1838, 1  137. 
WOUams  and  Noisate,  Messrs.,   8.'s 

publishers,  iL    70,   136,  136,   221, 

491. 
Wihnot,  Sir  Robert,  of  Ghaddesden 

Hall,  Derby,  i  60,  66. 
WUaon^  Ber.  Dr.  James,  editor  of  The 

PUci,  I  247  *g.,  261  S99. 
Wilson,  James,  M.P.,  editor  of  the 

Bctmomisl,  I  329  «?.,  334,  341. 
Wiriwwtvth,    Derbyshire,    name    of 

Spencer  prevalent,  i  9. 
WoiVerton  Station,  L  134. 
Women:   equal  fireedom  claimed  for, 

in  Soekd  StaUcM^  L  361 ;   intuitive 

faculty,  it  86;    beliefs  fixed  eariy, 

iL94;  S.'spopularity  with,  u.  246; 

beau^  and  character,  ii.  419. 
Wonder :  essay  on  organ  of,  L  246  m.  ; 

not  a  trait  of  low  intelligences,  L  477. 
Woodfall,  Mr.  (WoodfaU  and  Kinder), 

printer :  8.'s  indebtedness  to,  L  367, 

461. 
Worcester,  L  91,  96,  139  sog. 
Wordsworth,  William,  quality  as  poet, 

i263. 
Worii,  the  ethics  of,  L  411  sgg.,  IL  288, 

400,404. 


IForU,  The  (IxHidon  newspaper) :  story 
of  S.  and  Scotch  clermuui,  iL  371. 

Wrinkles,  not  produced  oy  spontaneous 
thought,  L  399,  401. 

X  Club:  founded,  ii  116;  purpose, 
iL  116;  influence,  «&.,  371 ;  guests, 
iL  117,  278 ;  picnics,  iL  117 ;  gaps, 
iL  118 ;  British  Assooiaticn  meetings, 
iL  219,  283  (c/.  116);  hundredth 
meeting,  iL  288 ;  S.  benefits  by  good 
dinner,  iL  296. 

T0UMAN8,  Vtot  Edward  Livingston: 
obtains  subscriptions  to  8.*s  phil- 
osophy in  U.S.,  iL  63,  97  (e/.  166); 
high  character,  iL  63  ^. ;  visits  to 
S.,  iL  83,  144,  286;  dinner  to  him, 
IL  123 ;  raises  fund  to  recoup  S.  for 
losses,  iL  141  9q. ;  services  to 
English  authors,  iL  W ;  promotion 
of  Lit.  ScL  Series,  ii.  230  •qq, ;  8.'s 
amanuensis,  iL  232;  urges  8.  to 
write  Study  of  Sodotow*  iL  242; 
starts  Popular  Science  iiotM^^  iL 
244  eq, ;  interested  in  Descrtpiine 
Sociology,  ii.  264  eqq, ;  breakdown 
from  overwork,  iL  287;  welcomes 
&  to  U.S.,  iL  388;  interviews  a, 
i|.  403;  letter  to  2Vt&iiiie  correcting 
impressions  concerning  S.*s  position, 
iL  609S99. 

LeUere  to  (cf.  iL  168) :  scheme  for 
pubUshing  S.'8  woito  in  U.S.A.,  IL 
97  «?.,  118  (cf.  166  eq.) ;  the  Reader, 
iL  118,  120 ;  impending  cessation  of 
philosophy,  iL  133,  136;  death  of 
S.*s  fatner,  iL  138;  professorships 
declined,  iL  146  eq, ;  invalid-bed, 
iL  147  eq, ;  an  evening  with  Mill 
and  Qrote,  iL  166 ;  morpnia-dreams, 
iL  174^. ;  proposed  visit  to  America, 
iL  198 ;  Bu^um  and  American  sales 
compared,  li.  207;  Synthetic  Phil- 
osophy at  Oxford,  iL  208 ;  Bn^^ 
feehng  on  Qvil  War,  iL  210  eqq. 
(cf.  497  eqq.) ;  secretary  wanted,  u. 
216;  Bay  Lankester's  essay  on 
"Longevi^,"  iL  216;  a  caution 
against  overwork,  ib.;  essay  on 
"  Animal  Worship,"  ib. ;  Caselles*  in- 
troduction to  firei  PrincipUe^iL  226 ; 
buriness  arrangements  with  Apple- 
tons,  iL  227 1  Study  of  Sociciogy,  iL 
243s9.,246,264 ;  theotogioalUberaU- 
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zation,  iL  246;  Gladrtooe  ooq- 
troverty,  iL  254 ;  a  little  dinner,  IL 
258;  Descriptive  Socidoffy,  u.  202, 
264,  267  sqq.,  348  sqq. ;  Bryuit's 
ffenerodty,  ii.  268  sq, ;  businees 
diitnotioQB,  ii  283 ;  tlianks  for 
nnttring  advocacy,  ib, ;  invitation 
to  Queen's  Qaideos,  ii  284 ;  work- 
dronkenneas,  ii  288 ;  Bnniantrana- 
lationa,  ib,,  306 ;  metaphysioal  con- 
trorersj  with  a  bishop,  ii  294; 
Ceremonial  IfuHtutiona,  ii  303 ; 
amenitieii  and  evils  of  Ixmdon  life, 
ii  309,  320;  revision  of  Soddogy^ 
ii  310 ;  Panlhan's  review  of  *•*•  Pro- 
gress, &o.,"  ib, ;  Dakk  of  Btkies,  ii 
814  sq. ;  wintering  abroad,  ii  318, 
820;     official    recognition    of    S.'s 


works  in  Fnnoe,  li  326,  347,  370 
John  Bvans's  pan  on  Allman,  ii  329 
UxB.    Lewes   and   the   Sikies,    tfr. 
agitation  against  miHtanoy,  A.  sq. 
an  immftfisft  joke  at  Osiro^  ii  335 
PoliUeal  IneUhOiona,  ii  352 ;   result 
of  Egyptian  tour — beer  drinlring,  ii 
356;  Cfa^ek  translation  of  AtftfcatioA, 
ib, ;    critics  and  the  PsffcMology,  ii 
362;    politioal  theory  in  U.S.,  ii 
370;   Scotch  dergyman's  exonasm* 
ii  371 ;  Hegeler's  gMiwosity,  u.  372 ; 
arrangements  for  visiting  U.S.,  ii 
383   9qq. ;    American 
408 ;  voyage  home,  ib, 

Zoid,    Tkt,   phrenological 
8.'s  oontributionB  to,  i  227,  246  9q, 
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